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Preface 


The contributions gathered in this volume were originally delivered as papers during 
the Twelfth International Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa, which was held September 
14th-17th, 2010 at the Katholieke Universiteit Leuven (Belgium). Trinitarian theology 
and Contra Eunomium III were the main theme of the colloquium, which met amidst 
a delightful spell of autumn sun in the renovated premises of the Irish College, hith- 
erto known as the Institute for Ireland in Europe. One introductory lecture and twelve 
main lectures explored the conference's theme. The majority of the twenty-six offered 
papers dealt with one aspect or passage of CE III; following the custom of the Gregory 
of Nyssa Colloquia, there was also room for papers dealing with other texts or topics 
related to Gregory of Nyssa’s writings or thought and their Nachleben. This book con- 
sists of four parts, mirroring by and large the structure of the Colloquium: a general 
introduction (by M. Cassin); the English translation of CE III (by S. G. Hall); the main 
contributions, each exploring one section of CE III; a final section with further sup- 
porting studies and articles on other aspects of research on Gregory of Nyssa. 

The Leuven Colloquium continued a venerable tradition, going back to 1969, when 
the first colloquium met in Chevetogne under the presidency of Marguerite Harl. Since 
then gatherings have been held at regular intervals in places and countries as diverse 
as Miinster (1972), Leiden (1974), Cambridge (1978), Mainz (1982), Pamplona (1986), 
St. Andrews (1990), Paderborn (1998), Athens (2000), Olomouc (2004), Tiibingen 
(2008). With its focus on Contra Eunomium II, the Leuven colloquium continues the 
work started at the colloquia of Pamplona (CE I) and Olomouc (CE II). The discussion 
on the authorship of “Basil’s” Letter 38, which took place at the Tiibingen colloquium, 
was continued in Leuven with a new contribution by G. Maspero, M. Degli Esposti, 
D. Benedetto (included in this volume), who, during a special thematic session, entered 
into dialogue with J. Zachhuber and V. Drecoll. During the conference banquet a small 
ceremony was held in honour of Professor Stuart Hall. In this way, we wanted to 
express our recognition of and gratitude for his many outstanding contributions to 
patristic scholarship in general and to Gregory of Nyssa’s scholarship in particular. 
Besides his ever-generous presence and wise counsel, most notably his impressive 
translations of Gregory’s writings on behalf of our colloquia (Easter sermons, Homilies 
on Ecclesiastes, Homilies on the Beatitudes, Contra Eunomium I-III) were put on record. 

The organization of the Colloquium was made possible by grants from the K.U. 
Leuven Research Fund, the Fund for Scientific Research—Flanders and the Faculty 
of Theology and Religious Studies. The practical organization was coordinated by 
Ms. Carla Nicolaye, supported by Mr. Fabian Sieber and Dr. L. Van der Sypt. 

After being presented at the conference, all the papers submitted for inclusion here 
went through a thorough process of peer review, and it is an (at times heavily) revised 
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version of the original paper that is included in this volume. We owe thanks to every- 
body who assisted in this endeavor; we thank the authors for having taken into account 
the reviewers’ suggestions, and we thank those senior colleagues who have been 
willing to act as peer reviewers: M. R. Barnes, V. H. Drecoll, S. G. Hall, L. Karfikova, 
M. Ludlow, G. Maspero, E. Mithlenberg, A. Radde-Gallwitz, J. Zachhuber. For assistance 
in the editing of this volume we owe thanks to Ms. Carla Nicolaye and Dr. L. Van der 
Sypt. We also thank Prof. Dr. J. den Boeft for his readiness to include this volume in the 
Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae as well as Ms. L. Schouten and Mrs. M. Kuiper of 
Brill Publishers for the smooth cooperation in the process of publishing this book. 


Johan Leemans 
Matthieu Cassin 
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PART ONE 


General Introduction 


Contre Eunome III : une introduction 


Matthieu Cassin 


Deux colloques Grégoire de Nysse ont déja été consacrés aux deux premiers 
livres du Contre Eunome, en 1986 et en 20041. La série va se clore avec celui-ci — 
ou presque, puisqu’il reste encore a traiter la Réfutation de la profession de foi. 
Etant donné que le contexte théologique de cette controverse est bien connu et 
a déja largement été commenté dans les actes des deux colloques précédents, 
je ne m/attarderai pas sur ces points et adopterai d’emblée une perspective plus 
serrée. Lobjectif de cette présentation préliminaire, a la différence des com- 
mentaires suivis, est d’attirer l’attention sur un certain nombre de questions, 
générales ou transversales, qui me semblent importantes, et que l’on oublie 
facilement une fois plongé dans la lecture de cette ceuvre si complexe. 


I Contexte 


Le premier point a envisager concerne les différents éléments qui constituent 
le contexte de réalisation de cette ceuvre?. 


1 Datation 

Le Contre Eunome III est l'un des rares textes de Grégoire que l'on puisse dater 
avec quelque précision. Voici les principaux jalons dont nous disposons a pro- 
pos des textes de cette controverse. D’aprés son titre, le premier livre Contre 
Eunome a été rédigé aprés la mort de Basile, soit aprés septembre 378°. A l'autre 
bout de la chaine, la Réfutation de la Profession de foi date nécessairement 


1 L.F.Mateo-Seco — J. L. Bastero (éds.), El « Contra Eunomium I» en la produccion litera- 
ria de Gregorio de Nisa: VI Coloquio Internacional sobre Gregorio de Nisa, Pamplona 1988 ; 
L. Karfikova — S. Douglass — J. Zachhuber (éds.), Gregory of Nyssa: Contra Eunomium II. An 
English Version with Supporting Studies. Proceedings of the 10th International Colloquium on 
Gregory of Nyssa (Olomouc, September 15-18, 2004), SVigChr 82, Leiden e.a. 2007. 

2 Pour cette question, voir l’étude de B. Studer, « Der geschichtliche Hintergrund des ersten 
Buches Contra Eunomium Gregors von Nyssa », in: L. F. Mateo-Seco — J. L. Bastero (éds.), El 
« Contra Eunomium I » en la produccion literaria de Gregorio de Nisa : VI Coloquio Internacional 
sobre Gregorio de Nisa, Pamplona 1988, 139-171. 

3 La date traditionnelle est le 1° janvier 379 ; voir cependant le débat entre P. Maraval et 
J.-R. Pouchet (P. Maraval, « La date de la mort de Basile de Césarée », REAug 34 (1988) 25-38 ; 
J.-R. Pouchet, « La date de l’élection épiscopale de saint Basile et celle de sa mort », RHE 87 
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d'aprés |'été 383, moment ot le texte d’Eunome qu'il réfute a été présenté au 
« synode des partis »*+. Or la Réfutation dépend manifestement de l’ensemble 
des traités contre Eunome, et montre une proximiteé particuliére avec le livre 
Ill, dont elle reprend textuellement, en l’abrégeant légérement, une section®. 
En outre, on peut également montrer que le discours Sur la divinité du Fils et 
de [Esprit et sur Abraham, qui date de la fin mai 383, dépend entre autres de 
matériaux élaborés dans le livre IIIS. 

On dispose donc d’une fenétre de quatre ans et demi, automne 378-été 383, 
pour répartir la rédaction des trois livres Contre Eunome. Le dernier élément 
a prendre en compte est le témoignage de Jéréme qui, dans le De wiris illus- 
tribus’, mentionne qu'il entendit lire par l’'auteur, en présence de Grégoire de 
Nazianze, « des livres contre Eunome », contra Eunomium legit libros. On consi- 
dére généralement qu'une telle situation, ot Grégoire de Nazianze et Jér6me 
étaient réunis avec Grégoire de Nysse, ne peut renvoyer qu’au concile de 
Constantinople de 381°. Jérdme, s’il utilise le pluriel, ne précise pas, cependant, 
combien de livres ont été lus: deux ? trois? ? Or il n’y a, 4 ma connaissance, 


(1992) 5-33 ; P. Maraval, « Retour sur quelques dates concernant Basile de Césarée et Grégoire 
de Nysse », RHE 99 (2004) 153-166), qui a conduit a établir la date que je retiens ici. 

4 Sur ce synode, voir en particulier M. Wallraff, « Il ‘Sinodo de tutte le eresie’ a Costantinopoli 
(383) », in: Vescovi e pastori in epoca teodosiana. XXV incontro di studiosi dell‘antichita cris- 
tiana, Roma, 8-1 maggio 1996, Roma 1997, II, 271-279. 

5 CEIII6,27-41 (GNO II 195,22-200,22) = Ref: 88-97 (GNO II 348,14-352,17) 

6 Sur ce discours, voir en dernier lieu M. Cassin, « De deitate Filii et Spiritus sancti et in 
Abraham », in : V. H. Drecoll — M. Berghaus (eds.), Gregory of Nyssa : The Minor Treatises on 
Trinitarian Theology and Apollinarism, Proceedings of the 1th International Colloquium on 
Gregory of Nyssa (Tiibingen, 17-20 September 2008), SVigChr 106, Leiden, Boston 20, 277-31, 
et pour la datation, 282-284. 

7 Chap. xxv: « Gregorius, Nyssenus episcopus, frater Basilii Caesariensis, ante paucos 
annos mihi et Gregorio Nazianzeno Contra Eunomium legit libros. » (E. C. Richardson (ed.), 
Hieronymus, Liber de viris inlustribus ; Gennadius, Liber de viris inlustribus, TU 14.1, Leipzig 
1896). 

8 Jéréme est présent a Constantinople en 380-381; pour cette datation, on se reportera aux 
ouvrages classiques : F. Cavallera, Saint Jéréme, sa vie et son ceuvre, Louvain, Paris 1922, 59-72, 
qui mentionne cet épisode, p. 61; J. N. D. Kelly, Jerome. His Life, Writings, and Controversies, 
London 1975, 66-79, qui mentionne cet épisode, p. 71; voir également I’article synthétique 
de H. Hagendahl - J. H. Waszink, « Hieronymus », RAC 15 (1991) 117-139, 122; pour les mises 
a jour bibliographiques, voir la notice en ligne du BBKL, http://bbkl.de/lexikon/artikel. 
php?art=./H/Hi/hieronymus_sophronius.art. 

g Pour des éléments pouvant appuyer l’hypothése de deux livres, voir J.-A. Réder, Gregor von 
Nyssa, Contra Eunomium I, 1-146, eingeleitet, iibersetzt und kommentiert, Frankfurt e.a. 1993, 
34 n. 98. 
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aucun élément qui permette de situer la production du troisiéme livre de 
lApologie de lapologie d’Eunome, et donc la réponse que lui opposa Grégoire, 
contrairement aux affirmations avancées par certains auteurs, et en particulier 
rien qui permette de dire que le troisiéme livre d’Eunome ait été suscité par les 
deux premiers livres de Grégoire!°. Toutefois, dans la mesure ot les trois livres 
du Contre Eunome ont visiblement été rédigés dans l’ordre ot nous les connais- 
sons, le troisiéme livre nysséen a difficilement pu étre composé avant le début 
des années 380, et l’'a sans doute été plus tard, si on veut laisser un peu de temps 
pour la composition des deux premiers livres et les activités de l’évéque de 
Nysse pendant cette période. On peut donc retenir comme derniére approxi- 
mation 381 — début de ]’été 383 pour situer la composition de l’ceuvre. Le relatif 
inachévement du troisiéme livre, sur lequel je reviendrai, et l’existence de deux 
autres livres de l’Apologie de lapologie (IV et V), auxquels Grégoire n’a jamais 
répondu, pourraient en effet s’expliquer par l’intervention de la Profession de 
foid’Eunome au cours de la rédaction de Contre Eunome II : été 383 constitue- 
rait donc bien le terme de la rédaction de ce livre. Si la controverse s'est pour- 
suivie par la suite entre les deux hommes, c’est sous la forme de la Réfutation de 
la Profession de foi, et non plus d’une réfutation de l’Apologie de lapologie qui 
constituait le Contre Eunome. 


10. —C Voir R. P. Vaggione, Eunomius, The Extant Works, Oxford 1987, 81, n. 19 (et déja M. Albertz, 
Untersuchungen iiber die Schriften des Eunomius, Wittenberg 1908, 34-35), contra 
W. Jaeger, Gregorii Nysseni Contra Eunomium libri, GNo I, Leiden 1960, 1x-x. On trouve 
un utile résumé des positions antérieures dans J.-A. Roder, Gregor von Nyssa, 60-61 (qui 
semble cependant ignorer le désaccord de R. P. Vaggione). La thése de W. Jaeger, reprise 
par E. Cavalcanti, Studi Eunomiani, Roma 1976, 69, qui repose principalement sur un argu- 
ment faible de vraisemblance psychologique — la réponse de Grégoire aurait suscité une 
poursuite de la réfutation du livre de Basile par Eunome — me semble peu probante. La 
tentative de J.-A. Réder (p. 61) pour la renforcer par un appui sur CE III 1,1 ne parait pas 
non plus concluante : il n’y a aucun élément dans le prologue qui aille dans ce sens ; le 
membre de phrase cité par Réder (CE III 1,1 [3, 6-13]) indique simplement que Grégoire 
compare son troisiéme livre a une troisiéme mise a terre, dans la mesure ot il considére 
lavoir déja emporté deux fois contre Eunome, dans les deux premiers livres. La chrono- 
logie proposée par J.-A. Roder, Gregor von Nyssa, 72, induit donc en erreur : il n'y a aucun 
moyen de situer la parution des livres III, IV et V de l’'Apologie de lapologie par rapport a 
la publication des livres I, II et III du Contre Eunome de Grégoire. Sur ensemble de cette 
chronologie, voir aussi S. Destephen, Prosopographie du diocése d’Asie (325-641), Paris 
2008, 315-316 (art. « Eunomios1»). 
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CEuvres nysséennes contemporaines 


Une fois ces dates précisées, comment situer le troisiéme livre contre Eanome 
dans la production d’ensemble de Grégoire ? On sait combien il est difficile de 
dater la plupart des ceuvres de l’auteur et combien les dates proposées depuis 


le début des recherches sur l’évéque de Nysse doivent étre prises avec précau- 


tion, sauf dans quelques cas particuliers dont font partie les différentes piéces 


de la controverse avec Eunome. On peut cependant proposer quelques hypo- 


théses, dont on précisera le plus ou moins grand degré de certitude". 


Certains traités doivent trés vraisemblablement étre situés avant Contre 


Eunome III (outre Contre Eunome J-II) : le De virginitate, que l'on s’accorde a 
placer dans la décennie 370-380", les Homélies sur les Béatitudes'’, mais aussi 


ni 


12 


13 


Outre les études ponctuelles, plusieurs tentatives ont été faites pour rassembler de 
maniére synthétique cette chronologie: S. Lenain De Tillemont, Mémoires pour servir 
a Uhistoire ecclésiastique des six premiers siécles justifiez par les citations des auteurs ori- 
ginaux, avec une chronologie ou lon fait un abrégé de Uhistoire ecclésiastique et civile ; et 
avec des notes pour éclaircir les difficultez des faits et de la chronologie. Tome neuvieme, qui 
contient les vies de saint Basile, de saint Grégoire de Nazianze, de saint Grégoire de Nysse et 
de saint Amphiloque, Paris 1703, 561-616 passim et tableau, 743-744 ; J. Daniélou, « La chro- 
nologie des sermons de Grégoire de Nysse », RevSR 29 (1955) 346-372 ; id., « La chronolo- 
gie des ceuvres de Grégoire de Nysse », StPatr 7 (1966) 159-169 ; G. May, « Die Chronologie 
des Lebens und der Werke des Gregor von Nyssa », in: M. Harl (ed.), Ecriture et culture 
philosophique dans la pensée de Grégoire de Nysse. Actes du colloque de Chevetogne (22- 
26 septembre 1969), Leiden 1971, 51-67, et en dernier lieu P. Maraval, « Cronologia delle 
opere », in: L. F. Mateo-Seco — G. Maspero (eds.), Gregorio di Nissa, Dizionario, Rome 2007, 
181-190, et la version anglaise du méme texte, « Chronology of Works », in: G. Maspero — 
L. F. Mateo-Seco (éds.), The Brill Dictionnary of Gregory of Nyssa, SVigChr 99, Leiden, 
Boston 2010, 153-169. Si aucune référence nest donnée pour la datation des ceuvres évo- 
quées par la suite, c’est que je me référe aux datations proposées par P. Maraval dans 
Varticle cité. 

J. Gribomont, « Le panégyrique de la virginité, ceuvre de jeunesse de Grégoire de Nysse », 
RAM 43 (1967) 249-266, en particulier 250, qui nuance la position assez tranchée de 
M. Aubineau dans son édition (sc ug, 31), qui semble retenir la date de 371. 

Il ne parait pas y avoir d’éléments autres que négatifs pour dater ces homélies ; voir par 
exemple A. Meredith, « Gregory of Nyssa, De beatitudinibus, oratio I : “Blessed are the poor 
in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven” (Mt 5, 3) », in: H. R. Drobner — A. Viciano 
(eds.), Gregory of Nyssa : Homilies on the Beatitudes. An English Version with Commentary 
and Supporting Studies. Proceedings of the Eighth International Colloquium on Gregory of 
Nyssa (Paderborn, 14-18 September 1998), SVigChr 52, Leiden, Boston, Kéln 2000, 93-109, 
ici 94-95 et A. A. Mosshammeyr, « Gregory’s Intellectual Development : A Comparison of 
the Homilies on the Beatitudes with the Homilies on the Song of Songs », ibid., 359-387, 
359, N. 1. 
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les Homélies sur l’Ecclésiaste (379-380?)"*. D’autres textes sont a placer peu 
avant les traités Contre Eunome, dans leur proximité immédiate : le De mortuis, 
les deux ceuvres sur le commencement de la Genése dédiées a son frére Pierre 
(In Hexaemeron et De hominis opificio), et peut-étre l'Oratio catechetica, si on 
retient l’hypothése de datation avancée par R. Winling". 

La période qui précéde immédiatement la rédaction du troisiéme livre 
Contre Eunome ou qui en est contemporaine est féconde; on y place par 
exemple les Homélies sur l'Oraison dominicale!®, mais on y situe surtout plu- 
sieurs textes qui montrent un rapport direct avec les controverses liées au 
concile de 381, entre autres au sujet de la divinité de l’Esprit : Ad Graecos, Ad 
Simplicium, Adversus Macedonianos"’. 

Quelques ceuvres semblent plus ou moins contemporaines du Contre 
Eunome Ill: la Vita Macrinae, le petit traité In illud : Tunc et ipse, sans doute 
le Contra Fatum'®, peut-étre le De Pythonissa et le De anima et resurrectione’. 

D’autres traités sont plus difficiles 4 dater: par exemple, le De perfec- 
tione est placé par G. May pendant la période 370-378, tandis que d'autres 
auteurs tendent plutét a le rapprocher d’ceuvres plus tardives?° ; de méme, 


14 Voir les arguments de F. Vinel, Grégoire de Nysse, Homélies sur l’Ecclésiaste. Introduction, 
traduction et notes, SC 416, Paris 1996, 16-20, et les éléments rectificatifs apportés par 
P. Maraval, « Chronology of Works », 158, a partir de la datation de la mort de Basile. 

15  R.Winling, Grégoire de Nysse, Discours catéchétique. Introduction, traduction et notes, 
SC 453, Paris 2000, 125-130, datation qui semble acceptée par P. Maraval. 

16 _ La date en est discutée ; aux éléments rassemblés par P. Maraval, ajouter M. Alexandre, 
« La variante de Lc u, 2 dans la troisieme Homélie sur l’Oraison dominicale de Grégoire 
de Nysse et la controverse avec les Phneumatomaques », in : M. Cassin — H. Grelier (eds.), 
Grégoire de Nysse : la Bible dans la construction de son discours. Actes du colloque de Paris, 
9-10 février 2007, Paris 2008, 163-189, en particulier 181. 

17. L’Ad Ablabium, en revanche, devrait étre placé vers la fin de la vie de Grégoire, selon 
G. Maspero, La Trinita e 'uomo. L'Ad Ablabium di Gregorio di Nissa, Rome 2004, 30-42, en 
particulier 41-42 (position conservée dans G. Maspero, Trinity and Man, Gregory of Nyssa’s 
Ad Ablabium, Leiden 2007). 

18  M. Bandini, Gregorio di Nissa, « Contro il fato ». Introduzione, testo, traduzione e commento, 
Bologna 2003, 32-34, suivi par B. Motta, I! « Contra fatum » di Gregorio di Nissa nel dibattito 
tardo-antico sul fatalismo e sul determinismo, Pisa/Roma 2008, 13-14. 

1g _ Voir par exemple les propositions d’A. M. Silvas, Macrina the Younger, Philosopher of God, 
Turnhout 2008, 154-155 ; les précisions (hiver 383-384 ou 384-385) avancées par lauteur 
n'ont, a ma connaissance, aucun fondement dans les sources. 

20 Voir par exemple M. Harl, « “From Glory to Glory”. Linterprétation de 2 Cor. 3, 18b 
par Grégoire de Nysse et la liturgie baptismale », in: Marguerite Harl, Le Déchiffrement 
du sens. Etudes sur ’herméneutique chrétienne d’Origéne a Grégoire de Nysse, Paris 
1993, 307-312, ici 307-308 ; l’étude par A. Le Boulluec, « Enjeux trinitaires chez les Peres 
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l'In inscriptiones Psalmorum est généralement situé pendant la décennie 370- 
380, tandis que J. Reynard préfere le situer au début ou au milieu des années 
380, soit pendant la période de plus grande fécondité nysséenne”!. LEpistula 
canonica ad Letoium, enfin, ne peut étre antérieure au concile de 381. 

Il faut encore mentionner |’Antirrheticus aduersus Apolinarium, qui est stire- 
ment postérieur au Contre Eunome Ill, mais lui est lié par plusieurs éléments de 
l'argumentation. Sa datation est discutée : l’hypothése traditionnelle le place 
en 386-387, tandis qu’on a proposé plus récemment de le situer plus haut dans 
le temps, a proximité immédiate du Contre Eunome III?. 

La datation des discours est plus difficile encore; retenons cependant 
quelques propositions : I'In sanctum Theodorum remonterait 4 379-3807 ; les 
quatre discours sociaux (De beneficientia ; In illud : Quatenus ...; Contra usu- 
rarios ; Contra fornicarios) que l’on situe généralement au début du régne de 
Théodose?* ; deux discours doivent trouver place pendant le concile de 381, le 


cappadociens. Lexégése de Rm 9, 5b », in: L’Exégése patristique de Romains 9-n. Grace 
et liberté. Israél et nations. Le Mystére du Christ. Colloque du 3 février 2007. Centre Sévres — 
Facultés jésuites de Paris, Paris 2007, 67-81, ici 79-80, de l’explication de Rm 9, 5b conduirait 
a privilégier une datation postérieure a Eun. III, du fait de lapplication de ce verset au 
Christ. 

21 ‘J. Reynard, Grégoire de Nysse, Sur les titres des Psaumes, introduction, édition et traduction, 
SC 466, Paris 2002, 13-15. Une telle date s’accorderait d’ailleurs a la fois avec la proposition 
de J. Leemans et avec les réserves de P. Maraval sur la date de Mart. Ia-b (voir infra n. 25). 

22  Voirla présentation des positions antérieures dans H. Grelier, Largumentation de Grégoire 
de Nysse contre Apolinaire de Laodicée : Etude littéraire et doctrinale de UAntirrheticus 
adversus Apolinarium et de Ad Theophilum adversus apolinaristas, These de doctorat, 
Université Lumiére Lyon II, Lyon 2008, 69-76, et les conclusions de l’auteur, qui s’en tient a 
une position prudente, mais rapproche cependant l’Antirrheticus du Contre Eunome III et 
de la Réfutation de la Profession de foi, ala suite de J. Zachhuber, Human Nature in Gregory 
of Nyssa, Philosophical Background and Theological Significance, SVigChr 46, Leiden e.a. 
2000, 205-206. 

23 J. Leemans, « Job et les autres. L'usage des Ecritures dans les panégyriques sur les martyrs 
par Grégoire de Nysse », in: M. Cassin — H. Grelier (éds.), Grégoire de Nysse, 227-244, 228 
etn. 6. 

24  Contrairement a ce que laisse penser l'article de P. Maraval, « Chronology of Works », 161, 
L. Dattrino, « Aspetti della predicazione quaresimale di Gregorio Nisseno », in : Quaeritur 
inventus colitur. Miscellanea in onore di Padre Umberto Maria Fasola, B., Vaticano 19889, I, 
185-198, n’apporte aucun élément nouveau pour la datation de ces discours ; sa formule 
« nei primi anni dell'impero di Teodosio I » (p. 198) n’est qu'une synthése des datations 
proposées par J. Daniélou, auxquelles il se contente de renvoyer en note pour chacune des 
homélies. Cette situation chronologique des homélies est en effet probable, méme si les 
prémisses qui y ont conduit sont peu satisfaisantes. 
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De deitate adversus Evagrium et \ Oratio funebris in Meletium. LIn diem lumi- 
num daterait du début de l'année 383; il faudrait également placer dans ces 
années l’homélie en deux parties sur les Quarante de Sébaste (In quadraginta 
martyres Ia-b)*5. Je ne mrattarderai pas ici sur la datation d’autres discours, 
pour lesquels les indices manquent plus ou mois radicalement. 

S'il est malaisé de dater les discours, la plupart des Lettres de Grégoire ne se 
prétent pas plus facilement a la datation?®. On rappellera simplement ici que 
quelques-unes dentre elles sont directement liées au Contre Eunome : la Lettre 
29, lettre d’envoi du Contre Eunome (1) a Pierre de Sébaste, et la réponse de ce 
dernier (Ep. 30) ; la Lettre 15, lettre d’envoi du Contre Eunome a deux éléves d’un 
sophiste célébre, généralement identifié avec Libanios?’. Bien des datations 
demeurent incertaines ; il faut cependant garder a l’esprit ces rapprochements 
pour lire le troisiéme livre Contre Eunome. Deux perspectives se compleétent 
ici: comment l'étude de ce texte peut-elle confirmer ou infirmer ces hypo- 
theses de datation? comment ces rapprochements peuvent-ils éclairer la lec- 
ture du Contre Eunome, et la compréhension de la pensée de Grégoire, en ses 
évolutions comme en ses variations? 


3 Contexte ecclésial 

Une autre dimension doit étre prise en compte pour étudier ce traité ; en effet, 
le contexte ecclésial qui entoura la composition de l’ceuvre est décisif pour 
comprendre le texte nysséen. En particulier, les changements intervenus entre 
la composition du Contre Eunome de Basile et celui de Grégoire, mais aussi au 
fur et A mesure de la rédaction des trois livres nysséens, sont fondamentaux 
pour bien interpréter leurs relations réciproques. Ce contexte est marqué au 


25 Une telle conclusion résulte de la combinaison des hypothéses de J. Leemans, « On the 
Date of Gregory of Nyssa’s first Homilies on the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste (Ia and Ib) », 
JThS 52 (2001) 92-97, sur la datation de ces homélies, et de la reconsidération de la date 
dInscr. par J. Reynard, Grégoire de Nysse, 13-15. 

26 Pour deux tentatives réalisées dans un état d’esprit assez différent, voir P. Maraval, Grégoire 
de Nysse, Lettres. Introduction, texte critique, traduction, notes et index, SC 363, Paris 1990, 
passim, et A. M. Silvas, Gregory of Nyssa: the Letters, SVigChr 83, Leiden/Boston 2007, en 
particulier 71-72 (tableau récapitulatif) ; voir aussi la présentation générale, chronologi- 
co-thématique, de D. Teske, Gregor von Nyssa, Briefe, eingeleitet, tibersetzt und erldutert, 
BGrL 43, Stuttgart 1997, 4-31. 

27 Pour une étude de ces deux dossiers épistolaires, voir M. Cassin, Lécriture de la contro- 
verse chez Grégoire de Nysse. Polémique littéraire et exégése dans le Contre Eunome, Etudes 
augustiniennes, série Antiquité 193, Paris 2012, 111-133. On peut rapprocher la Lettre 15 de 
Grégoire de la Lettre 20 de Basile de Césarée, lettre d’envoi de son propre Contre Eunome a 
un autre sophiste, Léontios. 
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premier chef par les trois assemblées d’évéques réunies 4 Constantinople pen- 
dant cette période, le concile de 381, les synodes de 38278 et de 383, auxquels 
Grégoire a participé?9. Pendant la composition du troisieme livre, Grégoire a 
donc été réguliérement présent a Constantinople et a joué un réle important 
dans la politique ecclésiale : en juin 381, il prononga l’éloge funeébre de Méléce 
a Constantinople, et la loi théodosienne du 30 juillet fit de lui l'un des réfé- 
rents de l’orthodoxie pour le diocése du Pont?°. En 385-386, il prononga encore 
les oraisons funébres de deux membres de la famille impériale, Pulchérie et 
Flacilla. Grégoire semble donc étre, pendant cette période, au sommet de son 
influence théologico-politique*". 


Cependant, Contre Eunome III nest pas une intervention politico-ecclésiale 
comparable aux discours conciliaires, ou au discours Sur la divinité du Fils, ni 
méme 4 la Réfutation. Ce traité, en effet, s’il est bien une réfutation suivie de 
la Profession de foi dEunome comme le Contre Eunome lest de l’Apologie de 
lapologie, prend pour l’essentiel la forme d’un compendium de la doctrine anti- 
eunomienne, beaucoup plus court et parfois plus simple. Il a donc pu étre 
destiné a un public plus large que les seuls periti, évéques et théologiens. Les 
trois livres contre Eunome, au contraire, sont une ceuvre de trés haut niveau 
théologique et d’une taille impressionnante. 


II Transmission et réception du texte 


Leur transmission, depuis leur rédaction jusqu’a nos jours, ne s’est cependant 
pas faite sans difficulté, du fait méme de leur taille et de leur complexité. Les 
manuscrits grecs qui nous les ont conservés, en tout ou partie, sont relative- 
ment peu nombreux, par rapport aux témoins d’autres ceuvres de Grégoire®?. 
En outre, aucun codex ne nous a conservé les livres dans leur ordre dorigine, 
et ce n’est que par |’intermédiaire de la tradition indirecte quil a été possible 


28 Cf. Théodoret, HE., V 8,1-9,19 (GCS 288,28-294,26). 

29 ~— Le fait est attesté pour les réunions de 381 et 383, du fait des discours qui y furent pro- 
noncés par lui. Il n’y a pas de témoignage direct de sa participation au synode de 382, par 
ailleurs assez mal connu. 

30 ~~ Code Théodosien, XVI, 1, 3 (Mommsen 834,9-10). 

31 ~~ Voir G. May, « Gregor von Nyssa in der Kirchenpolitik seiner Zeit », 76B 15 (1966) 105-133. 

32 + Vingt-trois manuscrits, contre une cinquantaine de témoins des Homélies sur le Cantique, 
par exemple, texte pourtant relativement long. 
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de reconstituer la disposition originale en trois livres, suivis de la Réfutation*?. 
Plusieurs manuscrits, en outre, ne transmettent du troisiéme livre que le pre- 
mier tome**, 

D’autre part, le rapprochement avec la tradition indirecte, et en particulier 
avec le Contre Damien de Pierre de Callinice, rédigé peu aprés 588 et conservé 
uniquement en syriaque®*, permet de mesurer combien la tradition directe 
grecque est défaillante. Le texte utilisé et abondamment cité par Pierre de 
Callinice remonte en effet 4 un état plus ancien et moins endommagé que 
celui dont dépend toute la tradition grecque directe. Ce témoignage permet 
de combler une partie de la grande lacune du livre I?°, mais aussi de compléter 
en totalité une lacune dont l'ampleur était autrement inconnue a |’intérieur 
du livre III$’. La prise en compte de ce témoignage dans la nouvelle édition de 
oeuvre actuellement en préparation pour la collection des Sources chrétiennes 
devrait donc permettre d’améliorer le texte en plusieurs points. 

La réception du texte dans le monde hellénophone, telle qu'elle peut 
étre évaluée grace a la tradition indirecte, fait une trés large place au livre III, 
plus qu’aux livres I et II; certains passages de ce livre (par exemple la fin du 
troisiéme tome) ont connu une réelle fortune et ont été cités a de trés nom- 
breuses reprises?*. Lexamen de cette postérité exigerait un travail séparé, qui 


33 Voir F. Diekamp, « Literargeschichtliches zu der Eunomianischen Kontroverse », ByZ 18 
(1909) 1-13, ici 8-10 ; W. Jaeger, Gregorii Nysseni Contra Eunomium libri, GNo II, Leiden 1960, 
VI-XIII. 

34 Patmos, Moné tou hagiou Iohannou tou Theologou, 46 (et sa copie, Vaticano, Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. gr. 1773) ; Hagion Oros, Moné Batopediou, 129 ; Grottaferrata, 
Bibl. della Badia greca, B a III (gr. 341) ; Madrid, BN, 4857 ; d'autres manuscrits, copies par- 
tielles, ne transmettent aucun élément de Contre Eunome III : Vaticano, BAV, Ottob. gr. 241 ; 
Paris, BnF, suppl. gr. 174; suppl. gr. 81; Lesbos, Moné tou hagiou Theologou, 6 ; Brescia, 
Bibl. civica Queriniana, A IV 3 ; Hagion Oros, Moné Batopediou, 541. 

35  R.Y.Ebied — A. Van Roey — L.R. Wickham, Petri Callinicensis Patriarchae Antiocheni 
Tractatus contra Damianum II-III, Turnhout/Louvain 1994-2003, CChrSG 29, 32, 35, 543 
pour la date du traité, voir CChrSG 29, xx-xxI. 

36 ~— Entre Eun. 1.438 et 439 : voir Pierre de Callinice, Contre Damien, II XX1,236-249 (CChrSG 35, 
traduction |. 208-219) ; XLIX,123-163 (CChrSG 54, traduction |. 113-149) ; il s‘'agit de deux 
extraits du chapitre 30 de Contre Eunome I. 

37.  CETIL8,25 (GNo II 247,21) ; citation du passage dans Pierre de Callinice, Contre Damien, III 
XLV,156-200 (CChrSG 54, traduction I. 142-182). 

38  CEIIL3,63-66 (GNo II 130,16-131,13) : Actes du concile de Constantinople III 340, 23-342, 15 
(aco ILII1) ; CE III 3,64-66 (GNo II 130,24-131,11) : Actes du concile du Latran a. 649, 428 
Flor. 24 (Aco ILII.3) ; CE Ill 3,64 (GNo II 130,19-22) : Théodoret de Cyr, Eranistes, flor. I, 51 
(Ettlinger 106,10-12) ; CE III 3,65-66 (GNO II 130,28-131,13) : Paris. gr. 1115, n° 87 (A. Alexakis, 
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permettrait sirement de mieux comprendre la manieére dont les textes doctri- 
naux de l’évéque de Nysse ont été recus pendant la période byzantine. 


Ul Structure de Contre Eunome III 


Si la transmission du texte témoigne de perturbations anciennes et impor- 
tantes, c’est que la forme prise par l’ouvrage ne facilitait pas une juste compré- 
hension de sa structure. Comment comprendre l’articulation de ce vaste traité ? 
Il faut tout d’abord garder a l’esprit que Contre Eunome III, tout comme Contre 
Eunome { et II (et la Réfutation), est la réfutation suivie d’un texte adverse. II 
ne s'agit pas seulement d’une réponse aux positions théologiques d’Eunome, 
mais bien de la réfutation, page a page, ligne a ligne, d’un texte donné, l’Apolo- 
gie de lapologie. Un tel écrit échappe totalement a nos catégories modernes : 
dans la polémique la plus exacerbée, quel qu’en soit le domaine, jamais on 
ne trouve aujourd’hui une démarche semblable. Dans l’'Antiquité chrétienne, 
en revanche, une telle forme est courante et largement pratiquée, aussi bien 
dans le domaine grec que dans le domaine latin, et elle trouve une postérité 
encore importante dans le monde byzantin. C’est ce qui explique la structure 


Codex Parisinus graecus 1115 and its Archetype, Washington 1996, 276) ; Doctrina Patrum, 
15, XIX (Diekamp 97) ; Catena Nicetae in Lc, extrait 3175 (Krikonés Iviron 371, f. 598 ; Vat. 
gr. 1661, f. 299v) ; CE III 3,65-66 (GNO II 130,28-131,10) : Facundus d’Hermiane, Défense des 
trois chapitres, XI 1v,1 (CChrSL goA 340) ; CE III 6,65-66 (GNO II 130,28-131,8) : Théodoret 
de Cyr, Eranistes, flor. III, 48 (Ettlinger 241,21-28) ; CE III 3,65-66 (GNo II 130,28-131,7) : 
Gélase, De duabus naturis, n° 24 (ABAW.PH 10 99,31-36) ; CE III 3,65 (GNO II 130,28-131,1) : 
Anastase, Viae dux, XXIII 2,69-72 (CChrSG 8 311) ; Michel Glykas, Quaestiones in s. scriptu- 
ras,79 (Eustratiadés 308,19-22) ; CE III 3,65 (130,28-29) : Léonce de Jérusalem, Témoignages 
des saints, 68 (Gray [OECT| 68,15-17) ; Jean Damascene, Exposé de la foi, 59,153-154 (PTS 12 
150) ; CE III 365-66 (GNo II 131,5-7): Ephrem d’Antioche, cité par Photius, Bibliothéque, 
229 (CUFr 264b25-29) ; CE III 3,66 (GNo II 131,6-13) : Léonce de Byzance, Adversus nes- 
torianos et eutychianos, Vat. gr. 2195, p. 37-38 (Oxon. Laud. Bg2, ff. 4gv-50) ; CE III 3,66 
(GNO II 131,6-10) : Anastase, Viae dux, XIII 3,u0-114 (CChrSG 8 221); CE II 3,66 (GNo II 
131,6-8) : Florilége nestorien de Cambridge, Réfutation des anathématismes de Cyrille, testi- 
monium 31 (Abramowski— Goodman 86,3-5[trad.]) ; CE III 3,66 (GNo II 131,6-7) : Anastase, 
Viae dux, X1,2,77-79 (CChrSG 8 150-151) ; CE III 3,66-67 (GNO II 131,13-22) : Justinien, Contre 
les trois chapitres, 48 (ABAW.PH 18 59,9-13) ; CE III 3,67 (GNo II 131,19-132,7) : Sévere d’An- 
tioche, Propositions hérétiques (CSCO 244 300,10-22) ; Contra additiones Juliani (CSCO 295 
18,16-28) ; CE III 3,67 (GNo II 132,3-7) : Léonce de Byzance, Adversus nestorianos et euty- 
chianos, Vat. gr. 2195, p. 116 ; Nicéphore de Constantinople, Contra Eusebium, 66,7 (Pitra 
485,25) ; CE III 3,68 (GNO II 132,26-133,4) : Pierre de Callinice, Contre Damien, III XIX,306- 
313 (CChrSG 32 529). 
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méme de l’ouvrage : citation du texte adverse, réponse — plus ou moins déve- 
loppée, plus ou moins libre. Cela établi, comment les quelques trois cent pages 
de Contre Eunome III sont-elles organisées? 


1 Tomes et chapitres 

Il faut tout d’abord évaluer la pertinence des divisions de l’ceuvre telles qu’elles 
nous ont été transmises. Je présenterai tout d’abord ce point a partir de la tradi- 
tion manuscrite et des sources anciennes, avant d’envisager la chose d’un point 
de vue interne a l’ceuvre. 


a Tradition manuscrite 

Si l’on suit les indices donnés par les manuscrits, et repris dans les éditions 
de 1615, 1618 et 1638, dont la derniére est reproduite par la Patrologia graeca, 
comme dans I’édition de Fr. Oehler, le Contre Eunome est constitué de treize 
livres. Ainsi que l’ont montré Fr. Diekamp et W. Jaeger®®, il faut en fait reconsti- 
tuer une structure originale en trois livres (plus un, la Réfutation). Le troisieme 
livre du Contre Eunome proprement dit se trouva divisé en dix tomes, ce qui ne 
fut pas le cas des deux premiers. La tradition indirecte permet de faire remon- 
ter au plus tard au sixiéme siécle cette division interne? ; on verra cependant 
que des indices liés au contenu conduisent a ne pas attribuer 4 Grégoire lui- 
méme cette division, et donc a situer son introduction entre la fin du 4° s. et 
le 6's. 

Un dernier indice pourrait guider la lecture : on trouve en effet dans les 
manuscrits une division en chapitres, dont les éditions, jusqu’a celle de 
W. Jaeger incluse, ne reproduisent que la table initiale. Cependant, il faut 
introduire ici une distinction entre les chapitres du livre I et ceux du livre III. 
Ceux du livre I sont présents dans les différentes branches de la tradition 
manuscrite grecque et apparaissent toujours a la méme place dans le texte*! ; 
on s'accorde a les faire remonter 4 Grégoire lui-méme. En outre, ces chapitres 


39 Voir supra, n. 33. 

40 C'est de nouveau le témoignage de Pierre de Callinice qui est déterminant en la matiére, 
méme si les teémoignages réunis par Fr. Diekamp donnaient déja des éléments impor- 
tants. Voir en particulier l’explication de la différence entre les deux systémes de désigna- 
tion des livres donnée par Pierre, et appuyée sur des citations de Sévére d’Antioche, en 
Contre Damien, III XIX,224-525 (CChrSG 32, traduction |. 208-475). Lintérét de ces textes 
pour comprendre la transmission du Contre Eunome de Grégoire avait déja été indiquée 
par R. Y. Ebied — A. Van Roey — L. R. Wickham, Peter of Callinicum, Anti-Tritheist Dossier, 
Louvain 1981, 45, n. 7. 

41 M. Cassin, « Les kephalaia du livre I », in: R. Winling, Grégoire de Nysse, Contre Eunome I, 
147-691, SC 524, Paris 2010, 359-364. 
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sont utilisés dés le sixiéme siécle pour se référer avec précision a tel ou tel 
passage du livre I*?, et ces emplois confirment le teémoignage des manuscrits 
grecs sur la position des chapitres dans le texte. 

En revanche, les chapitres du livre III sont rédigés d’une maniere tres dif- 
férente, beaucoup plus maladroite**; ils n’apparaissent dans la tradition 
manuscrite que dans les témoins de l'une des sous-familles et sont totalement 
inconnus de la tradition indirecte**. Il n’y a donc pas a leur accorder plus 
de poids qu’a une lecture assez ancienne — trés probablement postérieure au 
6° s. — mais pas particuliérement approfondie de |’ceuvre. On voit que, pour 
cette question de la structure du livre III, manuscrits ou sources anciennes ne 
nous apportent que peu d’éléments positifs. 


b Examen interne : pertinence des tomes 
Un examen interne est plus décourageant encore : en effet, si la division en 
tomes obéit dans l'ensemble a une certaine logique, une étude détaillée montre 
qu'elle est loin d’étre totalement satisfaisante. J’en prendrai ici un seul exemple, 
dans la mesure ou cette étude est plus a sa place dans le commentaire de cha- 
cun des tomes. En Contre Eunome, III 3,15-25, Grégoire cite un long fragment 
d’Eunome - le plus long du traité*® — dont la réfutation s’étend ensuite sur plus 
de deux tomes (CE III 3,26-5,17). La réponse de Grégoire s’articule en sept élé- 
ments, censés répondre chacun a l'un des griefs d’Eunome, et qui remplissent 
les tomes 3 et 4 ; une dernieére partie, qui correspond a la fin du fragment euno- 
mien (CE III 3,25) et porte sur 2 Co 3, 17, est rejetée au début du tome 5. 
Résumons : la structure en dix tomes n’est pas absurde ; elle est commode, 
en outre, et c'est d’ailleurs pour cette raison qu'elle a été retenue ici afin de 
structurer le commentaire du texte. Cependant, elle n'est pas entiérement 


42 Crest le cas, de maniére a peu prés systématique, chez Pierre de Callinice (cf. supra n. 35), 
mais également dans les actes du Concile de Constantinople III (680-681), Aco II.2.1- 
2, 306,5-9, ou encore dans |’Anonyme sur Bekkos et Photius, Flor. I, n° 5-7 (V. Laurent — 
J. Darrouzeés, Dossier grec de l'Union de Lyon (1273-1277), Paris 1976, 528-537, ici 534-535), ou 
bien dans les Refutationes de Jean VI Cantacuzene, II 1,8-17 (CChrSG 16). 

43 La question de la nature de la division en chapitre des différents livres du Contre Eunome 
a été souvent évoquée sans jamais recevoir de traitement définitif; voir cependant 
W. Jaeger, Gregorii Nysseni Contra Eunomium libri, GNo Il, Leiden 1960, Ix, XVI-XVII; 
J.-A. Roder, Gregor von Nyssa, 73-75. 

44 Firenze, Bibl. Medicea Laurenziana, plut. 6.17 ; Vaticano, BAV, Vat. gr. 447. Pour leur posi- 
tion dans ces deux manuscrits, voir le tableau donné en annexe p. 29-31. 

45 Le fragment occupe 142 lignes de |’édition Jaeger ; en comparaison, l’important fragment 
doctrinal qui ouvre la seconde partie du livre I (151-155) occupe 53 lignes de la méme édi- 
tion ; l'un des plus longs fragments du livre II (487-488) occupe 24 lignes. 
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satisfaisante, dans la mesure ot elle ne rend pas parfaitement compte de 
Yorganisation du texte nysséen, et il est indispensable de garder une grande 
liberté vis-a-vis d’elle dans I’étude de I’ceuvre. 


2 Structure interne : Eunome, Basile, Eunome, Grégoire 

Sil’on se penche maintenant sur le fonctionnement du texte méme de l’évéque 
de Nysse, la situation n’est pas plus simple. En effet, au premier abord, il 
semble y avoir un fil conducteur évident pour lire la réfutation de Grégoire : 
la trame du texte est fournie par le texte qu'il réfute, et qu’il dit suivre pas a 
pas. Mais ce texte ne nous est pas intégralement conservé, et les extraits rete- 
nus par l’évéque de Nysse ne nous en restituent pas nécessairement les étapes 
essentielles. 


a L'Apologie de lapologie, fil conducteur du texte nysséen? 

Silauteur affirmait en effet au début de l’ceuvre (CE I 24)*6 qu'il allait réorgani- 
ser la matiére adverse, cette affirmation ne portait en fait que sur la premiére 
section du livre I (CE11-146), quiest résolument a part dans le traité. Cependant, 
lévéque de Nysse ne dit jamais explicitement qu'il suit ordre du texte euno- 
mien, contrairement a Origéne dans le Contre Celse, par exemple*’. En l’ab- 
sence d’un discours de la méthode, il ne reste qu’a s’appuyer sur des indices, 
qui paraissent toutefois probants. Grégoire indique en quelques endroits qu’il 
va chercher plus loin un passage d’Eunome, afin de le rapprocher de la citation 
de son adversaire qu'il réfute alors*® ; en d’autres lieux, il signale qu’il laisse de 
cété un peu du texte d’Eunome, soit qu’il l’ait déja traité, soit qu'il ne présente 
pas d’intérét doctrinal*®. Le plus souvent, cependant, il indique que le passage 
d’Eunome qu'il retient se situe a la suite du précédent, ou peu aprés®°. 

Ces indices suffisent, me semble-t-il, pour reconstituer la maniére dont 
Grégoire procéde: il suit dans ses grandes lignes lordre du texte d’Eunome, 
tout en s’autorisant de temps a autre des écarts, lorsque le processus de la réfu- 
tation le justifie. Cela ne signifie pas, cependant, qu'il en suive /a structure : 


46 Voir M. Cassin, « Réfuter sans lasser le lecteur : pratique de la réfutation dans le Contre 
Eunome de Grégoire de Nysse », StPatr 47 (2010) 71-76, p. 73. 

47 Origéne, Contre Celse, Prol. 6 ; I 41, etc. 

48  CEIII1,7 (GNo II 6,3-6) ; 3,32 (GNO II 19,6-9) ; 7,7 (GNO I 217,13-16). 

49  CEIIL 4,39 (GNo II 149,6-8) ; 5,19 (GNO II 166,24-27), etc. 

50 R.P.Vaggione, Eunomius, The Extant Works, Oxford 1987, 92 et n. 93-95 (mais toutes 
les références données ne correspondent pas forcément a lenchainement du texte 
d’Eunome) ; voir aussi CE III 2,82 (GNO II 79,15-21), 88 (GNO II 82,6-9), 104 (GNO II 86,27- 
28), 117 (GNO II 91,4), etc. 
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rien ne nous prouve qu'il retient les passages les plus significatifs de l’Apologie 
de lapologie, ou du moins quiil en rend convenablement l’argumentation et 
la progression. Au contraire, le procédé méme de la réfutation doit nous invi- 
ter ala prudence : toutes les armes sont bonnes pour réfuter Eunome, et nous 
ne pouvons écarter la possibilité que Grégoire laisse délibérément de cété des 
passages importants du texte de son adversaire. 

En tout cas, les éléments fournis par les commentaires de Grégoire sur le 
texte qu’il réfute, si abondants soient-ils par rapport 4 ceux d’autres auteurs, 
ne nous permettent en aucun cas de reconstituer la structure de |’ceuvre 
eunomienne. 


b Structure et histoire longue : Apologie d’Eunome, Contre Eunome 
de Basile, Apologie de lapologie d’Eunome, Contre Eunome de 
Grégoire 
Mais la question, posée au niveau des rapports entre l’ceuvre de Grégoire et 
celle d’Eunome, dont nous n’avons plus que des fragments, rebondit encore : 
en effet, l’Apologie de lapologie d’'Eunome est a son tour une réfutation du 
Contre Eunome de Basile. A une étape encore antérieure, l’ceuvre de Basile réfu- 
tait l’Apologie d’Eunome. On peut résumer ces éléments, pour le troisieme livre 
de Grégoire, dans un tableau, qui pourra sirement encore étre précisé*. 

Ce tableau, méme s'il demanderait 4 étre largement complété pour |’Apo- 
logie, traitée ici plus rapidement dans la mesure ot elle n’est pas notre objet 
premier, est relativement instructif>?. On note en effet que si Basile avait, dans 
ses grandes lignes, suivi la progression de l’Apologie, ce n’est pas la méthode 
que retient Eunome pour réfuter Basile : il n’hésite pas a faire des retours en 
arriére, ou a regrouper des passages en fonction d’un théme. En second lieu, 
nombre de chapitres basiliens n’apparaissent pas ici : il est impossible de dire 


51 ~~ Voir annexe 2, p. 31-33. 

52 Les correspondances précises entre l'Apologie et le Contre Eunome de Basile — pas plus 
que celles qui unissent le Contre Eunome de Grégoire et celui de Basile, d’ailleurs (voir 
cependant B. Pottier, Dieu et le Christ selon Grégoire de Nysse. Etude systématique du 
Contre Eunome avec traduction inédite des extraits d’Eunome, Namur 1994, 26-27, qui reste 
cependant assez imprécis) — n’ont jamais été traitées dans le détail, ni par R. P. Vaggione, 
Eunomius, The Extant Works, Oxford 1987, ni par B.Sesboiié - G.M.De Durand - 
L. Doutreleau, Basile de Césarée, Contre Eunome ; Eunome, Apologie. Introduction, édition 
et traduction, SC 299, 305, Paris 1982, 1983, ni par B. Sesboiié, Saint Basile et la Trinité. Un 
acte théologique au IV’ siécle. Le réle de Basile de Césarée dans lélaboration de la doctrine et 
du langage trinitaire, Paris 1998, ni par A. Negro — D. Ciarlo, Eunomio, « Apologia » ; Basilio 
di Cesarea, « Contro Eunomio ». Introduzione, traduzione e note, Roma 2007. 
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si Eunome les avait purement et simplement laissés de cdté, ou si c'est au 
contraire Grégoire qui, dans son processus de sélection au sein du texte euno- 
mien, n’a pas retenu les sections qui les concernaient. 

Demeure en effet une grande inconnue: quelle part du texte d’Eunome 
Grégoire nous rapporte-t-il ? On pourrait chercher des points de comparai- 
son : puisque nous possédons encore la Profession de foi d’Eunome 4 laquelle 
répond la Réfutation, on peut mesurer la part du texte d’Eunome que cite son 
adversaire: 60 % environ, alors que le Contre Eunome de Basile ne cite que 25 % 
de l’Apologie. Mais il faut prendre en compte la longueur des textes considé- 
rés : l’Apologie est quatre fois plus longue que la Profession de foi. Or !’Apolo- 
gie de lapologie était bien plus importante encore®. I] est donc probable que 
Grégoire ne nous en rapporte qu'une infime partie. 

En outre, ce tableau permet de noter que de larges portions du texte nysséen 
nont pas de correspondant direct, ni dans les citations qu'il fait de lApolo- 
gie de lapologie, ni éventuellement dans le Contre Eunome de Basile : Grégoire 
conserve donc une certaine marge de manceuvre, alors méme qu'il réfute 
de maniere suivie le texte de son adversaire. Ces espaces de liberté sont trés 
importants, puisqu’ils constituent des lieux ot. Grégoire développe librement 
sa pensée, selon la pente qui lui est propre et presque sans plus étre contraint 
par le contenu du texte adverse. Ils sont en cela comparables, dans une cer- 
taine mesure, aux corollaires des commentaires de Simplicius, et plus large- 
ment aux digressions des commentaires néoplatoniciens tardifs**. Jétudierai 
un peu plus loin quelques exemples plus en détail®®. 


53 Dans la mesure ou il est possible d’extrapoler la taille du traité. Plusieurs indices, cepen- 
dant, suggérent que l'Apologie de lapologie était sensiblement plus longue que les autres 
traités d’Eunome conservés. Tout d’abord, lceuvre était divisée en cing livres; or ni 
l’Apologie, ni la Profession de foi ne présentent de divisions internes. En second lieu, on 
peut noter que les réfutations qui lui ont été consacrées sont d’une taille importante, 
quiil s’agisse de celle de Grégoire de Nysse, seule conservée, ou de celle de Théodore de 
Mopsueste, a en croire Photius (Bibliotheque, 4 [CUFr 3440-41] : 25 livres ; sur cette ceuvre, 
voir R. P. Vaggione, « Some Neglected Fragments of Theodore of Mopsuestia’s Contra 
Eunomium », JTAS 31 (1980) 403-470). La notice 138 du méme ouvrage de Photius (CUFr 
g7bu-98a16), dont la premiére partie est consacrée a l’Apologie de l'apologie, ne donne 
aucune information sur sa taille — si ce n’est que Photius n’en connait déja plus que trois 
livres. 

54 Voir en particulier l’étude de P. Golitsis, Les commentaires de Simplicius et de Jean Philopon 
ala Physique dAristote, Berlin, New York 2008, 86-203. 

55 Voir infra p. 24-26. 
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Nous nous trouvons donc face a une aporie : la structure du texte de Grégoire 
doit dépendre, d’une facon ou d’une autre, de celle de l’ceuvre d’Eunome, mais 
nous ne pouvons reconstituer cette derniére. Pour comprendre le fonctionne- 
ment du Contre Eunome de Grégoire, il nous manque donc un élément essen- 
tiel. Nous sommes en effet dans la quasi impossibilité de savoir ce que l’évéque 
de Nysse retient et ce qu'il écarte, ce qu'il réfute et ce qu'il laisse de cété. I] nous 
est donc impossible d’évaluer la portée de la réfutation nysséenne, et sa bonne 
foi, la liberté qu'il prend par rapport aux arguments adverses. Nous sommes 
contraints a faire confiance au réfutateur, alors méme qu'il a un intérét direct 
et immédiat a paraitre l’emporter. Autrement dit, puisque nous n’avons accés 
qu’a la réfutation, nous ne pouvons juger vraiment de sa valeur, ni des posi- 
tions d’Eunome, et nous sommes réduits 4 une longue enquéte pour mesu- 
rer la part d'initiative nysséenne. En revanche, il nous est tout a fait loisible 
d'étudier l’élaboration théologique de Grégoire, ses constructions littéraires et 
exégétiques, a condition de tenir compte du double fait qu’elles appartiennent 
a la réfutation d’Eunome et qu'elles ne sont pas nécessairement des réponses a 
tel ou tel de ses arguments, moins encore des réponses probantes. 


IV Vue d’ensemble sur le livre III : réfutation et élaboration libre 


Sans prétendre empiéter sur l’examen détaillé de chaque tome, je souhaiterais 
proposer ici deux perspectives transversales, qui concernent, l'une, la forme 
littéraire de l’ceuvre, l'autre, les contenus qui ne relévent pas directement de la 
controverse avec Eunome. 


1 Forme littéraire 

Le Contre Eunome, en effet, n'est pas une simple discussion théologique sur 
la juste maniére de comprendre les rapports intra-trinitaires ou la nature de 
la seconde et de la troisieéme Personnes divines. Ainsi que le montre claire- 
ment le prologue®, le but de Grégoire est de mettre a terre son adversaire®”, 
et tous les moyens sont bons pour cela. La conclusion du dixiéme tome, qui 
nest marquée ni par une synthése doctrinale, ni par une priére ou toute autre 
forme d’élévation spirituelle, est simplement indiquée par une image polé- 
mique supplémentaire, lorsque Grégoire compare Eunome a Démosthéne, de 


56 Voir dans ce volume l’analyse qu’en propose A. Capone, « Challenging the Heretic : the 
preface of Gregory of Nyssa’s Contra Eunomium III », p. 512-527. 

57 ~~ Et [...] tov dvtaywvorhy [...] 4 terol mrwpoot norte Tov dOAyTIKOV KaTABAnEHvat vopov, [...], 
ércel odv dig Hoy xataBAnfels ev toc mporAaBodat Adyois Edvdpuog... (CE Ill 1,1 [GNo II 3,1-8]). 
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maniere ironique bien entendu®®. Le livre III s’ouvre et se clét sur des passages 
ou la rhétorique polémique l’emporte sur la réflexion théologique, contraire- 
ment a ce que l'on trouve par exemple dans le Contre Eunome de Basile, qui 
se termine par un point théologique, et s’ouvre méme vers une perspective 
eschatologique®. 

Il n’est pas sans intérét, de ce fait, de préter attention a la place qu’occupent 
la polémique, les attaques ad hominem, dans le traité de l’évéque de Nysse. 
Car, si le ton est presque de bout en bout polémique, on note la présence de 
séquences ow les attaques contre la personne d’Eunome prennent toute la 
place, ou peu s’en faut ; ce sont d’ailleurs les passages les plus élaborés sur le 
plan littéraire, ceux qui font le plus appel aux sources classiques, 4 un voca- 
bulaire rare, a des images recherchées. J’ai déja eu l'occasion d’étudier l'une de 
ces sections, située dans le tome 5 (CE III 5,23-25)®°, et plusieurs autres lieux 
se préteraient a une telle analyse®!. Ces passages, d’un langage souvent violent 
et peu ameéne pour l’adversaire, constituent paradoxalement des espaces de 
respiration dans le cours de la réfutation théologique, une sorte de repos pour 
Yesprit, dont la tension intellectuelle peut alors se relacher au profit du seul 
jugement littéraire. D’une certaine facon, ces sections jouent un réle similaire 
a celui des comparaisons homériques ou des mythes platoniciens : elles offrent 
une respiration a l’auditeur ou au lecteur. 


58 CE Ill 10,50 (GNO II 309,14-17): Anyooevuc@ yap Guu Tov Eautod Adyov tovwaacg doc 
Tig Hutv €E ‘OAtiajptdo¢ Totavieds dvanepyve, TO Spywd tod Oytopos ev TH ual’ NUdV aydvi 
utpovuevoc. Cf. également CE III 10,54 (GNO II 310,25-311,6). Pour l’analyse de ces passages, 
voir l’étude du 10° tome par M. Ludlow, « Contra Eunomium III 10 — Who is Eunomius? », 
P- 442-474, ainsi que M. Cassin, L’criture de la controverse, 173-187. 

59 Basile, CE Ill 7,38-43 (SC 305 174-175) : EdceBods yao éott Stavotacg ta dnoowwnybevta ev tats 
aylais Tpapats ebruetobonr eripyuilew TH cyim Mvetpott, nmemetobar dé thy Eurnetotav adtod 
xat dxprby xatdAnpw Eig tov Sotepov Huiv dnoxeiobant cidve, Stav SiaBdwtes TO OV EodmttpOU 
xetl cuiviypotos dpdy tyy dAnetav, tig Meds TEdowrov Bewptac dEwAOpeEv. « Car c'est le propre 
d'une pensée pieuse que de prendre garde a ne pas attribuer au Saint-Esprit ce que les 
saintes Ecritures ont tu, et elle est persuadée que l’expérience et l’exacte compréhension 
de Esprit nous sont réservées pour le siécle a venir, lorsque, apres avoir dépassé la vision 
de la vérité a travers un miroir et en énigme, nous serons jugés dignes de la contemplation 
face a face (cf.1 Co 13, 12). » Voir cependant B. Sesboiié — G. M. De Durand — L. Doutreleau, 
Basile de Césarée t. II, 174-175, n.2 et A. Negro — D. Ciarlo, Eunomio, 321, n. 39, qui sou- 
lignent a la fois que le troisieme livre basilien ne comporte pas de véritable conclusion et 
qu'il se termine cependant sur une perspective ouverte sur l’eschatologie. 

60  M. Cassin, « “Plumer Isocrate” : usage polémique du vocabulaire comique chez Grégoire 
de Nysse », REG 121 (2008) 783-796. 

61 Voir des éléments complémentaires dans M. Cassin, L’écriture de la controverse, 136-157. 
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Elles remplissent cependant, dans le méme temps, une fonction a part 
entiére dans la visée d’ensemble de l’ceuvre. En effet, en déconsidérant la per- 
sonne de son adversaire, Grégoire prépare la réfutation de ses idées et se rend 
par avance son public favorable. Mais en outre, la caractérisation rhétorique 
quill donne d’Eunome n'est pas sans lien avec le classement théologique qu'il 
souhaite lui appliquer. La maniére dont l’évéque de Nysse décrit les travers de 
langage et de pensée d’Eunome fait déja partie de la réfutation, dans la mesure 
ou elle donne au lecteur des indices, plus ou moins transparents, sur la dange- 
rosité et les déviances supposées de I’adversaire®. S’il ne s’agit pas de prendre 
ces affirmations de Grégoire pour argent comptant, dans la mesure ou elles 
nous renseignent moins sur la pensée d’Eunome que sur la vision que son 
adversaire cherche a en donner, il ne faut pas pour autant les écarter comme 
matiére dépourvue de valeur philosophique ou religieuse. 

Il importe donc, lors de la lecture du traité, de considérer avec attention la 
part respective des raisonnements fondés et solides et celle des pures attaques 
contre Eunome, oti la pensée de Grégoire se déforme pour mieux ridiculiser 
son adversaire. Ou plutét, il est nécessaire de préter une attention constante 
a l’entrelacement de ces deux domaines, dont j’ai ici caractérisé les pdles 
extrémes, mais qu'il faut en fait se représenter comme un continuum reliant les 
deux extrémes. Les « lieux polémiques » ou « lieux littéraires » que j'évoquais 
a l'instant ne sont en effet que la partie visible d’une réalité bien plus impor- 
tante, et qui marque tout le traité : l’un des buts du texte — le plus important 
sans doute — est de réduire Eunome et ses positions théologiques a néant. En 
aucun cas, nous ne devons donc oublier cet objectif de l’auteur lorsque nous 
lisons le Contre Eunome, au risque de prendre pour des théses nysséennes ce 
qui n'est qu’argument de circonstance. 


2 Contenu non directement lié a l’Apologie de l’apologie 
Mais l'autre pdle de ce continuum n’en est pas moins important. En effet, si d’un 
cété, la réfutation influe sur l’écriture nysséenne au point d’y occuper toute la 
place, en d'autres passages, Eunome, ses idées et son ceuvre disparaissent tota- 
lement du champ pris en compte par Grégoire. A l’opposé de la polémique 
pure, il y a la théologie pure, si l’on peut dire ; autrement dit, a l’opposé de la 
pure attaque ad hominem, il y a une réflexion et une élaboration théologique 
ou exégétique détachées du contexte de la réfutation eunomienne. 

En effet, comme je l’'ai suggéré tout a l’heure, le contenu du Contre Eunome 
ne se réduit pas a ce que pourrait laisser supposer son but affiché. S’il s'agit 
bien d’une réfutation de l’'Apologie de lapologie telle que l’a rédigée Eunome, 


62 Surce point, voir par exemple les déductions de M. Ludlow, « Contra Eunomium IIL 10 ». 
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le contenu en est plus large, ainsi que je le montrerai a partir de quelques 
exemples. On peut retenir en premier lieu le développement consacré, dans le 
premier tome, a l'explication de Pr 8, 22: dans les écrits d’Eunome réfutés par 
les deux fréres, y compris dans les fragments que cite Grégoire dans le Contre 
Eunome, Px 8, 22 rest pas explicitement mentionné, moins encore commenteé ; 
cela ne signifie pas qu’Eunome ne l’emploie pas ailleurs, comme en Apologie, 
26, chapitre qui n’est cependant pas réfuté par Basile®. Tout au plus la réfé- 
rence au verset est-elle sous-entendue lorsqu’Eunome dit le Fils « créé »®4, 
Basile, comme Grégoire, traite de ce verset comme d’une objection que pour- 
rait lui opposer son adversaire, ou plutdt ses adversaires, dans la mesure ou, 
contrairement a l'usage le plus courant dans les deux Contre Eunome, ce n'est 
pas le singulier mais le pluriel qui est alors employé pour désigner la source de 
Yobjection®>. Les deux Cappadociens sont en cela les héritiers d’une tradition 
assez longue, puisque le premier arianisme avait explicitement utilisé ce 


63 Il faut dailleurs préter attention au terme grec ;on comprend mal pourquoi R. P. Vaggione, 
Eunomius, The Extant Works, Oxford 1987 renvoie, dans l'apparat d’Apol. 12, 2-3 (Vaggione 
46) et 17, 13-14 (Vaggione 54), a Pr 8, 22, dans la mesure ot le texte est yewyya xal motnua. 
La seule citation explicite de Pr 8, 22 par Eunome se trouve en Apol. 26, 15-16 (Vaggione 
70), chapitre dont l’appartenance au traité d’origine ne fait pas vraiment difficulté 
(R. P. Vaggione, The Extant Works, 12-14; B. Sesboiié — G. M. De Durand - L. Doutreleau, 
Basile de Césarée t.1, 55-58; A. Negro — D. Ciarlo, Eunomio, 13-14), mais qui n’a pas été 
réfuté par Basile. La citation de Profession de foi, 3,4-5 (Vaggione 152) ne porte pas sur le 
verbe ‘créer’, qui intéresse ici Grégoire, mais sur la question du Principe. On trouve égale- 
ment une citation en Apol. 28, 23-24 (Vaggione 74), directement employée pour justifier 
le statut de créature du Fils, mais ce chapitre, s'il est eunomien, est de provenance et de 
contexte inconnus (R. P. Vaggione, The Extant Works, 16 ; B. Sesboiié — G. M. De Durand — 
L. Doutreleau, Basile de Césarée t. I, 58). 

64 Si lon suppose une utilisation tacite de Pr 8, 22 pour appuyer la désignation du Fils 
comme créature, il n’aurait fallu relever que les occurrences ot apparaissent soit le nom 
xtioua, soit le verbe xti@w. Voir par exemple Eunome, Apol. 18, 3-4 (Vaggione 54), et ’em- 
ploi caractéristique d’Apol. 28, 21 (Vaggione 74), immédiatement suivi d’une référence a 
Pr 8, 22 (sur ce passage, voir la note précédente). Pour le verbe, Apol. 15, 15 (Vaggione 52) ; 
18, 2 (Vaggione 54). 

65 Basile, CE II 20,21 (ot d€... xatapevdyouct ; SC 305 82), qui emploie le pluriel pour désigner 
les tenants de la position qu'il réfute, et non le singulier, semblant ainsi viser plus lar- 
gement que le seul Eunome. On trouve une formulation semblable chez Grégoire, tant 
en CE I 298 (GNO I 114,13-14: xd twvec... mpoxetpiGwvtot) qu’en CE III 1,21 (GNO II 10,25: 
taxa 8 dv nutv éxetvo mpoevexSetn map’ adtmv...). On notera dans ces deux cas la formula- 
tion a la troisiéme personne du pluriel et l'emploi de l’optatif dans le second. C’est aussi 
la 3° personne du pluriel qui est employée en Ref: 10 (GNO II 358,7 : mpopepovot) et en 
Simpl. 62,16 (GNO IIL.1; mpd¢ dé tods A€yovtas) — mais pour ce dernier texte, qui ne vise pas 
un adversaire unique et identifié, l'emploi du pluriel est moins surprenant, tout comme 
chez Grégoire de Nazianze (Or. 30 2,1 [SC 250 226] : ott yap Ev uév adtoic). 
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verset®®, Toutefois, si Basile consacre a Pr 8, 22 quelques lignes ot point 
la géne®’, Grégoire traite de l’exégése de ce verset pendant plus de quinze 
pages, qui constituent une sorte de petit traité sur l'interprétation du livre des 
Proverbes et en particulier de Pr 8°. Une étude détaillée de cette section per- 
met de montrer que, tout autant qu’Eunome ou tel autre de son parti, c'est 
l'interprétation du verset et du livre proposée par Eusébe, dans sa controverse 
avec Marcel d’Ancyre, qui est visée®9. En outre, cette explication se cl6t par une 
exégése spirituelle du passage, qui n’a plus rien a voir avec le débat théologique 
du Contre Eunome (CE II11,55-59)”°. Dans ces pages, l’évéque de Nysse explique 
un texte biblique, objet de plusieurs controverses, et utilise pour cela diffé- 
rentes approches exégétiques : une telle section, si elle importe a la réfutation 
d’ensemble des positions d’Eunome, échappe cependant au dialogue suivi que 
Grégoire mene avec l’Apologie de lapologie dans le reste du Contre Eunome. 
On pourrait prendre d'autres exemples encore, particuliérement nets dans 
le domaine de l’exégése, comme |’explication du titre de « Premier-né », en 
Contre Eunome III 2,43-57. Ce développement est provoqué par une objection 
que Grégoire s'‘oppose a lui-méme, a l’intérieur de son propre raisonnement”. 
De nouveau, l’évéque de Nysse dépend de la controverse antérieure contre 


66 Voir par exemple Athanase, Contre les ariens, I 53 (Athanasius Werke 1.1.2 163), et la réfu- 
tation de l'exégese arienne, II 19-82 (ibid. 195-260). Faut-il comprendre que la mention des 
Teduaxol THs alpécews par Grégoire (CE Il 1,21 [GNO II 11,1]), auxquels il attribue l’habitude 
d’employer ce verset, laquelle justifie qu’il en préte l'emploi a ses adversaires du moment 
et en propose une explication, renvoie a cette premiére génération arienne? Lemploi en 
un sens temporel n’est pas impossible. Cependant, les références a Arius, dans le Contre 
Eunome, sont relativement rares et d’importance secondaire (CE I 45-46 [GNO I 37,15-22], 
modele dépassé par Aéce ; 499 [GNO | 170,25-27], pendant de Sabellius ; III 9,55 [GNo II 
285,1], dernier d’une liste d’hérétiques). 

67 Basile, Contre Eunome, II 20,21-44 (SC 305 82-84). 

68 — En CEI 298-301 (GNO I 114,17-116,1), Grégoire donne une premiere explication du texte, 
dont certains éléments préfigurent une partie de l’exégése proposée en CE III 1, mais qui 
reste encore trés proche des positions basiliennes. On trouve un autre exemple de petit 
traité consacré a l’exégése de versets ayant une importance doctrinale dans !’In illud : tunc 
et ipse ; cependant, cette fois, l’explication exégétique est totalement séparée de la réfuta- 
tion dEunome. 

69 Voir l’'analyse complete du passage dans M. Cassin, L’écriture de la controverse, 223-274. 

70 Sur cette section, voir infra l’analyse de V. Drecoll, p. 253-254. 

71 ~~ CEIII 2,43 (GNO II 66, 7-12) : dW’ we d& UH TI TOIS EvtvYYdvovat Tog MdvoIg NUdV dpiBorov 
broreinoito THY Twa auvnyopiay Tots aipetixots Sdyyact MapeYomevwr, Ex THS Seomvedotov 
youpys cEtov dv ety xat todto tots eEytaopevois ap’ NUdV MpoctEOfva. Epodat yap tows 2 
adTaY TAY dnoTTOAMAY, OY Mets Erenvyo8ymer, StL... 
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larianisme, et ici tres nettement des Discours contre les ariens d’Athanase”2, 
mais le passage s'appuie également, en un point fondamental de son argumen- 
tation, sur un discours de Grégoire de Nazianze”’. Rien, dans le texte d’Eunome 
tel qu'il nous est conservé, n’appelait une telle explication a cet endroit. 

Une lecture continue du texte permettra sirement d’isoler d’autres pas- 
sages du méme genre. A l’opposé du pole polémique se dessine ainsi un pole 
délaboration théologique « libre » : il restera donc a reconnaitre les éléments 
qui échappent au contexte immédiat de la réfutation. Pourquoi sont-ils pré- 
sents dans le texte nysséen ? Quelle est leur fonction, et quelle est leur portée ? 
Quelle importance avaient-ils pour leur auteur, qu'il les ait introduits ainsi 
dans un texte ot ils constituent comme des corps étrangers ? Si le rdle qu’a 
joué la réponse aux positions dites « hérétiques » dans le développement et 
Yapprofondissement de la théologie chrétienne est bien connu”,, il reste a étu- 
dier comment I’élaboration théologique a pu trouver place dans les interstices 
des réfutations, comme c'est le cas ici pour les passages évoqués. Il est pos- 
sible que l'explication soit simplement a chercher dans l’atténuation du danger 
eunomien, qui aurait ainsi laissé 4 Grégoire plus d’espace pour élaborer des 
positions nouvelles sans nécessairement les opposer a celles de son adversaire. 
Mais sans doute, méme dans cette hypothése, le réle de stimulant joué par 
lécriture de son opposant ne doit pas étre sous-estimé : si le traité d’Eunome 
nest pas ici la cause réelle de certains développements nysséens, il en est du 
moins l'occasion immeédiate. 


V Quelques themes du livre III 


Apres ces remarques de portée générale, venons-en au contenu du Contre 
Eunome III: comment caractériser ce livre, par rapport aux deux premiers ? 
Sans doute faut-il retenir comme théme central le Fils, seconde Personne de 


72  Athanase, Contre les ariens, II 61-64 (Athanasius Werke I.1.2 238-241). 

73 Grégoire de Nazianze, Or. 40 2 (SC 358 198-200); pour la datation du discours, voir 
C. Moreschini — P. Gallay, Grégoire de Nazianze, Discours 38-41. Introduction, texte critique, 
traduction et notes, SC 358, Paris 1990, 16-22, qui reprend les deux hypothéses (379-380 ou 
380-381), avec une préférence pour la seconde. Dans les deux cas, le discours de Grégoire 
de Nazianze se situe donc avant la rédaction de Contre Eunome III. 

74 Voir par exemple A. Le Boulluec, La notion d’hérésie dans la littérature grecque II°-IIT 
siécles, Paris 1985, t.I, 14-20. Pour une mise au point sur les problématiques récentes, 
voir A. Le Boulluec, « Orthodoxie et hérésie aux premiers siécles dans l’historiographie 
récente », in: S$. Elm — E. Rebillard — A. Romano (eds.), Orthodoxie, christianisme, histoire, 
Roma 2000, 303-319. 
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la Trinité’>. Si, étant donné l’objet général de la controverse avec Eunome, les 
deux premiers livres abordaient déja cette question, c’était toutefois, en géné- 
ral, a travers d'autres perspectives : le premier livre partait plutét du Pere, tan- 
dis que le second accordait une place prépondérante a l’examen du langage 
humain. En termes de méthode, il faut retenir d’emblée que, dans le livre III, 
Grégoire préte une attention particuliére a l'Ecriture et A son explication”®. 
Faut-il penser que l’enquéte menée sur le Fils oblige davantage a prendre en 
compte le texte biblique que celle menée sur le Pere, ou sur le langage ? Ou 
bien faut-il voir la un aspect de l’intérét propre de l’évéque de Nysse pour 
lEcriture, qui prendrait peu a peu le pas sur la réfutation d’Eunome ? 


1 Exégeése 

Si l'exégése est trés largement présente dans le troisiéme livre, ce n’est pas 
elle, cependant, qui le structure ; la progression de Grégoire — et moins encore 
celle d’Eunome — ne se fait pas de texte biblique en texte biblique, de verset 
controversé en verset controversé, comme on pourrait le penser au premier 
abord, comme il serait plus facile de le croire. Le livre III nest pas non plus bati 
comme une réfutation de l’exégése proposée par Eunome, ou les eunomiens, 
d'un certain nombre de versets bibliques, décisifs pour comprendre ce quest la 
seconde Personne de la Trinité. En effet, Grégoire explique, plus ou moins lon- 
guement, plusieurs lieux vétéro et néotestamentaires ; ces explications rem- 
plissent toutefois des fonctions diversifiées et occupent des niveaux différents 
dans la structure du livre. 

Ces exégéses, d’une part, sont dans des rapports variés avec le texte euno- 
mien: réfutation d'une exégése eunomienne, comme pour Ac 2,36 (CE III 
3-4), Mc 10,18 (CE III 9) ou Jn 20,17 (CE III 10) ; explication d’un verset contro- 
versé, mais non utilisé par Eunome, comme Pr 8,22 (CE III 1)”” ; réponse a une 
objection que Grégoire s’oppose a lui-méme, comme pour les versets pauli- 
niens contenant le titre de « Premier-né » (CE III 2), etc. D’autre part, les lieux 
exégétiques n’occupent pas toujours le niveau principal dans l’argumentation 
de Grégoire, mais peuvent aussi étre utilisés a intérieur d’un argument plus 
vaste, comme simple illustration ou bien comme argument auxiliaire”’. A ce 


75 Voir par exemple B. Pottier, Dieu et le Christ, 23. 

76 ~~ Sans aller pour autant jusqu’a faire des passages exégétiques la structure du livre III, 
comme le propose B. Pottier, Dieu et le Christ, 40, avec quelques réserves: « Se laisse- 
ra-t-on guider par les citations bibliques et leur commentaire? Lidée nous tente. » 

77 ~~ Cf. supra, p. 20-22. 

78 On pense par exemple a CE III 1,70 (GNo II 29,1-12) et a usage particulier fait de Jn 16,21: 
le verset est assez rarement employé, et le plus souvent comme témoin de la réalisation 
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titre, leur simple repérage n’est pas significatif pour comprendre la structure 
du livre, ni méme un classement en fonction de I’ampleur du passage qui leur 
est consacré. Si l’explication du texte biblique fournit un élément significatif 
pour comprendre le livre III, si les exégéses proposées par Grégoire sont d’un 
grand intérét théologique et nous éclairent sur les rapports de l’auteur avec le 
texte biblique, il est clair, cependant, que ce rest pas la qu’il faut chercher la 
clef unique de sa lecture. 

Un autre point, historiographique, vient confirmer a posteriori l'importance 
de l’exégése dans le Contre Eunome III: c'est en effet dans cet ouvrage que 
Mariette Canévet avait voulu voir un tournant dans la pratique exégétique de 
Grégoire de Nysse, et comme le lieu d’élaboration et de premiére réalisation 
d'une méthode caractéristique de cet auteur”. On sait les réserves qu'une telle 
hypothése a déja suscitées chez d’autres commentateurs®° ; on remarque aussi 
aisément, dans I’étude de M. Canévet, la faible place qui est faite aux sources 
de Grégoire, 4 ses modeles et a ses interlocuteurs : la « méthode nysséenne », 
si elle existe, ne sort pas toute armée de la téte de son auteur®!, L'étude de 
Yexégése dans le Contre Eunome III gagnera donc grandement a étre accom- 
pagnée d’une double mise en perspective, par rapport aux auteurs antérieurs 
et contemporains de Grégoire, d’une part, par rapport aux autres ceuvres de 
lévéque de Nysse, d’autre part, et ce, afin de mieux comprendre quels sont les 
facteurs qui influent sur l’explication du texte biblique par Grégoire. II n’est pas 


des prophéties de Gn 3 sur les souffrances de l’enfantement (voir par exemple Théophile 
d’Antioche, A Autolycus, II, 23 [sc 20 156]). On le trouve cependant également chez 
Grégoire, dans un contexte un peu différent, en Eccl. VI, 5 (GNO V 380, 15) et An. et res. 
149B (Krabinger 140,7-10), toujours pour donner une formulation évangélique au fait 
humain de la naissance. 

79M. Canévet, Grégoire de Nysse et U’-herméneutique biblique. Etude des rapports entre le lan- 
gage et la connaissance de Dieu, Etudes augustiniennes, série Antiquité 99, Paris 1983, 
268-273. 

80 Voir par exemple J. Reynard, Grégoire de Nysse, 13-15. 

81 Voir a contrario les vertes remarques qu’adresse M. Canévet, Grégoire de Nysse et Uher- 
méneutique biblique, 268, n. 1, a étude de M. Van Parys, « Exégése et théologie dans les 
livres Contre Eunome de Grégoire de Nysse : textes scripturaires controversés et élabo- 
ration théologique », in: M. Harl (ed.), Ecriture et culture philosophique dans la pensée 
de Grégoire de Nysse (Chevetogne 22-26 septembre 1969), Leiden 1971, 169-196 : « En plein 
accord avec la recherche des sources de Grégoire menée dans cet article, nous pensons 
cependant que son auteur n’a pas vu ce qui rend, croyons-nous, décisive la démonstra- 
tion du C. Eun. III, c'est-a-dire la découverte d’une nouvelle méthode exégétique. » Quelle 
que soit la justesse de la remarque, c’est peut-étre justement cette différence d’attention 
accordée a l'histoire et aux sources qui explique la plus ou moins grande sensibilité de 
lun et de l'autre a la nouveauté relative de la méthode nysséenne. 
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st, en particulier, qu’il soit possible de déterminer aussi aisément que le vou- 
drait M. Canévet une progression linéaire et croissante de l’exégése nysséenne ; 
les différences de contexte, de public et de genre littéraire peuvent amener 
lauteur a modifier largement des interprétations que la critique contempo- 
raine aurait tendance a tenir pour abouties, voire définitives. 


2 Philosophie et théologie 

Est-ce davantage dans une approche philosophique qu’il faudrait trouver ce 
qui unifie cet ouvrage? Si le livre II se construit assez nettement autour d’une 
réflexion sur la notion d’ézivota et plus largement sur la nature du langage®?, ce 
n'est pas le cas du livre III. On trouve bien, dans le tome 6, une petite section 
consacrée aux différents sens de yévvyatc, étudiée jadis par Marguerite Harl®? ; 
ailleurs, des réflexions sur les liens entre noms et substances (CE III 2,136-155 ; 
5,18-64), sur le temps et le commencement (CE III 7,31-43), sur le sens de ‘tre’ 
(CE III 8,32-42), etc. Rien, cependant, qui ait l’unité des réflexions des livres I et 
II. Une telle dispersion de la matiére ne facilite pas l’enquéte et il faut, le plus 
souvent, rassembler des éléments épars pour reconstituer les fondements phi- 
losophiques — et éventuellement les sources — de la pensée de Grégoire. 

Il en va de méme, me semble-t-il, pour la théologie : par exemple, le déve- 
loppement que Grégoire consacre a la lumiére, engendrée ou inengendrée 
(CE III 10), ou celui qui porte sur la fonction démiurgique du Fils (CE III 9), 
pour ne prendre que deux exemples situés vers la fin du livre III, constituent 
des sections importantes, mais qui n’occupent pas une position centrale dans 
largumentation de l’ceuvre. Faut-il voir, dans cette plus grande dispersion, 
dans cette fragmentation, un fidéle reflet du contenu de l’Apologie de lapologie 
eunomienne, dont la structure aurait été moins dense au fur et 4 mesure de sa 
progression ? Ou bien faudrait-il y reconnaitre plut6t un indice supplémen- 
taire de la lassitude relative de l’évéque de Nysse, qui chercherait moins que 
dans les deux premiers livres 4 unifier et rassembler sa matiére ? Une indica- 
tion allant en ce sens pourrait étre trouvée dans la plus grande fragmentation 
des citations d’Eunome dans les derniers tomes du livre III, qui pourrait cor- 
respondre soit a une plus grande dispersion de la pensée de l’adversaire, soit 
aux moindres efforts de Grégoire pour |’unifier. La question, difficile, mérite 


82 Voir nombre d'études dans L. Karfikova — S. Douglass — J. Zachhuber (eds.), Gregory of 
Nyssa, mais aussi M. Canévet, Grégoire de Nysse, 27-64 ; B. Pottier, Dieu et le Christ, 167-220, 
ainsi qu'une approche assez différente dans S. Douglass, Theology of the Gap. Cappadocian 
Language Theory and the Trinitarian Controversy, New York 2005. 

83 M.Harl, « Apropos d’un passage du Contre Eunome de Grégoire de Nysse : aporroia et les 
titres du Christ en théologie trinitaire », in : Le Déchiffrement du sens, 281-290. 
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détre posée. Dans tous les cas, ce troisiéme livre est trés riche dans le domaine 
théologique, et offre bien des éclairages sur la pensée de Grégoire de Nysse ; 
encore faut-il repérer ces éléments dispersés, et évaluer chacune des piéces 
de ce puzzle, de cette mosaique. Peut-on également reconnaitre, dans certains 
de ces éléments, des piéces autonomes comparables aux développements exé- 
gétiques dont on a relevé l’absence de lien direct avec l’Apologie de lapologie ? 
Une telle hypothése demande a étre vérifiée. 


3 Eunome 

Il ne faudrait pas oublier, enfin, l’autre protagoniste ; que nous apprend ce troi- 
siéme livre sur Eunome? Rappelons tout d’abord que, pas plus dans le livre 
III que dans les deux précédents, il ne faut prendre pour argent comptant les 
accusations que Grégoire adresse a son adversaire a propos de ses allégeances 
supposées, tant dans le domaine philosophique que dans le domaine religieux. 
On s'est trop souvent contenté de s’appuyer sur la polémique de Grégoire, pour 
voir en Eunome un philosophe disciple d’Aristote ou des platoniciens, adepte 
des Catégories, mais aussi influencé par le judaisme®*. Une lecture attentive 
montre aisément que tous ces éléments, s’ils nous éclairent sur les méthodes 
polémiques de l’évéque de Nysse, nous apprennent fort peu sur les sources et 
les modéles de son adversaire. Les prendre au pied de la lettre conduira au 
mieux a répéter une orthodoxie figée, qui reconnait avec soulagement Eunome 
comme un théologien dévoyé par la philosophie, dans la mesure ot coincident 
la position ecclésiale — Eunome est un hérétique — et les éléments présentés 
par Grégoire de Nysse — Eunome est un juif, un philosophe, tout sauf un chré- 
tien de bon aloi. 

A chaque étape, il est nécessaire de nous demander si les accusations adres- 
sées par Grégoire 4 Eunome sont fondeées, c’est-a-dire si elles s’appuient sur 
des éléments importants de la pensée eunomienne, ou bien s’il ne s’agit que 
d'accusations sans preuves, d’erreurs d’interprétation dues 4 Grégoire ou, pire, 
de refus volontaires de comprendre la pensée de son adversaire. Autrement 
dit, c'est a nous de faire, sur nouveaux frais, le travail d’évaluation de la pensée 
eunomienne, a partir des éléments qui nous en sont accessibles, et en écar- 
tant résolument la présentation qu’en donne Grégoire de Nysse. Peut-étre, au 
bout du compte, notre approche et celle de Grégoire coincideront-elles, mais 
rien nest moins stir. Une troisiéme perspective, cependant, est possible: la 


84 Sur cette question, voir la mise au point prudente et mesurée de G.M. De Durand, 
« Eunome », in: R. Goulet (ed.), Dictionnaire des philosophes antiques, Paris 2000, III, 
234-333. 
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polémique de Grégoire peut aussi nous instruire sur ses préoccupations théo- 
logiques et politiques, plus que sur la pensée d’Eunome®®. 

Prenons un exemple trés simple : Grégoire ne cesse de dire, et beaucoup 
ont repris depuis cette position, qu’Eunome ne s’appuyait jamais sur l’Ecriture, 
que les fondements de son raisonnement étaient a chercher dans la philoso- 
phie aristotélico-platonicienne®®. Le long fragment consacré a l'interprétation 
d'Ac 2, 36 (CE III 3,15-25) nous permet pour une fois d’accéder a la pensée d’Eu- 
nome autrement qu’a travers des bribes de texte ou des traités trés ramassés, 
comme |’Apologie ou la Profession de foi. Or ce fragment nous montre qu’Eu- 
nome s’appuie sur l’Ecriture, qu'il la commente, et qu’il utilise pour cela des 
outils proches de ceux de Grégoire, comparant le verset avec d’autres textes 
néotestamentaires et retenant les mémes auteurs de prédilection que Grégoire, 
Paul et Jean. Une étude détaillée montrerait sirement des différences métho- 
dologiques entre les deux maniéres de commenter l’Ecriture ; qu’elles ne nous 
fassent pas oublier qu’Eunome s’attache pourtant a l’expliquer, et s’arréte 
longuement sur un verset important dans la controverse. Un tel phénoméne 
était-il isolé dans l’Apologie de lapologie ? A lire le Contre Eunome de Grégoire, 
il semble que c’était le cas ; cependant, l’évéque de Nysse a-t-il sélectionné, 
dans les passages qu'il cite, un échantillon représentatif du texte eunomien ? 
Autrement dit, ce n’est pas parce que Grégoire ne cite presque jamais de pas- 
sages exégétiques qu’il n’y en avait pas dans l’ceuvre d’Eunome. La mention, 
que l'on trouve dans |’Histoire ecclésiastique de Socrate (IV 7,7-8), d’une ceuvre 
d’Eunome consacrée a l'Epitre aux Romains, pourrait aller dans ce sens®’. 

Je ne veux pas réhabiliter Eunome — non plus que le condamner. Simplement 
nous inviter 4 nous dégager de tous les a priori, de toutes les condamnations 
anticipées, que constituent le texte de Grégoire et la tradition ultérieure, 
lorsque nous cherchons a comprendre et expliquer la pensée d’Eunome. 


85 Voirencesens les contributions dans ce volume de M. Ludlow, « Contra Eunomium II110 — 
Who is Eunomius? », p. 442-474, et F. Vinel, « Eunome, juif et paien 4 la fois, a la religion 
trompeuse », p. 718-730. 

86 Voir par exemple J. L. Narvaja, Teologia y piedad en la obra de Eunomio di Cizico, Roma 
2003, qui, malgré certaines nuances, conclut a la place de plus en plus faible de l’Ecriture 
et de la tradition dans l’ceuvre d’Eunome, sans tenir compte ni des circonstances variées 
qui ont présidé a la rédaction des ceuvres conservées, ni du biais introduit par le mode 
de transmission fragmentaire de l’Apologie de lapologie. On se reportera avec profit a la 
tentative de R. P. Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus and the Nicene Revolution, Oxford 2000 
(en particulier 78-147), d’élucider les cadres qui expliquent l'impossibilité totale d’une 
conciliation, ou méme d’une compréhension, entre les Cappadociens et Eunome. 

87 On peut noter que R. P. Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus, 253, n. 329, attribue le célébre 
fragment eunomien sur la connaissance totale de l’essence divine par homme, cité par 
Socrate en HE. IV 7,13-14 (GCS 234,20-24), a ce commentaire. 
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Il serait périlleux et présomptueux, au début d’un tel ouvrage, de prétendre 
proposer une conclusion. Tout au plus voudrais-je insister sur une mise en 
garde : ne pas nous fier aux éléments qui paraissent évidents et traditionnels, 
avant d’en avoir évalué la validité. Quelle valeur a le découpage en dix tomes 
pour comprendre le texte nysséen ? Limage que nous donne Grégoire de l’Apo- 
logie de l’apologie et de son auteur a-t-elle d’autre fondement que la volonté de 
les réfuter ? Si Grégoire explique longuement tel texte biblique, est-ce néces- 
sairement parce qu’Eunome en proposait une interprétation dans l’Apologie 
de lapologie ? La liste pourrait étre allongée, bien inutilement. Il me semble, 
cependant, que ce type de question est important, au moins a titre de purifi- 
cation préalable. 


ANNEXE1_ kephalaia du livre 3 


Tome et chapitre Position dans les manuscrits L et V°8 
1.0 1,1 

1.6 1,21 

1’ 1,66 

1.8’ 1,76+89 
Le! 1,103 
16° 1,112 
tC 1,126+9° 
2.0 2,1 

2.8" 2,27+91 
2." 2,42+9 
2.0’ 2,58 

2.€' 2,82 

2.¢' 2,100 


88 _ L (Firenze, Bibl. Medicea Laurenziana, plut. 6.17 ; fin 10°-début 11° s.) et V (Vaticano, BAV, 
Vat. gr. 447 ; début du 12° s.) sont les seuls manuscrits qui transmettent la position de ces 
kephatlaia du livre III. 

89 = CEII11,76+ (GNo II 30,28). 

go —- CEI 1,126+ (GNo II. 46,17). 

91 CETI12,27+ (GNO II 60,30). 

g2 = CE II 2,424 (GNO II 66,2). 
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ANNEXE 1 

Tome et chapitre Position dans les manuscrits L et V 
2.0 2,123 
2.7 2,137 
2.6’ 2,151+93 
2. 2,161 
3.0" 3,1 

3.8" 3,12 
3-Y 3,26 
3.0" 3,46+94 
3.€' 3,56+9° 
4.0’ 4,1 

4.8" 4,17+96 
4.Y' 4,24 
4.0" 436-9” 
5.0 5p 

5-8" 532498 
5-Y 5939 
5.0’ 550 

5.6 5,56 
6.0’ 6,1 

6.8" 6,15+99 
6.y' 6,23 
6.8’ 6,32 
6.2 6,42 
6.¢7100 6,68 
7.00" 71 

7-8’ T15+0l 
93 ~—- CEI. 2,151+ (GNO II101,9). 

94 ~=CE II. 3,46+ (GNo II. 124,8). 

95  CEIIL3,56+ (GNo IL 127,30). 

96 ~—- CEI. 4,17+ (GNo II 140,8). 

97 ~=CE'III 4,36- (GNo II 147,24). 

98 CEI 5,32+ (GNo 11 171,21). 

99 ~—- CEI. 6,15+ (GNO II 191, 5). 

100 Ce chapitre n’est pas présent dans la table des chapitres éditée par W. Jaeger. 
101 CEIII7,15+ (GNO I 220, 5). 
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Tome et chapitre Position dans les manuscrits L et V 
7 7,26 

7.5 744 

8.0 8,1 

8.8’ 8,13 

8.y' 8,24 

8.5" 8,32 

9.0’ 9,1 

9.6" 9,10 

9-Y' 9,25 

9.8’ 9,42 

9.€' 9,47 

10.0 10,1 

10.8" 10,18 

10.Y' 10,26 

10.5’ 10,39 

10.€' 10,46 


ANNEXE 2. Grégoire, Contre Eunome III ; Eunome, Apologie de l’'apologie ; Basile, Contre 
Eunome ; Eunome, Apologie 


Grégoire, CE III Eunome, Basile, CE II Eunome, 
Apologia Apologiae Apologia 


III 1,4-20 ; 66-86 Ill 1,4.7 


Ill 1,21-65 II 20,21-44 

Ill 1,87-110 Ill 1,91 

Il 1,126-138 Ill 1,127-129 II 2,32-40 

Ill 2,1-27 III 2,1 II 6,4-17 12,4-6 
Ill 2,28-42;58-65 IlI2,28 II 6,9-12 12,4-6 
Ill 2,43-57 II 23,32-49 16,1-4 
Ill 2,66-71 Il 2,66 

Ill 2,72-116 Il 2,73 Il 6,17-23 ; 6,33-7,22 12,6-10 


Ill 2,117-122 III 2,104 
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Grégoire, CE III Eunome, Basile, CE II Eunome, 
Apologia Apologiae Apologia 
Ill 2,123-124 Ill 2,123 
Ill 2,125-135 Ill 2,125 
Ill 2,136-155 Ill 2,137 II 4,1-5,9 12,2-3 
Ill 3,12-5.17 Ill 3,15-25 II 3,1-22 
Ill 5,18-38 Ill 5,18 II 4,1-9 
Ill 5,26 II 9,14-16 
Ill 5,32 
Ill 5,34 Il 10,28-44 
III 5,39-64 III 5,39-40 4-5 
Ill 5,48 11 5,17-6,23 12,4-6 
Ill 5,61 
Ill 6,23-54 Ill 6,23 1111,4-6 12,10-12 
(cf. III 6.1-22) 
Ill 6,55-59 III 6,56, 57 I] 12,1-3 
III 6,60-80 III 6,61-62 II 13,1-17 
II 7,1-14 Il 7,1 
Ill 7,3 1112,1-17 
Il 7,8 
II 7,15 (1) 11 14,36-65 12,10-12 
Ill 7,15-25 II 7,15 (2) 1115,4-9 
III 7,26-60 Ill 7,26 II 15,33-43 12,10-12 
1 7,35 
Ill 7,61-64 Ill 7,61 II 16,1-23 
Ill 8,1-4 II 8,1 II 16,1-23 
Ill 8,5-12 Ill 8,5 I] 16,15-23 
Ill 8,13-23 Ill 8,14 II 16,24-38 
III 8,24-26 III 8,25 (syr.) II 16,30-38 (ou 9,18-27) 
Ill 8,27-31 Ill 8,27 11 17,13-62 13,7102 
Ill 8,32-42 Ill 8,34 11 18,11-13 15,7 
Ill 8,43-64 Ill 8,43 11 18,11-13 15)7 


102 Citée par Grégoire en CE III 7,59, comme un appui admis par les deux partis et non 


comme un point a réfuter. 
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Grégoire, CE III Eunome, Basile, CE II Eunome, 
Apologia Apologiae Apologia 
Il 9,1-25 Ill 9,1 II 18,13-16 
Il 9,26-31 II 9,27 Il 18,17-47 
Il 9,32-46 I 9,32 Il 18,17-47 
III 9,37 
I 9,47 Il 19,1-12 15,7 
Il 9,47-51 Il 9,48 
Il 9,52-53 Il 9,52, 53 Il 19,42-67 15,7-11 
Il 9,54-62 Ill 9,54 II 22,15-32 16,1-3 
Ill 9,61 II 22,27-32 
III 10,8-17 (cf. 1-7) I110,8 II 23,14-49 
Il 10,18-25 II 10,19 Il 25,1-21 19,9-15 
II 10,26-28 III 10,26 
II 10,29-44 Il 10,29 
(déja cité en III 3,32) 
Ill 10,36 
Il 10,45-49 Ill 10,46 II 28,27-42 
I 10,51-53 I 10,51 II 28,1-26 


PART TWO 


English Translation 


Gregory of Nyssa, 
Against Eunomius Book Three 
Introduction to the Translation and Analysis 


Stuart G. Hall 


The translation follows the Greek text of Contra Eunomium libri iteratis curis 
edidit Wernerus Jaeger. Pars altera, Leiden 1960 (GNO 2) pp. 1-31. In the rare 
places where Jaeger’s text is not exactly followed, the reasons are given in the 
footnotes. The translation generally follows the same principles as in my ver- 
sions of CEI and II (“Elcontra Eunomium!’ en la produccion literaria de Gregorio 
de Nisa, ed. L. F. Mateo-Seco — J. L. Bastero, CTUN 59, 1988, 21-133; Gregory 
of Nyssa: Contra Eunomium II, ed. L. Karfikova — S. Douglas — J. Zachhuber, 
SVigChr 82, 2000, 51-201). 

As before, the purpose has been to present the ideas of St Gregory as accu- 
rately as possible, as they might have appeared if he had spoken modern 
English. Some terms are difficult to translate. I have tried to be consistent in 
translating odcia as ‘being’ or ‘essential being, and dyutoupydc as ‘Designer’. 
For the important trdatactg no regular word will do, so I have added to the 
translation the transliterated word in brackets, ‘(hypostasis), wherever it 
occurs. Other Greek terms are occasionally added in brackets in the text or 
explained in the notes. 

The bold numbers (1., 2., etc.) are the sections as numbered by Jaeger. In 
the margin the page-numbers of Jaeger’s edition are noted in square brackets. 
In dividing the book into paragraphs I have not always followed Jaeger, and in 
places I have begun major divisions of the text in the middle of a section. The 
headings of the main sections are my own, intended to help the reader under- 
stand Gregory’s argument. They are no part of the text or its tradition, and may 
in places disagree with analyses offered by other scholars, including contribu- 
tors to the Colloquium proceedings. They should be used with caution. 

A draft of this translation was in the hands of the members of the Colloquium 
at Leuven, and I have benefited greatly from the comments and criticisms of 
some of them. I am sorry that not always have I remembered or noted who it 
was that helped me, so I cannot express my gratitude decently here. I must 
however acknowledge the help of Matthieu Cassin. In addition to comments, 
he generously supplied me with copies of his draft French translation and 
notes, which he is preparing towards the sc edition. This was immensely 
useful in my work, as it will be to the learned public when it is completed. 
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Joseph O’Leary sent me many comments and suggestions, most of which are 
incorporated in the final text; to him I am exceedingly grateful. 

The Analysis which follows is a list of the headings which I have inserted 
into the text. They have no weight other than my own scholarly judgment. 
They are intended to clarify Gregory’s thought for the reader. 


CE MIL. 


§ §1-3 Eunomius’ third challenge 

§ §4—-21a The argument of Eunomius’ preface is either redundant or unscriptural 
§ §21b—65 The meaning of ‘created me’ and other phrases in Proverbs 8 
§§66-85 Eunomius inadvertently admits that begottenness is distinct from 
being 

§ §86-102 Eunomius’ own arguments again support the truth 

§ §103—-n10 A rejoinder to Eunomius’ taunt about ignorance 

§ §111-125 Is the title ‘Son’ metaphorical? 

§ §126-140 Metaphors and titles of the Only-begotten 


CE IIl.2 


§ §1-15 Eunomius on the passionate aspects of begetting and birth 

§ §16—24 Passionless begetting in St John’s Gospel 

§ §24-27 The pure childbearing of St Mary 

§§28-38 Eunomius understands begetting in a way that equates Christ with 
creatures 

§ §39-42 Christ’s nature superior to that of angels 

§ §43-57 Christ as Firstborn 

§ §58-61 The spiritual birth or begetting of believers 

§ §62-65 The work of creation might equally imply divine passibility 

§ §66—71 Eunomius seems to imply community of being in the work of creation 
§ §72-81 Eunomius contradicts himself on gennema 

§ §82-88a Eunomius contradicts himself on ‘most authentic being’ 

§ §88b—102 Eunomius fails to justify his first principles 

§ §103-10 On terms which imply relationship 

§ §111-122 Eunomius deliberately confuses begetting with creation 

§§123-135 The uniqueness which Eunomius concedes to the Lord in fact 
applies to all creatures 

§ §136—-150 Eunomius alleges ‘variation’ between Son and Father 
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§ §151-155 Eunomius contradicts his earlier position by saying that the Son is 
uniquely begotten, and really means creation 
§ §156-165 Eunomius should simply deny Christ, and refrain from abuse of Basil 


CEIIL3 


§§1-11 Created and uncreated being 

§ §12-25 The charge of Eunomius against Basil: ‘Made Lord and Christ’ 

§ §26—29 The charges summarized 

§ §30—-40a The charge of being ashamed of the Cross 

§ §40b—46 The charge of insulting the saints 

§§47-56a The allegation that Basil makes an already humiliated Christ the 
subject of the Lord’s humiliation 

56b-66 The allegation of teaching two Christs and two Lords 

§§67-69 Humanity assumed by God 


CE IIl.4 


§ §1-22 The charge of attributing Christ’s saving work to a mere man 

§ §23-35a Some change is envisaged in the Incarnation, but not passibility 

§ §35b—52 The claim that Peter’s term ‘made’ applies to the Lord’s divine nature 
§§53-64 Eunomius’ interpretation of Peter refutes his own case 


CE IIL5 


§ §1-16a ‘The Lord is the Spirit’: Eunomius’ interpretation and the true one 

§ §16b—38 Eunomius on names and beings, and his false attack on Basil 
§§39-49 Eunomius and his strongest argument, from the names of elemental 
beings 

§§50-60 Attributed names and essential being 

§§61-64 Eunomius’ view, that ousia is materialistic, is false 


CE IIL.6 


§§1-22 A dilemma proposed by the Eunomians, and the orthodox view 
§§ 23-41 Begetting: Eunomius’ argument, and the various meanings of the term 
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§ § 42-54 Eunomius confuses the begetting of the Son with material generative 
action 
§ §55-80 Basil defended against the argument from the eternity of creation 


CE IIL.7 


§ §1-7a Eunomius’ fine words about the supremacy of God 

§ §7b-14 The absurd notion that God controls his own power 

§ §15-24a Eunomius’ evasion about why the Son’s generation was deferred 

§ §24b-38a Eunomius’ argument that generation ends as well as begins 

§ §38b—43 Temporal expressions are meaningless when time is not yet created 
§§ 44-54 Eunomius’ charge that Gregory makes the Son ‘unbegotten’ 

§ §55-64 The error of supposing that all that the Son is once did not exist 


CEIIL8 


§ §1-4 Eunomius’ claim that knowledge of divine realities is possible 

§ §5-12 Eunomius’ claim that Christ’s titles indicate access to knowledge of the 
Father 

§ §13-23 Eunomius’ claim that the mind seeks eternal life even before the Son 
existed 

§ §24-31 Sayings of Eunomius about conjunction and about the separation of 
the Father from begetting 

§ §32-42 Eunomius falsely alleges that the being of the Son is always qualified 
§ §43-58 By denying Christ’s eternal lordship, Eunomius makes him a slave 

§ §59—-64 Eunomius argues that the Son’s being is a derivative honour 


CEIIL.9 


§ §1-25 Eunomius on texts implying that the Lord rejected the title ‘Good’ 

§ §26—41 Biblical texts implying that Christ is an angel 

§ § 42-46 Minor logical arguments about the Lord’s generation 

§§ 47-51 Eunomius’ absurdities in conceding that Christ is Creator and God 
§§52-53 Eunomius assimilates the Son’s begetting and being to that of 
creatures 

§ §53b—64 Eunomius rejects the orthodox appeal to sacramental practice 
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§ §1-17 The orthodox interpretation of the Lord’s words to Mary Magdalene 

§ §18—25 Eunomius interprets the Son’s Light as less than the Father's 

§§26-34 Does the evidence indicate that the Son’s Light is less than the 
Father's? 

§§35-44 Eunomius argues that only the Father’s Light is inapproachable 

§ §45-54 Eunomius’ distinction of Light from Light supports orthodox theology 


[p. 3] 


[p- 4] 


| Gregory of Nyssa 


Against Eunomius Book Three (Translation) 


Part One 


§§1-3 Eunomius’ third challenge 

1. ‘For the athlete who competes in the regular way’ (2 Tim 2.5) at the games, it 
is the rule that either the opponent refuses altogether to go on and voluntarily 
concedes victory to the winner, or else he is thrown three times in accordance 
with the rules of the competition, and thus on the verdict of the umpires the 
winner receives by triumphal proclamation the honour of a crown. So, since 
Eunomius, though twice overthrown in the previous books,! still does not con- 
cede victory to the truth over the lie, but yet again for the third time stirs up 
conflict against true religion with his book-writing, and exercises himself in his 
familiar gymnasium of the lie for his battles for falsehood, the word of truth 
must now again rise up through us to defeat the lie, the word which rests its 
hopes of winning upon the Giver of victory and Marshal of the games, and is at 
the same time encouraged by its opponent’s poor wrestling technique.” 2. We 
are not ashamed to confess that we have neither prepared a case sharpened 
with rhetoric for the combat, nor offered cunning dialectical logic-chopping to 
help us against the opposition, something which for the inexperienced often | 
exposes even truth to the suspicion of falsehood. Rather, there is one power of 
the word in us against falsehood, first the true Word, who becomes the strength 
of our own word, and secondly the poor quality of the opposition, overthrown 
and collapsing of its own accord. 3. In order best to make it clear to all that 
Eunomius’ own work becomes for his opponents the means for his own over- 
throw, I will put forward to the reader the idol of his word (for so, I think, the 
word which diverges from the truth should be described); you must be honest 
judges of the fair conduct of the verbal competition, all of you who encounter 
our labours and watch the struggle our word has with its antagonist, so that by 
your just verdict the word of orthodoxy may be announced to the whole arena 
of the Church, as having won undisputed mastery over impiety in the eyes of 
all, graced with the unfading wreath of victors for three throws of its rival. 


1 First by Basil, then by Gregory in his earlier books. 
2 Some authorities understand this as, ‘strengthened by the malice in its opponent’s wrestling 
technique.’ The sense adopted is explained however in what follows. 
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§§4-21a The argument of Eunomius’ preface is either redundant or 
unscriptural 
4. Here then is the text which is set forward in the preface to the third book 
against the truth; it runs as follows: 


Conserving the natural order, he says. and abiding by what is known 
from heaven,* because he is begotten, we do not refuse to call the Son an 
offspring,> since begotten being and the title “Son” possess such a rela- 
tionship in their titles. 


Now the | hearer should apply his mind carefully to this, that in calling the 
Only-begotten God both begotten and Son he refers the reason for these names 
to the natural order, and claims heavenly knowledge in evidence for this idea. 
So if anything in what follows is found to contradict these preliminaries, it 
will be clear to all that he has tripped himself up, confuted by his own words 
in advance of ours. 5. The way however we should understand the argument 
expressed in his own words is this: he confesses that the title ‘Son’ in no way 
strictly fits the Only-begotten God, unless ‘the natural order’ (as he puts it) 
confirms the designation for him who was begotten. Therefore, if one removes 
the natural order from the title ‘Son, it will be for nothing that he proclaims the 
name, since it is detached from its proper and natural meaning. Furthermore, 
to say that ‘abiding by what is known from heaven’ confirms these things, is 
much more a vindication of the orthodox understanding of the title ‘Son’, since 
the inspired teaching of the scriptures, which comes to us from heaven, con- 
firms our argument about these things. 6. Since then this is the case, and it is 
the infallible criterion of truth that these two things coincide with each other, 
the physical order, as he puts it, and the testimony of heavenly knowledge con- 
firming the judgment of nature, it follows that saying anything against these is 
merely waging open war against the truth. 

So our author, he who claims nature as the teacher of this name, and | says 
that he abides by heavenly things known to us by the teaching of the saints,— 
let us hear what he goes on to say shortly after what we have quoted. 7. I shall 
for the moment pass over the things set out in the book which immediately 


3 Eunomius’ words here appear again in §67, §119 and §139 below, with variations. 

4 Literally, ‘known from above, that is, by divine revelation. So repeatedly throughout § § 4-6. 

5 The word yévyypa, here translated ‘offspring, is from the same root yevva- as the words for 
begetting/conceiving a child. It is applied to Christ by Eunomius in Apol. 12, to argue the 
junior status of the Son; he pairs it with motnua, ‘thing made’. This use is discussed by Gregory 
in §§83-107 below. 
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follow the quotation, so that the contradiction of what is written may not be 
lost to view, obscured by the reading of what lies between. 


The same word, he says, will fit both where something made is concerned 
and something created, since the natural distinction and the relation of 
things to one another, and indeed the usage of the saints, provide us with 
absolute authority for the form of words. It would not therefore be wrong 
to associate closely the made with the maker, and the created with the 
creator. 


8. Who is it he is calling ‘something made’ and ‘something created’, which has 
a natural relation to the maker and creator? If it is the things considered to be 
in the creation, visible and invisible, as Paul explains, when he says that ‘in him 
all things were created, visible and invisible’ (Col 1.16), so that this combina- 
tion of relational words is correctly applied to itself, the made thing attached 
to the maker and the created to the creator,—if that is what he means, we too 
agree. In fact, since the Lord is maker of angels, the angel is certainly some- 
thing made by its maker; and since the Lord is creator of the world, then obvi- 
ously the world itself and all that is in it is called created. g. | If it is with these 
thoughts in mind that he distinguishes the order of nature, with reference to 
the verbal expression of mutual relationships arguing logically the closeness 
between the nouns called relational, then, since every one knows these things, 
it would surely be redundant to compile for us an argument in linguistic detail, 
without reference to doctrine. 10. If however it is to the Only-begotten God that 
he applies such terms, so that he is called something made by the Maker, and a 
creature of the Creator, and if he claims the authority of the saints for this use 
of vocabulary, then he must first demonstrate in his argument which saints he 
says it was, who described the maker of all things as a thing made and a crea- 
ture, and whom he follows in the bold use of this expression. 

u. As saints the Church acknowledges those divinely inspired by the Spirit, 
patriarchs, lawgivers, prophets, evangelists and apostles. If there is any one 
among them who by his divinely inspired words taught that the God over all 
is a creature and a made thing, who sustains the universe by the word of his 
power (Heb1.3), holding all beings in his grasp (cf. Js 40.12), and by his own mere 
will giving being to all, Eanomius may be pardoned for following the usage of 
the saints, as he puts it, in fashioning such a dogma. 12. If however everybody 
has the right to know the divine scriptures, and there is nothing forbidden or 
secret to any who wishes to participate in divine instruction, why does he try to 
mislead his hearers by his | false allegation against the scriptures, claiming the 
usage of the saints for the word ‘creature’ with reference to the Only-begotten? 


[p. 9] 
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That all things were made by him is what you hear from almost every holy 
voice, from Moses and the subsequent prophets and apostles, whom it would 
be a large task to present individually at this point. 1g. It is sufficient, among 
the others and above the others, to mention the sublime John, who in the pro- 
logue to his account of the divinity of the Only-begotten proclaims that there 
is nothing among things made which was not made by him (Jn 1.3), which is 
irrefutable and unambiguous proof that he is Lord of the universe and not to 
be classed among the creatures. If John asserts that all things that were made 
are from none other than him, and that nothing that exists by creation has 
come to be without him, who is there so mentally blind as not to see the truth 
in the proclamation of the Evangelist, that he who made the whole creation 
is surely something other than the creation? 14. If everything that is counted 
among the things made exists through him, and he exists in the beginning, and 
is with God, being God and Word and Life and Light (Jn 11-3) and Stamp® and 
Radiance (Heb 1.3), and none of the things which exist by creation are given the 
same titles, neither Word nor God nor Life, not Light nor Truth, nor Stamp nor 
Radiance, and no other of the titles proper to God can be found applied to the 
creation, then plainly the one who is these things is by nature something other 
than creation, which is none of these things, nor is claimed to be. 

15. If there were any use of such words common | to both creation and 
Maker, he might be forgiven for making the community of the rest of the titles 
a ground for the title ‘creation’ being shared by the created and the Maker; 
but if all their features, attributed by titles to the created and the uncreated 
natures, are not compatible and not shared, why is his audacious fraud not 
obvious to all, when he tries to fit the servile designation to the one, ‘who rules, 
as the prophet says, ‘in his power for ever’ (Ps 65/66.7), and ‘who has primacy 
over all things, as the Apostle says (Col 1.18), by using the title and idea of cre- 
ation to put him into the same category as the servile nature? 16. Paul declares 
that the whole creation is in servitude (Rom 8.21), and he was taught ineffable 
knowledge in schools above the heavens (2 Cor 12.2), learning these things 
there, where every significant word uttered in speech is useless, but inexpress- 
ible thought becomes the means of communicating teaching, instructing the 
purified heart through the unspoken illumination of thought. 17. If therefore 
Paul cries out that the creation is in servitude, and that the Only-begotten God 
is truly Lord and God over all (Rom 9.5), and John testifies that the whole cre- 
ation of things made is through him (Jn 1.3), how can one who is reckoned 


6 In Heb 1.3 the word yapaxtyp is used, which has the basic meaning of ‘stamp’, either the tool 
(like a signet), which makes a mark, or the mark or design in wax or other material made by 
the stamp. The meaning is that Christ replicates God. 
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any sort of Christian endure it, when he sees Eunomius using this incoherent 
and inconsistent trick with words, | by a similarity of names with the servile, 
to reduce to the lowly status of creature that Power which transcends all rule 
and authority and sovereignty? 18. If however he says he has some saints who 
have proclaimed him created, or made, or having a lowly and servile title, well, 
the scriptures are there: let him produce one such word, either he or someone 
else on his behalf, and we will shut up. 19. But if no such expression exists, 
and no such idea is anywhere to be found in the scriptures held to be divinely 
inspired, which might advocate this impiety, what further need is there to fight 
about matters of general consent, against one who not only tells lies about the 
words of the saints, but battles against his own stipulations? 20. For if the order 
of nature, as Eunomius himself affirms, attributes the title to the Son because 
he was begotten, and so the connexion of the term comes about through the 
relationship of Begotten to Begetter, why does he wrench the meaning of ‘Son’ 
from its natural affinity, and change the relationship to one of ‘Made’ and 
‘Maker’? The latter term applies in truth not only to the basic elements of the 
world, but if one were to use it also of a bumble-bee or an ant, inasmuch as 
each of them is a made thing, then similarly the reference of the term to the 
Maker would be just the same. 21. The blasphemy of these words, among many 
others, is obvious; and the usage of the saints, which he claims to follow in say- 
ing these things, is plainly non-existent. 


§§21b-65 The meaning of ‘created me’ and other phrases in Proverbs 8 
However, that | passage from Proverbs may perhaps be quoted to us by them, 
which the advocates of the heresy constantly quote as proof that the Lord was 
created: ‘The Lord created me a beginning of ways for his works’ (Prov 8.22).7 
Because this saying is uttered by Wisdom, and the Lord is called Wisdom 
by great Paul (7 Cor 1.24), they advance this verse as meaning that the Only- 
begotten God himself, speaking as Wisdom, confesses that he was created by 
the Maker of all things. 22. I think however that the orthodox meaning of this 
saying is clear to more attentive and careful persons, so that no harm should 
come to the doctrine of the faith for those who have studied the puzzles of the 
Proverbs. Nevertheless I think I should deal with the argument about this, so 
that with the meaning of this verse more clearly revealed, there be no scope 
for the claim of the heresy, that it is supported by the inspired scripture. 23. It 
is generally agreed that in scriptural usage the word ‘proverb’ is not applied to 
the manifest meaning, but is used of some hidden sense. Thus the Gospel calls 
puzzling and obscure sayings ‘proverbs, so that the proverb, if one considers a 


7 Cf. Eunomius, Apol. 28, 20-24 (Vaggione 74). 
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rule to understand this word, is an expression which indicates through words, 
which literally mean one thing, another hidden meaning, or an expression 
which does not directly draw out the intention of the thought, but delivers its 
teaching obliquely by some indirect meaning. 24. To this book in particular such 
aname is attached as a title, and | the meaning of this designation is explained 
by wise Solomon straight away in the preface. He did not call the sayings in 
the book ‘maxims’ or ‘counsels’ or ‘clear teaching’, but ‘proverbs’, adding the 
explanation of what the meaning of this term portends: ‘To learn wisdom, he 
says, ‘and instruction.’ He does not, as is the usual practice in other disciplines, 
put instruction before wisdom, but urges one to become wise first through 
preliminary instruction, and thus advance afterwards to what the proverb 
teaches. There are, he says, ‘words of prudence’, which reveal their purpose ‘by 
a turn’ (Prov 1.3; cf. Wisd 8.8). 25. What is not immediately intelligible needs a 
‘turn’ for its secret to be grasped; just as Paul warned that he would ‘change his 
voice’, when he was about to go over to a metaphorical meaning (Gal 4.20), so 
here the manifestation of hidden things is called by Solomon a verbal ‘turn’; as 
though the beauty of the thinking could not be understood unless one turned 
back again to see the hidden light shining from the thought. The same happens 
with the feathers which the peacock displays in its tail. 26. If one sees the back 
of the feathers one would, because of the unattractive and plain appearance, 
certainly dismiss the spectacle as uninteresting; but if one turned it round and 
exposed its other side, one sees the varied artwork the species has, the semi- 
circle | brilliant in the middle with purple tint, and the golden radiance round 
the edge alive and shining with many-coloured rainbows. Since therefore there 
is no beauty in the literal meaning of the term, (‘All the glory, as it says, ‘of the 
king’s daughter is on the inside’ [Ps 44.14/45.13], lighting up the hidden beauty 
with golden thoughts) Solomon is bound to propose to the readers of this book 
the ‘turn’ of the argument, so that they may thereby ‘understand parable and 
dark word, sayings of wise men, and riddles’ (Prov 1.6). 

27. Since these are the things which this proverbial instruction contains, a 
prudent person will accept nothing set out in this book without examination 
and interpretation, however clear and intelligible it may at first sight appear. 
For under even the things which seem obvious, there certainly lies the higher 
meaning. Yet if the obvious parts of this scripture of necessity require the most 
minute examination, how much more those, for which in their immediate 
sense there is much that is obscure and hard to interpret. 28. Let us therefore 
examine the context of that passage, to see whether reading the nearby sen- 
tences offers any clarification. The text first presents Wisdom speaking some 
sentences in her own person (cf. Prov 812-21). The student of course knows 
what is said in this passage, where Wisdom dwells in counsel, and calls upon 
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knowledge and thought, and says she has strength and prudence in her pos- 
session, and that she is herself named Understanding, walks in paths of justice 
and | goes about among paths of judgment; she says that through her rulers 
reign, monarchs prescribe justice, and tyrants control their territory. 29. It is 
quite clear that the informed reader will not take any of these statements in 
their immediate sense. If it is by Wisdom that rulers come to power, and it is 
from her that tyranny gets its strength, then it must follow that Wisdom is pre- 
sented to us as a tyrant-maker, and herself takes the blame for those who exer- 
cise sovereignty wickedly. 30. Yet we do know kings who are really promoted 
by Wisdom to an endless reign: the poor in spirit, who obtain the kingdom of 
heaven, just as the Lord, who is Wisdom, announces in the Gospel (Mt 5.3). 
Such also are the rulers we recognize, who reign over the passions, who are 
not enslaved to the despotism of sin, who inscribe justice on their own life 
as on a tablet. 31. In this way praiseworthy ‘tyranny’® with the aid of Wisdom 
transforms the democracy? of the passions into the monarchy of reason, and 
subdues those elements which run loose into evil licence, I mean all bodily 
and earthly desires. ‘For the flesh lusts against the spirit’ (Gal 5.17), and rebels 
against government by the soul. This is the land which such a tyrant controls, 
and of which he was appointed governor by the Word at the first creation. 

| 32. Therefore, just as it is agreed among all right-thinking people that 
these things are read with such an interpretation, rather than with that which 
appears immediately on the surface of the words, so it is reasonable that the 
passage which immediately follows this is not taken by right thinking people 
simply and without examination. 33. ‘If I speak to you, it says, ‘of what is done 
every day, I shall remind you to reckon up the things from eternity; the Lord 
created me’ (Prov 8.21a—22)."" What will the slave of the letter say, I ask, in 
response to this sentence, the one who attends in Jewish fashion to the mere 


8 In Greek tupawicg and tupawoc did not always have the malignant sense, which ‘tyranny’ 
and ‘tyrant’ have in English, and Gregory here adopts the rarer good meaning for his 
purpose. 

9 We preserve Gregory’s reference to dyuoxpatia, but note that he sees it as a term of abuse, 
implying disorderly mob-rule. 

10 Jaeger’s Latin footnote to ‘first creation’ says, ‘that is, the spiritual creation as taught by 
Philo and the Platonists.” While that background is undeniable, it is important to note 
that, as in §29 above, Gregory is referring to Prov 8.16, ‘By me dynasts control territory’ 
This means, according to Gregory, that Wisdom enables the soul to control the bodily 
passions, as was intended when God first made Man and gave him soul. 

11+‘ The verse numbered 8.21a in editions of the Lxx is absent from the Hebrew Bible. Gregory 
takes it as a deliberate recommendation not to take the following words literally, but 
spiritually. 
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sound of syllables? Will not the combination seem grotesque in the hearing of 
the better-informed, ‘If I speak to you of what happens every day, the Lord cre- 
ated me’?—as though, if he did not speak of what happens every day, it would 
follow that he altogether denies having been created; 34. for he who says, ‘If 
I speak, I was created, silently implies, ‘I was not created, if I do not speak.? 
‘The Lord created me, it says, ‘a beginning of ways for his works. Before time 
he founded me in a beginning, before he made the earth, before he made the 
deeps, before the springs of waters came forth, before the mountains were 
established, before all hills he begets me’ (Prov 8.22—25). What is this odd order 
of the construction of this creation? First it is created, afterwards founded, then 
begotten. ‘The Lord made, it says, ‘lands and deserts and furthest inhabited 
places under heaven’ (Prov 8.26). 35. What sort of Lord does it call the maker | 
of desert and inhabited land? Surely the one who also made Wisdom; for both 
this saying and that come from the same person, the one who says, ‘The Lord 
created me, and the one who adds, ‘The Lord made lands and deserts’ The 
Lord therefore will be the Designer both of Wisdom herself and of inhabited 
and uninhabited land. 36. What then becomes of, ‘All things were made by the 
Son, and without him not one was made’ (Jn1.3)? If the same Lord both creates 
Wisdom, which we are advised to see as standing for the Son, and also every 
one of the things which creation includes, then how can sublime John be right 
to say that all things were made by him? This scripture contradicts the Gospel 
words, when it attributes the making of uninhabited and inhabited land to the 
one who created Wisdom. 

37. It is the same too with all that follows. It tells of a throne of God set 
apart upon winds, and says that clouds above become strong, and the well- 
springs under heaven become safe; and the passage includes many such things, 
requiring a great deal of interpretation of what is stated, and that is arrived at 
by detailed and precise thinking. What is the throne set apart upon winds? 
What is the safety of the well-springs under heaven? How do the clouds above 
become strong? 38. If one compares the text with what is observed, one will 
find considerable conflict between the facts and what is said. Every one knows 
that the furthest places under heaven, because they are either too close to the | 
heat of the sun or too far away from it, through one extreme or the other are 


12 For this argument Gregory omits the second clause of Prov 8.21a, and treats ‘The Lord 
created me’ as the apodosis to the conditional, ‘If I speak ... ’ This can only be justified if 
he takes the second clause of Prov 8.21a, not as an apodosis (which it actually is), but as a 
further statement of the condition, as if it said, ‘If I speak to you of what is done every day, 
[and if] I remind you to reckon up the things from eternity, [then] the Lord created me. 
This is apparently how he understands it in §40 and §51. 
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uninhabitable, in the one case because they are immensely dry and burnt up, 
in the other because they are swollen with moisture and frozen solid, and that 
only the places equidistant from the opposite extremes are inhabited. 39. But 
if it is the middle part of the earth that is shared by human beings, why does 
the proverb say that the furthest parts of the land under the heaven are inhab- 
ited? Or what strength could conceivably be attributed to the clouds, so as to 
justify the statement in the literal sense, when it says that the clouds become 
strong? Cloud is by nature a fine vapour spread through the air, which grows 
light because of its great subtlety, and disappears in the airy wind, then col- 
lapses in on itself and because of the compression falls through the support- 
ing wind, becoming a heavy water-drop. 40. What is the strength therefore in 
these, when they offer no resistance to any who would touch them? The sub- 
tlety and fluidity of the air is visible in cloud. Again, how is the divine throne 
of God set apart upon the unstable stuff of winds?—and to say that one is first 
created, finally born, and in between these, founded, what logic could one say 
there is in this, which fits the ordinary and literal meanings?—or in the previ- 
ous | dilemma we considered, why speaking about what is done every day and 
the reminder to reckon up the things of eternity could become the reason for 
Wisdom being said to be created by God? 

41. Therefore, since it has been clearly demonstrated in what we have said 
that none of these statements is of such a kind that the text can be taken 
without examination and interpretation, it would be right in the same way 
not to explain, ‘The Lord created me, in accordance with the meaning which 
comes immediately to us from the words, but to seek with all attention and 
diligence for the devout interpretation of what is said. 42. However, to grasp 
correctly the meaning of the passage is for those alone, who by the Holy Spirit 
search the depths and are skilled at uttering in the Spirit the divine mysteries 
(cf. 1 Cor 2.10; 14.2). For our part, we shall devote to this text enough attention 
not to leave altogether unobserved the meaning intended in the passage. What 
then is our argument? It is not possible, I believe, for the wisdom which arises 
in a person from divine enlightenment to come quite alone without the other 
gifts of the Spirit; rather, the gift of prophecy must surely also accompany it. 
43. If it is characteristic of wisdom to understand the truth of things, and if 
prophecy includes the prediction of the future, one could not have the com- 
plete gift of wisdom without also including the future in one’s knowledge by 
the help of prophecy. Since Solomon claims for himself a wisdom beyond the 
human, when he says, ‘God has taught me wisdom’ (Prov 24.26/30.3), and his 
whole work he also attributes to God, when he says, | ‘My words are spoken by 
God’ (Prov 24.69/31.1), it is right to look for prophecy combined with wisdom in 
this part of the Proverbs. 44. We therefore claim that in his earlier words, when 
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he speaks of Wisdom building herself the house (Prov g.1),'° it is the build- 
ing of the Lord’s flesh that he hints at by his saying. It was not in someone 
else’s building that the true Wisdom dwelt, but she constructed for herself a 
dwelling from the body of the Virgin. 45. Here he puts forward in his argument 
what was united from both, from the house I mean and Wisdom who built the 
house, that is, from the Man and from the Deity combined with the Man, and 
to each he attributes appropriate and fitting sayings; this can be seen happen- 
ing also in the Gospels, where the book, in telling its tale with due regard to 
the subject-matter, indicates the divine by a more elevated and God-befitting 
form of expression, and the human by the earth-bound and lowly. 46. It is thus 
possible to see Solomon prophetically moved in this part too, and presenting 
the whole mystery of the Economy.“ He speaks earlier of the pre-temporal 
power and activity of Wisdom, when in a way he agrees even verbally with the 
Evangelist. Just as John in comprehensive language proclaims him Cause and 
Designer of all things (Jn 1.3), so Solomon says that every single thing in the 
universe was made by him. 47. He says, ‘By Wisdom God laid the foundations 
of the earth, by intelligence prepared the heavens’ (Prov 3.19),!° and | the things 
which subsequently follow from these and imply the same meaning; and so 
as not to appear to leave unmentioned the gift of virtue in human beings, 
once more in the person of Wisdom he goes through them in his speech, as 
I recorded a little earlier, ‘I dwelt in counsel and knowledge and intelligence; 
and whatever pertains to intellectual and scientific education (cf. Prov 8.12). 
48. Having presented these and similar matters he brings in also the doctrine 
of the human Economy, why the Word became flesh (Jn 1.14). It is clear to every 
one that the God who is above all has in himself nothing created or acquired: 
not power, not wisdom, not light, not word, not life, not truth, nor any of the 
things envisaged in the fullness of the bosom of God, all of which are in fact the 
Only-begotten God, who is in the Father’s bosom (Jn 1.18). Therefore to none 
of the things envisaged in God could the term ‘creation’ be reasonably applied, 
in such a way that the Son in the Father, or the Word in the Beginning, or the 


13 Ifby ‘earlier’ Gregory means these words come before ‘The Lord created me, he has made 
a mistake. The reference may be to Prov 24, quoted just above. 

14 Gregory, as is common among the Church Fathers, speaks of ‘Economy’ (oikonomia), to 
mean what modern writers often refer to as ‘the Incarnation’. 

15 Lowe this reference to Ann Conway-Jones. Jaeger is wrong in referring here to Prov 8.23ff. 
The meaning of the latter passage is what is at issue. Gregory has established that what 
follows Prov 8.22 cannot be taken literally, and is now deducing that that verse itself refers 
to the economy of incarnation, not to the pre-existent divine Wisdom. He is arguing 
that Proverbs follows the same pattern as St John in moving from Creation (Prov 3.19) to 
human spiritual gifts (Prov 8.12), and thence to the creation of the Lord’s humanity. 
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Light in Light, or the Life in Life, or the Wisdom in Wisdom might say, ‘The 
Lord created me.’ 49. If the Wisdom of God is created, and Christ is the Power 
of God and the Wisdom of God (7 Cor 1.24), then surely God possessed Wisdom 
as something acquired, obtaining something later by arrangement, which he 
had not at the first. Yet the one who is in the bosom of the Father never allows 
the paternal bosom to be thought empty of himself. So it is not as something 
external put into his bosom, but because he is the fullness of all goodness, that 
the one who is ‘in the beginning’ (Jn 1.1) is deemed to be always in the Father, 
not waiting | to be generated in him by creation, so that the Father might not 
ever be deemed wanting in good things. Rather, the one deemed to be in the 
eternity of the Father's Godhead is for ever in him, being Power, Life, Truth, 
Light, Wisdom, and so on. 50. Therefore the phrase, ‘created me,’ is not spoken 
by the one who is purely divine, but, as we have said, by the one combined in 
the Economy with our created nature.!® How is it then that the same person 
both lays the foundation of the earth, prepares the heavens, and breaks open 
the deeps, being called Wisdom and Prudence and Divine Sense, and is then 
created for the beginning of works? Not, he says, without good reason is such 
an Economy included in the action. 51. ‘Rather, because human beings, after 
receiving orders about what was to be avoided, rejected the grace from their 
memory, becoming through disobedience forgetful of good things, for that rea- 
son, so that I may proclaim to you again what is done day by day for your wel- 
fare, I shall remind you by recounting the things from eternity, which you have 
forgotten.!” I am not announcing to you a new Gospel, but working for your 
restoration to your original state; for this reason I was created, the one who 
for ever is, and needs no creative act in order to be, and I have thus become a 
beginning of ways for the works of God, I mean for human beings. Once the 
first way was destroyed, a new way had to be made for the wanderers, fresh and 
living (Heb 10,20): I myself, who am the Way’ (Jn 14.6). 

52. That the idea of ‘created me’ applies to the humanity is put very clearly 
to us in his own words by the divine Apostle, when he urges, ‘Put on | the Lord 
Jesus Christ’ (Rom 13.14), and when he furthermore employs the same expres- 
sion, ‘Put on the new man which is created according to God’ (Eph 4.24). If the 
garment of salvation is one, and that is Christ, one cannot say that the new 
man, who is created according to God, is any other than Christ, but plainly, he 


16‘ This application of ‘created me’ to the Incarnation, rather than to the pre-temporal 
generation of the Son of God, was argued earlier by Marcellus of Ancyra (Fragments 
9-16). Eusebius Werke IV, edd E. Klostermann/G. C. Hansen 2nd ed. 1972 (Gcs Eusebius 
IV), 186f. So also Athanasius, e.g Or c. ar. 1151.3 (AW I 1.2, 227). 

17. Based on Prov 8.214; see nn. 11 and 12 above. 
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who has put on Christ, has put on the new man, who is created according to 
God. 53. In truth only he can properly be called a ‘new man’, he who did not 
appear in human history in the familiar and customary ways of the human 
race, but his creation was distinct and singular, a novelty applying to him 
alone. That is why, with regard to the miracle of his birth, he calls the same 
person a ‘new man created according to God’, and with regard to the divine 
nature combined in the creation of this new man, names him Christ, as if the 
two expressions apply to one and the same, ‘Christ’, | mean, and ‘the new man 
created according to God. 54. So, since Christ is Wisdom, let the intelligent 
reader study the account given by our opponents and our own, and let him 
decide which is more religious, which better preserves the thoughts befitting 
God in the text, the one which stipulates that the Creator and Lord of the uni- 
verse was made, and argues that he is of like standing with the servile creation, 
or rather the one which looks to the Economy, and keeps intact what is due 
to the understanding of the divine and the human, where the doctrine is sup- 
ported by the testimony of great Paul, who | sees createdness in the new man, 
but in the true Wisdom the power of creating. 

55- The order of the text also agrees with the interpretation of the doctrine. 
If the beginning of the ways had not been created in us, no foundation would 
have been laid for expected future ages; nor would the Lord have become for 
us ‘the Father of the future age’, unless (as Isaiah puts it) ‘to us a child was 
born, and his name was called’ all the other titles the prophet gives him, and 
finally, ‘Father of the future age’ (Is 9.5 LXx). First therefore came the mystery 
of the Virginity and the Economy of the passion, and then the wise master- 
builders of faith laid down the foundation of the faith, and that means Christ 
(cf. 7 Cor 3.1011), the Father of the future age, on whom is built up the life of 
endless ages. 56. When this had happened, in order that every believer might 
receive the divine purposes of the gospel law and the manifold gifts of the Holy 
Spirit—all of which the divine scripture figuratively calls, by a kind of natu- 
rally fitting signification, mountains and hills, calling righteousness the moun- 
tains of God, and naming his judgments ‘deeps’, and ‘earth’ that which is sown 
by the Word and produces the plentiful harvest (Mk 4.8 par.), just as elsewhere 
we learn in David about peace by means of the mountains, righteousness by 
means of the hills (Ps 71/72.3)—it is necessary for Wisdom, the true Word, to 
be born among believers; for the one who is in those who have received him 
has not yet been born in unbelievers. So in order that these things may happen 
among us, the Designer of these things must be born in us.!8 


18 Marcellus of Ancyra (see n. 16 above) also spiritualizes Prov 8.24-25, but with quite 
different details, referring the passage to the mission of the Apostles (Fragments 22-27). 
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| 57. We should understand the sequel to this passage in the same connex- 
ion. If Wisdom is born in us, then in each one the land and the desert are pre- 
pared by God. Land is what accepts the sowing and ploughing of the Word, and 
desert is the heart that admits evil residents. Thus our dwelling will be at the 
furthest parts of the earth (Prov 8.26). 58. Some of the earth is deep, some shal- 
low: so if one does not by downward thoughts become subterranean or cavern- 
ous, as is the life of those who live in their sins, stuck in the unstable slime at 
the bottom, for whom life really is a pit, as the Psalm says, ‘Nor let the pit shut 
its mouth upon me’ (Ps 68.16/69.15)—if then one, with Wisdom born in him, 
sets his mind on things above (Col 3.2), touching only so much earth as neces- 
sity requires, he it is who dwells in the furthest parts under heaven, not grovel- 
ling in earthly thinking, and with him Wisdom is present as he prepares heaven 
for himself instead of earth. 59. He may make strong for himself the doctrine of 
the clouds above, by putting its instructions into practice, and by controlling 
the vast and spacious sea of evil by using strict behaviour as a shoreline, and he 
may stop the noxious fluid from coming out of his mouth.! He may contain it 
in water-springs, by the gift of doctrine safely pouring forth the stream of the 
Word, lest any should instead of pure water receive from it the drink of foul 
potion (Hab 2.15), or he may rise above every earthly foothold, and | he may 
become airborne in his way of life, as he stands upon spiritual conduct, which 
the text calls ‘winds’, so that it is set apart as the throne of him that sits thereon. 
Paul was in the same way set apart for the Gospel, to become a chosen vessel 
so that he might bear the name of God (Acts 9.15), which in another passage 
becomes the throne which bears him who sits upon it. 60. When these and like 
things have been achieved, so that the one who has in himself completed God’s 
world now rejoices, rejoicing that he has become the parent, not of wild beasts 
and animals, but of human beings (Prov 8.31)—and these would be the godly 
thoughts, which are shaped in the divine image by faith in the one who has 
been created, born and founded in us; the foundation according to the saying 
of Paul means faith, by which Wisdom is born in believers, and all the things 
described take effect—then indeed truly blessed becomes the life of the one 
who has achieved this, as with him Wisdom is in continual harmony and joy, 
with him who daily takes delight in her alone. 61. The Lord rejoices in his holy 
ones, and in heaven there is joy over those being saved, and the kind Father 
makes festival over his rescued son (cf. Lk 15.10, 23-24). Now that we have made 
these points briefly, let the industrious reader of the texts of divine scripture 


19 As Gregory proceeds with his strained spiritual exegesis of the Greek text of Prov 8.23-31, 
he here uses a copy of the LXX which includes the first part of Prov 8.29, ‘As he imposes 
his strictness on the sea, and waters shall not pass his mouth. 
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fit the riddles to the interpretations, and test whether it is not much better to 
reckon that the thought of the riddles points in this direction, rather than | 
suggesting the superficial sense. 62. The theological language of John cannot 
be held to be true, when it celebrates the creation of all things by the Word, 
if in this place the one who created Wisdom were believed also to have made 
everything else with her. For the rest would no longer exist through her; rather 
she would be numbered with all the things made. 

63. That this is the point of the enigmatic sentences is clearly apparent in 
the subsequent argument. It says, ‘Now then, my son, listen to me’ (Prov 8.32) 
and, ‘Blessed is he who keeps my ways’ (Prov 8.34), by ‘ways’ of course mean- 
ing the paths towards virtue, the beginning of which is the creation of wis- 
dom. 64. Who then, considering the divine scripture, will not conclude that 
the enemies of the truth are both wicked and fraudulent: wicked, in that, to the 
best of their ability, they remove the ineffable glory of the Only-begotten God 
and attach it to creation, as they strive to demonstrate that the Lord is one of 
the things made by him whose power over all things is unique; and fraudulent, 
because, when the scripture provides them with no basis for such ideas, they 
fortify their argument against true religion as if they were taking it from that 
source. 65. Since therefore they cannot point to any word of any of the saints, 
which recommends us to class the pretemporal glory of the Only-begotten God 
among the subordinate creation, it would be proper, now that we have demon- 
strated this, for the victory over the lie to be ascribed to the case for true reli- 
gion. They should set aside altogether these verbal devices of theirs, whereby 
they ‘conform the created to the creator and the made to the maker, and con- 
fess, as the | Gospel from heaven teaches, a Beloved Son, neither bastard nor 
supposititious, and they should with the title of Son accept total natural affin- 
ity, and speak of him as true God who is from true God, and likewise believe 
about him all those things which are perceived in the Father; for they are one, 
and the one is observed in the other, neither exceeding nor falling short, and 
not changed or altered in any divine and good feature. 


§§66-85 Eunomius inadvertently admits that begottenness is 

distinct from being 
66. It has thus become clear that Eunomius is at war with himself, since he is 
convicted of self-contradiction. At one time he says that he ought to be called 
Son by nature because he has been begotten, at another, because he was cre- 
ated, he is no longer Son but ‘made thing’. I think it therefore right that since, 
where two statements conflict with each other, it is not possible for truth to 
be found equally in both, the discreet and informed person following the 
argument should reject the impious and blasphemous, I mean words about 
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‘created’ and ‘made’, and attend only to the one which points to true religion, 
and confesses that the title ‘Son’ belongs naturally to the Only-Begotten God, 
so that the case for true religion may be sustained even through the words 
of its enemies. 67. My words here repeat again the statement of his, which I 
quoted at the outset: 


The Son being begotten, he says, we also do not refuse to call him an 
offspring, since begotten being itself and the title “Son” possess such a 
relationship.?7° 


In the first place the critical reader of these words should remember, that by | 
applying ‘begotten being’ to the Only-begotten he concedes as a consequence 
that ‘not begotten being’ applies to the Father; thus neither unbegottenness nor 
being begotten can be accepted in place of ‘being’, but ‘being’ is accepted dis- 
tinctly, and distinctly it is understood to be begotten or not begotten because 
of the distinctive properties attributed to it. 

68. But now we should try to understand in more detail what is said about 
this. He says that a being was begotten, and ‘Son’ is the name of the begotten 
being. In this however our argument refutes the contrary argument on two 
grounds. First, the attack is malicious; secondly, the attack on us is feeble. He 
is malicious in speaking of the begetting of a being, in order to argue the oppo- 
sition of beings to each other, as they are divided by begottenness and unbe- 
gottenness into difference of nature; and he is convicted of feebleness in his 
attack by the same things which his malice argues. 69. One who says that to 
have been begotten is the being, clearly distinguishes begetting as something 
other than being, so as not to make the connotation of begetting fit exactly 
with the idea of being. He has not in this present passage done what he often 
does in his arguments, and said that being begotten is being;?! here he con- 
cedes that the being is begotten, as if the meaning of each term communicated 
to the hearer were distinct; the hearer gets one idea from ‘was begotten’, and 
another from the word, ‘being’. | Our argument might be made clearer by some 
examples. 70. The Lord said in the Gospel that as childbirth approaches the 
woman suffers pain, but afterwards rejoices exceedingly, because a man has 
been born” into the world (jn 16.21). Just as in this passage we learn from the 


20 See §4 above. Gregory makes changes here to the sentence-structure and wording. 

21 + Eunomius’ claim that the very essence or being of God is his unbegottenness, and that of 
the Son to be begotten, is much discussed in CE | and II. 

22 Here éyevvy6y is translated ‘has been born’, since the Greek root yewa- is used both of the 
paternal act of begetting (regularly of God the Father and his begotten Son in Gregory and 
Eunomius) and of the mother’s part in conception and birth. 
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Gospel of two distinct ideas, first the birth, which we perceive in the child- 
bearing, and secondly that which is produced by the child-bearing; the birth is 
not the man, but the man comes by birth. Similarly here too, when Eunomius 
acknowledges that the being is begotten, we learn from the predicate about 
coming from something, from the subject we perceive the reality itself, whose 
existence (bmdctaat¢) comes from that something. 71. So if there is one thing 
that denotes the being, and another which the word for begetting invites us to 
understand, their clever devices have completely collapsed, like jars of pottery 
dashed against each other and broken by each other. It will no longer be pos- 
sible for them to transfer the distinction between begotten and unbegotten to 
the being of the Father and the Son, and to make the same transfer of mutu- 
ally contradictory terms to the realities. 72. Since it is conceded by Eunomius 
that the being was begotten, just as this sort of idea is explained in the exam- 
ple from the Gospel, in which we learn that the man was born, yet we do not 
identify the man with the child-bearing, but accept the proper meaning of 
each word, then surely the heresy will have no standing left, when it argues 
the difference between the beings from the use of such words. 

73. To make sure that our argument on these issues is as clear as possible, 
we shall deal with the subject again as follows. | The one who constructed the 
universe made the human race at the beginning along with everything else, 
and after Adam was made, he then established the principle of generating 
offspring? from each other, when he said, ‘Increase and multiply’ (Gen 1.28). 
When Abel came into existence by being begotten, would not the person of 
sense say that, in accordance with the principle of human begetting, Adam 
had come to exist unbegotten? 74. Indeed, the first man had within himself 
the whole defining character of human nature, and the one begotten by him 
is likewise classed under the same definition of his essential being. If begot- 
ten being were represented as something other than the being which was not 
begotten, the same definition of their being would not fit both. Where the 
being of things differs, the definition of their being is not the same either. Since 
therefore the being of both Adam and Abel is marked by the same character- 
istics, we are bound to conclude that one essential being is in both, and that 
each name designates one with the same nature. 75. The two, Adam and Abel, 
are one in the definition of their nature, but in the personal characteristics 
attributed to each the distinction between them is not ambiguous. It is there- 
fore incorrect to say that Adam begot an essential being different from his own; 
rather, he begot from himself another self, in whom was born simultaneously 
all that defined the being of the one who did the begetting. 76. What we have 
learned then about human nature, following the guidance indicated by the 


23 ‘Generating offspring’ translates yévvyots, which we usually render ‘begetting’. 
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logic of definition, we should, I believe, also take as our guide to the unsullied 
understanding of the divine doctrines. If we remove every fleshly and material 
notion from the divine and sublime teachings, | we shall have, in the thought 
that remains, when it is purified of such elements, the surest possible guide to 
sublime and unapproachable things. 

77. Even our opponents agree that the God over all is the Father of the Only- 
begotten in fact and in name. They also refer to the Only-begotten God, who is 
from the Father, as ‘begotten’, because he originated by begetting. Since there- 
fore among human beings the title ‘father’ has linked with it certain meanings 
which are alien to the unsullied Nature, it is right to leave behind all those 
material thoughts which arise together with the fleshly term ‘father’, and to 
frame an understanding appropriate to God, which indicates only what genu- 
inely applies to the God and Father. 78. Not only are there fleshly implications 
involved in the thought of a human father, but a certain temporal distinc- 
tion surely applies to the thought of human paternity. Consequently, in the 
case of the divine begetting, it would be as well, along with the pollution of 
the flesh, to reject also the temporal distinction. Thus, with every material fea- 
ture expunged, the transcendent begetting will be pure not only of all liability 
to passion, but also of any temporal notion. 79. Hence to call God ‘Father’ is to 
embrace, along with the idea that God is, the idea of what he is. That which has 
its being from some beginning, must surely also have from somewhere a begin- 
ning of what it is; where something has no beginning of being, anything else 
attributed to it will also have no point at which it began. God is indeed Father. 
Therefore he is what he is from eternity: he did not become, but is, Father; for 
with God, what he was, he both is and will be. 80. If there were something 
he once was not, then he is not that and never will be: He is not held in faith 
to be Father of any thing such that it would be good religion to say that God 
ever exists by himself without it. | The Father is Father of Life, of Truth and 
Wisdom, of Light, Sanctification and and Power, and of all those things which 
the Only-begotten is in reality and name. So when it is argued by our oppo- 
nents that Light once did not exist, I do not know which is the greater loss, to 
the Light, when he was not Light, or to the Possessor, when he does not possess 
Light. 81. Similarly with Life, Truth, Power and the rest, everything that fills the 
Father’s bosom (cf. Jn 1.18), the Only-begotten God is all of them in his own 
fullness, <being all of them in the Father>.?4 The absurdity is as great on either 
side, and the blasphemy against the Son is equalled by the impiety towards 


24 The grammar does not work in Greek, and Jaeger marks a lacuna in the middle of the 
sentence. I have supposed the lacuna to stand later in the sentence, and have filled it 
conjecturally so:...1& mévta gott, Ev TH Tatel Te Ma&VTE dv. 
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the Father. When you say that the Lord once was not, you will not merely be 
conceding that Power did not exist, but you will be saying that the power of 
God did not exist, him who is the Father of the Power. 82. So the argument you 
put forward that the Son once did not exist proves nothing less than that the 
Father is void of every good. See to what depth the precise argumentation of 
the wise leads! How true in these respects is the saying of the Lord, which says, 
‘He that rejects me rejects the one that sent me’ (Jn 12.48)! By the same means 
by which they reject the existence at one time of the Only-begotten, they also 
dishonour the Father, by their argument robbing the Father’s glory of every 
good title and concept. 

83. The flimsiness of the malicious effort of our scribbler is therefore 
exposed by what has been said: in trying to argue a contradiction between the 
essential being of the Only-begotten and that of the Father from the fact that 
one is called ‘begotten’ and the other ‘unbegotten’, he is convicted of wasting 
his time on incoherencies. 84. It was proved from his own words, first that | the 
word for being is one thing, the word for begetting another, and secondly that 
no new being, different from that of the Father, came into existence in the Son, 
but that what the Father is in the definition of his nature, is also what the one 
who comes from him is; there is no change of nature into something else in the 
existence (bmdctact¢) of the Son, as we have earlier demonstrated to be true by 
our discussion on the subject of Abel and Adam. 85. In that case the one who 
had not been begotten in the same way was the same in the definition of his 
being as the one who had been begotten, and the begetting of Abel made no 
difference to his nature; so too where the unsullied doctrines are concerned, 
the Only-begotten God did not in any way, by being himself begotten, vary in 
himself the essential being of the one who was not begotten, having come 
forth from the Father and being in the Father, as the Gospel says (Jn 8.42 etc.; 
10.38 etc.), but is, in accordance with the simple and specific definition of our 
faith, ‘Light from Light, true God from true God,” the one being all that the 
other is, except for actually being him.”6 


§§86-102 Eunomius’ own arguments again support the truth 
86. Eunomius’ purpose in constructing this argumentation is not something 
I think we should discuss at present, whether it is rash and risky, or whether it is 
permitted and safe to change from one grammatical form to another the terms 
applied to the divine nature, and to call the one who was begotten (yewSEévta) 


25 Apparently quoting the Nicene Creed. These two phrases follow each other both in the 
original version of Nicaea 325 and in that of Constantinople 381. 
26 The paragraph break is placed a section later at §87 by Jaeger (following Pc). 
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an ‘offspring’ (yévvyya). 87. I pass over this topic, lest our argument, by becom- 
ing involved more than it ought with controversy over smaller points, fail to 
address the larger. But this, I say, we must carefully consider, whether rela- 
tionship of nature is included together with the use of the names. He says of 
course, that what is proper to the essential being | is included together with 
the affinity of the titles: he would not say that the mere names in themselves, 
apart from the meaning of what they indicate, have any relation and affinity 
to each other; it is in the meanings which the words convey that we discern 
affinity and estrangement between words. 88. If therefore he concedes that 
the Son has a natural relationship with the Father, we should set aside the 
titles and consider the meaning of the things signified, whether estrangement 
of being is implied by the affinity, or close and personal relationship. To say it is 
estrangement would however be manifest lunacy. How could one preserve the 
connexion and affinity in the names through things alien and having nothing 
in common?—as he says himself, ‘The being itself which has been begotten, 
and the title of “Son”, possessing such a relationship of names.’ 89. Yet if he says 
that the affinity is what these titles indicate, he will perforce be revealed as 
advocating the view that the sharing of being follows from the affinity of the 
names, and without knowing it, he argues that it indicates the connectedness 
of the Subjects, and does so frequently in his published work. The means by 
which he tries to subvert the truth are also those by which he is often unwill- 
ingly dragged into advocating his opponents’ doctrines. go. We hear something 
similar of Saul in the story, that when stirred with wrath against those who 
were prophesying, he was overcome by the spiritual gift and became one of 
the divinely inspired, the divine Spirit intending, I think, to use the apostate to 
punish himself; whence the unexpectedness of the event passed into proverb 
in later times, ‘Is Saul also among the prophets?’ (7 Sam [7 Reg] 10.1011). 
| 91. Where then does Eunomius support the truth? It is when he says, 


The Lord himself being Son of the Living God, not being ashamed 
of his birth from the Virgin, often in his own sayings called himself 
“Son of Man’. 


This statement we also offer in order to demonstrate the shared nature, for 
the word ‘Son’ in both cases equally points to the sharing of nature. 92. Just as 
he is called Son of Man because of the consanguinity of his flesh with that of 
her from whom he was born, so also surely he is reckoned Son of God because 
of the bond between his essential being and that from which he derived his 
existence. The following saying is also a very great weapon for the truth. ‘The 
Mediator of God and men’, as the great Apostle calls him (7 Tim 2.5), has not 
the same meaning as the title ‘Son’, since it balances equally the two natures, 
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the divine and the human. The same one both is Son of God and became Son 
of Man by economy,?’ so that by his own sharing in each he might join together 
elements distinct in nature. 93. If it were the case that in becoming Son of 
Man he did not participate in human nature, it would follow that in being Son 
of God he does not share in the divine being. If however the whole human 
compound was in him, for ‘he was tempted in all points similarly, without sin’ 
(Heb 4.15), we are absolutely obliged to believe that every characteristic of the 
transcendent Being is in him, the word ‘Son’ affirming of him both things at 
once, the human in ‘Man’ the divine in ‘God’. 

| 94. If then, as Eunomius says, the titles indicate the affinity, and the affinity 
is observed in the realities and not in mere verbal expressions (by ‘realities’ I 
mean things considered in themselves, if it is not rash to speak in this way of 
the Son and the Father), who could deny that the Captain of the Blasphemy 
himself has been drawn unconsciously into the defence of true religion, by 
his own words refuting his own arguments, and proclaiming shared being as 
among the divine doctrines? 95. The word on behalf of the truth, which he 
throws in unintentionally about this, is not false, namely that he would not 
have been called Son, if the natural meaning of words had not confirmed the 
truth of the term. A structure is not called the ‘son’ of the constructor, nor 
would any sane man say that the builder ‘fathered’ the house; nor do we refer 
to the vine as the vinedresser’s ‘offspring’, but we call the building the man’s 
‘work’, and the one begotten by him the man’s ‘son’, in order, I suppose, that 
what matches in the objects may be indicated through the names. In the same 
way, when we learn of the only-begotten Son of God, we do not by this term 
understand ‘creature of God’, but rather what the word ‘Son’ really indicates by 
its connotation. 96. If wine is also called by Scripture, ‘offspring of vine,?® even 
so the phrase should not on the basis of the use of this same word impair the 
doctrines of true religion. We do not call wine ‘offspring’ of the oak, nor the 
acorn that of the vine, but only where there is a sharing of nature between 
the offspring and what it comes from. 97. The sap in the vine, as it is drawn up 
through the rooted stock by the pith, is in its elementary power water, but by 


27  ~ oixovouta, ‘economy’, means an arrangement, disposal or dispensation, and is used 
especially of God’s actions towards mankind, of which the Incarnation is the chief. 

28 — yéwypo = ‘a thing begotten or born’, here rendered ‘offspring’, is in ancient texts often 
confused with yévjua, which comes from a different verbal stem and means ‘something 
brought into existence, made’, and is especially used of vegetable produce. The meanings 
as well as the spelling may be confused. One form or the other is often applied to the 
‘fruit’ of the earth in the Greek Bible. Rarer is ‘yévvya of vine’, quoted here: Jaeger cites 
Dt 22.9, but Is 32.12 is a nearer example. In fact Gregory probably has in mind Jesus’ 
reference to the ‘fruit of the vine’ in Mt 26.29, Mk 14.25, Lk 22.18, where modern wT texts 
read yéevynua. 
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some process, as it follows the ways appointed by nature and | rises from the 
lower parts to the upper, it takes on the quality of wine, the sunlight also mak- 
ing a contribution, as by its heat it draws up the moisture from the bottom to 
the bud, and by proper and suitable ripening turns the liquid into wine. Thus 
there is no variation of nature between the moisture which resides in the vine 
and the wine produced from? it. g8. The one moist substance derives from 
the other, and no one would say that there is any other cause of the moisture 
of wine than the sap naturally residing in the vine. The differences of qualities 
introduce no change as far as the moisture is concerned; rather, it is because 
some particular quality distinguishes the liquid in the wine from the moisture 
in the vine, bitterness or sweetness accompanying each of them,*° so that they 
are the same in substance, while they change in their various qualities. 

99. Therefore, just as when we hear the Only-begotten God called ‘Son of 
Man’ by the Scripture, we have learned from the use of the term that it belongs 
to the true Man, so, although the Son may be as our opponents argue an ‘off- 
spring’ (yévvypa), no less do we learn from this his affinity of essential being 
with the one who begot him; for although the wine also is called ‘offspring 
(yévvynpa) of the vine’, it proves to be no different where moisture is concerned 
from the natural element residing in the vine. 100. If one soundly inspects the 
things said by our adversaries, they point to our own doctrine, and the sense 
contradicts their own arguments, as they everywhere endeavour to argue for 
difference of essential being. Yet it | is quite a problem to guess how they came 
to such conclusions. 101. If the title ‘Son’ does not signify merely that he has a 
source, but specifically suggests by its meaning a natural affinity, as Eunomius 
says, and if wine is not called ‘offspring of oak’, and if ‘offspring of vipers’ are, 
as the Gospel says (Mt 23.33), snakes and not sheep, then clearly also the terms 
‘Son’ and ‘begotten’ applied to the Only-begotten do not imply an affinity with 
something of another kind. 102. But if, as our opponents argue, he is called ‘off- 
spring’, and the title ‘Son’ accords with his nature, as they confess, then surely 
he is Son of the essential being of his Begetter, not from some other thing con- 
ceived as outside his nature. If he truly is from thence, he is surely not alien- 
ated from his source, as has been shown in the other cases, where every thing 
that arises begotten from something else is indeed of the same kind as that 
from which it originated. 


29  dmoyevvwyevov can also mean ‘born from’ or ‘begotten from’. 

30 ‘This follows the emendation suggested by Jaeger in his apparatus. The order of words 
in the mss. makes no sense: ‘... because some particular quality distinguishes the liquid 
in the wine from the sweetness in the vine, bitterness or moisture accompanying each 
of them. 
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§§103-110 A rejoinder to Eunomius’ taunt about ignorance 
103. If one demands any interpretation, outline or explanation of the divine 
being, we shall not deny that we are ignorant of such wisdom, affirming only 
this, that it is not possible to grasp what is in its nature infinite by any verbal 
concept. Prophecy proclaims that the divine majesty has no limit, expressly 
proclaiming that, ‘of the magnificence of the glory of his holiness... there is 
no end’ (Ps 144/145.3,5). 104. If the things about him are endless, much more he 
himself in his being, whatever that actually is, is in no part grasped by any defi- 
nition. If then interpretation in nouns and verbs somehow grasps the object 
in its meaning, and it is not possible for the infinite to be comprehended, | no 
one will reasonably accuse us of ignorance, if we do not rashly attempt the 
impossible. For by what name shall I grasp the incomprehensible? With what 
word am I to announce the inexpressible? 105. Since the Divinity is greater and 
higher than names can signify, we have learned to honour by silence things 
above word and thought; and though the one who thinks higher than he ought 
to think (cf. Rom 12.3) disparages this caution in our thinking, making mockery 
of our ignorance of the incomprehensible,*! and though he knows the differ- 
ence made by the dissimilarity between the formless, unbounded, immeasur- 
able and innumerable—the Father, I mean, and the Son and the Holy Spirit—, 
and puts forward to convict us of ignorance the text, ‘You worship you know 
not what’ (Jn 4.12), if we do not know the essential being of what we worship, 
106. then we shall follow the prophet’s advice (Is 51.7), and not be scared of the 
taunt of fools, nor because of their contempt speak rashly of the ineffable. We 
take as our instructor in the mysteries beyond knowledge him of the untrained 
mind, Paul: he is so far from thinking that the divine nature is within human 
comprehension, that he calls the judgments of God unsearchable and his ways 
past finding out, and affirms that what is promised to those who love him for 
their achievements in this life surpasses understanding, so that it is impossible 
to accept it with the eye, or receive it in the ear, or make room for it in the heart 
(Rom 11.33). 107. Learning this from Paul, we confidently declare that not only 
are the judgments of God above the power of those who try to investigate them, 
but that the paths of knowledge also remain to | this day untrodden and inac- 
cessible. It was this, we suppose, the Apostle intended to indicate when he said 
that the ways which lead to the incomprehensible are ‘past finding out’, mean- 
ing by this expression that this knowledge is inaccessible to human thinking, 
and that none has yet set his mind upon such an intellectual journey, or indi- 
cated any trace or sign of an approach to apprehending the incomprehensible. 


31 Jaeger compares the charge made by Eunomius, quoted below at the opening of IIL8. 
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108. Having learnt these things from the loud proclamation of the Apostle, 
we deduce from his words that, if his judgments cannot be searched out, and 
his ways are inaccessible, and his promise of good things exceeds all specula- 
tive imagination, how much greater is the measure by which the Deity him- 
self is, because he is ineffable and unapproachable, higher still and superior to 
the concepts we have of things about him, of which the divinely taught Paul 
asserts we have no knowledge.*? For this reason we affirm in our own selves 
the ridiculed doctrine, confessing ourselves not up to the knowledge which 
exceeds knowledge, and we say that we truly worship what we know. 109. We 
know the height of the glory of what we worship, deducing the unimaginable 
greatness from our very inability to grasp it in our thoughts. The word spoken 
by the Lord to the Samaritan woman, and used as a weapon against us by our 
enemies, might be more accurately said of them. ‘You worship what you do 
not know, says the Lord to the Samaritan woman (Jn 4.22), who in her views 
about God was prejudiced by corporeal ideas: | the account rightly criticizes 
her, because the Samaritans, thinking they worshipped God and then believing 
that the Divinity resided physically in a place (cf. Jn 4.20), were only nominally 
devout, since they worshipped something else, and not God. 110. Nothing with 
prescribed limits is divine; rather, it is characteristic of deity to be everywhere, 
to penetrate all things, and to be enclosed by nothing. So the text thrown at us 
recoils on the enemies of Christ, and accuses them. The Samaritans, thinking 
that the Divinity was contained in some local limits, were rebuked by the words 
they heard: ‘You worship what you do not know, and the worship directed at 
God becomes unprofitable for you, for a god who is held to reside in a particu- 
lar place is not God’ In just the same way, it might properly be said also to the 
modern Samaritans, that ‘by the word “unbegottenness” you propose to restrict 
the divine being to a sort of locality, and thus worship what you do not know, 
paying devotion as if to God, but ignorant that the infinity of God surpasses 
every verbal connotation and definition. 


§§11-125 Is the title ‘Son’ metaphorical? 
1. The argument however has gone beyond what was intended, by following 
the continual sequence of conclusions. We ought therefore to return to the 
original order, since I think that in what has been said his original statement 
has been sufficiently shown to be not only at variance with the truth, but with 
itself: 112. If, as they say, the natural relationship to the Father is affirmed by the 
title ‘Son’, and the relationship to the Begetter by that of ‘offspring’ (yewyya), 


32 This complicated sentence means: Paul says we cannot understand the judgments, ways, 
and promises of God; God in himself must be even more inaccessible. 
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(as by some schoolman’s nonsense their philosophy distorts the words which 
indicate the divine nature into a pattern of titles), then undoubtedly the | rela- 
tionship of the names to each other established from nature becomes a proof 
of their affinity, or rather identity. 113. But let my argument take up the voice of 
the opposition, so that the doctrine of true religion may not appear merely to 
prevail through the feebleness of its foes, but very much to have power in itself. 
As far as possible, let the opposing argument be supported by our own most 
strenuous advocacy, so that the superiority of strength can be ascertained with 
full conviction, and we may ourselves put forward matters overlooked by our 
opponents as a rigorous test of truth. 

The supporter of our opponents might say that the titles ‘son’ and ‘offspring’ 
do not necessarily connote affinity of nature. 114. Indeed, scripture speaks of a 
‘child of wrath’, a ‘son of destruction’ and an ‘offspring of viper’ (Eph 2.3; Jn 17.12; 
Mt 3.7), and of course no common nature is implied by such terms. Judas, who 
is called ‘son of destruction’,?3 is not the same substance, as what destruction 
itself means. The man Judas has one meaning, destruction another. 115. The 
argument reaches an equivalent conclusion on the other side, too. Some are 
called ‘sons of light’ and ‘sons of day’ (Jn 12.36; 1 Thes 5.5), but they are not 
the same as the light and the day as defined by their nature. Stones become 
‘children of Abraham’ (Mt 3.9), when by faith and works they acquire for 
themselves a kinship with him. Those who are led by the Spirit of God, as the 
Apostle says (Rom 8.14), are called ‘sons of God’, not being the same in nature 
as God. Many similar examples | can be collected from the divinely inspired 
scripture, whereby fraud, coloured like a picture with scriptural quotation, can 
portray an image of the truth. 

116. What then are we to say to this? Divine scripture can use the word ‘son’ 
for two ideas, so that for some it is by nature, for others such a title is got by 
construction or acquisition. When it speaks of ‘sons of men’ or ‘sons of rams’ 
(Ps 28.1 Lxx), it does indeed imply the essential relation between what is begot- 
ten and that from which it derived; but when it speaks of ‘sons of power’ or 
‘children of God’ (1 Sam [1 Reg] 14.52; 1Jn 3.2 etc.), it refers to the kinship arising 
from free choice. 117. Yet again, in the negative sense, the same are called both 
‘sons of Eli’ and ‘pestilent sons’ (7 Reg 2.12 Lxx): by being called sons of Eli their 
natural kinship with him is attested, while by being named ‘pestilent’ they are 
condemned for their wilful viciousness, as not imitating their father’s way of 


33 ‘Son of destruction’ is not applied to Judas in the w7, but is a description of the ‘man of 
wickedness’ who is to be manifested before the glorious coming of Christ according to 
2 Thes 2.3. The application to Judas may have slipped over from Ps 88.23/89.22, where the 
‘son of wickedness’ will not be able to harm God’s Anointed. 
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life, but making their free will akin to evil. 18. Where the lower order of nature 
is concerned, then, and our actions, since humanity can incline either way, I 
mean to vice or virtue, it is possible for us to become sons either of night or 
of day, while our nature remains in its principal part within its own defined 
limits. Neither is the one who becomes a child of wrath parted from his human 
begetting, nor does the one who deliberately associates himself with goodness 
| repudiate his human birth by the refinement of his habits, but with his nature 
remaining the same in both cases, the differences arising from moral choices 
take on the titles of what they are akin to, becoming either children of God 
through virtue or of the Adversary through vice. 

ug. Where doctrines about the Divinity are concerned, Eunomius (to use 
the writer’s own words),34 


‘conserves the natural order and abides by what is known from heaven, 
that, since he was begotten, I do not refuse to call him an offspring, 
because begotten being,’ (as he puts it,) ‘and the title “Son” possess such a 
relationship in their titles.’ 


Why then does he separate from essential kinship that which is begotten from 
the begetter? 120. In the case of those called ‘sons’ or ‘offspring’ in a deroga- 
tory way, or of those for whom some praise attaches by such titles, one cannot 
say that any one is called ‘child of wrath’ because he really has received his 
birth from wrath, nor on the other hand that any one physically has day as his 
mother, and is therefore her son; it is rather the difference of moral choices 
which causes terms of such consanguinity to be used. Here however Eunomius 
says, ‘Since the Son is begotten, I do not refuse to speak of him as an offspring, 
because, he says, ‘the begotten being itself and the title Son possess such a 
relationship in their titles’ 121. If then it is because the Son really is an off- 
spring that he affirms that he possesses such a relationship in titles, what room 
is there to apply such an account of names both to those who have them by 
imprecise metaphor, and to those whose natural relationship (as Eunomius 
claims) | properly possesses such nomenclature??> This sort of argument 
applies therefore only to those whose nature is on the border between virtue 
and vice, where one might often change between the contrary titles, becoming 
the child now of light, now of darkness, depending on his tendency to good or 


34 See §4 for Gregory’s use of this quotation. 

35 This tangled sentence seems to mean: if he insists that the titles of Son and Offspring are 
literal, that implies divine consubstantiality, and Eunomius cannot evade this implication 
by appealing to biblical metaphors like ‘son or wrath’ and ‘children of day’. 
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its opposite. 122. Where there is no room for opposition, it cannot be said that 
the title Son is applied metaphorically, on the analogy of those who obtain the 
title through free choice. No one would go so far as to claim that, just as a man 
may set aside the works of darkness and become, because of his virtuous life, a 
child of light, so the Only-begotten God, by rejecting evil chooses in preference 
what is more honourable. 123. A human being becomes a son of God by being 
joined to Christ through spiritual birth; the one however who through himself 
makes the human being into a son of God does not himself need another son 
to bestow adoption on him, but gets his name from what he is by nature. A 
man changes himself, exchanging old for new; but God, what will he change 
into, so as to acquire what he has not? 124. A human being discards the self he 
is and clothes himself in the divine nature; he who is ever the same, what does 
he take off and put on? A human being becomes a son of God by acquiring 
what he has not and discarding what he has; he who has never been in any evil 
state has nothing he can receive or forsake. Again, a human being can be called 
someone's son either truly, when one speaks with an eye to nature, or else meta- 
phorically, when his chosen behaviour wins the name. 125. God however, being 
a single Good with his single and uncompounded nature, | looks perpetually 
to the same goal and never changes in response to impulses of choice; rather, 
he always both wills what he is and, of course, is what he wills, so that in both 
ways he is properly and truly called Son of God: both because his nature has 
goodness in itself, and because his purpose has never fallen short of the best, 
so that he might be given this designation by some metaphorical usage. There 
is thus no scope for those arguments, which we put forward on behalf of those 
opposed to us, to be used by our opponents to contradict the affinity of nature. 


§§126-140 Metaphors and titles of the Only-begotten 

126. I know not how or why, but hating and evading the truth, they give him the 
title of Son, but, in order that community of being may not be inferred from 
this word, they separate the word from the meaning inherent in the title, and 
leave the Only-begotten with the title ‘Son’ empty and meaningless, allowing 
him only the sound of the word. That I speak the truth and am not misrepre- 
senting the aim of my adversaries can be clearly perceived in their own attacks 
upon the truth. 127. The sort of thing which is offered by them as argument for 
their blasphemy is this: 


We learn many names for the Only-begotten from the divine writings: 
Stone, Axe, Rock, Foundation, Bread, Vine, Door, Way, Shepherd, Well- 
spring, Wood, Resurrection, Teacher, Light and many others. It is not 
devoutly correct to take any of these in its literal sense when we think 
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of the Lord. 128. It would indeed be quite absurd to think that the incor- 
poreal and immaterial, the single and formless, changes its shape into 
the meanings implied by some of these names, so that | we think when 
we hear “Axe” of that sort of iron shape, or when we hear “Light”, of day- 
light, or when we hear “Vine’, of what comes from planting vineyards, 
nor to any of the others do we apply the meaning suggested by habit. 
Rather, we transpose the meanings of those words to something more 
appropriate to God and think of something else: though we call him by 
those names, it is not as though he is any of them in the definition of his 
nature, but while he is called these things, something else is understood 
by the words used. 129. If names of this kind are both truly applied to 
the Only-begotten God, and do not comprise the statement of his nature, 
it follows, they continue, that we should not carry over the meaning of 
“Son” as generally prevalent to the interpretation of his nature either, but 
find some meaning for this word too, which is different from the com- 
monplace and literal one.3° 


They use these and similar philosophical arguments, in order to prove that 
the Son is not what he is, and is called. 130. Our writing however was going in 
another direction: to prove that the new composition by Eunomius is false and 
inconsistent, agreeing neither with the truth nor with itself. Nevertheless, since 
in order to condemn their teaching a kind of advocacy of their blasphemy was 
introduced into the argument, it might be right to deal briefly with this, and 
then return to the argument in the text.3” 

131. What can be said to this kind of thing, without missing the point? Since, 
as they say, there are many titles, which are attributed to the Only-begotten 
by Scripture, none of the others, we say, is closely connected to his relation 
with the one who begot him. Unlike ‘Son of the Father’, when we say ‘Stone,’ or 
‘Resurrection, or ‘Shepherd, or ‘Light, or any of the other | names, we do not 
refer back to the God of the Universe, but it is possible to apply a kind of scien- 


36 The argument in §§127-129 is presented by Jaeger as a quotation. It is better regarded as 
Gregory’s own representation of the Eunomian case as promised in §113. 

37. +~NPNF V (p. 129f.) translates ‘Since, however, the arguments which we employ to attack 
their doctrine are brought into the discussion as a sort of support for their blasphemy..’ 
and comments, ‘The meaning of this seems to be that the Anomoean party make the 
same charge of “inconsistency” against the orthodox...’ The reference appears in fact to 
be to Gregory’s own adoption of the role of advocate for the Eunomians (§13 onwards), 
to which the preceding note refers. 
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tific rule to sort out the meanings of the divine names. 132. Some of them indi- 
cate his exalted and ineffable glory, others show the variety of his providential 
care; so that if (hypothetically speaking) there were no beneficiary, those words 
would not be applied to him, which describe his beneficence. Those names 
which express what is proper to God, are properly and correctly applicable 
to the Only-begotten God, even without reference to his governance. In order 
that a view of this kind may be explained as lucidly as possible, we shall think 
about the names themselves. 133. The Lord would not be called a Vine, if it 
were not for the growth of those whose root is in him; nor Shepherd, if the 
sheep of the house of Israel were not lost; nor Physician, if it were not for the 
sick; nor would he have received the rest of his titles, if it were not by making 
the names his own through some providential action favouring the beneficia- 
ries. What need is there to go into detail and prolong the discussion with mat- 
ters of common consent? ‘Son, however, ‘Right hand, ‘Only-begotten’, ‘Word 
(Adyos), ‘Wisdom, ‘Power, and all such titles as indicate a relationship, are 
surely all used with simultaneous reference to some relational bond with the 
Father. 134. He is called ‘God’s Power; ‘God's Right hand, and ‘God’s Wisdom, 
‘the Father’s Son and Only-begotten, and ‘Word with God; and so forth. It fol- 
lows from the argument that we should envisage a meaning for each of the 
titles fitting and appropriate to its Subject, so that we do not go wrong in our 
account of religion by missing the correct meaning. 

135. Therefore, just as in using each of the other titles metaphorically as 
befitting God we reject the literal understanding of them, | so that we are 
not naming physical light or a trampled roadway or a lifeless stone or farm- 
produced bread or the spoken word, but rather those things which express the 
majesty of the power of God, so also if any one rejects the normal and natural 
meaning of ‘Son,’ by which we learn that he is from the being of his Begetter, he 
will surely be moving the title metaphorically to a yet higher meaning. Because 
the metaphorical change to the more glorious sense of each of the others was 
fitting for the expression of the divine power, it surely follows that the mean- 
ing of this title too should be metaphorically transposed to something more 
exalted. 136. What then would be the more divinely appropriate understand- 
ing of the designation ‘Son’, if the natural relation to the one who begot him 
is, as our adversaries argue, rejected? No one, presumably, would be so bold 
in his impiety, as to think that in speaking of the divine nature the lowly and 
earthbound are more appropriate than the exalted and great. 137. If therefore 
they are looking for some more majestic meaning than this, such that it is 
unworthy to think of the Only-begotten as from the Father’s nature, let them 
say whether in their ineffable wisdom they know something higher than the 
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Father’s nature, so that they can lift up the Only-begotten God to that, and 
raise him above his relation to the Father. If however the majesty of the divine 
nature is above all height, and transcends every awesome power, what argu- 
ment is left to enhance the meaning of the title ‘Son’? 138. So it is conceded 
that every significant term applied to the Only-begotten, even if it is used as a 
lowly designation, is correctly used when it shifts in meaning towards the more 
magnificent, and it appears that no one can | find an interpretation of this 
title ‘Son’ more majestic, when it expresses his lawful kinship with his Begetter; 
I think there is no need to dwell further on the topic, when it is sufficiently 
demonstrated by what has been said that it is not right to reinterpret the title 
‘Son’ in the same way as the other names. 

139. Our attention must return to the book. It is not possible for the same 
people, ‘not to refuse to call the one begotten an offspring, (I shall quote their 
actual words) ‘because begotten being and the title “Son” possess such a rela- 
tionship,—and at the same time to change the naturally proper meanings into 
allegorical metaphors. It is one or the other: either their previous attempt has 
failed, and they resort in vain to the ‘natural order’ to argue that one must des- 
ignate the one begotten an ‘offspring’ (yévvyya); or else, if that succeeds, their 
other case is demolished by the foregoing arguments. For the one called ‘off- 
spring’ according to their argument, has, for that very reason, not the nature to 
be called ‘a thing made’ or ‘a thing created’. 140. There is a great deal of differ- 
ence in the meaning of each one of the names, and one who uses the names 
in a thoughtful way ought to use the locutions with the matter they refer to 
in mind, so that we do not suffer confusion about the ideas, wrongly attach- 
ing words to meanings. For this reason, we call what is produced by his skill 
the ‘work’ of the craftsman, but the one sprung from him we refer to as the 
‘son’ of a man, and no sensible person would call either the work a ‘son’, or 
the son a ‘work’; that would be to confuse and muddy the | true meaning by 
the misleading use of the words. 141. We are therefore compelled to assert one 
or other of these two truths about the Only-begotten: if he is Son, we do not 
call him a creature, and if he is created, we are not allowed the title ‘Son’;—just 
as heaven, earth and sea and all that is in them, being created things, do not 
come under the appellation ‘son’. Since however Eunomius testifies that the 
Only-begotten God is begotten, and the testimony of adversaries is strongest 
confirmation of the truth, then he assuredly maintains at the same time that, 
since he says he is begotten, he is also not created. 

So much for these arguments. Many words come flooding in upon us, and 
so that the quantity does not get out of hand, we shall content ourselves with 
these on the subjects in question. 
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§§1-15 Eunomius on the passionate aspects of begetting and birth 
1. It is high time we turned our attention to Eunomius’ elaborate philosophical 
account in his book of the nature of the yévvynjia.38 I shall quote word for word 
exactly what stands in his elegant writing against the truth. He says: 


For who is so indifferent and unobservant of the nature of existent things 
that he does not know this: of the bodies which are subject to observa- 
tion as begetting and being begotten9 on the earth, to action and pas- 
sivity, those which beget naturally pass on their own essential being to 
those begotten, and those begotten participate in the same, inasmuch 
as they share the same material origin, and the sustenance which comes 
to them from outside;—of all these, the begotten are born in the course 
of passion,*?° and those which beget in the course of nature have no clean 
activity, because their nature is linked to all kinds of passions. 


2. You see how respectful of the Word of God in the Beginning is the way he 
deals with interpreting the begetting before the ages, he who so scrupulously 
examines the nature of things, terrestrial bodies and material origins and 
passion of begetting and being born, and all that sort of thing; these would 
make any intelligent person blush, even if they were said about ourselves, 
parading in his text | our passionate nature. Yet such is our wordsmith’s fine 
treatment of the nature of the Only-begotten God. 3. We however refrain from 
indignation (what more can moaning do for us to demolish the malice of our 
adversaries?); let us advertise as clearly as we can the intention of the words 
quoted, what sort of begotten thing is the object of the thought, that consisting 
of flesh, or that consisting of the Word of God. 4. There are two kinds of con- 
templation, that of the divine, simple and immaterial life, and that of mate- 
rial and passible existence (hypostasis); and since begetting applies equally to 


38 This might be rendered, ‘begotten thing’, ‘born thing’ or ‘offspring’; cf. n. 5 to Part 1 above. 

39 Weare using ‘beget’ and ‘begotten’ for Greek yewa- and cognates, because in these books 
it mostly refers to father and son. It in fact applies to the common generation in animals 
and humans, and so can in other contexts mean ‘conceive(d)’ or ‘bear/born’. Cf. n. 5 to 
Part 1 above. 

40 — IId@8o0¢ can also be translated ‘suffering’ or ‘passivity’, and does not necessarily imply 
passionate emotion, only loss of total control. It is however generally held to be 
incompatible with God’s nature. 
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both, it is necessary to keep quite clear and unconfused the difference between 
their meanings; otherwise the use of the same term ‘begetting’ might misrep- 
resent the truth. So since the fleshly coming into being is a physical thing and 
proceeds through passion, while what is incorporeal, intangible, invisible and 
free from material contamination, is incompatible with any passible condi- 
tion, one must first consider what sort of begetting we are talking about, the 
pure and divine, or the passionate and sordid. 5. No one can deny that the sub- 
ject proposed in the book is the existence before the ages of the Only-begotten 
God. Why then does he constantly dwell upon this bodily physiology, staining 
nature with his disgusting compilation of words, advertising the passionate 
elements in human generation, and forsaking his intended subject? We have 
no need to learn about this biological begetting, which is constituted by flesh. 
6. Who is so silly that, when he looks at himself and observes | humanity in 
himself, he wants another to explain to him his own nature, and needs to be 
told about the inevitable passions, which are seen to accompany the birth of 
the body—that the one who conceives suffers in one way, the one conceived 
in another—in order for the man to learn from this teaching, that he himself 
begets through passion, and that passion was the start of his own begetting? 
7. With these things, it makes no difference whether they are said or left unsaid, 
whether one publicizes hidden things, or whether one conceals the secrets in 
silence; that our nature comes forth through passion we know well enough. 
What we seek is to clarify our account of the sublime and ineffable existence of 
the Only-begotten, whereby he is believed to exist from the Father. 

8. Having proposed this as his subject, our new theologian adds to his text 
flux, passion, material cause, activity not free from filth, sustenance flowing in 
from outside, and all that sort of thing; I know not what has happened to the 
one who claims that to his pre-eminent wisdom nothing intangible remains 
outside his knowledge, and promises to explain the ineffable begetting of the 
Son. Forsaking his subject, eel-like he crawls down into the slimy mud of his 
reasoning, rather like that Nicodemus who came by night, and who, when the 
Lord was teaching about heavenly rebirth, dragged the matter down by his 
reasoning to that of labour in the womb, and, perplexed about how it could 
happen again a second time within the belly, said. ‘How can this be?’ (Jn 3.9). 
| Nicodemus thought that, because an old man could not again be carried in 
the mother’s womb, he could prove spiritual birth unsustainable. g. In his case 
too the Lord corrects his erroneous assumption, pointing out that the proper- 
ties of the flesh and of the spirit are incompatible, and Eunomius also might 
be corrected, if he were willing, by the same arguments. I think the one who 
contemplates the truth ought to consider his subject in its own terms, and 
not use material categories to slander the immaterial. If a man or a cow or 
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anything else that breeds biologically is not clear of passion as it conceives 
and is born,*! what has that to do with the impassible and unsullied nature? 
10. Neither does our mortality infringe the immortality of the Only-begotten, 
nor does the turning of men to wickedness call in question the immutability 
of the divine nature, nor is anything else of ours attributed also to God. The 
distinctive character of human and divine life is unmixed and unshared, and 
the characteristics by which they are known are quite at variance, so that the 
former are not attributed to the latter, nor, vice versa, the latter to the former. 
11. Why then does Eunomius, when the subject of his book is the divine 
begetting, forsake his subject, and go on about terrestrial things, when we have 
no dispute with him about those matters? The purpose of his device is obvi- 
ous: it is to use the slander of passion to circumscribe the begetting of the Lord. 
12. In response to this I set aside the question of blasphemy, and marvel at 
the fellow’s subtlety, the way he remembers his own purpose: having argued 
in the previous passage that the Son must be, and be called, a begotten thing 
(yévvnpc),4# he now contends that we should not attribute begetting to him. If 
all begetting, as he supposes, is closely bound up with passion, then it is nec- 
essary to conclude from this that what has nothing to do with passion, must 
surely have nothing to do with | begetting either. If these two things, passion 
and begetting, are considered to be joined together, what has no part in one of 
them will have no participation in the other. 13. Why then does he call him a 
evvynpa because of his begetting, when on his present argument he is shown 
not to have been begotten? And why does he quarrel with our master,*? who 
recommended that we should not go rashly inventing terms where doctrines 
of God are concerned, but while we confess that he was begotten, we should 
not change the form in which this idea is expressed, so as to call the one begot- 
ten a yévwyya, when this word is used by scripture for lifeless things and for 
those taken as models of evil?4+ 14. Yet when we ourselves say that we should 
not use the word yévvyia, he mobilizes that invincible rhetoric of his, bringing 
along in support his grammatical nit-picking, and through the learned deploy- 
ment, or manipulation, or whatever one ought to call it, of the terms, he con- 
cludes his syllogisms and does not refuse to call the one begotten a yévvyia.*® 
15. When however we accept this and consider the meaning of the term, and 


41 Or, ‘begets and is begotten’. 

42  Cf.n. 38 above. 

43 Le. Basil. Jaeger refers to Basil, CE II, 620C—D and especially 584-5. 

44 Cf. the discussion in CE IIl.1 §94—§102 above. Jaeger refers to Basil, CE I, 585 C and 
following, 588A and following. 

45 Alluding to Eunomius’ words cited in IIL.1 §4 and elsewhere. 
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that community of essential being is thereby indicated as well, he takes his 
own words back, and contends that the yéwnya was not begotten, obliterating 
with sordid biology of physical reproduction the pure, divine and passionless 
begetting of the Lord; as if it were impossible for the two to coincide in God, 
authentic sonship to his Father and impassibility | of nature, but if there were 
impassibility, there could not be begetting, and if there one allows authentic 
sonship, one must inevitably accept passion along with begetting. 


§§16-24 Passionless begetting in St John’s Gospel 

16. Sublime John is not like that, nor is his thunderous voice like that, when it 
proclaims the mystery of truth about God. He both calls him Son of God and 
wipes his proclamation clean of all thought of passibility. Notice how in the 
preface to his Gospel he prepares the audience, how much care he takes in his 
teaching that none of his hearers should descend into mean ideas, slipping 
down through ignorance into improper opinions. 17. To keep the uneducated 
hearer as far away as possible from passion, he did not in his prologue refer to 
Son, nor to Father, nor to begetting. This would prevent any one, hearing of 
the Father being drawn down to the literal meaning of the term, or respond- 
ing to the proclamation of the Son by taking it in its terrestrial sense, or trip- 
ping over the word ‘begetting’ like a stumbling-block. Instead of ‘Father’, he 
names the ‘Beginning’, instead of ‘was begotten’, simply ‘was’, and instead of 
‘Son’, ‘the Word’; and he says, ‘In a Beginning was the Word’ (Jn 1.1).46 What 
passion is there in these, ‘Beginning’, ‘was’, and ‘Word’? Is the ‘Beginning’ pas- 
sion? Is ‘was’ with passion? Is ‘the Word’ by passion? 18. Oy, since there is no 
passion in the words used, is no association with it implied in the proclama- 
tion either? Indeed, how else could the authentic community of being and the 
coeternity of the Word with his Beginning be expressed, if not in these words? 
He does not say, ‘The Word was begotten from the Beginning, in order not to | 
uncouple the Word paratactically from the Beginning, but proclaims the one 
in the Beginning simultaneously with the Beginning, declaring the ‘was’ to 
belong alike to the Beginning and to the Word; so that the Word should not be 
put later than the Beginning, but be heard first in the proclamation, arriving 
together with faith in the Beginning, before the Beginning is received alone. 

1g. He says next, ‘And the Word was with God’ The Evangelist is still afraid of 
our want of education, still fears our infantile and untrained state; he does not 
yet trust his audience with the title ‘Father’, so that no one somewhat inclined 
to carnal thought might, as a result of learning about the Father, mentally 


46  Forthis interpretation of dey as a reference to the Father in Gregory, see Mann I p.362 s.v. 
apxy II.2.c. It seems to derive from Origen, in Joh I 102 (17) (SC 120 pp. 112-115). 
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picture a mother too. Neither does he yet use the name ‘Son’ in his message, for 
he still suspects our habituation to the lower nature, in case someone should 
hear ‘Son, and turn the divine into human by an idea involving passibility. 
20. For this reason, in taking up his message he again used the title ‘Word’, 
speaking natural language to you who do not believe. Just as your own word 
both manifests itself out of the mind, and does not come through any medium 
of passion, so in this other case, when you hear ‘Word’, you will understand 
that it comes from some one, but do not infer passion. That is why, in taking 
up his message again he says, ‘And the Word was with God.4” How he sets the 
Word continuously beside God! Or rather, how he sets beside each other the 
Infinite and the Infinite! The Word was with God, the whole Word, indeed, with 
the whole of God. Therefore, however great God is, the Word, who is with him, 
is surely equally great: so if God has limits, the Word to be sure is limited too; 
but if the infinity of God transcends limitation, then the Word, envisaged as 
simultaneous, is not comprehended in limits and measures either. 21. No one 
would say | that the Word is not simultaneously envisaged with the whole of 
the deity of the Father, otherwise some part of God would be proved to have 
Word, another part to lack Word. Again the spiritual voice of John, again 
the Evangelist in his message, nurses the audience of infants; we are not yet 
grown up enough in his early words to hear ‘Son’ and remain immune from 
slipping up on the habitual meaning. 22. Therefore once again the herald in 
his third sentence still cries ‘Word’, and does not announce ‘Son’: he says, ‘And 
the Word was God’ He first said in whom he was, then with whom he was, 
and now he says what he is, in the third repetition completing the pattern of 
his announcement. It was not some word, he says, in one of the obvious senses, 
that I proclaim when I use the term, ‘the Word’, but God: this Word, who was 
in a Beginning, and was with God, was not something else alongside God, but 
actually was himself God. 23. By the constant, cumulative repetition of his loud 
announcement, the herald calls him God: the one already referred to in his 
announcement, he it is through whom all things were made, and who is life, 
and light of men, and true light shining in darkness, and not obscured by the 
darkness, dwelling with his own and not received by his own, becoming flesh 
and in the flesh inhabiting the human race. After an account of such a length 


47. We have used the traditional translation, ‘with God’ in Jn 1.1. Ilpd¢ tov 8e6v however does 
not use the normal word for ‘with’, but md¢. This implies a lying alongside, or butting close 
up against, in a greater closeness than merely keeping company one with another. It is this 
sense of closeness that Gregory exploits in the following lines. That is reasonable, since 
a human word, whether expressed or merely thought, belongs more intimately to the 
thinker or speaker than a companion would; the same is true, he claims, of the Word of God. 
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and such a kind, he finally speaks of the Father and names the Only-begotten, 
only when there is no longer any danger that one thus thoroughly purified 
might slip into some sordid concept because of the term ‘Father’. ‘We beheld, 
he says, ‘his glory, glory as of an Only-begotten from a Father’ (Jn 1.2-14). 


§§24-27 The pure childbearing of St Mary 
24. Speak to the Evangelist, | Eunomius, on these points, speak to him those 
wise words of yours, how you name Father and Only-begotten in your book, 
when all bodily generation operates through passion. Truth will surely answer 
you on his behalf, that the mystery of the study of God is one thing, the study 
of the nature of bodies in flux quite another. They are separated by a large 
gap. Why do you link incompatible things together in your book? Why do you 
soil what is pure with sordid argument? Why verbalize the incorporeal with 
the passions of the body? Do not discuss the nature of things above on the 
basis of those below. 25. I proclaim the Lord as Son of God, because the Gospel 
from heaven thus proclaimed him through the shining cloud: ‘This,’ it says, ‘is 
my beloved Son’ (Mt 17.5).48 Because I heard ‘Son’, I was not of course dragged 
down by the word to the terrestrial meanings of ‘son’, but I both learn, ‘from the 
Father’, and do not learn, ‘from passion’ I have this also to add to what has been 
said already: I know even a bodily birth*9 that is free from taint of passion, by 
which to demonstrate that Eunomius’ natural history of bodily birth is false, if 
indeed there is found a bodily child-bearing void of passion. 26. Does it say, ‘The 
Word became flesh, or does it not? You cannot say he has not become flesh; he 
became it, then, and there is no denying it.5° How then was God manifest in 
flesh? By childbirth, you will surely say. What sort do you speak of? Or is it clear 
that it was in a Virgin, and that what was begotten in her was of the Holy Spirit, 
and that the days of her childbearing were fulfilled, and she gave birth, and 
her incorruption was no less conserved in her childbearing?>! 27. Furthermore, 
you believe the birth from a woman to be pure of passion (if indeed you do 
believe it), but do you reject the divine and unsullied birth from the Father, 


48 The words ‘shining cloud’ fix the allusion to Matthew’s account of the Transfiguration, 
though the same heavenly words occur at the Baptism of Jesus in Mt 3.17. 

49  Téwyotc: the translation ‘birth’ is preferred to ‘begetting’ in the particular context. 

50  Thewords used for ‘become; ‘become [flesh]’, could also give the translation, ‘You cannot 
say he was not born; he was born then, .. ’ For consistency, the biblical words would also 
have to be rendered, ‘The Word was born flesh’ 

51 The phrases in this sentence are culled from biblical accounts, Mt 1.20 and Lk 2.6-7. 
The last point however, the abiding virginity of St Mary in her child-bearing, reflects a 
widespread belief already found in such sources as Protevangelium of James 19-20. 
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so that you may not associate passion with his begetting? In fact I know well 
that it is not | passion that he avoids in his teaching, something which he never 
envisages from the beginning in the divine and unsullied nature: rather, it is in 
order that the maker of all creation may be reckoned a part of creation, that he 
sets out this argument for denying the Only-begotten God, using to help him 
his feigned concern about not attributing passion. 


§§28-38 Eunomius understands begetting in a way that equates 
Christ with creatures 
28. This also shows clearly what he contends for in his writings. He says, 


The being of the Son was begotten by the Father: not produced by exten- 
sion, not drawn forth by flux or division from the conjunction with the 
Begetter, perfected by growth, not shaped by alteration, but acquiring 
being solely by the will of the Begetter. 


Can any one whose mind's eye is not tight shut be unaware that Eunomius is 
arguing by these words that the Son is part of the creation? 29. What is to stop 
all of these things, as they are, word for word, being said of everything else 
that is regarded as created? If you like, we might adapt the statement to one 
of the phenomena in creation, and if it does not point to the same conclusion, 
we shall deliver the verdict against ourselves, as treating the statement with 
abuse, and not with appropriate concern for the truth. So, replacing the word 
Son, we shall repeat the whole statement word for word: go. ‘We say that the 
being of the earth was begotten by the Father: not produced by extension®? or 
division from the | conjunction with the Begetter, not perfected by growth, not 
shaped by alteration, but acquiring being solely by the will of the Begetter’ 
Is there anything in those words, which fails to fit the reality (hypostasis) of 
the earth? 31. No one, I think, would say so. God was not extended to produce 
the earth, nor did he by outflow or by splitting himself from conjunction with 
himself bring its being into existence, nor complete it by gradual increase from 
small to great, nor by undergoing any change or alteration was he transformed 
into the shape of the earth, but for bringing into existence the being of things 
made, his will sufficed. ‘He spoke, and they were made’ (Ps 32/33.9), so that 
we should not dissent from the use of the word ‘begetting’ also for the coming 
into existence (bmdctactc) of the earth. 32. If this can be truly said, then, of 


52 To match the words of Eunomius quoted in §28, add here, ‘not produced by flux’. Gregory 
goes on in §31 as though those words stood here. But he tends to be inexact in his 
quotations from Eunomius, and he may have left these words out. 


[p. 63] 
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the constituent parts of the world, what doubt remains about the opponents 
of the doctrine, that while verbally they use the title ‘Son’, they argue that he 
is one of the things made by creation, superior to the rest only in degree of 
seniority? 33. In the art of the blacksmith, one can say that all iron implements 
are of the same material, but that making the tools of tongs and hammer, by 
which the iron is knocked into useful shape, has precedence over the rest, yet 
it is not the case that, because the one comes before the others, there is a dif- 
ference of material between the shaping tool and the iron being forged by the 
tools, for they are both made of iron; it is the shape of one that precedes the 
other. Just like that is the theologizing of the heresy about the Son, which sup- 
poses that the | Lord himself differs in no way in his essential being from the 
things made by him, except for the difference of order. 

34. Who is there, then, that is in any way reckoned to be a Christian, who 
will allow the same definition of essential being to apply to the constituent 
parts of the world and to the one who made the world? I for one shudder at 
the blasphemy, knowing that, where things have the same definition, they 
must surely have no difference of nature. Just as Peter and John and the rest 
of mankind have a common definition of their being, and one nature, in the 
same way, if the Lord is the same in nature as the parts of the world, then 
whatever they attribute to those parts, they are bound to agree he is also sub- 
ject to. 35. Yet the world does not last for ever, so for them the Lord too will 
pass away together with heaven and earth (cf. Mt 24.35), if indeed he is of the 
same kind as the world. If however he is confessed as eternal, they are bound 
to suppose that the world is not deemed to be excluded from the divine nature, 
if indeed that reaches the Only-begotten by creation. You can see where the 
argument gets to by this fine logic! It is like a stone broken off from a pin- 
nacle and fallen flat under its own weight. Either the elements of the world too 
must appear, as in the vanities of Hellenism, to be objects of worship, or the 
Son must not be worshipped either. 36. Let us think of it like this. We say that 
the creation was made from nothing, both the intellectual creation and what 
belongs to physical nature; they proclaim these things also of the Lord. We say 
that all things made were constituted by God’s will; they assert this also of the 
Only-begotten. We believe that neither the angelic creation nor that within the 
world is from the Father’s essential being; | they separate him similarly from 
the Father’s being. We confess that the whole universe is subservient to the 
will of its Maker; they have the same opinion about the Only-begotten, too. 
37. All the other things, therefore, which they attribute to this creation, they 
must of necessity also attach to the Only-begotten, and whatever they believe 
about him, they must apply to the creation; so that if they confess the Lord to 
be God, they will deify the rest of creation, and if they specify that these do not 
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participate in the divine nature, they will not reject the same understanding of 
the Only-begotten either. Yet no one in his right mind will claim deity for the 
creation; so we cannot—I omit the rest of the sentence, so as not to taint my 
tongue with the blasphemy of my opponents: where the logic leads is for those 
to say, whose tongue is well exercised in blasphemy. 38. The case holds even 
if they say nothing. It must be one thing or the other: either they will openly 
reject the Only-begotten God, so that for them he no longer is that, nor is so 
called; or if they assert his deity, they will assert the same for the whole cre- 
ation too. There remains one choice, to flee the blasphemy apparent on either 
hand, to take refuge in the doctrine of true religion, and to concede that he is 
surely not created, so that they may confess him to be truly God. 


§§39-42 Christ’s nature superior to that of angels 
39. What need is there to spend time putting into words all the other blasphe- 
mies that, starting from here, are bound to lurk under this argument? One who 
looks past the words used to their implication will perceive | that the father 
of lies, the designer of death, the inventor of evil, being created with a nature 
intelligible,5? immortal and incorporeal, was not inhibited by his nature from 
changing into what he is. The mutability of his being, moved either way at 
will, has the power of his nature, which follows the inclination of his free will, 
to become that to which its free choice may lead it away. 40. Thus they will 
be making the Lord also receptive to contrariety, as they drag him down by 
creation to the level of the angels. But they ought to listen to the great voice of 
Paul (cf. Heb 1.5-12). Why does he say that he alone is called Son? Because he 
is not of the nature of the angels, but of a higher: ‘To which of the angels did 
he ever say, “You are my Son”? And when again he brings his Firstborn into the 
world, he says, “And let all angels of God worship him.’ 41. And to the angels 
he says, “He who makes his angels spirits and his servants a flame of fire,’ but 
to the Son, “Your throne, O God, is for ever and ever, the sceptre of your king- 


dom is a sceptre of right,” ’—and all the other words about divinity which the 
prophecy continues with. He adds also from another hymn of praise more of 
the same: ‘You, Lord, in the beginnings laid the foundations of earth, and the 
heavens are the works of your hands, and all that follows, as far as, ‘But you are 
the same, and your years shall not fail’ By these words he describes the immu- 
tability and eternity of his nature. 42. If then the godhead of the Only-begotten 
excels the angelic nature quite as much as the owner is superior to his slaves, 


why do they assimilate | the Lord of creation to the creation, or the one angels 


53  Noepdc, here applied to the Devil’s nature and translated ‘intelligible, means in the 
technical sense part of the order of creation which is mentally, not physically, perceived. 
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worship to the angelic nature? To describe the kind of existence he has, they 
use those terms, which properly fit individual items observed in creation; we 
have already shown that the account of the Lord produced by the heresy spe- 
cifically and properly belongs to the construction of the earth. 


§§43-57 Christ as Firstborn 

43. Nevertheless, so that no uncertainty may remain in those who come upon 
our work, about whether any support is provided for the heretical doctrines, 
it might be right to add one more point from the divinely inspired scripture 
to those we have considered. They will perhaps say on the basis of the very 
apostolic writings we have referred to, ‘Why is he called “firstborn of creation” 
(Col1.15), if he were not that which creation is?’ Every firstborn is the first born, 
not among things of another kind, but among things of its own kind, as Reuben, 
being earlier than those counted after him, was by birth a firstborn man among 
men, and many others are called firstborn among the brothers counted with 
them. 44. So they say, ‘Whatever we perceive as the essential being of all cre- 
ation, we say that its firstborn has the same. If all creation is of the same being 
(doovctoc) as the Father of the universe, the same we will allow is true of cre- 
ation’s Firstborn; if on the other hand the God of the universe differs in his 
being from the creation, we are obliged to say that the Firstborn of creation 
does not share his being with God either’ Such is the argument for the oppo- 
sition, in no way, I believe, more poorly presented by us against our case than 
it might perhaps be | stated against us by our adversaries. What must be recog- 
nized in response, will now be made clear to the best of our ability in our book. 

45. In all his writings the word ‘Firstborn’ is used by the Apostle four times, 
but he mentions it variously and not in the same way. In one case he speaks 
of ‘the Firstborn of all creation’ (Col 1.15), in another of the ‘Firstborn among 
many brothers’ (Rom 8.29), in a third of the ‘Firstborn from the dead’ (Co/1.18), 
while in the letter to Hebrews the title ‘Firstborn’ is unqualified, being used by 
itself: he says, ‘And when again he brings the Firstborn into the world, he says, 
“And let all his angels worship him.”’ 
would be as well to consider each one of them separately by itself, how he is 


46. Having made these distinctions, it 


Firstborn, of all creation, how among many brothers and from the dead, and 
how, after each of these has been separately mentioned by itself, when again 
he comes into the world, he is worshipped by all his angels. So may we, please, 
begin from the last of the points under consideration. 


54 Jaeger prints this quotation in spread type, as though it were the words of Eunomius or 
a supporter. The context rather implies that it is Gregory’s own presentation of what he 
understands to be the heretics’ case. 
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47. ‘When again he brings the Firstborn into the world, it says. The addition 
of the word ‘again’®> indicates from the literal meaning of this term that this 
is not happening for the first time; for we use this term for the repetition of 
things that have already happened. He therefore refers in the text to the dread- 
ful manifestation of the Judge at the end of the ages, when he is no longer seen 
in the form of a slave (Phil 2.7), but | majestically seated on the throne of his 
kingdom, and worshipped by all the angels round about him. 48. Because of 
this, the one who once entered the world, having become the Firstborn from 
the dead, and of brethren and of all the creation, when he again comes into the 
world, as the one who judges all things in righteousness, as the prophecy says 
(Ps 95/96.13), does not cast off the name of Firstborn, which he once received 
for our sake, but, just as in the name of Jesus every knee bows at the Name above 
every name (Phil 2.10), so also he who has come to bear the name ‘Firstborn’ 
is worshipped by the whole complement of angels; he rejoices in the reclama- 
tion of mankind, which by becoming our Firstborn he has again reclaimed to 
its original grace. 49. There is joy, we know, for the angels over those rescued 
from sin (cf. Lk 15.10), because until now that whole creation shares the misery 
and travail of our life of futility (Rom 8.22), deeming our destruction its own 
loss; therefore, when the revealing of the sons of God comes about, which they 
always look for on our behalf and await, and when the sheep is restored to the 
celestial Hundred (Lk 15.4—-6) (and we, the human race, are surely that sheep, 
which the Good Shepherd has rescued by becoming Firstborn), then especially 
they will bring their worship to God in intense thanksgiving to him, who has 
as Firstborn reclaimed the one who forsook his father’s home (cf. Lk 15.u—24). 

50. Now that we have made these observations, no one should be in doubt 
about the other instances, for what reason he becomes Firstborn of the dead, or 
of creation, or among many brothers. These all point to the same end, though 
each one has | its own special sense to reveal. ‘Firstborn from the dead’ is what 
he becomes, who first by himself loosed the birth-pangs of death (Acts 2.24), 
so as to lead all to the birth that comes from resurrection. 51. Again, becoming 
Firstborn among brothers, the one who was first to be born in the water of 
the new birth of regeneration (cf. Tit 3.5), whose birth-pangs were attended 
by the hovering of the dove (cf. Mk 1.10 par), whereby he makes those, who 
share a like birth with him, his own brothers, he also becomes Firstborn of 
those born after him of water and the Spirit (Jn 3.5). In short, there are three 
births among us, by which the human race is made alive, the physical birth, 


55 Inthe text of Hebrews the word ‘again’ is used to indicate an addition to the argument. The 
beginning of the sentence is usually translated in Bibles, ‘And again, when he brings the 
Firstborn into the world, he says... Gregory makes it apply to Christ's second coming. 
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that which accords with the mystery of regeneration, and that which is from 
the expected rising again from the dead, and in all three he becomes Firstborn: 
when the two-fold regeneration operates in two, in the baptism and in the res- 
urrection, himself having become the pioneer in each; in the flesh however he 
becomes Firstborn, by having first and uniquely achieved the birth unknown 
to nature through the Virginity, a birth which no human being had in so many 
generations anticipated. 52. If these points have been intelligently understood, 
what is meant by the creation, of which he is firstborn, will be known as well. 
We are aware of two creations of our nature, the first by which we were fash- 
ioned, and the second by which we were refashioned; but there would have 
been no need for our second creation, if we had not soiled the first through 
disobedience. The first having grown old and vanished, the new creation had 
to be made in Christ, as the Apostle says, | expecting to see no more of the 
things grown old in the new creation: ‘Having taken off; he says, ‘the old man 
with his works and desires, put on the new man created according to God (Col 
3.9; Eph 4.22-24); and he says, ‘If anyone is in Christ, there is a new creation: 
the ancient things have gone, see, all things are made new’ (2 Cor 5.17). The 
Maker of human nature is one and the same, both at the first and thereafter. 
54. Once he took stuff5® from the ground and shaped man, then he took the 
stuff from the Virgin,>” and did not simply shape man, but shaped him round 
himself; first he created, thereafter he was created; first the Word made flesh, 
thereafter the Word became flesh (Jn 1.14), so that he might reconstitute our 
flesh as spiritual because of his own participation with us in flesh and blood 
(cf. Heb 2.14). It was of this new creation in Christ, which he himself pioneered, 
that he was called ‘Firstborn’, becoming the first fruit (cf. 7 Cor 15.20) of all, both 
of those born in life, and of the dead revived in resurrection, so that he might 
be Lord both of dead and of living (Rom 14.9), and by the first fruit in him sanc- 
tify together the whole dough (cf. Rom 11.16). 

55. That it is not in terms of his pretemporal existence that ‘Firstborn’ 
applies to the Son, is evidenced by the title ‘Only-begotten’. One that is truly 
only-begotten has no brothers, for how could an only-begotten be reckoned 
among brothers? But just as he is called God and Man, Son of God and Son of 
Man, form of God and form of a slave, being some of these in his transcendent 
nature, and becoming the others by the dispensation of his kindness to men, so 
also, being Only-begotten God, he becomes the Firstborn of all creation, Only- 
begotten as he who is at the paternal breast, | but, in those who are being saved 
through the new creation, Firstborn of creation both in deed and in name. 


56 Literally, ‘soil. 
57 Literally, ‘from virginity’. 
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56. If however, as the heresy would have it, he is called ‘Firstborn’ because he 
was constituted before the rest of creation, the name does not conform to the 
arguments they used about the Only-begotten God. For they do not assert that 
the Son and all things were both alike made by God, but they call the Only- 
begotten God a ‘making’ (motynyc) of the Father, and all the rest, of him. 57. So, 
on the principle by which, teaching that the Son was created, they name God 
the Father of his creation, surely on the same principle, by saying that all things 
were constructed by the Only-begotten God, they will call him, not Firstborn of 
the things made by him, but more accurately Father, since the same relation- 
ship of both to their creations produces in consequence the same designation. 
If, strictly speaking, the God over all is not Firstborn of his own creation, but 
is called Father, on the same principle, surely, the Only-begotten God is also 
correctly named Father of his own creatures, not Firstborn; so that the title 
‘Firstborn’ would be in all respects inaccurate and misleading, and would have 
no place on the heretical interpretation. 


§§58-61 The spiritual birth or begetting of believers 
58. We must however come back to those who associate passion with the divine 
begetting (yévvyats), and who therefore deny that the Lord was truly begotten, 
in order not to attribute passion. To say that passion is assuredly linked with 
birth,°8 and that therefore one must think of the Son without reference to the 
concept of begetting, so that the Divinity may remain unsullied and free from 
passion, might well seem to make sense to the gullible, but for those educated 
in the divine | mysteries there is a refutation ready to hand in matters of com- 
mon knowledge. 59. Every one knows that it is birth that leads up to the true 
and blessed life, which is not the same as the one constituted from bloods and 
the will of the flesh (Jn 1.13), in which there is flux, change, gradual growth to 
adulthood and whatever else is attributed to this sort of birth. It is the other 
birth, from God, heavenly, and as the Gospel somewhere says, believed to be 
‘from above’ (Jn 3.3,7),°? which is not susceptible to the passions of flesh and 
blood. Otherwise our opponents should get up and demonstrate one or the 
other, either that there is no birth from above, or that it comes by passion! 
60. In fact they concur that there is such birth, and they find no passion in it. 
Therefore not all birth is associated with passion, but material birth implies 
passion, while the immaterial is free from passion. Why then must things 


58 The word yévvyorg (‘begetting’ or ‘birth’) needs this translation in the context. 
59 The Greek dvwGev can also mean ‘again’, but ‘from above’ seems to be Gregory’s 
understanding of it here. 
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proper to the flesh necessarily be imposed on the unsullied begetting of the 
Son, and by a parody of earthly birth to exclude the Son from his affinity with 
the Father by an indecent physical account? 61. If even in our case birth leads 
to two lives, one fleshly with passion, and one spiritual in purity, and no one 
reckoned to be any kind of Christian would deny the statement, how is it pos- 
sible in the case of the Nature utterly pure for one thinking about begetting to 
infer passion? 


§§62-65 The work of creation might equally imply divine passibility 

62. A further point should be considered in addition to what has been said. If, 
because of fleshly passion, they reject the impassibility of the divine begetting, 
they ought also to believe, on the basis of the same instances—those in us, I 
mean—that God does not design creation impassibly either. | If they judge 
the Divinity by our standards, they will confess that God neither begets nor 
creates; for neither of these is achieved by us impassibly. 63. They ought then, 
perhaps, to exclude both from the divine nature creation and begetting, so 
as to preserve God's impassibility in both, and they ought to reject belief in 
the Only-begotten entirely from their doctrine, so as to keep the Father free 
from passion, neither tiring himself with creation nor defiled by begetting. 
Alternatively, if they allow that the one is achieved impassibly by the divine 
power, they should not quarrel about the other; for if he creates without effort 
and material, surely he also begets without effort and flux. 64. Once again 
I have the support of Eunomius for this argument. I will quote, abbreviating 
his prolixity, summarizing in a few words his whole thought: ‘Human beings 
do not produce materials for us, but by their art only impose form on the mate- 
rial’ This is the sense of the things he has said with great prolixity. 65. If then, 
observing pregnancy and foetal formation in earthly begetting, he therefore 
rejects the pure kind of begetting, it follows that, as human creation on the 
same principle strives for form, but is unable to produce the material as well 
as the form, he ought therefore to refuse to think that the Father is Designer 
either. If however he will not think of the divine creation in terms of the limits 
of human power, he should not slander the divine begetting with human con- 
ditions either. 


§§66-71 Eunomius seems to imply community of being in the work 

of creation 
66. In order that the studied precision | in his remarks may stand out clearly, 
I shall again repeat a small part of his arguments. He says that 


things active and passive share each other’s nature, 
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and after birth from corporeal things, he explains 
the application of creative designs to materials. 


The observant listener should therefore take note from this how he misses his 
own mark, always wandering among matters he has hit on by chance. In what 
happens in the flesh the active and the passive do imply the same essential 
being, since one gives out a share of being, while the other receives it. 67. Thus 
in the nature of beings he knows how to observe the truth accurately, so as to 
distinguish the one that gives a share of being from the one that receives it, 
and to say that each of them exists in itself as something other than the being; 
for the one giving or receiving a share is surely distinct from what is shared 
or given, so that one must first have some idea of something envisaged in its 
own particular being (dmd0taa1¢), and only so to go on to speak about its giving 
what it has, or receiving what it has not. 68. So having ridiculously spewed 
out this argument, the clever fellow again does not see that in what follows 
he refutes himself. The one who by his skill shapes pre-existing material to his 
liking surely makes something by his activity, and the material by its passivity 
undergoes shaping from the one who applies the skill; for it is not by remain- 
ing impassible and resistant that the material accepts the form imposed by 
the skill. 69. If then even in the application of skill nothing whatever is made 
without passivity and activity combining with each other to produce what 
is made, how is it possible for our wordsmith to think he can by these argu- 
ments accommodate what he has himself said? By asserting the community 
of being in passivity and activity, he is in danger | not only of attesting the 
common being of Begotten and Begetter, but of making the entire creation 
consubstantial with its maker, if in fact he declares the doing and the passivity 
to be homogeneous with each other in nature. 70. By his very arguments there- 
fore for his present position, he is negating his chief goal; by his own attack he 
makes stronger the case for djoodcto¢g (‘consubstantial’): if the begetting from 
another proves that the being of the begetter is in the begotten, while skilled 
construction, which is achieved through action and passivity, on his argument 
leads to community of being between maker and made, then our wordsmith, 
who argues in various parts of his writings that the Lord was begotten, 71. by 
the very arguments he uses to alienate the Lord from the Father’s being, him- 
self attests their mutual bond. If, on his argument, separation of being is not 
implied either by begetting or by construction, then whatever he allows the 
Lord to be, whether created or begotten, either way he has affirmed the affinity 
of being, having logically demonstrated community of nature between making 
and being made, begetter and begotten. 
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§§72-81 Eunomius contradicts himself on gennema 

72. We must however turn to the next part of his work. I ask the indulgence 
of readers for the detailed enquiry, which extends the argument more than is 
desirable. The danger is not about ordinary matters, where the damage suffered 
by those who miss some of the things which might be needed for a fully argued 
case might be slight, but we are at risk in the chief point of our hope. We have 
the prospect either of being Christians, not swept away in catastrophic heresy, 
or | being totally dragged down into Jewish or Greek ideas. 73. To avoid both of 
these unacceptable consequences, neither yielding to the Jewish teachings by 
denying the truly begotten Son, nor, by worshipping a creature, falling into the 
trap with those who adore idols, we are obliged to give further attention to the 
argument on this topic. We set out the actual text of Eunomius, which reads 
as follows: 


Such distinctions having been made, it might reasonably be said that the 
most authentic, chief and only Being which subsists by the Father's act 
receives into itself the titles “offspring” (yévvyua),©° “thing made” (zoinjtcr) 
and “creature” (xticLa). 


Shortly afterwards he says, 


The Son, subsisting by the Father’s act, has nothing in common in his 
nature and his relation with the one who begot him. 


74. Such are his words. For our part we shall first observe the internal conflict 
of our opponents, like spectators as our enemies fight among themselves, and 
after that set against them the truth of orthodox religion. The Son, he says, 
alone constituted by his Father's action, has a non-participatory relationship 
to the one who begot him. In an earlier place he says he 


does not refuse to call the one begotten an offspring, since begotten being 
and the title “Son” possess such a relationship in their titles.®! 


75. Given such obvious contradiction between his words, I am amazed at those 
who praise the intelligence of his doctrine. It would be very difficult to turn 
to one part of what he has said, and not be quite wrong about the other part. 
His previous writing argued | that ‘begotten being and the title “Son” possess 
such a relationship in their titles’ The present logic says the opposite, that the 


60  Onthis term and translation, see c. III.1 §4 and notes. 
61 This passage is quoted several times in c. III.1, where see §4 n. 3. 
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Son ‘has nothing in common in his relation with the one who begot him.’ If 
they believe the former, they surely cannot accept the latter; if they favour the 
latter, they will have to resist the former view. 76. Who is to resolve their con- 
flict? Who will mediate in their civil war? Who will compose the strife into 
harmony, when on the basis of these words the mind is itself at odds with 
itself, divided into opposing teachings? Perhaps this is the hidden meaning 
of the prophecy, which David utters about the Jews, ‘They were split and were 
not pricked’ (Ps 34/35.15). You can see that they are split over the opposition 
of doctrines, but are not aware of their mistake; they are borne about by the 
ears, like wine-jars carried by their handles at the whim of the one who keeps 
making changes.®? 77. It pleased him to say that begotten being was closely 
associated with the title, ‘Son’; like people half asleep, they at once approved 
his words. Then he has switched his argument back to the opposite, and denies 
the relationship of the Son to the one who begot him; again his best friends 
give their consent to this too, just as the shadows of physical bodies automati- 
cally accommodate their shape to the movement of their model, crawling in 
whatever direction he wants, and even accepting it if he contradicts himself. 
This is a new form of the Homeric potion,® not changing the bodies of those 
affected by the drug into irrational beasts, but effecting the transformation 
of their minds into irrationality. | 78. Of the former the text says that their 
mind remained sound, while their shape changed to that of animals. In this 
case, however, their bodies retain their natural shape, while their minds are 
reshaped as irrational. Just as in the former case the poetical magic says that 
those who are drugged change into different animal shapes at the whim of 
her who bewitched their nature, now too those who drink this Circe-cup are 
affected in the same way. 79. Those who drink in the wizard’s tricks on the basis 
of the same text change into various forms of doctrine, now taking one shape, 
now another. Furthermore, his darlings follow the pattern of the poetic legend, 
and still love the one who leads them into this irrationality, and they stoop to 
gather up, like cornelian cherries or acorns,®* the words he has scattered about, 
rushing greedily like swine after doctrines which lie on the ground, and lacking 
the nature which would let them look upon the sublime and celestial. That is 
why they fail to see the reverse twist of the argument, but grab indiscriminately 


62  Gregory’s joke here cannot be represented in English. The Greeks call wine jar handles 
‘ears’; so Eunomius’ gullible followers believe whatever he tells them, and go wherever he 
takes them, carried by the ‘ears’. 

63. Thestory of Circe’s drug is from Homer, Odyssey 10. In what follows Jaeger identifies direct 
allusions to lines 240-243, 316 and 433. 

64 The fruits of Cornelian cherry (cornus mas) are edible, but like acorns are used for pig- 
food. Homer mentions them as fed to the men-become-pigs in his story. 
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what comes their way, whatever it happens to be. 80. Just as it is said that the 
bodies of those stupefied by mandrakes are seized with numbness and leth- 
argy, the mental perceptions of these people too are affected in the same way, 
and made too sleepy to perceive the deceit. It is a dreadful thing to be caught 
unawares even by hidden tricks through some fraudulent practice, though the 
misfortune is pardonable, if it is not deliberate; but intentionally and purposely 
to bring on oneself the experience of evil, not unaware of what is happening, 
| goes beyond the extreme of misfortune. 81. Why should one not be outraged, 
when we learn that even hungry fish avoid the approach of the bare iron hook, 
but when deceived by the bait seize it in the expectation of food, while for 
those to whom the evil is quite apparent to surrender themselves voluntarily 
to this destruction is more miserable than the irrational behaviour of fish. The 
fish are led to hidden destruction by greed, while these snap up the bare hook 
of wickedness. For what could be more obvious than this contradiction, of say- 
ing that the same One was both begotten and is a creature, both possesses the 
intimate relationship of the title ‘Son’ and conversely has nothing to do with 
the connotation of ‘Son’? 
But enough on this topic. 


§§82-88a Eunomius contradicts himself on ‘most authentic being’ 
82. It would perhaps be useful to look systematically at the whole meaning of 
Eunomius’ text, which has been set before us, by going back to the beginning 
of his book. The part we have just discussed, because of the obvious contradic- 
tion in its wording, led us to begin our refutation straight away with the final 
parts. What Eunomius says at the beginning is this: 


Such distinctions having been made, it might reasonably be said that the 
most sovereign, chief and only Being which subsists by the Father's act 
receives into itself the titles “offspring” (yévyynuc), “thing made” (motnua) 
and “creature” (xticLa). 


83. I would first like to remind those who consider this argument, that | in his 
first publication he says that the being of the Father is also ‘most authentic; 
opening his case with these words: 


The whole meaning of our doctrines is summed up in the highest and 
most authentic Being.®° 


65 See Gregory, CE 1.151. In my version (El “Contra Eunomium I” en la produccion literaria 
de Gregorio di Nisa, ed. L. F. Mateo-Seco/J. L. Bastero, Pamplona Ediciones Universidad 
de Navarra 1988), p. 57, the translation is different. 
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Here he calls the being of the Only-begotten ‘most authentic’ and ‘first’. So if 
we put together the words of Eunomius from the two books, we can present 
him as an advocate of the shared being, the same man who elsewhere declares 
something to the effect that, 


Those which have the same designations do not have a different nature.® 


84. He would not denote things different in nature with the self-same designa- 
tions, the one who contradicts himself! It is surely because the definition of 
essential being is the same in Father and Son, that he says the former is ‘most 
authentic’, and the latter ‘most authentic. Human practice also supports the 
argument, since it would not designate anything ‘most authentic’, if the title 
did not truly fit the nature. Similarly we may loosely call a portrait a man, but 
authentically we use this word to designate the living being which appears to 
possess the nature. Similarly the text of scripture can refer to an idol or demon, 
and even a belly, as a god (Phil 3.19), but the designation lacks authenticity, 
and so with every other case. 85. Someone may be said to have eaten during 
a dream while asleep, but we cannot call the dream authentic eating. It is like 
the case of any two who exist by nature as men; we use the word ‘man’ authen- 
tically to designate either of them, whereas if one were to set a lifeless image 
alongside the true man and count that, | he might speak of the true one and the 
likeness as two men, but would no longer claim authenticity for both. In the 
same way, if indeed the nature of the Only-begotten is understood as anything 
different from the being of the Father, our wordsmith would not have named 
both of their essential beings ‘most authentic’. Why should one designate 
things different in nature with identical terms? 

86. It seems that the truth is manifested even through those who oppose it, 
falsehood being unable totally to overpower the truth even in the words of its 
enemies. That is why the argument for true religion is proclaimed by the very 
lips of adversaries who do not know what they are saying, just as the saving 
work of the Lord’s passion on our behalf was prophesied even by Caiaphas, 
though he knew not what he was saying (Jn 11.4952). If therefore ‘most authen- 
tic’ applies to the being of both, the Father, I mean, and the Son, what room is 
left for the argument that the essential beings are different from each other? 
Or why is a difference of more powerful, greater, or more honourable envis- 
aged between them, when the most authentic being admits no diminution? 
87. What exists imperfectly, whatever it be, does not exist authentically, not 
nature, nor power, nor rank, nor any other particular which might be thought 
of, such that the essential superiority of the Father, as the heresy would have it, 


66 Perhaps a loose reference to the passage cited at III.5 §18 (so Jaeger). 
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proves the imperfection of the Son’s being. If it is imperfect, it is not authentic; 
if ‘most authentic’, then surely perfect. It is not natural to call what is deficient 
a perfect nature. Neither, if one perfect thing is set beside another for com- 
parison, is it possible to think of there being a difference in terms of excess 
or deficiency. The perfection is the same in both, as if you were using a ruler: 
there is no gap where one falls short, nor surplus | where one exceeds. 88. One 
may therefore see quite well from his statements Eunomius’ advocacy of the 
doctrine we hold, or rather, not his support for us, but conflict with himself; 
for the very same weapons with which he establishes our doctrine, in his own 
arguments he turns against himself. 


§§88b-102 Eunomius fails to justify his first principles 
For our part, let us follow his statements word for word, so that it may be clear 
to all that, apart from his malicious intent, the argument they present has no 
power to do harm. 89. So let us hear his words: 


It might reasonably be said that the most authentic, chief and only Being 
which subsists by the Father’s act receives into itself the titles “offspring” 
(yewnpc),©” “thing made” (zotnuc) and “creature” (xticpc).68 


Everyone knows that what separates the church from heresy is the term ‘crea- 
ture’ applied to the Son. Given therefore that this is by general consent the 
doctrinal difference, which would be the more reasonable thing to do, if he 
were trying to prove his own ideas more true than ours, to argue his own case, 
by what means he can, proving that the Lord should be reckoned a creature, or 
to set that aside, and make it a rule for his audience that they speak about the 
matters in contention as if they were settled? go. I myself would say this: almost 
all people of understanding would expect their opponents first to lay the foun- 
dation of their argument on some undisputed base, and then argue about the 
consequences. 91. So our author ignores the question of whether he ought to 
be considered a creature, and goes straight on to the consequences, making 
the subsequent argument depend upon an unsubstantiated assumption. | This 
is like the experience of those whose minds are plunged in unreal ambitions, 
overwhelmed by thoughts of becoming emperor or some other ambition. They 
do not think about how any of their hopes might be realized, but, as though 
it were achieved, dispose and organize their fortunate state for themselves 


67 On this term and translation, see III.1 §4 and notes. 
68 This is part of what is quoted in §73 above. The reference to Basil, CE II, given by Jaeger, is 
not relevant. 
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to suit their fancy, getting some sort of pleasure from wandering in unreali- 
ties. 92. That is how our clever wordsmith has also somewhere laid to rest his 
famous dialectical skill, and before demonstrating the matter in question, tells 
his fairy tale as if it were to children, this fraudulent and unreasoned nonsense 
of his version of doctrine; he tells it like a story at a drunken party. 

93. He says that, 


the being which subsists by the Father’s act receives into itself the titles 
“offspring” (yévvnpa), “thing made” (motnux) and “creature” (xticuc). 


What argument proves that the Son exists by any act of construction, while 
the nature of the Father remained inoperative for the existence of the Son? The 
doubt, the point at issue, was this: whether the being of the Father begot 
the Son, or whether some agency external to his nature produced him. 94. The 
church believes that, in accordance with divine doctrine, the Only-begotten is 
truly God; it abhors polytheistic superstition and for this reason rejects differ- 
ence between the natures, lest such distinction of essential beings make the 
deities subject to enumeration, which amounts to reintroducing polytheism 
into our life. Given this characteristic teaching of the church, that the Only- 
begotten God is in his being true God from the being of the true God, how 
should the one who opposes the recognized account go about refuting the | 
previously held idea? Is it not by arguing the opposite case, and from some 
mutually accepted starting-point resolving together the question at issue? 
Ido not think any intelligent person would expect anything else. 95. Eunomius 
however begins with the matters in dispute, and as though he had demon- 
strated the point in contention, makes it the premise of his subsequent argu- 
ment. Once it was postulated that the Son exists by means of some action, 
what dispute could there be about what follows, which is to say that the being 
brought into existence by an action receives the designation, ‘made thing’? 
How the conclusion is valid while the premise remains unproven, is for the 
advocates of deceit to answer. 96. If one were to agree for instance that man 
had become winged, he would not raise objections to what follows: the one 
who has become winged would also fly somehow, and lift himself up from the 
ground, borne aloft on wings by the air. The question is, how would one who 
lacks the flying nature become winged? If that is not the case, it is futile to go 
on to what follows. 97. So what Eunomius must first demonstrate is this, that 
the church’s faith is vain, when it believes that the Only-begotten truly is Son, 
not as adopted to that status by one only nominally his father, but existing 
as by nature begotten from him that really is, and not foreign to the being of 
him that begot him. Let him first refute these as false beliefs, and then he will 
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be convincing when he explains the consequences; but while the first point 
remains unproven, it is nonsense to dwell upon those that follow. 98. At this 
point let no one demand that what we have ourselves agreed upon should also 
be validated by argument. To demonstrate our position it is enough that the 
tradition has come to us from the fathers, like an inheritance | passed down in 
succession from the Apostles by generations of holy persons. 99. Those how- 
ever who change their doctrines into this new form will need much support 
from rational arguments, if they are to win over not just scruffy and unstable 
men but serious and steady-minded thinkers. As long as their case is presented 
without argument and proof, who is so silly and brutish as to make the doc- 
trine of the Evangelists and Apostles and the famous men in the churches after 
them inferior to this unproven nonsense? 

100. Let us now observe also the most difficult to detect of our wordsmith’s 
tricks, the way he, by his abundant argumentative skill, easily leads on the 
more simple-minded to our opponents’ point of view. With the designa- 
tion motnua (‘made thing’) and xticua (‘creature’) he throws in also the word 
yevvype (‘offspring’), saying that the being of the Son receives these into itself; 
and as if haranguing a party of drunkards, supposes that no one will detect his 
doctrinal deviousness. Linking yévynue with xticua and motnua, he thinks he 
can quietly remove the difference of meaning in the terms by aligning incom- 
patibles. 101. These are his clever dialectical tricks. We however, ‘the unskilled 
in argument, do not deny that we are what his book declares about us, as far 
as voice and tongue are concerned; but we profess that, in the words of the 
prophet, ears have been prepared for us,® too, for intelligent hearing. For this 
reason we are in no way | led on by the linking of incompatible names into 
confusing their meanings, but, although the great Apostle names in the same 
passage wood, hay and straw, gold, silver and precious stones (7 Cor 3.12), we 
can count up the number of the items mentioned in a list, and we shall not be 
unaware of the distinctive nature of each of the things named. 102. In the same 
way now, when yéwyya and moinva are mentioned together, as we pass from 
the words to what is signified, we do not attribute the same meaning to each 
of the titles; rather, xtioua signifies one thing and yévwyya another, so that, 
though Eunomius may mix up incompatibles, the wise listener will hear with 
discrimination, and will show that it is an impossibility for the titles ‘begotten’ 
and ‘created’ to be applied to a single nature. If one of these is true, the other 
will of necessity be false; so that if it is created, it will not be begotten, and con- 
versely, if it is called ‘begotten, it will not fit the title ‘created’. 


69 Apparently alluding to the Greek of Ps 39.7 (40.6), ‘ears you have prepared for me’, not to 
Is 50.5 as Jaeger suggests. 
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§§103-110 On terms which imply relationship 

103. Nevertheless, Eunomius says that ‘the being of the Son receives into itself 
the titles “offspring” (yéwyya), “thing made” (motyuc) and “creature” (xticpa).’ 
Does he in what follows ensure the truth of this statement, unprefaced and 
unfounded, no firm basis having been laid down in the opening for what he is 
arguing? Or does he in what remains also cling to the same futility, not gaining 
additional support from logical arguments, but holding its blasphemous prop- 
osition in narrative detail and unsubstantiated, like the account of dreams? 
104. He says, connecting these words to those quoted, that the being | 


has its begetting unmediated, indivisibly preserving its relation to the 
one who begot and made and created it. 


If we ignore the ‘unmediated’ and ‘indivisible, and concentrate on the mean- 
ing of the words by themselves, we shall find that everywhere the doctrinal 
absurdity is thrust upon the ears of those deceived, with no sustaining argu- 
ment. ‘The one who begot and made and created it; he says. 105. These may 
appear to be three, but in fact embrace two meanings, since the two words 
have the same force as each other where connotation is concerned. ‘To make’ 
is the same as ‘to create’, whereas ‘begetting’ means something different. Since 
therefore the common human understanding distinguishes between diverse 
meanings through the connotation of the words, what logic proves to us that 
‘making’ means the same as ‘begetting’, so that we should associate the one 
reality with the different words? 106. As long as the customary significance of 
the terms prevails, and no case is made for turning what the words denote into 
their opposites, it is not permissible to split one nature between the meanings 
of ‘made’ and ‘begotten’. Since each of these terms used by itself has its own 
proper connotation, it must follow that the relational bond attributed to each 
word is also fitting and germane. 107. Other terms expressing relationship have 
no affinity with what is alien and different, but even if the other party referred 
to is not mentioned, that with which the bond is made is automatically under- 
stood along with the given term: craftsman, for instance, or slave, friend, son 
and such-like. Anything that is defined with reference to something else, by 
the use of the term | presents its own relationship, specific and linked to what 
is being described, and has no admixture of relationship with what is hetero- 
geneous. 108. The word ‘craftsman’ is not connected with the son, nor does the 
term ‘slave’ refer to the craftsman, neither does ‘friend’ imply the slave, nor ‘son’ 
the master, but we recognize the mutual relationship in each case as clear and 
distinct: by ‘friend’ we perceive another friend, by ‘slave’ the owner, by ‘crafts- 
man’ the product, and by ‘son’ the father. Just so, then, ‘begotten’ (yévvyua) and 
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‘made’ (notnya) get their correct meaning in relationship. Therefore ‘begotten’ 
is linked to the one who begot, ‘creature’ (xtica) to the one who created; and 
we must surely, if we are not going to introduce confusion of realities by insta- 
bility of words, keep for each relational term its proper correlative meaning. 

109. Now that it is clear what the meaning of each of these terms implies, 
how does one who presents his doctrines with syllogistic logic not understand 
the proper relational meaning of these words, but thinks one should associate 
what is begotten with one who made it, and what is made with one who begot 
it? He says that 


the being of the Son receives into itself the titles “offspring” (yewnuc), 
“thing made” (motynua) and “creature” (xticua), but preserves indivisible 
its relation to the one who begot and made and created it.”° 


110. It is not possible for one thing to be divided between diverse relationships, 
but the son belongs to the father and the begotten to the begetter, while what is 
made is related to its maker—unless some one thinks that a misuse of words in 
some insignificant usage is more correct that the proper natural significance. 


§§11-122 Eunomius deliberately confuses begetting with creation 
| 1. By what reasonings, by what kind of arguments, in accordance with 
his famous invincible logic, does he overturn the views of the majority and 
explain with authority, that when we think or speak of the supreme God and 
Creator and Father, the Son is properly described by both epithets, and equally 
called ‘created’ and ‘begotten’? 112. Verbal practice and correct usage properly 
distinguish words of this kind: the term ‘begetting’ is applied to things begot- 
ten from the actual being, while ‘creature’ is applied to those whose composi- 
tion is external to the nature of the one who constructs them. For this reason 
the divine doctrines in the tradition of theology pass on ‘Father and Son’, not 
‘Creator and Work’, so that there shall be no corrupting tendency to blasphemy, 
with such a title pushing ‘Son’ towards what is alien and foreign, and so that 
godless doctrines might find no access, when they rule out the affinity of 
essential being between the Only-begotten and the Father. Consequently, the 
one who says that the title ‘creature’ correctly fits the Son, will surely go on 
logically to say that the title ‘son’ applies properly to what is created, so that, if 
the Son is a creature, then the sky is a son, and every single one of the things 
made, according to our wordsmith, correctly bears the title ‘son’. 13. If in his 
case it is not from participating in the nature of the one who begot him that he 


70 ~~ Repeating inexactly the quotations in § §103—4 above. 
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has the title, but it is because he is created that he is called ‘Son’, the same argu- 
ment will mean that lamb, dog, frog, and every thing that came into existence 
by the Maker’s will, should bear the title ‘Son’. If however each of these things, 
because it is external to the nature of God, is not a son and is not called God, | 
it surely follows that the Son properly speaking, because he is from the nature 
of his Begetter, is Son and is confessed to be God. 114. He is disgusted however 
at the idea of begetting, and banishes it from divine doctrine, slandering the 
word with carnal, physical ideas. But on this subject our book has in its ear- 
lier parts sufficiently proved”! that, in the words of the prophet, ‘they are very 
afraid where no fear is’ (Ps 52.6/53.5). In the case of human beings it has been 
shown that not all birth is achieved through passion, but the physical birth is 
by passion, the spiritual pure and unsullied; for what is born of the spirit is 
born as spirit and not flesh (Jn 3.6), and to spirit no capacity for passion can 
be attributed. In that case, since it seems necessary to our wordsmith to use 
examples from among ourselves in estimating the divine power, he ought to 
persuade himself on the basis of the other kind of birth to envisage the divine 
begetting as without passion. 115. Instead, having confused with each other 
these three designations, of which two are equivalent, he thinks he can trick 
his audience, on the basis of the common meaning of two of them, into think- 
ing of the third in the same way, too. Because the designation ‘made’ and ‘cre- 
ated’ implies that what is made is external to the nature of the maker, he tacks 
on to these the word ‘begotten’, as though this also had the same meaning as 
those already mentioned. This sort of argument, however, is known as fraud, 
deceit and cheating, not thoughtful and logical demonstration. 116. Only what 
brings to light new thoughts on the basis of what is already agreed is called 
‘demonstration’; what leads astray through fraud, or uses cunning to achieve 
the conclusion, or | confuses with superficial deceits the thinking of those who 
(in the Apostle’s words) ‘are corrupted in mind’ (cf. 7 Tim 6.5; 2 Tim 3.8), no man 
of sense would call that logical proof. 
117. Let us however turn to what follows. The being, he says, 


has its begetting unmediated, and indivisibly preserves its relation to the 
one who begot and made and created it.” 


u18. If he had mentioned the indivisibility and immediacy of the being and 
ended his comment with that, he would not have diverged from true religious 
belief; for we too hold the bond and immediacy of the Son to the Father, so 


71 ~~ Atlength in §§1-27 above. 
72 See §§103-104 above. 
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that there is nothing that lies between them, nothing which is found to divide 
the bond of the Son with the Father, no thought of temporal gap, not even that 
slightest point which, time being divided into past and future, as regards the 
present is reckoned in itself indivisible, not able to be part of either the past or 
the future, because it is entirely without extent or division, indistinguishable 
from what it is added to. So we say that what is absolutely unmediated is medi- 
ated by no such thing. 119. What is separated by something in between would 
no longer be unmediated. Eunomius therefore, when he called the begetting 
of the Son ‘unmediated’, had he not added any of the other words, would have 
taught in truly religious fashion the bond of the Son with the Father. Since 
however, as though changing his mind, he straight away adds to his words 
that the being ‘preserves its relation to the one who begot and made and cre- 
ated it, he spoils the earlier remarks with the later, vomiting the blasphemous 
words all over the pure statement. 120. It is evident that even in the earlier case 
‘unmediated’ | had no truly religious intent, but as one might say that the ham- 
mer mediates between the rivet and the smith, while the manufacture of the 
hammer is ‘unmediated’; for when technical science had not discovered tools, 
by conceptual thought, not with some other tool,’ the hammer was made 
first by the craftsman and everything else with that. The expression ‘unmedi- 
ated’ shows that this is what the wordsmith thinks about the Only-begotten. 
121. Eunomius is not the only one who makes this error about this in his dog- 
matic wrong-headedness. The same can be found in the works of Theognostos, 
who says that God, intending to construct this universe, first brought into exis- 
tence the Son, ‘as a measure for the design’; he too failed to see the absurdity 
in the argument, that it was not for his own sake, but for something else that 
he comes to be, and is therefore surely inferior to that for the sake of which 
he comes to be; we need the agricultural implement for living, yet the plough 
is not reckoned as of equal value with life. 122. In the same way therefore, if 
the Lord were for the universe, and not all things for his sake, the universe 
would be superior to the Lord, the universe for the sake of which they allege he 
came to be. This is also what they are now arguing in this book, in which they 
assert that the Son has ‘unmediated’ his relationship to the one who created 
and made him. 


73. This is the reading of Jaeger, who adds ‘not’ to the sentence. Without it the text would 
read, ‘by conceptual thought, using another tool. 
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§§123-135 The uniqueness which Eunomius concedes to the Lord in 
fact applies to all creatures 
123. He is however kind enough in the rest of his statement to say that the 
being is comparable with none of those which came to be by it and after it. 
Such are the gifts bestowed on the Lord by the enemies of the truth, and by 
them the blasphemy is very conspicuously argued. Which one, I ask, is there of 
all the remaining things that exist by creation, that is comparable with another, 
| when universally the specific property apparent in each has nothing in com- 
mon with those of another kind? There is no comparison of heaven with earth, 
nor of the latter with the stars; none of the stars with the sea, none of water 
with stone, none of animals with trees, none of ground-dwelling things with 
birds, none of quadrupeds with marine animals, nor of irrational beings with 
rational. 124. Why should one bother to mention every one individually, to 
show that it is possible to say the same about all that is observed in creation, 
exactly what is tossed to the Only-begotten as something special, that it bears 
no comparison with what came to be after him and through him? It is clear 
that everything you might think of in itself, is incomparable with the whole 
and with individual things; and just what it is possible to say truly about any 
created thing, that it is adequate, the same is accorded by the enemies of the 
truth as sufficient rank and honour for the Only-begotten God. 125. After such 
arguments as these, in what follows he dignifies him with hollow honours, 
using the titles ‘Lord’ and ‘Only-begotten’; but so that no orthodox thought 
might be implanted in his hearers by these words, he immediately mingles 
blasphemies with his words of distinction. The passage goes as follows: he says, 


... inasmuch as the begotten being leaves no room for having things in 
common with any other (for he is Only-begotten), nor is the action of the 
one who made him considered as shared. 


126. What an insult! As if he were haranguing beasts or fools which have no 
understanding (Ps 31/32.9), he arbitrarily turns his argument around between 
opposites; or rather, he behaves like those whose eyes have been removed, 
since they often | behave badly in the eyes of observers, because they them- 
selves cannot see, supposing that they are not seen. 127. Who can be unaware 
of the contradiction in the words quoted? The being, he says, because it has 
been begotten, allows no room for having things in common with others, for 
it is Only-begotten. Having said this, truly as if either himself not seeing, or 
supposing he is not observed, he adds, as coordinate with those mentioned, 
things which have nothing in common with them, by attaching to the being of 
the Only-begotten the action of the one who made him. 128. Surely the logical 
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reference of the Begotten is to the Begetter, and of the Only-begotten to the 
Father, and if one looks for the truth, one perceives in coordination with the 
Son, not the action of his Creator, but the nature of his Begetter. 

129. Eunomius however, as though he were mentioning plants or seeds or 
something else in creation, links the action of the Creator to the existence 
(bmdotat¢) of the Only-begotten. If it had been a stone or a stick or something 
similar that was under consideration, it would be logical to think of the prior 
existence of the Creator’s action; but if our opponents concede that the Only- 
begotten God is Son and exists by begetting, why are the same words applied 
to him and to the lowest parts of creation, and why do they reckon that what 
is truly said of the ant and the gnat, may be religiously used also of the Lord? 
130. For if one considers those points which distinguish the nature of the ant 
from all the rest of the animals, it would not be false to say that no action of 
its Maker is to be observed, which is common to it and the others. 191. The 
same things therefore which apply to such creatures are claimed also for the 
Only-begotten. It is like the way huntsmen are said to catch passing beasts by 
digging holes, hiding their device by | covering the opening of the hole with 
weak and insubstantial material, so that the pit may appear as level ground to 
those near it. The heresy devises that kind of trap for men: it hides the hole of 
impiety under those fair-sounding and devout words, as if with a flat cover, so 
that the less prudent, supposing that their message is the same as the true faith 
because the terminology is the same, rush into the mere name of ‘Son’ and 
‘Only-begotten’, and step into the empty hole, where the meaning of the titles 
does not support their feet, but pitches them into the pit of denying Christ. 
That is why he mentions the begotten being which leaves no room for any- 
thing in common, and names him ‘Only-begotten’; these are the coverings of 
the hole. 132. If however one stops, before being caught in the gaping hole, 
applying rational criticism like a hand to the book, one perceives the deadli- 
ness of idolatry excavated by the doctrine. As one approaches God and Son of 
God, one finds a creature of God held up for worship. That is why they parade 
up and down the name of the Only-begotten, so that the deadly fate may be 
acceptable to the gullible, as though one were to mix poison with bread and so 
greet with death people who ask for food, who would not receive the deadly 
poison by itself, unless they were enticed by its appearance. So for his own pur- 
poses he cleverly works towards his goal. 133. If he had rejected the word ‘Son’ 
altogether from his dogmatic system the deceit would become unacceptable 
to people, the denial being proclaimed openly by public announcement. As it 
is he leaves only the name, and | by shifting its meaning to the idea of creation, 
he both establishes idolatry and conceals his guilt. 134. Since however we are 
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bidden not to pay lip-service to God (M¢t 15.8 = Js 29.13),”* and true religion is 
not judged by the sound of a word, but the Son must first be believed in by the 
heart for justification, and then be confessed by the mouth for salvation (Rom 
10.10), and since those who say he is not God,” though they confess him as 
Lord with the mouth, have become corrupt and abominable, as the prophecy 
says (Ps 13.1/14.1; 52.2/53.1), for that reason I say we must look to the intended 
meaning of those who propose statements of faith, and not be enticed by the 
words. 135. If in speaking of the Son the meaning does not point by that term 
to a thing created, it is ours and not that of our adversaries; if anyone gives the 
name Son to what is created, he will be classed among idolaters. They once 
called Dagon and Bel and the Dragon ‘god’, but they were not therefore wor- 
shipping God. God is not wood and bronze and beast. 


§§136-150 Eunomius alleges ‘variation’ between Son and Father 
136. What need is there for guess-work in exposing by our argument the con- 
cealed deception, and possibly to give occasion for our hearers to think we are 
attributing these things falsely to our opponents? You can see how he openly 
parades his blasphemy before us, hiding his guile with no disguise, but flaunt- 
ing his evils in uninhibited speech. 137. The text runs thus: 


For our part, finding nothing else besides the being of the Son receiving 
begetting, we think we should apply | the titles to the being itself; other- 
wise it is idle and merely verbal when we call him Son and Begotten, if we 
separate these from the essential being. On these bases we also confirm 
that the beings vary (mapyMcy8at) from each other. 


138. There is no need, I think, to prove by our own arguments the absurdity in 
the words: merely reading out what is written is enough to expose the blas- 
phemy. Let us consider it as follows. He says that the beings of the Son and the 
Father ‘vary from each other’ What then is meant by ‘varying’? Let us first think 
about the meaning of the term in itself, so that through the meaning of the 
word the blasphemy may be more fully revealed. 139. In common parlance the 
term ‘variance’, tapadcyy, is applied to bodies, when because of paralysis or 
some other ailment an organ diverges from its natural harmony: because of its 
contrast to what is healthy we call the divergence in the victim of the disease 


74 Jaeger’s reference to Mic 7.6 is a mistake. 
75 Inthe Psalm(s) these words should be translated ‘there is no God. Gregory takes them 
differently, of the deity of Christ. 
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a Tapadayy. In the case of those who differ morally in virtue and vice, when 
the dissolute life is contrasted with the pure and decent, or the unjust with 
the just, or the passionate, aggressive and irascible with the gentle, peaceful 
and quiet, and in general everything that in comparison with what is better is 
classed as bad, when it is said to ‘vary’ (mapyArcy8at), because the characteris- 
tics of the two do not agree with each other, those of the good, I mean, and of 
the bad. | 140. We also speak of variance (mapyArcy8at) between the properties 
observed in the elements, when they operate in opposition to each other, hav- 
ing a destructive potency towards each other, like hot and cold, dry and wet, or 
generally whatever is constituted contrary to something else, and we explain 
the incompatibility by using the term mapaAayy, and in general everything 
which in its observed properties does not accord with something else is ‘at 
variance’, as health is at variance with disease, life with death, war with peace, 
virtue with vice, and everything else of a similar sort. 

141. Now that we have elucidated these points, we may turn our attention 
to our wordsmith, and the way he alleges the beings of the Father and the Son 
‘vary from each other’ What does he mean by this? Is it that the Father by 
nature is, while the Son is of variant nature? 142. Or is he explaining divergence 
from virtue by this term, distinguishing bad from good by the word napadayn, 
so that we perceive the one being as endowed with goodness, the other with 
its opposite? Or is he affirming that on the same principle as the opposition of 
the elements the divine being is also ‘at variance’, one being against another? 
Or does he envisage that, as war is to peace and life to death, so there is also 
conflict against all such opposites in a similar way between the beings, so that 
they do not come together with each other, because the mixture of opposites 
has the potency to exhaust the elements mixed? It is like what Wisdom in 
Proverbs says about such a doctrine, ‘Water and fire will never say, “Enough!” ’ 
(Prov 30.16),”6 | explaining by this figure the balanced and equal nature of the 
opposing elements and their neutralizing of each other. Or does he claim to 
see the variation (mapaayny) between those beings as not corresponding to 
these models? 143. In that case, let him tell us what else he has in mind. But 
he will not be able to say, though he may repeat his usual things, that the Son 
varies from the Father: the absurdity of his words is even more clearly proved 
by this. For what is there that fits and reconciles so closely and harmoniously 
one thing to another as the meaning of the relationship of son to father? This 
is demonstrated by the fact that even if these two words are not used, the one 
omitted is also implied by the use of the other. Thus the one inheres and fits in 


76 So numbered in the Hebrew Bible and in Rahlfs’ edition of LXX. Jaeger follows the 
numbering in other Greek Bibles and gives 24.51. 
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the other, and both are seen in the one, so that neither of these can be thought 
of by itself without the other. 

144. Variance is surely both in thought and in name the opposite of har- 
mony, as cultivated land relates harmoniously to the straight path, while the 
crooked does not harmoniously match when compared with the straight, and 
musicians are accustomed to calling the concord of notes ‘harmony’, while the 
false and discordant they call ‘disharmony’. So to say ‘variant’ is the same as 
to say ‘disharmony’. 145. If therefore the nature of the Only-begotten God var- 
ies from the being of the Father, as the heresy argues, it must surely not be in 
harmony either. The discordant will not be in that with which it can be har- 
monious. 146. It is as when there is a single form in the wax and in the carved 
mould, and when the wax stamped out by it is put back again in the mould, it 
fits its own shape to what contains it, finding its own design in the | pattern, 
penetrating the hollows and admitting the protruding parts of the mould to 
its own stamped design; whereas if an alien and unknown design is inserted 
into the carved mould, it resists and spoils its own proper form in attempt- 
ing to trim its shape to a pattern not its own. 147. Now, he who ‘is in the form 
of God’ (Phil 2.6) is not shaped by any stamp other than the Father, since he 
is the stamp of the Father’s being (Undotacts; Heb 1.3); for the form of God is 
surely the same as his being. When he was born in the form of a slave (Phil 2.7), 
he was conformed to the being of a slave, not taking upon himself the mere 
form divorced from the being, but the essential being is indicated at the same 
time as the form; just so, surely, the writer who said he was in the form of God 
indicated the being through the form. 148. If then he is in the form of God, and 
being in God is sealed with his glory—as the voice of the Gospel tells us when 
it says, ‘Him has God the Father sealed’ (Jn 6.27), and hence he who has seen 
the Son sees the Father (John 14.9)—‘the image of his goodness’ (Wisd 7.26), 
‘the radiance of his glory’ (Heb 1,3), and whatever else of the same kind testifies 
that the being of the Son is not out of harmony with the Father, then obviously 
the blasphemy of our opponents is proved by these words to be unsustain- 
able. 149. If variant things do not harmonize together, and the one sealed by 
the Father, revealing in himself the Father and having him in himself, shows 
in every way how close and harmonious he is, then these things expose force- 
fully the absurdity of our opponents. Just as the variant was shown to be out of 
harmony, so conversely it must | surely be conceded that the harmonious does 
not vary. 150. As what is at variance does not harmonize, so the harmonious is 
not at variance. He who says that the nature of the Only-begotten varies from 
the good being of the Father, is surely envisaging variation in goodness itself; 
and as to what variation from good is, ‘Beware of villainy, you innocent ones, 
says the Proverb (Prov 8.5 LXX). 
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§§151-155 Eunomius contradicts his earlier position by saying that 
the Son is uniquely begotten, and really means creation 
151. I move on in my argument past these things, as patently absurd. Let us now 
look at what precedes. He says, 


Nothing else is to be found receiving begetting besides the being of 
the Son. 


What does he mean when he says this? Having distinguished two words from 
each other, and at the same time separated their meanings in his argument, he 
sets out each one by itself. One word is yévvyote, ‘begetting’, the other is odcia, 
‘being’. The being, he says, receives begetting, apparently being itself something 
other than begetting. 152. If, as he constantly asserts, begetting were the being, 
so that the two terms were equivalent in meaning, he would not have said 
that the being ‘receives’ begetting: it would have been the same as saying that 
the being receives the being, or the begetting, the begetting, if being were the 
same as begetting. So he thinks begetting is one thing, the being which receives 
begetting, another; for what it receives is not the same as what receives. This 
however is what the skilful logic of our wordsmith says. Whether there is any 
sense in these statements, is a question the trained judges should examine. 

I shall take up the quotation again. 153. He says that he ‘finds nothing else 
receiving begetting besides the | being of the Son.’ It is however clear to any 
one with any sort of understanding of words that there is no sense in what 
he is saying; but it may still be necessary explicitly to set out the blasphemy, 
which he propounds in this meaningless terminology. He intends, though he 
is unable to do so because of the weakness of his exposition, to produce in 
his hearers the idea that the being of the Son is constructed; and he calls the 
process of construction ‘begetting’, dressing up the shocking blasphemy in a 
propitious-sounding word, so that the concession, that the Lord is created, 
might be readily allowed, if construction is expressed in the term ‘begetting’. 
154. He therefore says that the being receives begetting, in order that, as con- 
struction is always observed in something which exists (for no one would say 
that something which did not exist is constructed), so <he might assert>”’ the 
nature of the Son to be like something constructed, suggesting by the word 
the thought of making. So he says, ‘If it receives this begetting, intending to 
indicate something like, ‘He would not exist, if he had not been constructed. 


77. Jaeger marks a lacuna here. The manuscripts reveal various attempts to make sense of the 
unintelligible text. I have assumed for translation purposes the reading tv tod Lovoyevods 
Geod dropatvy pvot, mpotetvac... 
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But what else exists in the observed creation, which has not been made?’® Sky, 
air, land, sea, everything that is, has surely been made; it would not exist, if 
it had not been made. 155. Why then does he envisage as something special 
to the nature of the Only-begotten the concept that into his very being he 
receives begetting (which is his word for ‘construction’)?”°—as if the bumble- 
bee or gnat received begetting, not into itself, but into something other than 
itself. Thus he concedes in what he has written that | the being of the Only- 
begotten is treated by them just like the meanest parts of creation, and every 
attempt he makes to prove the alienation of the Son from the Father applies 
just as much to every single one.8° 


§§156-165 Eunomius should simply deny Christ, and refrain from 

abuse of Basil 
156. What is his need then for this complicated subtlety in arguing the alien- 
ation of nature, when he has only to take the short road of denial, by openly 
renouncing the confession of the name of ‘Son’, and the proclamation of the 
Only-begotten God in the churches? They should rather judge the Jewish 
religion superior to the Christian confession, and confess the Father as sole 
Creator and Designer, subsuming everything else under the title and thought 
of creation; among these he should call that work which has pre-eminence 
over the others a ‘made thing’ (motnx), because he came about by some sort 
of constructive action, and they should address him as ‘First-created’ rather 
than ‘Only-begotten God’ and ‘true Son’. 157. Once these ideas prevail, there 
will be much satisfaction that their teachings have reached their goal, when 
everything has from such a starting-point presumably been brought to its con- 
clusion, that the one who was not begotten and is not Son, but came into being 
by some action, cannot participate with God in his being. But as long as the 


78 The translation makes the best of a troublesome text. The following is suggested as an 
emendation: If in line 17 of the Greek one were to read déyec8a instead of déyeta, and in 
line 19, 51 instead of 52, the two sentences could be taken together as: So if he says that this 
(sc. the Son’s being) receives begetting, intending to indicate something like, ‘He would not 
exist, if he had not been constructed,’ then what else is there in the observed creation, which 
has not been made?’ 

79 It seems better to close the bracket and question here, rather than with Jaeger in the 
next line. 

80 The turgid argument of §153-155 seems to mean: Eunomius claims that the Son is unique 
in that his being is begotten. But by ‘begotten’ he actually means ‘made’ or ‘constructed: Far 
from distinguishing the Son as unique. that brings him into line with all other created things, 
down even to insects. If Eunomius says it is the Son’s essential being that he is talking about, 
that is still no different from the generation of bees and gnats. 
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words of the Gospels prevail, whereby ‘Son’, ‘Only-begotten’, ‘from the Father’, 
‘from God’ and the like are proclaimed, he will be raving to no purpose, as he 
deceives himself and those who think like him by such claptrap. 158. When the 
title ‘Son’ proclaims the true relation to the Father, and since John and Paul 
and the rest of the chorus of the saints | proclaim these words, genuine and 
indicating close affinity, who is so stupid that he does not look to these, but 
<learns> doctrine from®*! the hollow rattle of the sophistries of Eunomius, and 
thinks Eunomius more true than those who speak mysteries through the Holy 
Spirit, and carry Christ in themselves? And who is this Eunomius? Whence 
did he arise to be an instructor of Christians? 159. We had better pass over 
these questions, and as far as possible let commitment to our subject soothe 
our heart, which swells with zeal for the faith against the blasphemers. How 
can one not be moved to wrath and enmity while our God, our Master, our 
Lifegiver and our Saviour is trampled on by these little men? 160. If he were 
insulting my natural father, or acting in a malicious way towards my benefac- 
tor, could I take calmly his malice towards those I love? But if it is the Lord of 
my soul, who brought it into being from nothing, and redeemed it when it was 
enslaved, who tasted this present life and prepared the one to come, who calls 
me to a kingdom and promises a way for us to escape from the condemnation 
of hell,8*— these are his lesser claims which I recite, and not yet those which 
accord with his majesty as universal Lord—if it is he who is worshipped by the 
whole creation, by things in heaven, on earth, and under the earth (Phil 2.10), 
before whom stand the innumerable myriads of heavenly ministers, to whom 
every thing looks that is governed here and desires what is good,—if this one 
is exposed for insult to men, for whom it is not enough to make their own the 
portion of the apostate, | but who regard it as a failure if they do not also drag 
down others into the same pit as themselves by writing books, in order that the 
hand which guides to destruction may not be wanting to the readers, does any 
one blame us for wrath against these? 

161. We must however get back to the sequel. In what comes next he again 
accuses us of slandering the begetting of the Son by assimilating it to that of 
human beings. He even mentions what was written by our father on this sub- 


81 The reading mpoceyew xat of the Vatican manuscript would give the translation, ‘but listens 
also to the hollow rattle...’; this must be near Gregory’s meaning. Jaeger regards it as a 
conjectural addition to the unintelligible didacxaAtov, ‘doctrine’, found in all manuscripts. 
Jaeger simply marks a lacuna before didacxadlav. I propose diSacxduevog SidacxaAtav, 
which might be a reminiscence of Mt 15.8-9 (cf. Mk 7.6—7), itself quoting Js 29.13, and 
have translated accordingly. 

82 Literally, Gehenna, as in Mt 23.33. 
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ject, where he says that there are two meanings of the word ‘son’, the physical 
constitution through passion and the lawful relation with the one who begot 
him; the improper and carnal one should not be admitted in theological dis- 
cussion, the other, inasmuch as it attests the glory of the Only-begotten, should 
alone be allowed in sublime doctrines.®? 162. Who then is it that slanders the 
begetting of the Son with human notions, the one who excludes the passionate 
and human from the divine begetting, attaching the Son without passion to his 
Begetter, or the one who assimilates to the lower creation him who brought 
the universe into being? Yet this, it seems, is what this new philosophy thinks 
is intended as slander, to attach the Son to the majesty of the Father; while 
it is great and highminded to demean him to the rank of the creation which 
shares our servile status. 163. What hollow charges! Basil is accused of slander- 
ing the Son, when he honours him as the Father is honoured (cf. Jn 5.23), and 
Eunomius champions the honour of the Only-begotten, when he banishes him 
from the goodness of the Father's nature! Paul once faced such a charge from 
the Athenians (Acts 17.17—-21), being accused by them of proclaiming foreign 
deities, when he | convicted them of the error of idol-mania about the gods, and 
he tried to lead them towards the truth by proclaiming resurrection in Jesus. 
Now too, these are the allegations of the new Stoics and Epicureans against the 
imitator of Paul; they like to spend time, as the story of the Athenians says, tell- 
ing and listening to some new thing. 164. For what thing could be newer than 
these—the Son of an action, the Father of a created thing, a new God sprung 
up from nothing, and Good varying from Good? These are they who, by saying 
that he is not what the nature of his Begetter is, profess to honour him with 
fitting honours. Is Eunomius ashamed at the form of such honour, if someone 
says that he does not by nature belong closely with the Father, but is associ- 
ated with something of another kind? 165. If he, who assimilates the Lord of 
creation to the creation, claims to honour him thereby, let him be honoured 
himself too by being assimilated to what is by nature irrational and without 
sense. If however sharing with what is inferior is for him something harsh and 
insulting, why is it an honour for him, ‘who rules with his power for ever, as the 
prophet says (Ps 65/66.7), to be ranked alongside the subordinate and servile 
nature? 
So much for this topic. 


83 Referring, not verbatim, to Basil CE II 625 C (Jaeger). 
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§§1-1 Created and uncreated being 

1. It is perhaps now time to consider with greater care what was said about 
the words of the Apostle Peter by Eunomius himself and by our father on 
this subject.** If detailed consideration extends the study to great length, the 
benevolent hearer will surely be indulgent, and not blame us for idle prattle, 
but will lay the blame on the one who has occasioned it. I beg pardon also for a 
short introduction to the intended analysis, since this too is perhaps in keeping 
with our intended goal. 

2. The divine word has decreed that none of the things, which have come 
into being by creation, is to be worshipped by men, so that one learns some 
such thing from almost every part of the divinely inspired text. Moses, the tab- 
lets, the law, the subsequent prophets, the gospels, the teachings of the apos- 
tles, all alike forbid veneration of the creation. It would take a long time to set 
out in order the particulars of the references to this. However, though we may 
set out a few of the many testimonies from the divinely inspired scripture, our 
argument surely deserves equal credit, because everything divine is equally 
valid for revealing the truth, though it be very small. 3. Ideas of existing things 
fall into two classes, the creation | and the uncreated nature. If therefore the 
present object of our opponents is achieved, so that we say the Son of God is 
created, then inevitably we either spurn the gospel message and do not wor- 
ship the Word of God who was in the beginning, because one must not offer 
worship to the creation, or else, if we respect the gospel miracles, whereby we 
are led to worship and adore the one revealed by them, we put created and 
uncreated into the same category, if indeed (as our opponents teach) the cre- 
ated god is also worshipped, when he has by nature no superiority over the rest 
of creation. If this view prevails, the doctrines of true religion will be turned 
into general anarchy and ungoverned mob-rule. 4. When people believe that 
there is not one single object of worship, but are carried away in their thinking 
to various divinities, there is nothing to stop their idea of the divinity extend- 
ing throughout creation; the supposed divinity within creation will become a 
precedent for the same idea in what is observed next, and that in turn of the 
one that follows, and as a result of this the error will flow down through every- 
thing, as the first falsehood penetrates those adjacent till it reaches the last. 

5. To show that I am not making improbable suppositions, I will call as cred- 
ible testimony to my case the error still prevalent among the Greeks. They 
were filled with awe in their untrained and infantile thought by the beauties of 


84 For Eunomius’ charge against Basil, see § §12-25 below. 
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creation, and did not use the wonder of what they saw as a guide and pointer to 
the thought of the transcendent beauty, but | stopped short at what they could 
comprehend, and adored every part of creation by itself. As a consequence of 
this, they did not fix their idea of the divine on any single one of the things 
they saw, but reckoned every visible thing in creation to be divine. 6. Thus for 
the Egyptians, as the error had more effect on their thoughts about the things 
of the mind, the multiple shapes of demons were reckoned as divine beings. 
Among the Babylonians the invariable revolution of the heavenly sphere®> was 
thought to be a god, whom they also called Bél. In the same way the Greek non- 
sense made gods individually of the seven®® that followed, and bowed down 
to them in their various ways according to the particular account of each in 
the fiction. Observing that all of these performed their revolutions one inside 
another, having got the main point wrong, they carried the same error con- 
sistently right through to the end. 7. In addition, the upper air itself, and the 
atmosphere lying beneath it, the land and the sea and the place below ground, 
and whatever on earth is serviceable and necessary for human life, none was 
devoid, they taught, of divine nature, but to every one of them they bowed 
down, through some one of the conspicuous things in creation enslaving 
themselves to all the subsequent parts of it; so that if for them too reverence 
for the created order had been seen as forbidden from the start, they would 
not have wandered off into the falsehood of polytheism. 8. In order that we too 
may not suffer the same fate, we who have learned from the scripture to revere 
the true Godhead, we have been taught to hold every created thing as outside 
the divine nature, and only to worship and adore the uncreated nature, the 
characteristic and token of which is that it has neither beginning nor end of 
its existence. | This is what the great Isaiah said on these teachings, speaking 
of God with his exalted voice, putting this into the mouth of God: ‘ am first 
and I am hereafter, and before me there was no god, and after me shall be no 
god’ (Is 44.6). 9. This great prophet understood more thoroughly than any the 
mystery of gospel religion: he pointed out that extraordinary sign in the case 
of the Virgin (/s 7.10-14), and announced the good news of the birth of the 
Child, and clearly attributed to him the title ‘Son’ (Is 9.6). This is he who, having 
by the Spirit totally grasped within himself the whole truth, in order that the 
character of the divine nature might be as clear as possible to all, whereby we 
distinguish what essentially is from what has come to be, puts this into the 
mouth of God: ‘I am first and I am hereafter, and before me there was no god, 
and after me shall not be. 10. Since therefore what is before God is not God, 


85 polos, originally the pole or axis of the heavens, is here used to mean the whole heaven. 
86 Presumably this means the seven planets and their seven concentric spheres. 
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and what is after God is not God,—for what comes after God is creation, and 
previous to God is nothing, and nothing is not God; rather what is previous to 
God is God himself, nowhere delimited in his eternal bliss—since then this 
spiritual voice which is spoken by the mouth of the prophet is God’s, we learn 
from it the doctrine that the divine nature is single, self-consistent and indivis- 
ible, allowing no before or after to apply to it, having nothing in it considered 
to be either earlier or later, even though it is proclaimed as Trinity. 1. Since 
therefore the voice is God’s, whether you attribute the | saying to the Father or 
to the Son, either way the doctrine of true religion prevails. If the Father says 
this, he attests that the Son is not after the Father; for if the Son is God, and all 
that comes after the Father is not God, it is clear that the word bears witness 
that the Son is in the Father and not after the Father. But if one allows that this 
saying is the Son’s, then ‘before me there was none’ will be a clear instruction 
that the one considered to be ‘in the Beginning’ is comprehended within the 
eternity of the Beginning. So if anything exists after God, on the basis of this 
text it will be found to be a creation and not God, for ‘what comes after me, it 
says, ‘is not God.’ 


§§12-25 The charge of Eunomius against Basil: Made Lord and 
Christ’ 

12. Now that we have given a preliminary exposition of our theory of exist- 
ing things, it is perhaps time to consider the passage in question. Peter says to 
the Jews, ‘God has made him Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom you crucified’ 
(Acts 2.36). Our own position is that it is not good religion to apply ‘made’ to 
the divinity of the Only-begotten, but to the form of a slave which belonged by 
divine economy to the time of his presence in the flesh. Those however who 
twist the passage the opposite way say that, what the Apostle meant by the 
word ‘made’, is the begetting of the Son before the ages. 13. We shall therefore 
lay out the passage and give both ideas rigorous inspection, and then leave it to 
our audience to judge the truth. For the opinion of our opponents, Eunomius 
himself might be a good enough advocate, no mean combatant in these issues, 
so that if we quote his argument to the letter we shall give a full account of the 
case of our adversaries. | For the doctrine we hold we shall ourselves contend 
to the utmost of our ability, following as faithfully as we are able the earlier 
expositions of great Basil. 14. Those of you who sit in judgment for the truth by 
reading this, Judge true judgment’ (Zech 7.9), not awarding the prize to con- 
tention for previously held opinion, but to the truth demonstrated by careful 
argument. Let the accuser of our position be called first, reading out his words 
as in a court of law. 
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15. ‘In addition to these statements he also refuses to take “made” as apply- 
ing to the being of the Son, and is ashamed too of the cross: he attributes 
to the Apostles what none even of their perverse detractors attempted, 
and clearly introduces two Christs and two Lords by his own doctrines 
and arguments. He says that the one whom God made Christ and Lord 
was not the Word who was in the beginning, but him who emptied him- 
self into the form of a slave and was crucified in weakness. 16. He writes 
expressly thus: 


Furthermore, the mind of the Apostle is not presenting to us the 
existence before time of the Only-begotten, which is the subject of 
the present discussion; he is | plainly not talking about the actual 
being of the divine Word, who was in the beginning with God, but 
of him who emptied himself in the form of a slave, who was made 
to conform with the body of our lowliness, and was crucified in 
weakness. Yet it is something known to anyone who has paid atten- 
tion to the meaning of the apostolic text, that he is not conveying to 
us any kind of statement about deity, but presents the description 
of the Economy. ‘God has made him, he says, ‘Lord and Christ, this 
Jesus whom you crucified.’ By the demonstrative adjective (‘this’) 
he manifestly lays stress on his humanity and what is visible to all. 


17. Thus says he who substitutes his own thought for the meaning of 
the Apostles, for it would not be right to say he “paid attention” to it.8’ 
Otherwise, some one might condemn holy men, chosen to proclaim true 
religion, for madness so great that their teaching is left open to the dam- 
aging imputation of such great folly.9° People who attribute their own rav- 
ings to what is reported of the saints, what confusion are they not capable 
of? What absurdity are they not full of, when they opine that the man 
emptied himself into humanity, and that he, who through him humbled 
himself by obedience in the form of the slave, shared the form of man- 
kind, arguing that he had even earlier assumed that form? 18. Who, you 
loosest of all thinkers, possesses the form of a slave, and then assumes 
the form of a slave? And how could one empty himself to become exactly 


Eunomius here plays on Basil’s ‘attention’ to the apostolic meaning: not attending to it, 
but replacing it. 

This sentence is marked by Jaeger with both a textual crux and a lacuna: dete thy éxeivwv 
SiSaoxariav cig Tooadtyy UnEpBoAny F dmoAeimovaav cic UBptv ***. With no great confidence, 
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what he is? You will not find any possibility of these things, however rash 
you are in saying and thinking impossibilities. And must | you not be the 
most miserable of all people, opining that a man suffered for all mankind, 
and attributing your own redemption to him? For if it is not the Word 
who was in the beginning, and who is God, that the blessed Peter speaks 
of, but the visible one who has emptied himself, as Basil says, and the 
visible man emptied himself into the form of a slave, and the one who 
emptied himself into the form of a slave emptied himself into birth as 
man, then the visible man emptied himself into birth as man. 19. The 
very nature of things, however, militates against these ideas, and he him- 
self, who celebrates this Economy with talk of God, notoriously contra- 
dicts them, when he says that it was not the visible man, but the Word 
himself, who was in the beginning and is God, assumed flesh, which in 
other words is exactly the same as taking the form of a slave. If you think 
these reasons convincing, give up your error, and stop thinking that the 
man emptied himself into manhood. 20. If you are not able to convince 
doubters, resolve the doubt with another voice and a second opinion. 
Remember him who said, “Who, existing in the form of God, thought it 
not a prize to be equal with God, but emptied himself, taking the form of 
a slave” (Phil 2.6—7). There is no man who ever fitted this description. No 
saint who ever existed was Only-begotten God made man. That is what it 
means to be in the form of God and | take the form of a slave. 21. If then it 
is about the one who emptied himself into the form of the slave that the 
blessed Peter is speaking, and he who existed in the form of God emptied 
himself into slave’s form, and the one who exists in the form of God is he 
who is Word in the beginning and Only-begotten God, then it is about the 
one who is in the beginning and is God that blessed Peter is speaking, and 
he teaches that this is he who was made Lord and Christ. 22. This how- 
ever is the war, which Basil wages against himself, and is clearly shown 
to be neither paying attention himself to the meaning of the Apostles, 
nor following the logic of his own assertions. Consequently, he will either 
become aware of the fallacy, and concede that the Word, who was in the 
beginning and is God, was made Lord, or else, piling the debatable on 
the debatable, and standing by these positions, he will strenuously add 
yet more matters of contention, arguing that there are two Christs and 
two Lords. For if God the Word who was in the beginning is one, and he 
who emptied himself and took a slave’s form another, and God the Word 
through whom are all things is Lord, and this Jesus who was crucified 
after all things were made is also Lord and Christ, then according to him 
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there are two Lords and Christs. 23. No argument will excuse him for such 
conspicuous blasphemy. If any one should defend him by saying that the 
Word in the beginning and made man are the same, but that it was in 
terms of his presence in the flesh that he was made Lord and Christ, he 
will surely be obliged to say that | before his presence in the flesh the Son 
was not Lord. For although both Basil and those who disbelieve like him 
falsely proclaim two Lords and Christs, yet for us there is one Lord and 
Christ through whom all things were made (cf. 1 Cor 8.6), who did not 
become Lord by advancement, but before all creation and before all ages 
existed as Lord Jesus, by whom are all things, which is what all the saints 
harmoniously teach us and proclaim as the best of doctrines. 24. Blessed 
John teaches that God the Word, through whom all things were made, 
came to be enfleshed, saying, “And the Word was made flesh” (Jn1.14); and 
the most admirable Paul, urging his attentive readers to humility, calls 
him Christ Jesus who existed in the form of God, and humbled himself, 
and emptied himself into a slave’s form, and was humbled unto death, 
even death on a cross (cf. Phil 2.6—8). Again in another place he calls the 
crucified the Lord of Glory: 25. “If they had known,” he says, “they would 
not have crucified the Lord of glory” (7 Cor 2.8). Much more starkly than 
this, he calls the Being itself Lord, when he says, “The Lord is the Spirit” 
(2 Cor 3.17). If then the Word in the beginning is Lord because Spirit, and 
Lord of glory, and it is he that God made Lord and Christ, then it was the 
Spirit and God the Word that God has made Lord, not some other dreamt 
up by Basil. 


§§26-29 The charges summarized 

26. Such then is the charge. We ought first, I think, | to summarize briefly each 
of the accusations, and then correct what he says in our argument, so that 
the judges of the truth may have in mind the case against us, against which 
a defence must be made, and we may refute each one of the charges in an 
orderly and logical fashion. He says that we are ashamed of the cross of Christ; 
that we insult the saints; that we say that a man emptied himself into becom- 
ing man; that we think that before his presence in the flesh the Lord has the 
form of the slave; that we ascribe the redemption to a man; and that we speak 
in our teaching of two Christs and Lords, or if not that, then we say that before 
his passion the Only-begotten was not Christ and Lord. 27. So that we may 
avoid this blasphemy, he says that we must confess that the being of the Son 
was made, on the grounds that even the Apostle Peter confirmed such doctrine 
with his own voice. 
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These then are the heads of the charge. All his efforts to abuse us I shall 
pass over in silence as contributing nothing relevant to the subject. Perhaps 
such a verbal assault is customary for rhetoricians following some professional 
principle, invented to add weight to the charge. 28. So let the sophist use his 
art of abuse, and let him flourish in what he dreams up against us. As he revels 
in the assaults at the sports let him cry, ‘ravings’, let him cry, ‘loosest thinkers 
of all’, ‘most miserable of all’, ‘full of confusion and absurdity’, and whatever 
he likes. Let him belittle us as he will, and we shall put up with it. The disgrace 
to a man of sense is not hearing the insult, but taking notice of what is said. 
There may perhaps also be some benefit from his expending his effort against 
us: it is possible that | while be deploys his evil-speaking tongue against us he 
will make a truce in his war against God. 29. So let him be steeped in insults 
as much as he is able; no one will contradict. If someone emitted a horrible 
and foul odour because of some bodily disorder or a noxious and disagreeable 
disease, he would not provoke the healthy person to imitate his misfortune, 
so that one might choose to avenge the unpleasantness of the one who gives 
out the stench with an equal evil by contracting disease himself. Our common 
humanity teaches us to pity, not imitate, such persons. So ignoring whatever 
of this sort he enthusiastically mingles with his case, mockeries, abuse, vexa- 
tion and insult, we shall concentrate on his doctrinal argument. Starting at the 
beginning we shall therefore pause in turn at each of his accusations. 


§§30-40a The charge of being ashamed of the cross 
30. The first charge is that we are ashamed of the cross of him who allowed 
himself to suffer the passion. Will he also accuse us of advocating the unlike- 
ness of essential being? The allegation of regarding the cross as shameful 
would better fit those who take that sort of view. If the dispensation of the pas- 
sion is believed by both parties alike, but we hold that the God made manifest 
through the cross ought to be honoured just as the Father is honoured, whereas 
for the others the passion becomes an obstacle to glorifying the Only-begotten 
God equally with the Father who begot him, then the charges recoil upon the 
sophist, and by that of which he thinks he is accusing us, he is publicizing 
his own impiety against received doctrines. 31. It is clear that the cause of his 
deeming the Father superior to the Son and revering him with higher honours, 
is that the shame of the cross | does not apply to him; and the reason he insists 
that the nature of the Son is inferior, is that the disgrace of the cross is referred 
to him alone, and does not affect the Father. No one should think I say this 
merely as a consequence of drawing out the meaning of the published text. 
32. As I went on through the whole blasphemy so diligently compiled in the 
book, in what follows I found this blasphemy clearly set out by him precisely 
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in these terms. If I may, I will state in the course of my own text what he has 
written. It runs as follows: 


If he can show (he says) also in the case of the God over all, who is unap- 
proachable light, that he was made, or can be made, flesh, and can sub- 
mit to authority, obey commands, live under human laws, bear a cross, 
then let light be said to be equal to light. 


33. Who is it then that is ashamed of the cross? Is it the one who even after the 
passion adores the Son equally with the Father, or the one who even before 
the passion insults him, not only by ranking him with creation, but also by 
arguing that he is of a passible nature, and that he would not have come to 
the experience of his sufferings, if he had not a nature susceptible of such 
things? 34. For our part, we say that the body also, in which he accepted the 
passion, being combined with the divine nature, was by that commingling 
made into that which the assuming nature is. So far are we from belittling the 
Only-begotten God, that, whatever of the lower nature was taken up because 
of his Economy of love towards mankind, we believe it was also changed to 
something divine and pure. He however, who makes the passion associated 
with the cross a sign of variance by inferiority of essential being, somehow 
making the supreme exercise of power, by which he could do even this, into an 
indication of weakness, fails to understand | that nothing causes amazement 
as something unexpected, when it functions within its own nature, but when 
things go beyond the limits of their nature, more than any they become objects 
of amazement; to them all attention turns, and every mind strains in wonder at 
the unexpected. 35. That is why all the heralds of the word point to the wonder 
of the mystery in this, that God was manifested in the flesh (7 Tim 3.16 v.L.), that 
the Word was made flesh (Jn 1.14), that the Light shone in the darkness (Jn 1.5), 
that Life tasted death (Heb 2.9); all such things the heralds proclaim, and by 
them the wonder abounds at him who revealed his superlative power by what 
went beyond his own nature. 36. Nevertheless, though it may please them to 
be insulting because of this, and to separate the Son from equality of honour 
with the Father because of the dispensation of the cross, we ourselves, as it 
was handed down to us by those who from the beginning were eye-witnesses 
and servants of the word (Lk 1.2), believe through the holy scriptures that he 
who in the beginning was God, as Baruch says, ‘after this was seen on earth 
and was involved with human beings’ (Bar 3.38), becoming the price paid for 
our death, both loosed by his own resurrection the bonds of death, and by 
himself prepared the way to resurrection for all flesh; sharing the throne and 
sharing the glory with his own Father, in the day of judgment he will impose 
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the verdict on those being judged in accordance with the lives they have lived. 
37- That is what we believe concerning the Crucified, and the reason we cease 
not to exalt him highly to the best of our ability, is that the one who, although 
because of his ineffable and unapproachable majesty he can be reached by 
none except himself and his Father and the Holy Spirit, yet was able to descend 
even to share our weakness. 38. They however | propose as a demonstration of 
the alienation of nature of the Son from the Father, that the Lord was revealed 
through flesh and cross: they argue that the Father’s nature abides purely in 
impassibility, and is unable to engage in any kind of sharing in the passion, 
while the Son, because by inferiority he diverges in nature, is not unable to 
enter into the experience of flesh and death, since the change is not great, but 
is a sort of transfer to the related and akin from what is like them; for they sup- 
pose that as the human is created, so also the nature of the Only-begotten is 
created. 39. Who then is properly accused of being ashamed of the cross, the 
one who imputes to him inferiority, or the one who contends for his superior- 
ity? I do not know if the prosecutor, when he so demeans the God made known 
upon the cross, has listened to the great voice of Paul, and what sort and num- 
ber of things he tells with his exalted mouth about the cross. He who was able 
to make known so many and such wonderful things, says, ‘May it never be that 
I boast, save in the cross of Christ’ (Gal 6.14), and to the Corinthians he says 
that the word of the cross is the power of God for those being saved (7 Cor 1.18). 
40. He writes to the Ephesians, ascribing to the shape of the cross the power 
to govern and hold together the universe, when he desires them to be lifted up 
to understand the superlative glory of this power, naming height and breadth 
and depth and length (Eph 3.18-19), applying particular names to each of the 
limbs that are deemed to form the shape of the cross; thus he calls the upper 
part ‘height’, and what lies below the crossing, ‘depth’, while he | indicates the 
transverse limbs on either side by the terms ‘length’ and ‘breadth’; this is in 
order that the great mystery may be revealed thereby, that things in heaven 
and things under the earth and all the furthest of beings are governed and held 
together by him who demonstrated this ineffable and vast power in the form 
of the cross. 


§§40b-46 The charge of insulting the saints 
Ido not think it is necessary to contest these allegations any further, deeming it 
excessive to expend effort on refuting deceit, while demonstrating the truth in 
few words. Let us therefore proceed in our argument to another charge. 41. He 
alleges that we insult the saints. But if he has heard them, let him spell out 
the words of the verbal abuse. If he says that we spoke them to others, let him 
prove the charge by calling the witnesses. If he is proving it from what we have 
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written, let him read out the words, and we will admit our guilt. But he will not 
be able to produce anything of the kind. What we have written is published for 
any who wish to examine. If however it was not said to him, nor did he hear it 
from others, nor has he proof from what is written, then the one who answers 
these charges should in my view be silent: 42. the proper response to an unsub- 
stantiated accusation is surely silence. Peter the Apostle says, ‘God has made 
Lord and Christ this Jesus whom you crucified’ (Acts 2.36). Having learnt this 
from him, we assert that there is a single focus of the whole combination of 
words in the passage, the cross itself, the name of the man and the demon- 
strative term:°9 the text of scripture says that two things have been done to 
a single person, the passion by the Jews, the honour by God, not as though 
there was one who suffered, and another who was honoured by his exaltation. 
43. Even clearer | is his explanation in what he says next: ‘Exalted, he says, ‘by 
the right hand of God’ (Acts 2,33). Who then was exalted, the lowly one or the 
most high? And what is the lowly one, if not the human? What else besides the 
Deity is the Most High? Yet God needs no exaltation, because he is Most High. 
So it is the human which the Apostle says was exalted, and he was exalted by 
being made Lord and Christ. That is why it happened after the passion. It was 
not therefore the pre-temporal existence of the Lord that the Apostle referred 
to with the verb ‘made’, but the change from lowly to high, which was brought 
about by God’s right hand. For by this verb is made plain the mystery of true 
religion: 44. He who says, ‘Exalted by the right hand of God, is plainly revealing 
the ineffable economy of the mystery, that the right hand of God, which makes 
all that is, which is the Lord through whom all things came to be, and without 
whom no being came into existence, also itself took up the man united with it 
to its own exalted place, by that combination making him also what by nature 
it is itself. That hand is Lord and King, for the King is called ‘Christ’; the man 
he also made to be these things. Just as in the Most High he became highly 
exalted, so too he became all the other things, in the Immortal, immortal, in 
the Light, light, in the Indestructible, indestructible, in the Invisible, invisible, 
in the Christ, Christ, and in the Lord, Lord. 45. It happens also in nature where 
physical things are combined, when one part is greatly superior in quantity 
to the other, that the lesser is, naturally, converted into the predominant. In 
the case of the mystic | word we learn quite clearly from the voice of Peter, 
that the lowliness belongs to the one who was crucified through weakness; 
and the weakness indicates the flesh, just as we have heard from the Lord 
(cf. Mt 26.41; Mk 14.38). 46. This however because of its commingling with the 
Good in its immensity and infinity, no longer remained within its own limits 


89 Compare Basil’s words quoted in §16 above. 
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and characteristics, but was taken and lifted up by the right hand of God, and 
became, instead of slave, Lord, instead of a subject, Christ the King, instead 
of lowly, Most High, instead of man, God. The one then, who pretends to fight 
against us on behalf of the Apostles, what occasion does he find in our writings 
as against the saints? Let this charge also be dropped: it is a poor and disrepu- 
table thing to give time to false and unproven allegations. 


§§47-56a The allegation that Basil makes an already humiliated 
Christ the subject of the Lord’s humiliation 
Let us proceed to the more serious accusation. 47. According to him, we 
say that 


the man emptied himself into humanity, and that he, who humbled him- 
self by obedience in the form of the slave, shared the form of mankind, 
and had even earlier assumed this form.99 


No change has been made in the wording, but we have simply transferred the 
words from his text to our own. If there is anything of the kind in our writings 
(and by ‘our’ I mean those of the Master)*! no one should accuse the speaker 
of deception; we shall ourselves bear witness to his total concern for the truth. 
48. If however none of these is in what is written, and his book does not merely 
make the allegation, but he storms and rages as if the charges were proven, 
speaking of ‘monstrosities’, ‘ravings’, ‘full of confusion and fallacy’ and the like, 
I cannot see what is to be done. | Like those who in the face of the unaccount- 
able rages of the delirious are helpless and cannot think what they should try 
to do, I too have no idea how to cope with this impossible situation. Our Master 
says (and again I shall quote word for word), ‘it does not convey to us any kind 
of statement about deity, but presents the description of the Economy.9? On 
the basis of this our accuser says that we argue that ‘man was emptied into 
humanity’. What have these two sets of words to do with each other? If we say 
the Apostle did not convey to us a kind of statement about deity, but is refer- 
ring in the text to the economy of the passion, are we for that reason alleged to 
be saying that a man emptied himself into humanity, that the form of a slave 
is pre-temporal, and that the man born of Mary is older than his appearing 
in the flesh? I reckon it unnecessary to waste time on matters readily agreed, 
when truth itself acquits us of the charge. 50. The time when one needs to 


go __ See §17 above. 
91 __ Basil, see §§15-16 above, which Eunomius was commenting upon. 
g2 _ Basil in §16 above. 
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resist accusers, is when one has oneself given occasion to the malicious critic. 
In cases where there is no peril of ill effects to be detected, the accusation 
turns out to be not a proof of the allegation of the critic, but of the madness of 
the accuser. 

However, just as, when we were faced with the allegation of being ashamed 
of the cross, we proved by our critique that the charge recoils against the 
accuser, so we shall prove that this allegation turns back upon the accusers 
themselves; it is they, not we, whose doctrine makes the Son change by the 
economy of the passion from like to like. 51. Let us consider the things said 
by both parties, setting them out in summary side by side. Our own position 
is that the Only-begotten God, having by himself brought the universe into 
being, | has total control of the universe in himself, and one of the things made 
by him was the human race; and when this lapsed into evil, and for this reason 
came into the destruction of death, by himself he brought it back to immortal 
life, through the man in whom he made his dwelling, assuming to himself all 
that is human; and that he mingled his own life-giving power with the mor- 
tal and perishable nature, and by combination with himself transformed our 
deadly state into lively grace and power. 52. And this, we claim, is the mystery 
of the Lord in the flesh, that the unchangeable came to be in the changeable, 
in order that, altering and transforming it from bad to good, he might banish 
from the race the evil which was involved in the changeable character, using up 
on himself all that was evil; for our God is a devouring fire (Heb 12.29 [Dt 4.24]), 
by which all the fuel of evil is consumed. That is our case. But what does the 
accuser say?—not that the changeless and uncreated was mingled with what 
came to be by creation and for this reason had been changed towards evil, but 
that being himself also created, he came to what was homogeneous and akin 
to himself, not from a transcendent nature putting on the lowlier nature out of 
sympathetic love, but becoming just what he was. 53. In its general reference 
the word ‘creation’ is identical for every thing that has come to exist from non- 
being, while the distinct features of things observed in creation vary one from 
another in their different characteristics. So if he is created, and man is cre- 
ated, he was, in the words of Eunomius, emptied to become himself, and not to 
become lowly from being superior, but | he changed from like to like in honour, 
except in the feature of being corporeal or incorporeal. 54. For whom then 
will the verdict of the honest judges be given, or who will be found guilty of 
those charges?—the one who says that the created was saved by the uncreated 
God, or the one who attributes the cause of our salvation to the thing created? 
For the religiously devout the decision is not hard to discern. One who under- 
stands correctly the distinction between created and uncreated, the difference 
between which is marked by sovereignty and subservience, the uncreated 
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God reigning in his power for ever (Ps 65/66.7), while all that is in creation 
is subservient, according to the saying of the same prophet, which reads, ‘All 
things are your slaves’ (Ps 18/119.91). He therefore who has carefully studied 
these things is surely not unaware who it is that moves the Only-begotten from 
subservience to subservience. 55. If, as Paul says, all creation is in slavery (Rom 
8.21-22), and the being of the Only-begotten is created as Eunomius says, our 
opponents must surely be arguing by their doctrines, not that the Master was 
united with slaves, but that a slave was born among slaves. No, to allege that 
the Lord exists in the form of a slave before he comes in the flesh is the same 
as alleging that we say the stars are black, the sun murky, the sky flat on the 
ground, water dry, and all that kind of thing. 56. One who does not base his 
argument on what he has actually heard, but fabricates opinions on impulse, 
should not hesitate to accuse us of such things. It is the same thing for us to be 
censured for the latter as for the former, since we never held any of them in the 
first place. One who stipulates that the true Son is in the glory of the Father, 
how could he disparage the eternal glory of the Only-begotten with the form 
of a slave? 


§§56b-66 The allegation of teaching two Christs and two Lords 
Since therefore | our wordsmith is pleased to speak out of malice, and imag- 
ines he will seem to be arguing his cases plausibly, it would not be excessive 
or unprofitable to engage with his unsupported accusations. 57. The next 
accusation is equally unreasonable. He accuses us of speaking of ‘two Christs 
and two Lords’, without being able to justify the charge from our writings, but 
arbitrarily using falsehood to suit himself. Since he takes it upon himself to 
say what he likes, why is he so mean in the lie he produces, arguing that we 
speak of only two Christs? Let him say arbitrarily, if he likes, that we advocate 
ten Christs, and ten times that too; let him enlarge the number to thousands, 
so as to deploy his mendacity most heroically. 58. Both with two Christs and 
with more the blasphemy is just the same, and the want of evidence for the 
charges is also just the same. So if he proves that we speak of two Lords or two 
Christs, let him win the verdict as if he had convicted us for ten thousands. Yet 
he claims to convict us from our own writings. Let us therefore look again at 
the words our Teacher used, on which he presumes to base the charges against 
us. 59. The one who says that God made him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus 
whom you crucified, ‘is not conveying to us any kind of statement about deity, 
says Basil, ‘but presents the description of the Economy, ‘by the demonstrative 
adjective (“this”) manifestly laying stress on his humanity and what is visible to 
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all’93 That is what stands written. But the two Christs, wheeled in by Eunomius 
on the strength of this quotation, where do they come from? Is it the fact that 
he says the demonstrative term lays emphasis on the physical phenomenon, 
that | gives proof of the argument for two Christs? 60. Then he ought also to 
deny that the Lord was highly exalted by him after his passion, to avoid being 
guilty of speaking of two Most Highs, since God the Word, who is in the begin- 
ning, is Most High, and he who rose from the dead was ‘highly exalted’ after 
his passion, as the Apostle tells us (Phil 2.9). A choice has certainly to be made 
between the two: either we say he was highly exalted after the passion, which is 
the same as saying that he was made Lord and Christ, and face prosecution for 
impiety by Eunomius, or else evade the charge, and refuse to confess the high 
exaltation of him who suffered. 

61. On this point once again the text of the accuser must come to our aid. 
We shall therefore quote verbatim what he has written, by which our case is 
confirmed. It reads like this: 


Blessed John teaches that God the Word, through whom all things were 
made, came to be enfleshed, saying, “And the Word was made flesh” 


(Jn 1.14).94 


Did he understand what he was writing, when he added this to his own text? I 
do not think it same person who both knows the meaning of these words and 
quarrels with our case. If one looks carefully at the words spoken, he will find 
no conflict between the things we say and the things our opponent says. 62. For 
our part we both see the marks of the fleshly dispensation on their own, and 
we also recognise the divine power by itself, and for his part, just like us, he 
says that he who was Word in the beginning was made manifest in the flesh; 
yet neither any one else, nor he himself, ever accuses him of preaching two 
Words, one who was in the beginning and one who was made flesh, for he | 
surely knows that the Word is the same as the Word appearing in the flesh and 
as the Word with God. The flesh however is not the same as the godhead until it 
too is transformed into godhead, so that inevitably some things conform with 
the divine Word, others with the form of a slave. 63. If therefore our opponent 
by such a confession is not accusing himself, because of the duality of Words,%° 
why are we maligned for dividing the faith into two Christs, when we say that 


93 See Eunomius’ quotation of Basil in §16 above. 

94 ~~ Eunomius in §24 above. 

95 Jaeger would delete the second 814, ‘because of’, yielding the meaning’... not charging 
himself with a duality of Words’. I have retained the majority reading of manuscripts. 
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the one who was highly exalted after the passion was he who was made Lord 
and Christ, by his union with him who is essentially Lord and Christ? We know 
from what we were taught that the divine nature is always one and the same 
and constant, whereas of itself the flesh is just what mind and perception 
take it to be. When it is mingled with the divine however, it no longer remains 
within its own limits and qualities, but is taken up towards what masters and 
transcends it, while the meaning of the characteristics of the flesh and of the 
godhead remains unconfused, as long as each of these is considered by itself. 
64. I mean something like this: the Word was before the ages, the flesh was 
born in the last times; but no one would reverse this, and say either that the 
flesh is pretemporal, or that the Word was born recently. The flesh is of a pas- 
sive nature, while the Word is active; the flesh does not design the existence of 
things, nor is the godhead able to be passive. In the beginning the Word was 
with God, in the experience of death is the Man; the human is not eternal, nor 
the divine mortal. 65. All the rest are explained in the same way. The human 
nature does not bring Lazarus to life, nor does the impassible Power weep for 
the buried man (cf. Jn .35-44), but | the weeping belonged to the Man, the life 
to the real Life. Human poverty does not feed thousands (cf. Mk 6.34—44 etc.), 
nor the almighty Power rush to the fig-tree (cf. Mk 11.12—-14 etc.). Who is he that 
is weary from travelling (cf. Jn 4.6), and who is he who effortlessly sustains the 
world by his word (cf. Heb 1.3)? What is ‘the radiance of the glory’ (Heb 1.3), 
and what is it that is pierced by the nails (cf. Jn 20.25-27)? 66. Which form is 
flogged during the passion, and which is glorified in eternity? These things are 
obvious, even if one does not explain in words that the beatings belong to the 
slave in whom the Master is, and the honours to the Master enclosed in the 
slave, in such a way that by the bond and conjunction both belong to each, as 
the Master takes to himself the bruises of the slave, and the slave is glorified 
with the honour of the Master. That is why crucifixion is attributed to the Lord 
of glory (1 Cor 2.8), and every tongue confesses that ‘Jesus Christ is Lord to the 
glory of God the Father’ (Phil 2.10). 


§§67-69 Humanity assumed by God 
67. If there is any need to make the other distinctions in the same way, we 
should think about what it is that dies, and what abolishes death, about what 
is renewed and what is emptied. The deity is emptied, so that it may be avail- 
able to human nature; the human is renewed, becoming divine by mingling 
with the divine. Just as air is not retained by water, when, forced downwards 
by some heavy object, it is taken down into the depth of the water, but | flows 
upward towards what is akin to it, and the water is often also lifted up by the 
upward flow of the air, swelling up in the surrounding air with the appearance 
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of a thin skin,9° so, when after the passion the true Life contained in the flesh 
flows back up to its own self, the flesh containing it is borne up with it, driven 
upwards from corruption to incorruption by the divine immortality. 68. Just 
as fire, hidden from sight within the pile of wood, often escapes the view of 
those who look and even of those who handle it, but when the fire flares up, 
it becomes apparent, so too when he was in death, he who separated soul and 
body operated with authority. He who said to his own Father, ‘Into your hands 
I commit my spirit’ (LA 23.46), who also (as he says) has power to lay down his 
life, and has power to take it again (Jn 10.18), he is the one, who despised shame 
among men because he was Lord of glory, as it were concealing the tinder of 
life in the corporeal nature, in the dispensation of his death rekindled it and 
made it flare up by the power of his own godhead, warming up what came 
from the dead. Thus, stirring that small first-fruit of our race into the infinity 
of the divine power, he made that also just what he himself was: the form of a 
slave, Lord, the man from Mary, Christ, the one who was crucified in weakness, 
Life and Power; and he did all those things which in true religion are attributed 
to God the Word, in the one whom the Word assumed. So these things should 
not appear to be attributed distinctly to one or the other by itself, but by min- 
gling with the divine, the mortal nature is renewed to match the dominant 
element, and shares | the power of the deity, as if one might say that the drop 
of vinegar mingled with the ocean is made into sea by the mixing, because 
the natural quality of this liquid no longer remains in the infinity of the domi- 
nant element. 

69. This is our case, not advocating a number of Christs, as Eunomius alleges, 
but the union of the man with the divine, and when the mortal is transformed 
into the immortal, the slave into the Lord, sin into righteousness, the curse 
into blessing, and the man into Christ, we call it a ‘making’. What case is still 
left for the liars to say that we preach two Christs in our doctrine, if we say 
that he who exists in the beginning uncreated from the Father, was not ‘made’ 
Lord and Christ and Word and God, and if we claim that the blessed Peter was 
making brief, passing reference to the mystery of the incarnation when he said, 
in accordance with the foregoing understanding, that what was crucified in 
weakness, because of the dominance of the power dwelling in him, itself also 
became that which the one indwelling him both is, and is called, and is itself 
called Christ and Lord, just as we said. 


96 —_ Gregory’s general idea here is clear enough: drop a stone in water and some of the water 
comes up with the bubbles. His words, more literally rendered ‘swelling up in the air-like 
ring with a fine and membranaceous appearance, are difficult to interpret precisely. 
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§§1-22 The charge of attributing Christ's saving work to a mere man 

1.1 am conscious of having dwelt longer than I ought on one passage; the logic 
of the arguments diverted us into this study. We must however take up again 
the series of charges, so that we pass over unchallenged none of the matters 
alleged against us. First, if we may, let us consider his allegation that we say 
an ordinary man effected the salvation of the world. Although in our previous 
studies we have already given this some slight attention, yet in order that the 
thought of those who maliciously criticize us may be thoroughly purged, we 
shall again deal with it briefly. 2. We ourselves are so far from attributing to 
an ordinary man the cause of the grace, great and beyond description, that 
though one were to make Peter and Paul responsible for such a benefit, or a 
heavenly angel, we would call him accursed on Paul’s principle (cf. Gal 1.8); 
for Paul was not crucified for us, nor were we baptized in a human name (cf. 
1 Cor 1.13). It does not follow that, when we confess the saving power of Christ to 
be greater than human nature, the doctrine of our opponents is now strength- 
ening against the truth. 

3. Their constant purpose is to argue the | alienation of the being of the Son 
from that of the Father; and not merely by the difference between the begot- 
ten and the unbegotten, but also by setting the passible against the impassi- 
ble, they strive to demonstrate the dissimilarity of being. This is argued more 
starkly in the final parts of the book, but is no less apparent also from the 
things said at present. 4. If he blames those who refer passion to the human 
nature, he surely intends to subject the godhead to passion. When the matter 
is ambivalent and uncertain between them, whether the human or the divine 
was subject to passion, the decision to reject one surely becomes an argument 
for the other. If therefore they blame those who regard the passion as concern- 
ing the man, they are surely praising those who say that the godhead of the Son 
is passible, and the conclusion this leads to becomes a commendation of their 
absurd doctrines. 5. If on their showing the godhead of the Son suffers, while 
that of the Father is preserved in total impassibility, then the impassible nature 
is different in essential being from the one which suffers passion. So, since the 
statement is quite brief in the extent of its wording, but it provides the princi- 
ples and presuppositions for the whole perversion of doctrine, it might be right 
for readers to demand, not brevity in the reply, but certainty. 6. For our part, 
then, we neither attribute our salvation to a man, nor do we accept that the 
pure and divine nature is passible and mortal. Rather, since we must certainly 
believe the divine utterances, which proclaim the divine Word existing in the 
beginning (cf. Jn 1.1), and that the Word was later made flesh and appeared on 
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the earth and spent time among mankind (cf. Bar 3.38), | we accept in faith the 
appropriate ideas of the divine voice. 7. When we hear that he is Light, Power, 
Righteousness, Life and Truth, and that all things were made by him, we regard 
all these and similar things as credible, attributing them to the Word as God;9” 
when on the other hand we hear of pain, sleep, want, distress, bonds, nails, 
spear, blood, wounds, burial, tomb, and other such things, even though they 
are contrary to the previous conclusions, we accept that these are no less cred- 
ible and true, looking at the flesh, which we have received by faith as accom- 
panying the Word. For just as we may not ascribe the peculiar properties of the 
flesh to the Word who is in the beginning, so conversely we may not observe 
the peculiarities of the deity in the fleshly nature. 8. The teaching of the Gospel 
about the Lord being a mixture of the exalted and divine with the lowly and 
human, we attach each kind of idea to one or other of the elements observed 
in the mystery, as appropriate, the human to the human, the exalted to the 
Godhead; and we say that, inasmuch as the Son is God, he is of course impas- 
sible and pure, but if any suffering is attributed to him in the Gospel, he car- 
ried out such an act through the humanity, which was of course susceptible of 
suffering. 9. The Godhead truly carries out the salvation of the world through 
the body it wears, so that the suffering belongs to the flesh, the action to God; 
and although some drag in the Apostle to support the contrary teaching, when 
he says, ‘God spared not his only Son’ (Rom 8.32), and, ‘God sent his own Son’ 
(Rom 8.3), and all such things as | seem to envisage the divine nature in the 
economy of the passion, and not the human, nevertheless we shall not lose our 
grip on sound doctrines, since Paul himself quite plainly explains the mystery 
of this to us. 10. He everywhere attests that the dispensation of the passion 
belongs to the human part of Christ: he says, ‘For since by man was death, by 
man was also resurrection of the dead’ (1 Cor 15.21); and, ‘God, sending his own 
Son in the likeness of the flesh of sin, condemned sin in the flesh’ (Rom 8.3)— 
he says, ‘in the flesh, not ‘in the godhead’—-;; and, ‘He was crucified from weak- 
ness’—by ‘weakness’ meaning the flesh—‘but lives from power’—by ‘power’ 
indicating the divinity (2 Cor 13.4); and ‘He died by sin, that is, by his body ‘but 
lives by God’, that is, by his godhead (Rom 6.10), so that by these arguments it 
is established that the Man tasted death, while the immortal nature did not 
admit the suffering of death; finally ‘Him who knew no sin, he says, ‘he made 
into sin for our sake, once more calling the flesh ‘sin’ (2 Cor 5.21). 

u1. Though the remark may be incidental, it might not seem altogether irrel- 
evant to include the following point. Because, when Saint Peter says ‘made 


97 Jaeger deletes tov Gedv after tov Adyov, which means deleting ‘as God’ in the English. 
However, while the Greek of the mss may be inelegant, it is not impossible. 
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him Lord and Christ’ (Acts 2.36), and again when Paul says to the Hebrews 
‘made him priest’ (Heb 3.1-2), Eunomius seizes on the word ‘made’ as refer- 
ring to the pre-temporal existence, and thinks he must for this reason argue 
that the Lord is something ‘made’, he ought then to listen when Paul says, ‘Him 
who knew no sin he made into sin for our sake’ 12. If ‘made’ applied to the 
Lord, as found in the Letter to Hebrews and in the sentence of Peter, directs 
our thought back to the pre-temporal, it will be right also | for him to refer the 
sentence here, which says that God made him into sin, back to the primary 
existence (Umd0tact¢) of his being, and to try by this means to demonstrate 
that he was made in the same way as in the other texts, so that he could apply 
the term ‘made’ to the essential being, acting consistently with himself, and see 
sin in the essential being. If however, because of the shocking absurdity, he is 
ashamed to do that, and says that the Apostle was referring to the Economy of 
the last times, when he said ‘made him into sin’, let him convince himself by 
the same argument that ‘made’ points to the Economy in the other cases too. 
13. Let us go back to the point from which we started. It is possible to quote 
many thousands of other passages from the same scripture with the same ten- 
dency. No one should suppose that the divine Apostle is in himself divided 
between opposing camps, or that for those quarrelling about doctrine he pro- 
vides through his own words material equally for both cases. Any one carefully 
scrutinizing it will find that his argument points precisely to one end. There is 
no ambiguity in his ideas; for everywhere, where he proclaims the mingling of 
the human with the divine, he nevertheless observes what is distinct in each, 
so that the human weakness is changed for the better by its communion with 
the pure, and the divine power does not collapse through the bonding of its 
nature with the lowly. 14. So when he says, ‘He spared not his own Son’ (Rom 
8.32), he is contrasting the genuine Son with the other sons who have been 
begotten, elevated, or rejected, those, I mean, who have been by command- 
ment brought to birth, and indicating by the addition of ‘his own’ his natural 
close affinity; and so that no one should | impose the suffering of the cross on 
the undefiled nature, with other words he quite clearly refutes such an error, 
calling him ‘Mediator’ of God and man, and ‘man’ and ‘God, in order that by 
applying the two to the one, the proper attribution might be made to each, 
the impassibility to the divine, the dispensation of the passion to the human. 
15. The mind separates what out of love for humanity is taken into unity, but 
is kept distinct in thought, so that when what is superior and transcends all 
intellect is proclaimed, he uses the more sublime titles, calling him ‘God over 
all) ‘great God, ‘power of God, ‘Wisdom’ and such-like; but when describing in 
his text the whole experience of sufferings necessarily undertaken because of 
our frailty, he uses terminology from our side to designate the totality, naming 
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him Man, not as though making him one in common with the rest of the race 
by the meaning of the word, but in order that religious truth might be observed 
in each case, the human glorified by being taken up, and the divine not stained 
by the condescension, but yielding the human part to sufferings, while achiev- 
ing through the divine power the resurrection of the one who had suffered. 
16. Thus the experience of death is not referred to the one who participated in 
the passible nature through uniting the Man with himself, while the sublime 
and God-befitting names descend upon the Man, so that the one manifested 
on the cross is called ‘Lord of glory’, through the commingling of his nature 
with the lowly, and as the grace of the names | descends at the same time from 
the divine to the human. 17. Consequently he presents him in various different 
ways, now as having come down from heaven, now as born of a woman; both 
as God before the ages and as man in the last days. So too the Only-begotten 
God is believed to be impassible and Christ to be passible, yet the account is 
not false, when it uses these ideas to attach the appropriate names to both. If 
we have learned these thoughts from the divinely inspired teaching, how are 
we attributing the cause of our salvation to an ordinary man? And if we declare 
that the blessed Peter’s word, ‘made’, envisages not the pre-temporal existence, 
but the temporal dispensation, what has that got to do with the charge laid? 
18. The great Apostle says that the visible aspect associated with the form of a 
slave was, by being assumed, ‘made’ what the one assuming him already was 
by nature. The same can also be learned from Paul in the Epistle to Hebrews 
(Heb 3.1-2), where he says that he was appointed by God as apostle and high 
priest, being faithful to the one who ‘made’ him. In this case also, when he uses 
the title ‘high priest’ for the one who with his own blood atoned in priestly 
fashion for our sins, he is not referring to the primary existence of the Only- 
begotten when he uses the term ‘made’, but intending to describe the grace usu- 
ally designated for the appointment of priests. 19. For, as Zechariah says (Zech 
3.1), when Jesus the great High Priest solemnly sacrificed his own lamb, i.e. his 
own body, and, because the children participated in flesh and blood, himself 
also shared in blood like them (Heb 2.14), it was not in his capacity as one who 
was in the beginning, | being Word and God, existing in the form of God, and 
being equal with God, but rather as the one who had emptied himself in the 
form of a slave and made offering and sacrifice for us, that he became Priest for 
many future generations after the order of Melchizedek (Heb 5.6). The mystery 
concerning him was surely understood by him who did not idly address his 
tract to Hebrews. 20. In the same way therefore he is in the one place said to 
have been ‘made’ Priest and Apostle, and in the other, Lord and Christ, in the 
one case for his intervention (oixovoyia) on our behalf, in the other because of 
the mutation and remaking of the human into divinity: the apostle calls the 
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remaking ‘making’. The deceit of our opponents is thus exposed, as they inso- 
lently seize on the terms which describe the Economy and apply them to the 
pretemporal existence. It was not like this that we learned from the Apostle to 
know Christ in the present and the past: Paul said, ‘Even if we once knew Christ 
in a fleshly way, yet we know him so no more’ (2 Cor 5.16), implying that one 
kind of knowledge points to the temporal dispensation, the other to his eter- 
nal existence. Our defence against the charges is therefore briefly set out: we 
do not reckon there are two Christs or Lords; we are not ashamed of the cross; 
we do not think that an ordinary man suffered for the world; and we do not of 
course apply ‘made’ to the construction of the essential being. 21. The case for 
our thought gets no small support from the prosecutor himself, when in the 
course of his abusive tirade against us he states: 


This however is the war which Basil wages against himself, and is clearly 
shown to be neither | paying attention himself to the meaning of the 
Apostles, nor following the logic of his own assertions. Consequently, he 
will either be aware of the fallacy, and concede that the Word, who was 
in the beginning and is God, was made Lord, or else pile the debatable on 
the debatable.9 


That is our case, and is what Eunomius says too, when he says of the Word 
who was in the beginning, and was God, that he was made Lord. 22. For being 
just what he was, God, Word, Life and Light, Grace and Truth, Lord and Christ, 
and every other sublime title, in the Man he took to himself, who was none of 
these things, he became all the other things which the Word was, and among 
the others both Christ and Lord, as Peter teaches and Eunomius concedes; the 
godhead did not obtain this by promotion, but every sublime merit is thought 
of as in the divine nature. Thus he is made Lord and Christ, not by arriving at 
godhead through the acquisition of a benefit—for the nature of godhead is 
recognized as being in no want of any good—but by bringing the human to 
participate in the godhead, which is what is meant by ‘Christ’ and ‘Lord’. 


§§23-35a Some change is envisaged in the Incarnation, but not 
passibility 
23. That is enough on that topic. The slanderous accusation however made 
against our doctrine by Eunomius, that Christ is emptied into himself, has 
already been sufficiently considered in what has been said: it was proved 
then that he is imposing his own blasphemy on our doctrine. It is not the one 


98 This is part of the longer passage quoted above at III.3 §22. 
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who confesses that the immutable nature takes on the created and mortal, 
that speaks of the conversion of like into like, but the one who | envisages no 
change of state from the majestic nature to the lowlier. If, as they say, he is 
created, and the man too is created, we are surely robbed of the miracle, and 
there is nothing remarkable in the message, since the very creation comes to 
be in itself.99 24. We however have learned from prophecy ‘the change of the 
right hand of the Most High’ (Ps 76.11/77.10); the Power that makes the universe 
is what we call the ‘Right Hand of the Father’, which means the Lord, not like 
a part dependent upon the whole, but, while it has its being from the Father, 
conceived of by itself in its own individuality (6ndctact¢). We claim that, as 
far as the definition of his nature is concerned, the Right Hand does not differ 
from him whose Right Hand he is, nor can any other variation be attributed to 
it than the fleshly economy. For the God manifested in the flesh was in truth 
himself the Right Hand of God, seen through the actual flesh by those with 
clear vision. As the one who did the works of the Father, he was, and was con- 
sidered to be, the Right Hand of God; but inasmuch as he was robed in the veil 
of flesh in his visible form, he was perceived as varying from what by nature 
he was. 25. That is why he says to Philip (cf. Jn 14.9), who was looking only at 
what varied, ‘Look through what varies to the invariable, and if you look at 
that, you will have seen the Father himself, whom you seek to see; for he who 
has seen me, has seen, not the one who appears in the variation, but the true 
me, who am in the Father, his very self, in whom I am, for he will perceive the 
same stamp of Godhead in us both. Since we believe that the pure, impassible 
and uncreated nature has come to be in the passible state of the creation, and 
since in that we perceive variation, why are we accused of saying that ‘he was 
emptied into himself’, by those who | noisily parade their book against our 
doctrines? 26. The communication from one created thing to another is no 
variation in the Right Hand: to say that the Right Hand of the uncreated Nature 
is created is exclusively for Eunomius and those who think like him. One who 
has an eye to look to the truth, will see what he perceives the Most High to be, 
as the same as what he will also see the Right Hand of the Most High to be, 
uncreated hand of the uncreated, good of the good, eternal of the eternal, the 
fact that it is begotten in the Father in no way compromising his eternity. So 
our accuser forgets himself when he plies us with personal insults. 

27. To those who are shocked at the thought of passibility, and on this ground 
argue for the difference between the essential beings, supposing the Father, 
because of his transcendent nature, to be incapable of passion, while the Son, 
because of his inferiority and mutation, is degraded to share subjection to the 


99 This appears to mean, ‘since a created Son is incarnate in flesh similarly created. 
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passions, I would like to add this to what has already been said: nothing is 
in truth passion, unless it tends to sin, nor would one properly speak of the 
necessary limitation of nature as passion, if one observed that the composite 
nature goes along in an orderly and consequential way. For the combination of 
heterogeneous elements with each other in the construction of our bodies is a 
composition achieved through harmonizing many dissimilar things. 28. When 
in due time the harmony, which binds together the combination of elements, 
is dissolved, what is composite dissolves once more into its constituents. This 
is rather an action, and not a passion, of the nature. Properly speaking we call 
passion only what is contrary to the impassibility of virtue, and we do not 
believe that the one who bestows salvation upon us also remained without a 
share in our nature: he was ‘tempted in all things | in the same way without sin’ 
(Heb 4.15). 29. In what is truly passion, which is a disease of the will, he had no 
part. ‘He did no sin, it says, ‘neither was guile found in his mouth’ (7 Pe 2.22/ 
Ts 53.9). Those features of our nature however, which by custom and usage are 
given the same name, ‘passions’, those we confess the Lord did share in: birth, 
nurture and growth, sleep and fatigue, and whatever other bodily stresses the 
soul by its nature is liable to suffer, since appetite extends the desire of the one 
in need from the body to the soul; the feeling of pain too, and dread of death, 
and all that kind of thing, provided it does not lead on to any sin as a conse- 
quence. 30. Observing his power penetrating all things, in sky and air, on earth, 
and in the sea, and whatever is above the heaven and whatever is below the 
earth, we believe he pervades all things everywhere, but we do not say that he 
is any of those things in which he is, for the one who measures out the universe 
with his all-embracing hand-span is not the sky, nor is the one who grips the 
circle of the earth, earth, nor water the one who encompasses all the whole 
liquid element. In just the same way, when he went through what are called 
the sufferings of the flesh, we do not say that he is passible, but as cause of 
all existing things, and grasping the universe, and by the indescribable power 
of his own majesty steering all that moves and keeping firm in its place what 
stands still; and we say he was born among us to heal the malady of sin, adapt- 
ing the medical treatment appropriately to the disease (1&80¢), as he knew to 
be suitable | for the ailing part of the creation, 31. (and the suitable treatment 
for the disease was touch), thus also healing it.!°° Yet just because he applies 
medicine to the ailment, he is not because of that himself reckoned to be dis- 
eased (éund6y¢ = ‘passible’). In the case of men in general, usage does not make 
us say such a thing: we do not say that the one who touches the sick person for 


100 For technical reasons Jaeger deleted three words, here translated, ‘thus also healing it’ 
Ihave thought this correction unnecessary. 
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healing purposes participates in the infirmity, but we say that he is bestowing 
the return to health on the sick person, not sharing his infirmity. The disease 
is not his (Christ’s), either, but on the contrary he touches the infirmity. 32. If 
then the one who does some good to bodies by his skill is certainly not inactive 
and infirm, but is spoken of as kind and beneficent and the like, why do they 
slander the economy on our behalf as mean and degraded, and use it to argue 
that the being of the Son differs for the worse, because the Father’s nature is 
superior to passions, while that of the Only-begotten is not free from passion? 
If the object of the fleshly economy was not that the Lord should become pas- 
sible, but to manifest his human kindness, and there is no doubt that the Father 
is also kindly towards humanity, then the Father is in the same situation as the 
Son, if one is willing to observe what the purpose is. 33. If it was not the Father 
who effected the dissolution of death, do not be surprised; for he also gave 
all judgment to the Son, himself judging none (Jn 5.22). It was not because 
he was unable either to save the lost or to judge the sinner that he did these 
things through the Son, but because through his own Power by which he does 
all his works | he did this too; the Son is the Father’s Power (7 Cor 1.24). Those 
therefore who are saved through the Son are saved by the Father's Power, and 
those judged by him undergo judgment by the Father’s Righteousness. 34. For 
Christ is the Righteousness of God revealed by the Gospel, as the Apostle says 
(Rom 1.17). Whether you look at the whole world, or at the parts of the world 
which constitute the whole, all these are the Father’s works, produced by his 
Power, and thus the scripture is true in both ways, when it says both that the 
Father makes all things, and that without the Son no existing thing comes to 
be; for the activity of the Power points back to him whose Power he is. Since 
therefore the Son is the Father’s Power, all the works of the Son are works of 
the Father. 35. That it was not through enfeeblement of nature that he comes 
to the passion of the Economy, but by the sovereign act of will, can be attested 
by many thousands of gospel texts, which I shall pass over as being obvious, 
so that my book may not be inflated with repetition of what is undisputed. If 
what was done was evil, then not only the Father, but the Son too has room for 
evil; but if the saving of the lost is good, and what was done was not a passion 
but an act of kindness, why do you remove the Father from the thanksgiving 
for our salvation, when through his own Power, which is Christ, he devised the 
deliverance of human kind from death? 


§§35b-52 The claim that Peter's term ‘made’ applies to the Lord's 
divine nature 
We must get back again to our vehement wordsmith and take up again that 
intense tirade against us. 36. He alleges that, by not saying that the essential 
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being of the Son was made, we contradict the statement of Peter, ‘He has made 
him Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom you crucified, | and is full of complaints 
and abuse about this, and produces arguments which he thinks will refute our 
case. Let us therefore examine the strength of his arguments. He says, 


And who, you idlest of all thinkers, possesses the form of a slave, and then 
assumes the form of a slave?!0! 


No persons of sense, we shall reply, would say such a thing, unless they are 
totally alien to the Christian hope. 37. You however are those who accuse us 
of laxity, because we will not agree to call the Creator a creature. If the Holy 
Spirit does not lie when he says through the prophet, ‘All things are your slaves’ 
(Ps 118/119.91), and all creation is in slavery, and according to you the Son is 
created, he must surely be a fellow-slave with everything else, the sharing in 
creaturehood dragging him down to the sharing of servitude. One who lives 
as a slave, you will surely clothe in the servile form; for if you confess him to 
be by nature a slave, you will not be ashamed to attribute servile appearance. 
38. Who is it then, you most sharp-eyed of orators, that changes the Son from 
one servile form to another form of a slave?—he who attests him uncreated, 
and thereby demonstrably not a slave, or you, who explicitly claim that the 
Son is slave of the Father even before he took the form of a slave, and has him 
as Master? I ask for no other judges: I remit the verdict on these matters to you 
personally. I do not believe there are any so wanting in respect for the truth 
as to oppose for mere audacity what is generally agreed; | for the statement is 
plain to all, that what is servile by nature is stamped with the marks of servi- 
tude: being created is a mark of servitude. Any one who says that, being a slave, 
he came down into our form, surely it is he that removes the Only-begotten 
from slavery to slavery. 

39. Nevertheless he insists on what he has said, and a little lower (I shall here 
pass over the intervening passage, which has been slightly considered already) 
he first abuses us as ‘rash in saying and thinking impossibilities’, and calls us 
‘most miserable’, then adds: 


For if it is not the Word who was in the beginning, and who is God, that 
the blessed Peter speaks of, but the visible one who emptied himself, 
as Basil says, and the visible man emptied himself into the form of a 
slave, and the one who emptied himself into the form of a slave emptied 


101 See III.3 §18 above. 
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himself into birth as man, then the visible man emptied himself into 
birth as man.10 


40. Perhaps from the mere reading his cunning and folly have been instantly 
detected by the critical ear of those following the argument of the book. 
Nevertheless our own criticism of the passage will be briefly added, not so 
much to refute his ill-informed logical fraud, which for those with ears is 
refuted by itself, as to avoid any appearance of using the weakness of the case 
as an excuse for ignoring what is proposed. 

Our critique of his case goes as follows. 41. What are the apostle’s words? 
‘Be it known, he says, | ‘that God has made him both Lord and Christ. Then, as 
though someone has asked on whom this grace was bestowed, he points as if 
with his finger at the subject: ‘This Jesus, he says, ‘whom you crucified’ What 
does Basil say about this? He says that the demonstrative adjective means that 
‘this one who was crucified by them, the hearers, has been made Christ and 
Lord; ‘for you crucified him, he says, and quite likely those who had demanded 
his execution were listening to the speech, for the time between the crucifix- 
ion and Peter’s public address was not long.!3 42. What has Eunomius to put 
forward against this? 


For if it is not the Word who was in the beginning, and who is God, that 
the blessed Peter speaks of, but the visible one who emptied himself, 
as Basil says, and the visible man emptied himself into the form of a 
slave, .. 104 


—Just a moment! Who says this, that the visible man emptied himself again 
into the form of a slave? Or who argues that the passion of the cross took place 
before his fleshly manifestation? There was no cross before the body, nor body 
before the form of a slave. 43. The God appears in flesh, and the flesh having 
revealed the God within it, after the great mystery of death has been fulfilled 
in it, is transformed into the sublime and divine; by intermingling it became 
Christ and Lord, transformed and changed into what he was, who had revealed 
himself in that very flesh. But if that is what we say, this champion of the truth 
again argues that we are saying that the one indicated upon the cross has been 
emptied so as to become another man, | composing his sophistic argument in 
these words: 


102 The passage quoted here is more fully set out in III.3 §18 above. 
103 Explaining Basil’s words quoted by Eunomius in III.3 §16 above. 
104 _ A further part of the text of III.3 §18 above. 
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If the visible man, (he says) emptied himself into the form of a slave, 
and the one who emptied himself into the form of a slave emptied him- 
self into birth as man, then the visible man emptied himself into birth as 
man.105 


44. How well he remembers his studied purpose! How well he steers his case 
towards its goal! Basil claims that the Apostle said that the visible Man was 
made Christ and Lord; but this clever fellow and subtle refuter of texts says, ‘If 
it is not the essential being of him who was in the beginning, that the blessed 
Peter says was made, <but> the visible one emptied himself into the form of 
a slave, and the one who emptied himself into the form of a slave emptied 
himself into birth as man, <then the visible man emptied himself into birth as 
man>....1°6 45.—We are defeated by this insuperable wisdom, Eunomius! It is 
powerfully proved that the statement of the apostle does not refer to him who 
was crucified in weakness; from which we learn that, if we believe that it does 
so, then the visible man again becomes another man, emptied into another 
human birth. Will you never stop poking fun at matters beyond insolent reach? 
Will you not blush to abandon respect for the divine mysteries by using such 
absurd sophistries? Will you not even turn, now at last, and acknowledge that 
the Only-begotten God who is in the bosom of the Father, being Word and 
King and Lord, and known by every sublime title and concept, has no need 
to be made anything good, being himself the fullness of all good things, while 
the | one who changes becomes what he was not before? 46. So, just as he who 
knew no sin is made sin (2 Cor 5.21), so that he may take away the sin of the 
world (Jn 1.29), so conversely the flesh, which received the Lord, is made Christ 
and Lord, which by nature it was not, transformed into it by the mixing. By this 
we learn that the God would not have appeared in the flesh (7 Tim 3.16), if the 
Word had not been made flesh (Jn 1.14), nor would the human flesh he wore 
have been transformed into the divine, if the visible had not been made Christ 
and Lord. 47. Yet they spit upon the ignorance of our proclamation, those who 
climb upon the being of God by their syllogisms, and want to prove that he 
who brought all existing things into being by creation is himself also part of 
the creation, and drag along in support of such an enterprise the words of Peter 


105 Completing his quotation of Eunomius in III.3 §18 above. 

106 Jaeger adds the words marked in diamond brackets to what he regards as a repetition 
of the quotation from Eunomius, defectively copied. It is perhaps better to accept the 
text unamended, and read Gregory as giving a hasty pastiche to represent Eunomius’ 
view. In contrast to the simple lucidity of Basil’s position just summarized, Gregory sees 
Eunomius as ranting unintelligibly, pseudo-logic. 
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as an argument for their blasphemy, when he said to the Jews, ‘Be it known 
to all the house of Israel that God has made him Lord and Christ, this Jesus 
whom you crucified’ (Acts 2.36). They put forward this proof that the being 
of the Only-begotten God is created. 48. What? Tell me, are the Jews, to whom 
the word was addressed, pre-temporal? Is the cross ante-mundane? Was Pilate 
before all creation? Was Jesus first, and after that, Word? Is the flesh older than 
the godhead? Did Gabriel bring the good news to Mary before the world? Did 
the man in Christ not get his beginning by birth under Caesar Augustus, | while 
God the Word in the beginning is our King before the ages, as the prophecy 
testifies (Ps 73/74.12)? Do not you see what confusion you bring into the discus- 
sion when you mix up top and bottom, as the proverb puts it?!°7 49. It was the 
fiftieth day after the passion when Peter addressed these words to the Jews, 
and said, ‘This one, whom you crucified, God has made Christ and Lord’ Do 
you not notice the order of the saying, which words come first and which sec- 
ond? He did not say, ‘The one whom God made Lord, you crucified, but he 
says, ‘The one you crucified, him God made Christ and Lord;’ so that from this 
it is clear that it is not what is before the worlds that Peter means, but what 
is after the Economy. 50. Why then do you not see that the whole thought of 
the passage revolves round the demonstrative, while you make jokes with your 
juvenile logical tricks, saying that if we believe that the visible one was made 
Christ and Lord by God, it follows that the Lord must again be emptied into 
humanity and again undergo birth. What strength is added to the tenet you 
hold by these arguments? How do these words prove the being of the King of 
creation to be created? 51. On the contrary, I would myself say that our adver- 
saries join us in recommending our views, and in his excessive pettifogging 
our orator, by unawares pushing his case to absurdity, makes those things, by 
which he attempts to refute his opponents, into weapons in their support. If 
we ought to believe that the change of status of the Son was from superior to 
inferior, that only the divine and uncreated nature transcends creation, and 
that man is created, perhaps his vision will be restored, and he will through 
his own argument | align himself with the truth, conceding that the uncreated 
came to be in the created through love for humanity. 52. If however he thinks 
he can prove that the Lord is created by showing that, being God, he shared 
in human nature, there will be many such texts to be found to argue the same 
point, likewise providing support for the argument. Because he was Word and 
God, and afterwards, as the prophet says, he appeared on earth and spent his 
life among human beings (Bar 3.38), he will thereby be proven to be one of the 


107 Aristophanes Equ. 866, cited by numerous classical and patristic writers (see M. Cassin 
ad loc.). 
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creatures. But if these matters are far from the questions in debate, the same 
will surely not be germane to our subject either. Conceptually it is the same to 
say that the Word existing in the beginning was manifested to men through the 
flesh, and to say that being in the form of God he took upon himself the form 
of a slave. If the one of these is useless for arguing the case for the blasphemy, 
the one remaining must be discarded too. 


§§53-64 Eunomius’ interpretation of Peter refutes his own case 
53- However, he kindly advises us to turn from our error, and shows us the truth 
for which he himself argues. ‘The one who was Word and God in the begin- 
ning, he says, ‘him the Apostle Peter teaches to have been made.?°8 If he were 
just explaining dreams to us, and offering the divination of dream-experiences, 
there would perhaps be no danger in letting him present his fantastic riddles 
as he sees fit; but since he claims to be expounding the sacred text, it is no 
longer safe for us to let him misinterpret the words arbitrarily. What does 
the scripture say? ‘God made Lord and Christ this Jesus whom you crucified. 
54. Therefore, since they all come down to the same thing, |—the demonstra- 
tive pronoun applied to the one humanly named, the allegation of being guilty 
of murder, the suffering on the cross,—the meaning must necessarily point to 
the visible one. His claim is however that Peter says these things, but the object 
of the verb ‘made’ is the pre-temporal Being. There may perhaps be no peril 
in allowing wet-nurses and old women to play games with juveniles, and let 
them switch the meaning of their dreams as they fancy; but with the divinely 
inspired text set before us for exposition, the great Apostle forbids us to allow 
the idle chatter of old women (cf. 7 Tim 4.7). 55. When I hear ‘cross’, I think of 
the cross, and when I hear mentioned the human name, I see the being indi- 
cated by that name. When therefore I learn from Peter that this one has been 
made Lord and Christ, I do not doubt that he means the one before our eyes, 
since the saints too agree with one another especially about this part; for just 
as he says that the crucified has been made Lord, so Paul also says (Phil 2.6—10) 
that he was highly exalted after the passion and resurrection, not exalted inso- 
far as he is God—s6. for what is exalted above the height of God, so that one 
could say that God is exalted to it?—but he is saying that the lowly aspect of 
the human nature is highly exalted, the text indicating, I think, the assimila- 
tion and union of the man assumed with the exaltation of the divine nature. 
This then we believe is what great Peter means too, when he says that the one 


108 Jaeger prints this sentence as a quotation. It is rather a summary in Gregory’s own words 
of the argument of Eunomius in III.3 §§15-25, omitting the predicate: ‘... made Lord 
and Christ: 
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on the cross has been made Lord, becoming, by reason of his total union with 
the divine, just what the divinity is. 

Even if one did allow him to misinterpret the divine text, even so | the argu- 
ment would not achieve the goal intended by the heresy. 57. It may be granted 
that Peter says of the one who is in the beginning, that ‘he made him Lord and 
Christ, this Jesus whom you crucified; for we find that not even so does the 
blasphemy get any support against the truth. ‘God made him Lord and Christ; 
he says. To which of the terms should we refer ‘made’? To which of the items 
in the sentence does the verb apply? There are three possibilities, ‘this one’, 
‘Lord’ and ‘Christ’: to which of these will he attach the word, ‘made’? No one 
will be so wild against the truth as to say that ‘made’ does not refer to ‘Christ’ 
and ‘Lord’: when he was whatever he was, he was, says Peter, made Christ and 
Lord by the Father. 58. This argument is not mine, but his who does battle in 
his book. In this very passage, which we have before us for scrutiny, he says in 
his own words, 


It is about the one who is in the beginning and is God that blessed Peter 
is speaking, and he teaches that this is he who was made Lord and Christ.!99 


So the one who was whatever he was, Eunomius says, was made Lord and 
Christ, rather like the story about David, which says that, being son of Jesse and 
in charge of the sheep, he was anointed king, when the anointing did not at that 
time make him a man, but retaining the nature he already had, he was changed 
from a private citizen into a king. 59. How then | is the argument advanced by 
these words, that the essential being of the Son is made, if, as Eunomius says, 
being in the beginning and being God, God made him also Lord and Christ? 
Lordship is not a title of the being, but refers to authority, and the title ‘Christ’ 
indicates kingship, and the definition of kingship is different from the defini- 
tion of the nature; and yet these things are what scripture says came to be in 
the case of the Son of God. We should therefore consider what is more devout 
and logical: of which is it religiously correct to say that by advancement he 
shares some exalted status, the God, or the Man? Whose mind is so infantile 
that he thinks the divinity progresses towards perfection? 60. It is not unrea- 
sonable to think such a thing of the human nature, when the gospel text attests 
his growth as a human being: Jesus advanced, it says, ‘in stature, wisdom and 
grace’ (Lk 2.52). Which then is it more reasonable to suppose is meant by the 
apostle’s word, that the God who is in the beginning became Lord by advance- 
ment, or that the lowly status of human nature was taken up by its fellowship 


10g __ See the full quotation in III.3 §21 above. 
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with the divine into the highest rank? The prophet David, too, speaking in the 
Lord’s person, says, ‘I was appointed king by him’ (Ps 2.6), meaning the equiva- 
lent of, ‘I was made Christ, 61. Again, as in words of the Father to the Lord, he 
says, ‘Lord it among your enemies’ (Ps 109/110.2), meaning the same as,!!° ‘Be 
made Lord of your enemies.’ Therefore, as | the appointment to kingship indi- 
cates not the constitution of the being, but advancement to the rank, and the 
one who commands lording it is not at that point ordering the non-existent to 
be, but giving one that exists ruling authority to rule the disobedient, so too 
blessed Peter, speaking of his being made Christ, that is, King of all, included 
the ‘him’, to distinguish the idea of the essential being from that of its attri- 
butes; for he made him, being what he was, the things stated. 62. If it were reli- 
giously correct in the case of the transcendent nature to say that it has become 
something by advancement, in the way a king is made from a private citizen, 
the exalted from the humble, and the master from the slave, it might perhaps 
be right to relate the saying of Peter to the divine being of the Only-begotten; 
but since the divinity, whatever it may be believed to be, is always the same, too 
high for any promotion and incapable of diminution, it is absolutely necessary 
to apply the thought to the human element. 63. What God the Word was in 
the beginning, that he is now and remains for ever, for ever King, for ever Lord, 
for ever Most High and God, not made into any of these by advancement, but 
being all that he is said to be by the power of his nature. But the one who is ele- 
vated from manhood by assumption to the divine, being one thing and made 
another, is correctly and truly said to have been made Christ and Lord. From 
slave he made him Lord, from subordinate, King, and from subject, Christ; and 
he exalted the lowly one and bestowed on him who possessed humanity the 
name above every name. 64. Thus came about that ineffable mixture and com- 
bination, as human littleness was mingled with divine greatness. For this rea- 
son the great and divine titles are rightly applied to the man, and conversely 
the deity gets human titles. He is the same who both | has the supreme name, 
and with his human name of Jesus is adored by all creation. ‘In the name of 
Jesus, it says, ‘every knee shall bow, of things in heaven, on earth, and under 
the earth, and every tongue shall confess that Jesus is Lord to the glory of God 
the Father’ (cf. Phil 2.9-10). 
So much for this topic. 


110 So Jaeger’s text, following Harder. The ms text means, ‘meaning the same as Peter’, which 
is difficult. 
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§§1-16a ‘The Lord is the Spirit’: Eanomius’ interpretation and the 
true one 
Since Eunomius says that the term ‘Lord’ (Kuptos) applies to the being of the 
Only-begotten, not his rank, and for this he calls in evidence the words of the 
Apostle to the Corinthians (2 Cor 3.17),"! ‘The Lord is the Spirit’, it is perhaps 
appropriate not to pass this error by, either, without correction. He claims 
that the term xUptoc indicates the essential being, and as proof of this notion 
brings forward the text quoted. Let us therefore see whether this has anything 
to do with the matter in hand. ‘The Lord, it says, ‘is the Spirit’ The one who 
expounds scripture as it pleases him calls the lordship ‘being’, and supposes 
that by the words quoted he can demonstrate his case. 2. If what was said by 
Paul were, ‘The Lord is Being, we too would go along with what he says; but 
since the divinely inspired scripture says that the Lord is the Spirit, whereas 
Eunomius says that the lordship is being, I do not know where his argument 
gets its support from, unless perhaps he further claims that ‘spirit’ is used in 
scripture instead of ‘being’. Let us investigate then, whether in using the term 
‘spirit’ the Apostle ever means by the word, ‘the being’. ‘The Spirit itself? he 
says, ‘bears witness with our spirit’ (Rom 8.16); ‘No one knows the things of 
the man, except the spirit that is in him’ (7 Cor 2.11); ‘The letter kills, the spirit 
makes alive’ (2 Cor 3.6); | ‘If by spirit you put to death the practices of the body, 
you shall live’ (Rom 8.13); ‘If we live by spirit, let us also walk by spirit’ (Gal 
5.25). No one could count the words of the Apostle on this subject, in which 
we nowhere find him meaning ‘the being’ by this term. 3. He who says, ‘The 
Spirit itself bears witness with our spirit, is referring to none other than the 
Holy Spirit which is found in the understanding of believers; for to be sure he 
often calls the mind ‘spirit’ in his own writings, and when that receives the 
fellowship of the Spirit, the status of adopted son is bestowed on those who 
have received it. And as to, ‘No one knows the things of the man, except the 
spirit that is in him, if ‘man’ refers to the essential being, and ‘spirit’ likewise, 
man is proved by these words to be two beings! 4. He who says that the letter 
kills, while the spirit gives life, I do not understand how he can make a con- 
trast between ‘being’ and ‘letter’. Or again, how does Eunomius suppose that, 
when Paul says we must by spirit slay the practices of the body, he is making 
the meaning of ‘spirit’ refer to the being? Living by the spirit and walking by 
the spirit will also be totally unintelligible, if ‘spirit’ is interpreted as referring 
to the being. By what else, if it is not in our being, do all of us who are alive 


111 See III.3 §25 above. 
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participate in life? Furthermore, on this point is the apostle offering us advice 
to live by ‘being’, as if he were saying, ‘Participate in life for your own sake, 
and not for others’? If then this interpretation is nowhere to be accepted as 
correct, why in this place does he again imitate those who enact dreams, and 
| insist that ‘spirit’ be taken in place of ‘being’, to enable him to draw the logi- 
cal inference that the word ‘Lord’ is applied to the essential being?—for if the 
spirit is being, and the Lord is the Spirit, the Lord is of course found to be the 
Being. How irresistible the force of the logic! 6. How is it possible to elude or 
refute the invincible necessity of these demonstrations? ‘The Lord’, he says, 
refers to the Being: why does he argue this? Because the Apostle says, ‘The 
Lord is the Spirit’ What then has this to do with ‘being’? He just insists that 
‘the Spirit’ stands for ‘the Being’. These are the devices of demonstrative pro- 
cedures, these are the rules of Aristotelian logic, this is why we are wretched, 
according to you, we who are uninitiated in this philosophy, and you surely 
most blessed, who pursue the truth by such a process. Is that how you under- 
stand the Apostle, by thinking that the Spirit for him replaces the being of the 
Only-begotten? 7. How then will you reconcile it with what follows?—for the 
meaning is not confined to these words. Having said, ‘The Lord is the Spirit, 
Paul goes on, ‘And where the Spirit of the Lord is, is liberty’ If the Lord is the 
being, and the Spirit is the being, then what is the being of the being? In your 
account, the Spirit is one being, and that Spirit is the Lord; he then goes on to 
speak of another Spirit of the Lord, who is himself the Spirit, which on your 
interpretation means another being. So according to your account, the Apostle 
is thinking of nothing but the Being of the Being, when he writes explicitly of 
the Lord as Spirit and of the Spirit of the Lord. 

| 8. Eunomius may take the text as he pleases. What we ourselves know 
about these things is as follows. The divinely inspired scripture, as the divine 
Apostle calls it, is a writing of the Holy Spirit, and its intention is to be helpful 
to mankind. ‘All scripture, he says, ‘is divinely inspired and helpful’ (2 Tim 3.16). 
But the helpfulness comes in various shapes and many forms, as the Apostle 
says, ‘for teaching, for rebuke, for correction, for education in righteousness.’ 
g. The reward of this kind however is not won by those who engage with it 
superficially, but the divine intention is hidden under the surface of the text, as 
it were by a screen, as some commandment or story is set before the intelligent 
student. This is exactly the reason why the Apostle says that those who look 
to the bodily aspect of scripture have a veil over their hearts, and are unable 
to see through to the glory of the spiritual law, being restrained by the veil 
covering the facial aspect of the lawgiver (2 Cor 3.13). 10. Hence he says, ‘The 
letter kills, the spirit gives life’ (2 Cor 3.6). He is indicating that in many places 
the literal meaning of what is written, if it is not received with the appropriate 
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attitude of mind, has the opposite effect to that described as life by the Spirit: 
the one lays down rules for the perfection of virtue through the total escape of 
men from passion, while there are parts of the historical texts which include 
the putting forward of incongruous things, and which are calculated to con- 
cur with the natural passions. If one were to follow these literally, the letter 
would succeed in teaching death. 1. Before those who | approach the text in 
a more corporeal way, he says, there lies the veil over the perceptive organs of 
the soul, while for those who turn their thought to what is intelligible, with 
something like a mask stripped off, the glory inhering in the letter is exposed 
to view. The meaning discovered by the higher kind of exegesis is, he says, sov- 
ereign (xUptos),"2 and that is the spirit. ‘When he turns to the spirit, he says, 
‘the veil is removed; and the sovereign (Lord) is the Spirit’ (2 Cor 3.16). He says 
this, contrasting with slavery to the letter the sovereign lordship of the Spirit. 
12. Just as he sets what gives life against what kills, so he contrasts the sover- 
eign with slavery. And to prevent us getting confused in our doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, misled by the word x¥ptos into thinking of the Only-begotten, he 
therefore secures the argument by reiteration, both calling the Spirit sovereign 
and naming the Spirit of the Lord, so as to indicate by the rank of sovereignty 
that his nature is transcendent, and so as not to confuse by his wording that 
which defines the particular being (the déctact¢). 13. When he calls him both 
Lord and Spirit of the Lord, he bids us think of something distinct from the 
Only-begotten. So also elsewhere he speaks of the ‘Spirit of Christ’ (Rom 8.9), 
endorsing the self-same term, correctly and mystically read, as it is devoutly 
held in accordance with the evangelical tradition in the orderly pattern of 
doctrine. Thus we, ‘most wretched of all’, initiates of the Apostle, pass over 
from the letter which kills to the Spirit which gives life, learning from him who 
was initiated in Paradise into things ineffable (cf. 2 Cor 12.1-4), that whatever 
divine scripture says consists of words of the Holy Spirit. For ‘rightly the Holy 
Spirit prophesied: 14. | when he says this to the Jews in Rome he quotes the 
words of Isaiah (cf. Acts 28.25). In Hebrews too he prefixes the Spirit, when 
he says, ‘Therefore the Holy Spirit says’, and goes on to quote fully the words 
of the Psalms attributed to God (Heb 3.7). From the Lord himself we learn 
the same thing, that David is not speaking in his own person, that is in accor- 
dance with his human nature, when he recounts heavenly mysteries—for 
how could any human being know the conversation between the Father and 


112 The word xvetoc, here translated ‘sovereign’, would more naturally be translated here as 
an adjective, ‘valid’ or ‘correct. But the context requires something approximating to the 
regular sense of ‘Lord’. 
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the Son?—but when he was in the Spirit, he said that, being also Lord, he spoke 
to the Lord the words stated. 15. ‘If David, he says, ‘in Spirit calls him Lord, how 
is he his Son?’ (Mt 22.43-45). Therefore the God-filled saints are inspired with 
the power of the Spirit, and the reason every scripture is said to be inspired 
by God, is that it is the teaching of the divine infusion of breath. If the bodily 
veil of the words is taken away, what remains is Sovereign and Life and Spirit, 
in accordance with great Paul and the Gospel saying. For Paul said that, for 
him who turns from the letter to the Spirit, what is apprehended is no longer 
the slavery that kills, but a Lord who is the lifegiving Spirit; 16. and the sub- 
lime Gospel says, ‘The words which I speak are Spirit and Life’ (Jn 6.63), being 
stripped of their bodily veil. 


§§18-38 Eunomius on names and beings, and his false attack 

on Basil 
We shall leave it to the peddlers of dreams to think of the Spirit as the being 
of the Only-begotten, and in view of its great abundance, we shall rather use 
their own material, and arm the truth with the enemies’ weapons. It is right | 
for the Egyptian to be pillaged by the Israelites, and to make their wealth our 
own adornment (cf. Exod 12.35-36): 17. if the being of the Son is called ‘spirit’, 
and God is also spirit—for so the Gospel also says (Jn 4.24)— then the being 
of the Father is also surely called ‘spirit’. But if it is their singular argument, 
that things described in a dissimilar way are also dissimilar in nature, it surely 
implies that things which are similarly spoken of do not differ from each other 
in nature either. Since then on their own argument the being of the Son and 
of the Father is called ‘spirit’, it is thereby clearly demonstrated that there is no 
difference of essential being. 

18. A little later Eunomius says: 


When beings differ, surely the terms used to describe the being are also 
different; in cases where the word is one and the same, what is indicated 
by the same term will surely also be one. 


So in every way he that ‘catches the clever in their guile’ (1 Cor 3.19) has turned 
the great labours of our wordsmith and the multitude of sweated labours 
over his works to make them support our teaching; for if God is called Spirit 
in the Gospel, and Spirit is argued by Eunomius to be the being of the Only- 
begotten, there being no difference between the one name and the other, then 
surely those things indicated by the names will not differ from one another 
either. 19. It seems to me right, having refuted this feeble and ineffectual 
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shadow-boxing, to leave undiscussed what he has written afterwards with 
allegations against the Master’s!3 words. His very statement is sufficient proof 
of the vanity of what he has written, | proclaiming by itself its own weakness. 
To engage in combat with such is like trampling on the dead. 20. Having quoted 
with great confidence an expression of the Master, and after preliminary slan- 
der and abuse having promised to prove it worthless, he has had the same 
experience as little children, whose minds are so young and immature and 
their senses so untrained that it makes their apprehension of physical things 
wrong; so they will often think that the stars are a little way overhead, and out 
of childish folly pelt them with bits of gravel when they appear, then when the 
soil falls down, with noise and laughter they boast to their young friends that 
their throw had reached the stars themselves. 21. Such is the man who hurls an 
infantile missile at the truth: he quotes those brilliant words of the Master, as 
if they were stars, and from his downtrodden and earth-bound mind throws at 
them words earthly and insupportable; these words, lifted up just so far that 
they have nowhere to land, are of their own accord turned back by their own 
weight.!* Great Basil's statement runs as follows: 


Yet what sane man would add this to the argument, that where the names 
are different, the beings in question must also be diverse? Peter, Paul and 
men in general have different names, but the essential being of them all 
is one. 22. Therefore among our very great number we are all the same as 
each other, and we distinguish one from the other only by the observed 
properties of each individual. Hence the names too are not indicative of 
the beings, but of the properties which characterize each one. | So when 
we hear “Peter”, our thought does not go from the name to the essential 
being—by “essential being” (ousia) I am not here referring to the physical 
substance—but we receive the impression in our mind of the peculiar 
properties attributed to him. 


23. These are the words of the great one. As for him who disputes these state- 
ments, the accuracy of his critique of us, the measure of the time he has to 
indulge in frivolities, one may learn from Eunomius’ own account. I do not 
like to include in my own work the orator’s sickening rant, or to advertise 


113 Basil is of course meant. 

114 In this sentence (1) I have followed the suggestion of M. Cassin, and moved Jaeger’s 
comma to precede adtoyatwes. (2) I have taken 68ev as meaning ‘where’, rather than its 
usual ‘whence’, following Liddell/Scott/Jones s.v. 68, I.2. 
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his ignorance and folly among my own words. 24. He sings the praise of 
‘meaningful words, which clearly express their subject. In his own accustomed 
style he patches together the rags of verbal fragments cast off at crossroads, 
and once again poor old Isocrates is nibbled at for words and phrases to com- 
pile his case, and sometimes even the Hebrew Philo gets the same treatment, 
contributing fragments for him from his own works. 25. Even then this much- 
stitched and multi-coloured piece of verbal embroidery is not finished, but 
every intellectual assault, every defence, every skilful device collapses of its 
own accord. It is like what usually happens to bubbles, when, because of a 
mass of water from above colliding with something, the droplets are borne 
upwards, and create a swelling spray of foamy bubbles, which as soon as they 
are generated immediately disperse, leaving no trace of their own mass upon 
the waters; such are the inflated thoughts of our wordsmith, | no sooner put 
forward than obliterated without anyone touching them. 26. After those irre- 
futable arguments of his, and his dreamlike philosophy, whereby he says that 
the divergence of essential beings can be apprehended from the differences 
between names, as when a foamy mass carried down-stream collides with 
something solid, so his argument is carried along of its own accord and runs 
unexpectedly into the truth, and this insubstantial and bubbly mass of lies 
scatters into nothingness. These are the words he uses: 


Who is so stupid and distant from what constitutes humanity, that 
in speaking of men he calls one a man, and in contrast calls another 
a horse? 


I would reply to him, ‘You rightly call stupid one who makes this mistake about 
words; and I shall use you as a witness in support of the truth. 27. If it is utter 
stupidity to call one person a man and another a horse, when both of them are 
actually men, it is surely just as mad, when the Father is believed to be God, 
and the Son, God, to call one created and the other uncreated, since in the one 
case humanity, and in the other case godhead, does not allow the divergence of 
name to imply a difference of kind. For what lack of reason is to a human being, 
so is createdness to godhead, being just as much unable to acquire the same 
definition as in the previous case. 28. As it is impossible to attach the same 
definition to the rational being and to the quadruped, for they are distinct in 
nature one from another by these characteristics, so too you would not explain 
created being and uncreated with the same words, since those which apply to 
the one being | are not to be found in the other. Just as rationality is not found 
in the horse, nor the uncleft hoof in man, so neither is godhead in createdness, 
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nor existence by creation in godhead."5 But if God, then surely uncreated too, 
and if created, not God; unless by some metaphorical and customary use of 
language one applies the mere title of godhead to the creature, just as human 
names are give to some horses by horsemen. Nevertheless the horse is not a 
man, even if it is called by a human name, nor is the created thing God, even if 
some claim for him the title of godhead, bestowing the empty sound with two 
syllables (8¢0¢). 29. Therefore, because the heretical argument spontaneously 
corresponds with the truth, let him be advised by himself to stick with his own, 
and in no way retract his own words, but really reckon it stupid and demented 
if someone does not call the reality what it is, but instead of ‘man’ says ‘horse’, 
instead of ‘sky’, ‘sea’, and instead ‘God, ‘creature’. 

No one should think it unreasonable to contrast the creation with God, but 
should look at the prophets and the apostles. 30. The Prophet says, in the per- 
son of the Father, ‘My hand made all these things’ (Js 66.2), using ‘hand’ to 
refer figuratively to the power of the Only-begotten; and the Apostle says that 
all things are from the Father and all things are by the Son (cf. 7 Cor 8.6). The 
prophetic Spirit agrees substantially with the apostolic teaching, which itself 
also comes about through the Spirit. In the former case, | by saying that all 
things are the work of the hand of the Supreme, the Prophet distinguishes the 
nature of the things made from the one who made them, and the one who 
made them by his own hand is the supreme God, who possesses the hand, 
and by it produces all things. 31. In the latter case again, the Apostle makes the 
same division between beings, attaching all things to the creative cause, but 
not including among all things that which makes them, in such a way that the 
difference of nature between the created and the uncreated might be clearly 
set out, and that the one might be shown to be in its own nature the maker, 
the other, the made. Therefore, because all things are from God, and the Son is 
God, the creation is rightly contrasted with the godhead; and since the Only- 
begotten is something other than the nature of all things, and not even those 
who oppose the truth resist this, it is equally necessary to separate the creation 
from the Son,—unless of course the voices of the saints are lying when they 
testify that all things were made by him. 

32. Since the Only-begotten is proclaimed as God in the divine scriptures, 
Eunomius must consider his own book, and condemn all the folly of divid- 
ing up the divine between created and uncreated, just as he would one who 


115 I have followed the ms. reading, and assumed that evpioxeto is understood from the 
previous clause. Jaeger instead adds the word evOewpeitau, ‘is envisaged’. 
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divides man into horse and man. He himself says a little further on, after the 
intervening verbiage, 


The intimate bond of names and things is immutable, 


by this statement himself asserting that the true affinity of verbal designations 
with their object is fixed. 33. If then the title of godhead is intimately attached 
to the Only-begotten God, and if, though he may wish to quarrel with us, he 
surely agrees that scripture does not lie when it says that | the title of godhead 
does not clash with his nature when applied to the Only-begotten, he should 
persuade himself by his own arguments: if ‘the intimate bond of names and 
things is immutable, and the Lord is called God, one cannot envisage any dif- 
ference in the idea of godhead as applied to the Son and to the Father, if indeed 
this designation is common to them both. That is not all, however. Rather, 
there is a great list of titles which are applied to the Son exactly as to the Father: 
good, imperishable, just, judge, patient, merciful, eternal, unending, all such 
titles whose meaning indicates the majesty and power of his nature, where 
no diminution occurs in the eminence of the idea in any of the titles when 
it is applied to him. 34. Such a large number of divine titles he passes over 
with eyes shut, and sees one thing only, ‘begotten’ and ‘unbegotten’, putting his 
faith in the insignificant and feeble persuasiveness of doctrinal error, which is 
tossed and swept along by the winds (cf. Eph 4.14). He says that, 


No one who has regard for the truth will call any begotten thing unbegot- 
ten, or call the supreme God Son or Begotten. 


This no longer needs our words to refute it. He does not even cover up his deceit 
with veils as he usually does, but treats the improper inversion"® as being 
equivalent, when he says that neither is any begotten thing!” called unbegot- 
ten, nor is the supreme God named Son or Begotten, making no distinction in 
what identifies them between the only-begotten godhead of the Son and the 
rest of the begotten things, but treats as of equal value the separation from God 


116 This is a semi-technical use of ‘inversion’ (¢vacteogy), a rhetorical term for the repetition 
of the same idea with change of word-order. Gregory’s complaint here is that Eunomius 
inverts the proposition, but juggles the terms so that ‘unbegotten’ is identified with ‘God’. 

117 In this passage ‘begotten thing’ is used to refer to something created, a common enough 
usage; Gregory complains that Eunomius makes no distinction between this creative 
begetting of all things and the divine birth of the Son of God as God. 
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of all things begotten, without excluding the Son from ‘all things. Then to be 
sure, by means of the inversion of improprieties | he openly removes the Son 
from the divine nature, saying that no begotten thing is called unbegotten, nor 
God called Son or Begotten, by the contrast plainly revealing how shocking 
the blasphemy is. 36. Having distinguished things made from the unbegotten, 
in the second limb of the inversion it is no longer the Unbegotten, but God he 
says cannot be called Son or Begotten, showing by his phrases that what is not 
unbegotten is not God, and that the Only-begotten God is, because he is begot- 
ten, as far removed from being God as the unbegotten is from being begotten or 
from being called begotten. It is not in ignorance of the logical inference that 
he makes the inversion of the statements incongruous and incoherent, but it 
is from malice towards the orthodox account that he contrasts godhead with 
what is begotten, arguing by what he says, that that which is not unbegotten is 
not God. 37. What would be the true inference? It would be to say that nothing 
begotten is unbegotten, and to deduce that if any thing is by nature unbegot- 
ten, it cannot be begotten. Such an argument both contains truth, and is far 
removed from the blasphemy. As it is, by propounding that no thing begotten is 
unbegotten, and deducing that God is not begotten either, he plainly excludes 
the Only-begotten from being God, arguing from his not being unbegotten that 
he is not God either. Do we need any further refutations to demonstrate this 
alien blasphemy? Is it not enough for this alone to become a placard for the 
enemy of Christ, who argues by these words that God the Word, who was in 
the beginning, is not God? 38. So why should we still wrestle with such people? 
We do not engage with those who indulge in idol-worship and altar-blood, not 
because | we have come to terms with the deadly effect of manic idolatry, but 
because their disease seems to be too grave for us to cure. So just as the deed 
itself points the accusing finger at idol-worship, and the evil itself, insolently 
displayed, anticipates the evidence of prosecutors, so too in this case I think 
the advocate of pious orthodoxy should be silent in the face of one who openly 
proclaims his own ungodliness, in the same way that medical science remains 
unable to act in the case of those in the grip of cancer, because the disease is 
too strong to be treated. 


§§39-49 Eunomius and his strongest argument, from the names 

of elemental beings 
39. However, after the passage discussed he promises to say something even 
stronger, so in order not to appear to be avoiding contradicting him for fear 
of his most powerful argument, we will attend to this as well as to the passage 
discussed. He says: 
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If we must set all these aside, and go on to the strongest argument, 
I would say this, that when all the titles proposed by him as proofs are 
allowed, our case will appear in no respect less true. If indeed the differ- 
ence between the words which signify properties reveals the difference 
between realities, one must surely concede that the difference between 
essential beings is also simultaneously indicated by the difference 
between the words which signify the beings. This will be found to apply 
to every thing: I mean, to beings, actions, colours, shapes, and the other 
qualities. 40. Fire and water, which are different essential beings, we refer 
to with distinct terms; so too air and earth, cold and hot, white and black, 
triangular and spherical. What need is there to mention the intelligible 
beings, which | the Apostle listed, and made clear by the variety of names 
the difference of beings? 


Who will not be stunned by the irresistible force of this effort? The argument 
exceeds the promise; the experience is more terrible than the threat. ‘T will 
come, he says, ‘to the strongest argument. 41. What is this argument? It is 
that, since difference of characteristic features, he says, becomes known in the 
divergence of their names, which indicate the properties, we are apparently 
obliged to concede that the differences of essential beings are also expressed in 
the divergences between the names. What then are the titles of the beings from 
which we learn the difference of nature between the Father and the Son? Fire, 
he says, and water, air and earth, cold and hot, white and black, triangular and 
spherical. He has won by these examples, mightily triumphs by the argument! 
I myself, indeed, do not deny that the total absence of names in common also 
indicates the difference between their natures. 42. This one thing, however, 
he of the sharp and perceptive mind has failed to see, that in this particular 
case both the Father is God and the Son is God, righteous and imperishable, 
and every title attributing deity applies equally to the Father and the Son; so 
that, if the divergence of titles implies the difference between natures, sharing 
names must surely indicate shared essential being. If one is obliged to allow 
that the divine being is signified by names, it would be right to attach these 
high and God-befitting words to his being, rather than the designation ‘begot- 
ten’ and ‘unbegotten’, since ‘good’ and ‘imperishable’, ‘just’ and ‘wise’, and the 
like are intimately attached only to the nature which passes all understand- 
ing, whereas | ‘begotten’ also shares its name with mean things in the lower 
creation. We call both dog and frog ‘begotten’ (yevvytdov), and whatever comes 
into being by generation (yévvyatc), and the title ‘unbegotten’ applies not only 
to that which exists without a cause, but is also attached to what does not exist. 
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44. The Whatsit is called unbegotten, and so too is the Twang,"* the Minotaur 
is unbegotten, and so are Cyclops, Scylla and Chimera, not because they exist 
unbegotten, but because they have never existed at all. If the Son has the more 
divine names in common with the Father, while names which apply also to the 
non-existent or to humble things are those in which they differ, I mean ‘begot- 
ten’ and ‘unbegotten’, Eunomius’ strong attack upon us actually adds force to 
the true doctrine, attesting that there is no difference in nature, because no 
divergence in names is observable either. If however the essential difference 
of being rests in ‘begotten’ and ‘unbegotten’, and he thinks that, on the analogy 
of the things described in the examples, the names are related to each other 
as fire and water are, here again the alarming nature of the blasphemy will 
be obvious, even if we say nothing. 45. Fire and water are by nature mutually 
destructive, and either one, if it gets into the other, is likely to be destroyed 
by the overwhelming power of the more abundant. If therefore he formulates 
the distinction between the nature of the Unbegotten and that of the Only- 
begotten in that way, then surely | he logically concludes that this destruc- 
tive opposition also exists in the divergence between essential beings, since 
their natures would in consequence be incompatible and mutually exclusive, 
and the one would consume the other, should the two get inside or next to 
each other. 

46. How then is it that the Son is in the Father, and is not destroyed? And how 
is it that Father, being in the Son, lasts for ever unspent, if indeed the specific 
effect of fire on water is extended to the relation of begotten to unbegotten, as 
Eunomius says? Nor does the argument consider what is common to earth and 
air: the one is stable, weighty, resistant, pressing down and heavy, while the 
nature of air has contrary features. Similarly white and black are observable by 
the opposition of the colours, and it is agreed that triangular and spherical are 
not the same: each is in the definition of its form that which the other is not. 
47. In the case of God the Father and God the Only-begotten Son, I am at a loss 
as to where the opposition lies. One goodness, wisdom, justice, care, power, 
imperishability and all things that are of sublime import, are equally applied 
to both, and in a way each has its force in the other: the Father does all things 
through the Son, and the Only-begotten, being Power of the Father, performs 
everything. What gap has to be filled, then, by fire and water in demonstrating 


118 Skindapsos, translated ‘Whatsit, is in the lexicon defined first as ‘a four-stringed musical 
instrument’, but chiefly in its secondary meaning of ‘a word without meaning, a “what 


om) 


d’ye call it’, a “so-and-so” ’. Blityri, translated ‘Twang’, is defined as ‘The twang of a harp- 


string, and hence ‘a meaningless word’. 
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the alienation of being between Father and Son? And what is that mighty and 
mysterious argument, which is demonstrated by these means? 48. Yet he calls 
us ‘rash’! when we propound the unity of nature and diversity of individual 
beings (Umoctd&cewv) in Peter and Paul, and says our effort is, 


terribly rash if we use material examples | in applying our argument to 
the question of intelligibles. 


The corrector of our failings is quite right; he is quite right to charge us with 
rashness when we expound the divine by means of material things! 49. What 
then will you say about the elements, you who are deliberate and circum- 
spect?—that the earth is immaterial, fire intellectual, water incorporeal, air 
beyond the grasp of sensation? Is your mind so set on its purpose, so sharp 
of sight in every direction, so invincible to its opponents as you set out your 
case, that you cannot see in yourself the very things with which you charge the 
accused? Or are we to allow you to argue the alienation of being by means of 
matter, while we ourselves, when we use examples accessible to us to demon- 
strate the kinship of nature, are rejected? 


§§50-60 Attributed names and essential being 
50. Peter and Paul however, he says, were named by men, and that is why it 
also became possible to change their names. But what beings are not named by 
men? I call you as witness for the case. If you take the change of names as a sign 
that things are named by men, you will surely thereby allow that every name is 
bestowed on beings by us, from the fact that the same words for things do not 
prevail universally. 51. As Paul was formerly Saul and Peter had been Simon, so 
earth, sky, air, sea and all the parts of creation are not given the same name by 
all, but are named in one way by the Hebrews, in another by us, and with their 
different appellations by each of the nations. So if Eunomius’ project prevails, 
when he argues that the reason Peter and Paul were renamed was that their 
names were given them by men, then surely | our argument based on similar 
data prevails too, when it claims that all things are named by us because the 
words we use for them vary in accordance with the differences between nations. 


119 Eunomius calls Basil and his supporters ‘rash’ (toAunpot) at III.3 §18 above, but here the 
argumentative context appears to be different. Gregory is referring to a different passage 
of Eunomius. See R. P. Vaggione’s reconstruction of the Apologia apologiae in Eunomius. 
The extant works (Oxford 1987; OECT), p. 120 n. 24. I have followed Vaggione’s suggestion, 
also adopted by M. Cassin, in attributing more of the following words to Eunomius than 
does Jaeger. 
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52. If they are all like that, then surely the begotten and unbegotten are no dif- 
ferent, for they also are among the things that are renamed. By transferring the 
idea of the subject inherent in us into a verbal form we express the thought 
sometimes with one word, sometimes with another, not making the thing, but 
indicating what we shall call it. The things, in accordance with the nature they 
have, stay as they are, but the mind dealing with the realities discloses its idea 
by whatever words it is capable of; and just as the actual being of Peter is not 
altered in accordance with the change of his name, so nothing else we can 
think of is altered when its name is changed. 53. Hence also we say that the 
word ‘unbegotten’ has been applied by us to the true and first Father who is 
the Cause of the universe, and that no harm is done by applying this predicate 
to the subject, if we describe the same thing with another word. It is quite 
possible, instead of saying ‘unbegotten’, to call him ‘First Cause’, or ‘Father of 
the Only-begotten’, or ‘Existing with no cause’, and many such things which 
point to the same meaning. Thus by the case presented in his accusation he 
strengthens our doctrine, that we learn no name indicating the divine nature. 
54. Rather, that it exists is received teaching, but any power of such a designa- 
tion, such that by it the ineffable and infinite nature is comprehended, we say 
either exists not at all, or is quite unknown to us. So let him drop his usual 
fables, and explain the words which indicate beings, and split up | the subject- 
matter to fit the diverse terms. 55. As long as the word of scripture remains 
true, that Abraham and Moses did not achieve the knowledge of the name,!?° 
and that no man has seen God at any time (Jn 1.18), and no man has seen him, 
nor can see (cf. Ex 33.20; 1 Tim 6.16), and that the light around him is unap- 
proachable (7 Tim 6.16) and there is no end to his greatness (Ps 144/145.3)—as 
long as these things are spoken among us and believed, every statement, which 
promises comprehension and understanding of the infinite nature through 
verbal indicators, is like one who thinks he holds together all the sea in the 
palm of his own hand. What the hollow of the hand is to the whole ocean, all 
the power of words is to the ineffable and incomprehensible nature. 

56. In saying this, we do not deny that the Father exists unbegotten, nor 
disagree that the Only-begotten God is begotten; indeed, the latter has been 
begotten, the former has not been begotten. But what the one existing with- 
out begetting and the one who is believed to have been begotten are in their 
nature, we do not learn from the indications that they have been begotten 
and have not been begotten. When we say that one of them has been, or has 
not been, begotten, our mind is impressed in two ways by what is said: by the 


120 The scripture Gregory refers to is presumably Ex 6.3; though that is not totally convincing 
for Moses (cf. Ex 3.6), and not specific enough about Abraham. 
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demonstrative element in the words we point to the subject, and by ‘has been 
begotten’ or ‘has not been begotten’ we learn what is attributed to the subject, 
as it is one thing to think about that which is, another to think about what is 
attributed to that which is. 57. With every name applied to the divine nature 
the ‘is’ | must surely be understood, as with just’, ‘imperishable’, ‘immortal’ and 
‘unbegotten, and whatever other term is used; and though this verb may not 
happen to accompany the word, the meaning of what is spoken and heard 
certainly depends totally on the ‘is’, since if this were not added, the designa- 
tion would refer to nothing. As when (since it is better to establish the argu- 
ment with an example) David said, ‘God is a just judge, strong and patient’ 
(Ps 7 LXX.11/12), unless the ‘is’ is understood along with each of the adjectives 
as they are received in the mind, the list of titles will appear pointless and 
without substance, resting upon no subject. When ‘is’ is understood with each 
of the adjectives, the statements will signify attributes of that which is. 58. So, 
just as in saying that he is Judge we recognize through judgement a certain 
activity associated with him, and through ‘is’ we turn our mind to the subject, 
clearly learning thereby not to define the principle of his being by the activity, 
so that when we say that he is begotten or unbegotten, we divide our thought 
between two ideas, by ‘is’ perceiving the subject, and by ‘begotten’ or ‘unbegot- 
ten’ apprehending what attaches to the subject. 59. Therefore, just as, when we 
are informed by David that God is a Judge or very patient, it is not the being 
of God that we learn, but one of the things observed about him, so also in this 
case, when we hear he has not been begotten, we do not know the actual sub- 
ject through the negative word, but are led to understand what we must not 
think about the subject, while what he is in his essential being remains no less 
obscure; so also scripture | predicates all other divine names of that which is,!#! 
but that which is in itself, it reports to Moses to be unnamed. He therefore who 
would lay bare the nature of that which is, should not narrate things about that 
which is, but by what he says make that nature itself plain to us. 60. Every title 
you can utter is about that which is—‘good’, ‘unbegotten’, ‘imperishable’— it is 
not itself that. In each of these the ‘is’ is not absent. Since then this one, who is 
good, is also unbegotten (as he is), any one who promises to give the definition 
would be wasting his time talking about the attributes, while keeping silent 
about the being itself, which he promises to explain in his account. To exist 
unbegotten is one of the attributes of him who is, but the definition of being is 
one thing, the definition of the manner of being, another: so far it is unspoken 


121 ‘That which is’ in this passage, 16 dv, is Plato’s term for the ultimate reality. It of course 
denotes God, but preserves for argumentative reasons the philosophical neuter gender. 
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and unexplained in what has been said.'? So therefore let him first make clear 
to us the names of the essential being, and then let him split up the nature to 
match the divergence of the titles. As long as the matter in question remains 
unspoken, it is pointless for him to chop logic about its names, since the names 
do not exist. 


§§61-64 Eunomius’ view, that ousia is materialistic, is false 
61. Such then is the ‘strongest’ hold with which Eunomius grapples the truth, 
many doctrines being passed over in silence in this part of his writing. It seems 
to me to be the duty of those, who engage in this armed competition against 
the enemies of truth, to equip themselves to deal with people however well 
protected by the plausibility of falsehood, but not to foul their writing with 
dead and stinking notions. The thought that, 


every thing that is united by the thought of ousia (‘being’, ‘essence’) | is 
surely corporeal and linked to corruption 


(which is what he says in this part),!23 is something I shall gladly pass over as a 
stench of the dead, since any intelligent person can, I think, see straight away 
the fatal fragility and failure of the argument. 62. Does not every one know that 
there is a vast number of human souls, and that a single essential being sub- 
sists in them all, and that the sameness of being (6oovctov) subsisting in them 
has nothing to do with bodily corruption? The principle is therefore obvious 
to any child, that the reason their bodies perish and disappear is not that they 
are of the same being as each other, but that they have received a compos- 
ite nature. The idea of composition is one thing, that of community of being, 
another. So to say that corruptible bodies are of the same being is true, but the 
converse has no truth, that if something has the same being, it is certainly also 
perishable; this is demonstrated in the case of souls, which have one being, 
and corruption does not affect the community of being. 63. The account we 
have given of souls would also fit every intelligible existent that is conceived 
of in the creation. For the names of the supernatural powers listed by Paul do 


122 Other understandings of these words are possible, but I take it to reinforce the previous 
sentence: nowhere in his writings has Eunomius made and kept the distinction between 
being and attribute, or he would not have insisted that dyévyyntog connotes the being 
of God. 

123 Eunomius’ words here quoted or paraphrased are obscure to commentators. They seem 
to mean that the idea of a single odcia in Father and Son (as in the term duovctov) implies 
a sort of corporeality and vulnerability, which is impossible for God. 
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not, as Eunomius would have it, signify natures divergent from each other, but 
the meanings given by the titles clearly indicate that he is not presenting in his 
writing diversities of nature of the heavenly host, but the varied peculiarities 
of their functions: ‘Rulers, he says, ‘and thrones, and authorities, and powers, 
and lordships’ (Col 1.16). These names are such that it is immediately obvious 
to any one that | the subjects indicated are arranged in accordance with some 
function. 64. To rule, to exercise authority, to exercise lordship, to be some- 
one’s throne, all these, one who thinks about them would not take to refer to 
differences of being, since manifestly it is the activity that is indicated by each 
title. So one who claims that differences of essential being are indicated in 
the titles collected by Paul deceives himself (Gal 6.3), as the Apostle says, not 
knowing what he is saying or what he is making affirmations about (1 Tim 1.7); 
for the meaning of the words clearly demonstrates that the Apostle recognizes 
some differences of rank among the intelligible powers: no essential variations 
between beings are indicated by the titles. 


| Gregory of Nyssa, Against Eunomius Book Three, Part Six 


§§1-22 A dilemma proposed by the Eunomians, and the orthodox 

view 
1. We have considered Eunomius’ ‘strong’ points. For my part, now that what 
had the promise of power has been shown by my argument to be feeble and 
insubstantial, I think one should say nothing about the others, since the refu- 
tations of the strong are a powerful refutation also of the rest. Just as happens 
in war, when the one stronger than the rest falls, the remainder of the army is 
reckoned of no account by those who have prevailed over the strong one. But 
one cannot allow silence over the chief point of the blasphemy as it is set out 
in the subsequent part of the book. The passage of the Only-begotten from not 
being to being, that horrible and godless doctrine of Eunomius, more abomi- 
nable than any other impiety, is what he now argues in what follows in his 
book. 2. To all those bewitched by this deception, it comes ready on the tongue 
to say, as an argument that the one who made us and all creation from non- 
being is himself from non-being, 


If he was, he was not begotten; if he was begotten, he was not, 
and | the deceit takes much support from these words. Consequently, as the 


fainthearted are hard pressed by their superficial plausibility and are led astray 
into consent to the blasphemy, we must not ignore the ‘root of bitterness’ 
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(Heb 12.15) in this doctrine; otherwise, as the Apostle says, it might ‘spring up 
and cause trouble. 

I would say however that we should first understand the actual doctrine in 
itself, apart from any polemic against our opponents, and then come to the 
examination and refutation of what has been published. 3. The word of holy 
scripture suggests one way of knowing true godhead, which Moses is taught 
by the heavenly voice, when he hears him who said, ‘Iam he who is’ (Ex 3.14).!24 
We therefore think that that alone should truly be considered divine, which is 
deemed to be in existence eternally and infinitely, and every thing attributed to 
it is always the same, without addition or subtraction. So if any one says of God 
that formerly he was, but now is not, or that he now is, but formerly was not, 
we judge either statement equally godless. The idea of eternity is cut short by 
both, being similarly circumscribed at one end or the other by non-existence, 
whether one attributes previous non-being to that which is, or claims that what 
is declines into non-being, and nothing relieves the wickedness of the notion 
of the divinity by shouting about the non-existence of God at the beginning or 
the end. 4. That is why we affirm that the argument, that the one who really is, 
once was not, is a denial and rejection of true godhead. Consider: the one who 
through light revealed his existence to Moses, named himself as being, when 
he said, ‘I am he that is’ (Ex 3.14); and Isaiah, | becoming a kind of instrument 
for the one who spoke in him, says in the person of him who is, ‘I am first and 
I am hereafter’ (Is 44.6), thereby making known by each thought the eternity 
of God; similarly also the voice that came to Manoah indicates by the meaning 
of his title that the divinity is incomprehensible, when Manoah asks his name, 
so that when the promise is fulfilled he may glorify the benefactor, and he says 
to him, ‘Why do you ask this? It too is Wonderful’ (Jud 13.18), so that we might 
thereby learn that there is one name indicating the nature of the divinity, the 
wonder of it wordlessly implanted in our mind. 5. In the same way too great 
David in his own words makes the same claim, that all creation was brought by 
him into being, while only God is always and remains always the same, when 
he says, ‘You are the same, and your years shall not fail’ (Ps 101/102.28, cf. 26). 
When we hear these and similar things from persons possessed by God, every 
thing which does not exist from eternity, we leave, as recent and alien to true 
deity, for the idolaters to worship. 6. What now is, but formerly was not, is 
surely recent and not eternal; and Moses calls regard for any recent thing the 
worship of demons, saying, ‘They sacrificed to demons and not to God, gods 
whom their fathers knew not; new and recent are they come’ (Dt 32.17). If then 


124 The Greek Bible differs from the Hebrew as it is usually understood, e.g. by the traditional 


English version, ‘I am that Iam’. 
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everything recent held in veneration is the cult of demons, and foreign to true 
deity, and what now is, but formerly was not, is recent and | not eternal, then of 
necessity we who have regard to that which is, classify those who put together 
that which is not with that which is, and say that it once was not, with the wor- 
shippers of idols. 7. Indeed, great John, announcing the Only-begotten God in 
his own proclamation in every way ensures that his account allows no access 
to the idea of non-being in connexion with him that is: he says that he was in 
the beginning, that he was with God, that he was God, that he was Light and 
that he was for ever Life and Truth and all good things, and that he was never at 
any time lacking any excellence, he who is the fulness of all good things and is 
in the bosom of the Father (cf. Jn 1.1-4,14—-18). 8. Therefore if Moses rules that it 
should be for us a sort of mark of true deity that the only thing we know about 
God is this, that he is, which is the meaning of, ‘I am he who is;’ and if Isaiah 
cries out in his proclamation, that that which is, is on every side unbounded, in 
the case of God seeing that which is as limited neither by beginning nor end, 
for one who says, ‘I am first and I am hereafter, sets no limit to eternity in either 
direction, so that looking to the beginning we find no indication of the point 
from which he exists and after which he did not, and turning our mind to the 
future do not at some point cut off the progress into eternity of him who is; and 
if the prophet David forbids an alien or recent god to be worshipped, both of 
which are among the doctrines of the heresy;!*° g. then in these circumstances 
| we declare the whole sophistic argument, that the one who truly is, once was 
not, to be nothing but a perversion of Christianity, and a turning to idolatry. 
Since the Evangelist by speaking of ‘God’ has totally excluded non-being from 
that which is, and by the use of ‘was’ in the context has carefully eliminated the 
suggestion of not being, and when he has used the titles ‘Only-begotten God’, 
‘Word of God, ‘Son of God’, ‘equal with God’, and all such terms, we have in us 
the conviction, firm and unmoveable, that if the Only-begotten Son is God, we 
ought to believe him to exist for ever, the God of our faith.!° 10. Yet if he is truly 
God, he surely also exists for ever and is never caught in non-being. For as we 
have repeatedly said, if he now is, he also surely always was; and if he once was 
not, he does not now exist at all. But since it is allowed even by the enemies 
of the truth that the Only-begotten God is Son and abides for ever, we say this: 
being in the Father, he is not in him in one respect only, but whatever the Father 
is reckoned to be, in every respect he is that in him. So as being in the Father’s 


125 Most of the mss. add here: ‘by being not eternal the recent is clearly meant, and in 
separation from the nature of the true God, the alien.” These words are absent in two 
important manuscripts, and are deleted by Jaeger as an explanatory scholion. 

126 More literally, ‘the God believed-in’. 
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imperishability, he is imperishable, as being in his goodness, good, as being in 
his strength, strong, and as being in each one of the supremacies attributed to 
the Father, he is that, so too in his eternity he is surely eternal. 11. The Father’s 
eternity, however, is known by his not originating from not being, nor ending 
in not being. Therefore, the one who has all that is the Father’s, and is assigned 
all the Father's glory, just as in the infinity of the Father he has no ‘end of life’, 
so too in the Father’s having no beginning he has no ‘beginning of days’, as the 
Apostle says (Heb 7.3). Rather, he is both from the Father and | is perceived in 
the Father's eternity, and in this way is most clearly to be observed the exact 
replication in the image of him whose image he is. In this respect we find the 
word is true, when it says, ‘He that has seen me, has seen the Father’ (Jn 14.9). 
The saying of the Apostle might also best be understood as right and relevant, 
that the Son is ‘the radiance of his glory and the stamp of his substantial real- 
ity (bmd0tac1¢)’ (Heb 1.3); for where people are unable to raise up their think- 
ing to the height of divine knowledge by mental speculation, the Apostle uses 
perceptible phenomena to put in their ears a notion of the truth. 13. Just as 
the body of the sun is replicated in the whole disc that surrounds it, and one 
who sees the disc goes on though what is apparent to think of the substan- 
tial reality (md0tac1¢) of the whole that lies deep within, so, he says, in the 
greatness of the Son’s power the Father’s majesty is replicated, in order that 
whatever knowledge there is of the one may equally be believed of the other. 
14. Furthermore, as the brilliance of light radiates from the whole solar disc 
(for one part of the disc does not shine while another remains dim), just so the 
whole glory, which is the Father, radiates all round with the radiance it emits, 
that is, with the true Light; and as the beam comes from the sun (for there 
would be no sunbeam if there were no sun), yet the sun is not thought of by 
itself without its radiated beam, so in communicating the bond and eternity 
of the existence of the Only-begotten from the Father the Apostle calls the Son 
‘radiance of glory’. 

| 15. Now that we have explained these things in this way, no one should 
have any more doubt about how the Only-begotten is believed to be from the 
Father, and exists eternally, even though at first sight the saying that he is from 
the Father may not agree with the one attesting his eternity. If more is needed 
to establish the case, it would be possible to understand the doctrine on these 
topics from some things which we learn from sense-perception. No one should 
scorn the inability of speech to find among real things such an image of what 
we are discussing as will by some analogy or comparison suffice to represent in 
all points our subject. 16. What we want to do is persuade those who say that 
the Father first took thought, and only then arrived at becoming Father, and 
thus argue the case for later origin; we use whatever examples may be available 
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to us to shift their thinking towards true religion. For neither does this direct 
bond force the will of the Father, as though he acquired the Son unintention- 
ally through some necessity of nature, nor does the will separate the Son from 
the Father, like an interval coming between them; they should neither reject 
from doctrine the will of his Begetter with regard to the Son, as though it were 
cramped by the bond of unity between the Son and the Father, nor dissolve 
the inseparable bond, when will is attributed to the act of generation. 17. It is a 
mark of our stubborn and obstinate nature that the possession and the will are 
often not present with us at the same time, but at first we want to have some- 
thing we have not, and | afterwards we get what we wanted to get. With the 
simple and omnipotent nature all things are perceived as together and simul- 
taneous, both willing the good and possessing what he wills. In the eternal 
nature the good and the eternal will is envisaged as everlastingly actual, real- 
ized and substantial, neither arising at a particular starting-point, nor conceiv- 
able without what is willed. 18. For with God it is impossible either for the good 
will not to be, or for what is willed not to accompany the purpose, there being 
no reason why what is right should not be present to the Father, or to impede 
his having what he wills. Since therefore the Only-begotten God is by nature 
the Good, or rather beyond every Good, and the Good is not unintended by the 
Father, this clearly demonstrates that the bond of the Son with the Father is 
immediate, and also that the will which exists for ever in the good nature is not 
expelled nor excluded by the inseparable bond. 

If any one is listening to the case without malice, I would like to add some- 
thing else to what has been said. 19. If (to take an hypothetical example) some 
one were to give a flame a power of free choice, it would be clear that the 
flame would wish, along with existing, also to emit light from itself, and hav- 
ing willed it would surely not lack the power, since its natural power would 
accomplish the purpose with the light at the same time as constituting the 
flame; for undeniably, if it were granted to it purposely to start the flame, it 
would envisage the combination of all together, the kindling of the fire, willing 
the light, and the light itself, since | the movement of the free will would in no 
way impede the instant existence of the light. In the same way, just as in the 
example we have given, if you also grant to the Father the will for good, you will 
not separate the Son from the Father by that act of will. 20. It is not reasonable, 
either, that the will that he should be, should itself become an obstacle to his 
immediate existence. With the eye, seeing and looking are in one case a func- 
tion of nature, in the other a deliberate choice, yet the movement of the free 
will causes no delay in the act of looking in the intended direction. Each of the 
two is thought of distinctly and by itself, neither becoming any impediment 
to the existence of the other, but both somehow existing together, the natural 
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function accompanying the free choice, and the free choice in turn not failed 
by the natural movement. 21. So just as perception is naturally inseparable 
from the eye, and the will to see imposes no delay on actual seeing, but both 
intends the eye to have sight and is what it intends, so too with that nature, 
ineffable and beyond all understanding, the idea of all occurs to us simultane- 
ously, the eternal existence of the Father, his purpose concerning the Son, and 
the Son himself. As John says, he is ‘in the beginning’ (Jn 1.1), and not thought 
of as after the beginning. 22. The Father is the Beginning of every thing, but in 
that Beginning the Son is also proclaimed to be, being by nature just what the 
Beginning is. The Beginning is God, and the Word who is in the Beginning is 
God. Since the Beginning | indicates eternity, John rightly attaches the Word to 
the Beginning, saying that the Word is ‘in’ it. I suppose he uses this argument 
so that ‘the Beginning’ may not reach the hearer alone by itself, but before 
it is formed in the mind, the Word, which is in that Beginning, may also be 
conceived along with it, simultaneously entering the mind of the hearer and 
reaching the ears together with the Beginning. 


§§23-41 Begetting: Eunomius’ argument, and the various meanings 
of the term 
23. Now that our doctrine has been thoroughly elucidated in this way, it is per- 
haps time to set out and consider the contrary case, contrasting it with our 
own corresponding ideas. His words are these: 


Our statements are two: he says, that before his own begetting the being 
of the Only-begotten did not exist, and that having been begotten it exists 
before all things; he!2” proves neither of these statements to be false. 
He dare not say that he was before his original begetting and constitu- 
tion, since the nature of the Father and the judgment of the wise refute 
this. For what wise man could accept a son and begotten person exist- 
ing before his original begetting, since one who exists without begetting 
needs no begetting in order to be what he is? 


24. Whether it is true when he says that our Master never opposed these con- 
tradictions, every one who has studied his writings will know. For my part, 
since I reckon that refuting his deceit on this matter is a minor exposure of 
malice, I shall leave aside | proving that this topic was not left without due 
consideration by our Master, and so far as possible turn the discussion towards 
considering the points set out. Two statements, he says, were made in his own 


127. Basil is meant. 
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book. One was that before his own begetting the being of the Only-begotten 
did not exist, the other, that having been begotten it exists before all things. 
25. However, it has been sufficiently demonstrated in what we have already 
said, that it was not a new being that was begotten by the Father apart from 
the being attributed to the Father himself, and there is no need for us, as if the 
matter had been put to us for the first time, to tackle a blasphemy of this kind. 
One thing only must be the object of our work, I mean his godless and shock- 
ing statement, made quite openly, that God the Word once was not. 26. Yet 
since our work has already paid some attention to this blasphemy too, it is 
perhaps superfluous to argue again points already demonstrated, using similar 
arguments. That is also why these points have been made in advance, so that, 
with a truly devout understanding already impressed upon the listeners, the 
blasphemy of our opponents might be more apparent, when they argue that in 
the case of the Only-begotten God his non-existence is prior to his existence. 
27. It seems!28 to me that it would be right to consider in my work with 
closer attention to detail the actual meaning of ‘begetting’ (yévvyatc). That this 
word implies existing from some cause is clear to all, and I think there is no 
need for dispute about that. Since however there are different explanations of 
things which have come into existence from a cause, it would, I think, be 
proper | that this should be clarified in the argument with a certain logical 
distinction. The classes in which we understand things deriving from a cause 
are therefore as follows. 28. Some are from material and art: such are buildings 
and other products made from their respective materials, where some skill 
takes control, achieving what is intended in the design appropriate to the 
things being made. Some are from material and nature: nature constructs the 
generation of living things from each other, doing her own work with the mate- 
rial substance in bodies. Some!29 are from material emission, in cases where 
the original remains as it is, while what flows from it is considered in itself: this 
applies to the sun and its ray, or a torch and its light, or scents and perfumes 
and the odour they emit. These, while remaining undiminished in themselves, 
have each instantly accompanying them the characteristic stuff issuing from 
them, as the sun has its ray, the torch its light, and the perfumes the sweet 
smell generated in the vapours produced in them. 2g. There is also another 
kind of begetting in addition to these, where the cause is immaterial and incor- 
poreal, while the begetting is visible and corporeal. I refer to the word con- 
ceived in the mind: the mind is of itself incorporeal, but gives birth to the word 


128 This passage §§27—41 reduplicates Refut. Confess. Eunom. § §88—97= GNO II 348-352. 
129 There are minor misprints in this part of Jaeger’s text. In line 6 read cxondv, and here for 
70 read td, preceded by a colon. 
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through perceptible organs. These many varieties of begetting we observe 
under one general view. 30. The miraculous works of nature, as it transforms 
the bodies of certain animals into other kinds, or as by the alteration of some 
dry things or the decay of seeds or the rotting of wood it produces some living 
things, or as from the compressed heap of the fire it converts the cold vapour 
from the flaming brands, trapped underneath, to generate an animal, which is 
known as the salamander,—even though | they appear to be outside the defi- 
nitions given, these nevertheless conform with what we have said. 31. By means 
of physical bodies nature produces these various forms of animals, for the par- 
ticular kind of body, arranged by nature in a particular way, constitutes this or 
that kind of animal; and this is no other kind of generation than that accom- 
plished by nature and matter. 32. These kinds of generation, therefore, being 
apparent to mankind, the kindly dispensation of the Holy Spirit conveys to us 
the divine mysteries, making accessible to us his teaching about things beyond 
our understanding. It does the same on other occasions, when it describes the 
Divinity corporeally, talking about eye, eyelids, ear, fingers, hand, right hand, 
arm, feet, sandals and the like in connexion with God; none of these can be 
understood in its literal sense of the divine nature, but by elevating the instruc- 
tion, through words familiar in human speech, towards what is easy to envis- 
age, it outlines subjects beyond verbal description, as in a process of analogy 
we are raised up by each of the things said about God to a kind of superior 
understanding. 33. So then for the presentation of the indescribable reality 
(dndatacts) of the Only-begotten it also receives [from the divinely inspired 
teaching]!°° those many kinds of generation, taking from each one just as 
much as may be devoutly received in forming ideas of God. 34. Just as the men- 
tion of fingers, hand or arm in connexion with God does not suggest to the 
mind the structure of bones, or of sinews, flesh and the limb-joints, but | points 
by such a term to his practical and active power, and by each of the others the 
corresponding thoughts about God are indicated, without accepting at 
the same time the corporeal implications of the words, so too it!®! applies to 
the divine nature the forms of generation considered, but does not apply them 
in the manner which our ordinary way of thinking understands. 35. When it 
speaks of his power of construction, it may call such an activity ‘begetting’ 
(yévvyots) because of the need for the word to come down to the low level of 
our competence, but it does not connote all those things which in our thought 


130 Jaeger deletes the bracketed words, because the subject of the sentence (‘it’) is already 
‘the kindly dispensation of the Holy Spirit’; see §32. I am not sure Gregory is incapable of 
the redundancy. 

131 Presumably again the ‘kindly dispensation of the Holy Spirit’ in the text of scripture. 
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accompany the act of construction: no place, time, preparation of materials, or 
use of tools; no expenditure of labour on the things being made; rather, in 
bestowing these things upon us it attributes the making of all things majesti- 
cally and sublimely to God when it says, ‘He spoke, and they were made, he 
commanded, and they were created’ (Ps 148.5 LXx). 36. Again, when it expounds 
the ineffable origin (bméataat¢), beyond description, of the Only-begotten from 
the Father, because human poverty cannot attain to doctrines beyond word 
and thought, there also it accommodates to our condition and calls him ‘Son, 
which is a word ordinarily applied by us to things coming to birth by material 
and natural process. Yet, just as in attributing to God the origin of creation the 
word does not go on to say of what material it was made, asserting that the 
power of his will is the material stuff, place, time, and every such thing, so in 
this case too, in saying ‘Son’, it rejects all those other things which human 
nature associates with earthly birth (yéwyatc), I mean passions, | bodily states, 
the involvement of time, the need for a place, and above all physical matter; 
without all of these, earthly birth is not achieved by nature. 37. No such mate- 
rial and temporal thinking being implied by the designation ‘Son, the nature 
alone remains; that is why, in using the word ‘Son, what is proper and genuine 
in referring to the Father is explicitly applied to the Only-begotten; and because 
such a form of begetting was not sufficient of itself to implant in us the picture 
of the ineffable origin of the Only-begotten, it includes also another kind of 
generation to express the acknowledgement of the Son as God, that of physical 
emission: it speaks of ‘radiance of glory’ (Heb 1.3), ‘odour of perfume’ (cf. Cant 
1.3),/32 and ‘breath of God’ (cf. Wisd 7.25), just what in our earlier argumenta- 
tion we refer to as ‘physical emission’. 38. Nevertheless, just as in our earlier 
arguments neither the making of the creation nor the connotation of ‘Son’ car- 
ried with it the acceptance of time, matter, place or passion, so in these cases 
the text clears of any material notion the meaning of ‘radiance’ and the other 
things mentioned, and, taking from this form of generation only what is appro- 
priate to the deity, it indicates that by the meaning of this terminology he is 
thought of as both from him and with him. 39. ‘Breath’ does not imply the 
exhaling of existent matter, nor ‘odour’ the actual conversion of the quality of 
the perfume into vapour, nor ‘radiance’ the pouring out through sunbeams of 
the substance of the sun. No, one thing alone is made clear in every case, as we 
have said, by such a form of generation: | that the one exists from the other, and 
is thought of as with the other, no interval intervening between the Father and 
the one derived from him. Since however, through his very great love for 


132 For Gregory’s use of this verse of the Song in Christology and Trinitarian theology, see 
Friedhelm Mann, Lexicon Gregorianum VI, p. 489. 
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mankind, the grace of the Holy Spirit has provided that from many sources 
there should be implanted in us divine thoughts about the Only-begotten, he 
has added the remaining kind of what is classed as generation, that of thought 
and word. 4o. Sublime John, though, takes great care that no hearer should 
ever through inattention or want of thought slip into the ordinary understand- 
ing of ‘word’, such that the Son is thought of as a sound emitted by the Father. 
That is why at the beginning of his proclamation he prepares us to see the 
Word as possessing! being, and possessing a being not alienated or broken off 
from that from which it comes, but possessing that first and blessed nature 
itself: He teaches this when he says, ‘In the Beginning was the Word, and ‘with!54 
God, and ‘God’ (Jn 1.1),'85 being himself also everything that the Beginning is. 
41. That is the way he sets out his theological language about the eternity of the 
Only-begotten. Since therefore these kinds of generation, or rather, of things 
existing from a cause, are known to us in our every-day usage, and are also 
taken up by holy scripture to teach about transcendent matters, in such a way 
that each of them is received as is appropriate for presenting concepts of divin- 
ity, let him who comes upon our book form a just judgment as to whether any 
of the allegations of the heresy has any force against the truth. 


§§42-54 Eunomius confuses the begetting of the Son with material 
generative action 
42. Once more I shall set out word for word the text itself of my opponent, as 
follows. He says, 


The things argued by us being twofold, that the being of the Only- 
begotten does not exist before his begetting, and | that it is begotten 
before all things... 


What kind of generation is our dogmatician proposing to us? Is it what it is 
right to think and say about God? And who is so godless as to postulate the 
previous non-existence of God? 43. It is surely clear that it is with an eye to this 


133 Greek év, usually translated ‘in, is commonly used in that instrumental sense for which 
English uses ‘with’ (e.g. ‘with a tool’). If this is the correct understanding three times in 
this sentence, Gregory thinks of the Word as possessing being (odcta), and affirms that he 
possesses the same being and nature as that of the Father. 

134 The preposition here is mpc, as in Jn 1.2, where its sense is that of location: the Word is 
where God is: ‘by’, ‘at’, or ‘with’ him. 

135 Jaeger deletes xat, ‘and’, which stands in the manuscripts. If it is retained, Gregory appears 
to be claiming the words which follow as part of John’s opening of the Gospel, wrongly. 
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material origination (yéveots) that he takes earthly nature to direct his thought 
about the Only-begotten God; and because a cow, ass or camel does not exist 
before its birth, he wants to apply also to the case of the Only-begotten that 
which the course of lower nature enables us to see in the case of animals. Our 
corporeal theologian does not perceive that, in applying ‘only-begotten’ to 
God, by that very term he declares that he has nothing in common with any 
coming into existence, and is unique. 44. How could this kind of generation be 
‘only-begotten’, if it shared the meaning and were just the same as other kinds 
of generation? To attribute exceptionally to him alone that which it is impos- 
sible to apply to any other kind of begetting, is exactly and intrinsically what is 
meant by the title ‘Only-begotten’; so that if any part of earthly begetting were 
also attributed to him, the one assimilated by any of the features of his beget- 
ting to the other generated beings could no longer be only-begotten. 45. For 
if the same things were said also of him, which are said of the other things 
coming into being by generation, then the argument changes the meaning of 
‘only-begotten’ into a sort of fraternal relationship. If therefore the meaning 
of ‘only-begotten’ signifies what is not mixed or shared with others, we shall 
accept that none of the things visible in earthly generation applies also to the 
way the Son has his being from the Father.!°° Yet it is typical of all things that 
have come into being through generation, that they do not exist before being 
generated. So this is alien to the character of the Only-begotten, for whom | 
the title of ‘Only-begotten’ attests that nothing in the way of common beget- 
ting is added to him. 46. So let him be persuaded, this materialist thinker and 
friend of sense-perception, to correct the error of his concepts through the 
other kind of generation: what will you say, when you hear ‘radiance of glory’, 
or ‘odour of perfume’? That the radiance did not exist before it was itself gener- 
ated? But if you say that, you must surely concede that the glory did not exist 
either, nor the perfume, for it is impossible that the glory should be thought 
in itself to be blind and dark, or the perfume failing to produce scent. So if 
the radiance did not exist, then surely neither did the glory; and if there was 
no odour, that proves that there was no perfume either. 47. If however these 
examples taken from scripture alarm any one, as not representing correctly the 
majesty of the Only-begotten, because neither is the scent in itself the same in 
being as the perfume, nor the ray as the sun, let the true Word correct his fear: 
he was ‘in the Beginning’, and is everything that the Beginning is, and exists 


136 More literally, ‘applies to the bxdctaot¢ of the Son from the Father’. No English word will 
do for the verbal noun trdotaa1c, without suggesting some kind of temporal event, which 
is just what Gregory is trying to avoid. 
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before the universe, since John announced both that the Word was ‘with God’, 
and that ‘the Word was God. 48. If then the Father is God, and the Son is God, 
what doubt still remains about the correctness of calling the Son ‘God’? By the 
term ‘Son’ the affinity of nature is made known, by ‘radiance’ the close bond 
and inseparability, and by the title ‘God’, attached equally to Father and Son, 
the everlasting equality of honour; the ‘stamp’, envisaging the whole substan- 
tial reality (mdctac1t¢) of the Father, | indicates the totality of his own majesty, 
and ‘the form of God’ points to his eternal sameness, because it shows in itself 
everything by which deity is characterized. 

49. So let us again quote Eunomius’ book. ‘He did not exist, he says, ‘before 
his own begetting."3” Let him spell out the divine titles, which are bestowed 
on the one who (according to Eunomius) once was not. He will then speak 
of Light and Blessedness, Life, Incorruptibility, Justice, Sanctification, Power, 
Truth, and the like. One who says that he was not before his begetting must 
directly proclaim that there was no truth, when he was not, no life, no light, no 
power, no incorruptibility, nor any other excellent concept. Even more absurd, 
than these, and more shocking to piety, there was no Radiance, no Stamp. 
50. In saying there was no Radiance, he surely argues at the same time that 
there is no radiating power either, as is the case, for example, with a lamp. If 
one mentions the light from the lamp, one shows also that the lamp is shin- 
ing, and if one says there is no light, one indicates that the source of light is 
extinguished too. So when the Son is said not to exist, the non-existence also 
of the Father is in strict logical deduction argued at the same time by these 
words. 51. For if they are closely bound together one with the other, in accor- 
dance with the apostolic testimony, both the radiance with the glory, and the 
stamp with the substantial reality (Oméctwot¢), and the Wisdom with God, one 
who | says that either of the bonded partners does not exist, by removing the 
one surely at the same time removes also the remaining one. So if no radiance 
exists, he holds that the radiating nature does not exist either; and if the stamp 
does not exist, neither does the replicated reality exist; and if the Wisdom and 
Power of God do not exist, he surely holds that he who is unthinkable without 
wisdom and power in himself, does not exist either. 52. So if the Only-begotten 
God did not exist before he came to be, as Eunomius says, and Christ is Power 
of God, and Wisdom of God, and Stamp, and Radiance, neither surely did the 
Father exist, whose Power and Wisdom and Stamp and Radiance the Son is. 
For it is not possible to conceive in the mind a substantial reality (bmoctactc) 
which makes no impression, a glory which emits no light, a God without 


137 See §42 above. 
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Wisdom, a Designer with no Hand, a Beginning with no Word, a Father with 
no Child. All such, whether they are acknowledged or rejected, are manifested 
jointly, and with the elimination of the one, the one conjoined disappears too. 
53. Therefore, because they argue that the Son was not, he who is the Radiance 
of the Glory, before he came into existence, and with the non-existence of the 
Radiance logic eliminates also the eternity of the Glory, and the Glory is the 
Father, from whom the Only-begotten Radiance has shone forth, let those who 
excel in philosophy take note that they have exposed themselves as supporters 
of Epicurean teachings, advocating atheism under the guise of Christianity. 
54. Since two kinds of absurdity are consequently exposed to view, either to 
say that there is no God at all, or that he does not exist without a beginning, 
let them decide which of the options on offer they prefer, whether to be called 
atheists, or to say that the Father’s life had a beginning. Yet | they will doubtless 
shun being thought of as atheists: so it remains for them to argue that God is 
not eternal. If however the logic of what has been demonstrated forces this 
conclusion, where are the complex and subtle transpositions of terms? Where 
is that irrefutable logic of the syllogisms, which by the distinction of ‘begotten’ 
from ‘unbegotten’ charms old-womanly ears? 


§§55—-80 Basil defended against the argument from the eternity 

of creation 
55. So much for that. It would be right however not to pass over without con- 
sideration what follows. We need not discuss the intervening games, where 
our skilled orator makes a juvenile display, whether in jest or in earnest, of 
insults against us, as though he would thereby prevail in the argument. No one 
will oblige us to distort our view to match those whose eyes are asquint, nor 
in company with those smitten by demonic disease adopt their bodily contor- 
tions, their jumping and falling about. But while we shall feel pity for them, we 
shall not ourselves abandon our stable condition. 56. He says, then, directing 
his actual words at our Master as though doing battle face to face, 


You will be caught by your own feathers. 


Our master had said that the good is always present with the God over all, and 
it is good to be the Father of such a Child; therefore the Father would not wish 
the good to be absent from him, and wishing it, would not be unable, and being 
able and willing would be in his intended state, and would always have the Son 
because he always wills the good. Such is the thinking to which | the words 
spoken by our father point. Eunomius however first traduces these arguments, 
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then to refute those words, puts forward a statement imported from secular 
philosophy,!°* like this: 


57. How would you manage, if someone who has studied such arguments 
were to say, “If indeed creative design'®® is good and proper for God, why 
was not what is good and proper present with him without beginning, if 
indeed God is without beginning?” Ignorance does not prevent this, nor 
weakness or inexperience in creative design impede, nor all the stuff you 
have raked together and heaped upon yourself, for it would surely not be 
reverent to say, “upon God”. 


If it were possible for the Master himself to answer the question, he would 
show Eunomius how he would manage, as he demands: he would both reveal 
the divine mystery by his God-directed speech, and batter the champions of 
falsehood with refutations. It would become clear to all, how great the differ- 
ence is between a steward of the mysteries of Christ (cf. 1 Cor 4.1) and a come- 
dian, or a creator of new and alien doctrines. 58. However, since the one, in 
the words of the Apostle, ‘being dead, speaks’ to God (cf. Heb 11.4), while the 
other publishes this sort of thing as if there were none to reply, although our 
response may not have the same weight as the voice of the great Basil, we shall 
nevertheless say this boldly to the questioner: evidence for the truth of what 
we say in proving ungodly doctrine false, is the case you put forward for the 
refutation of our words. | 59. We make no other allegation beyond this, that you 
deem the Lord of creation to be no different from the generality of creation, 
and what you put forward is the case in support of our allegations. If the very 
thing which you observe in creation must be applied also to the Only-begotten 
God, our purpose is attained, for the absurdity is completely demonstrated 
through your own words: it is obvious to every one that we win the argument 
by truth, and that your concept of the Only-begotten God is the same as that of 
all other created things. 

60. What was the dispute about? Was it not the Only-begotten Son of God, 
the Designer of all creation, whether he always was, or was later added to the 


138 Though Gregory attributes to Eunomius borrowings from the philosophical debate about 
the eternity of the universe, Eunomius’ words suggest that it was Basil's own terminology 
that he was using. 

139 We have elsewhere used ‘Designer’ for Syuiovpyos (Demiurge). Here where the act 
of creation is referred to by the infinitive verb dyptovpyety, ‘creative design’ might be 
appropriate. 
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Father? What then does the voice of the Master say about that? He said it is 
irreverent to believe that what is by nature good is not always present in God; 
for no reason can be seen why it is plausible for the good thing not to be pres- 
ent with the Good, either through lack of power, or through uncertainty of will. 
What does he who objects to these words say to this? He says, if you concede 
that God the Word is believed as from eternity, you concede the same about 
the works of creative design. 61. How well he knows how to distinguish in argu- 
ment between the nature of the works of creative design, and the divine maj- 
esty! How well he understands the things proper to each, what it is religiously 
devout to attribute to God and to creation! 


If, he says, the Designer begins from the time of the designed creation, 
for it is not possible to indicate the beginning of any other thing that 
has come to be, except by the time-period proper to it, since time deter- 
mines the beginnings and ends of things that come to be, 62. that is why 
(he says) the | Maker of times began from the same sort of beginning of 
existence.!40 


However, the creation has the ages as its beginning, and what sort of begin- 
ning can you conceive for the Maker of the ages? If someone were to say, ‘The 
one in the Gospel, the Father is what is there meant,! and closely bound up 
together with that is indicated also the confession of the Son: it is impossi- 
ble for him who ‘is in the Father’ (as the Lord puts it) (Jn 14.10 etc.) to start 
being in him from some particular point; and if someone were to reply that 
it is another beginning, and not that one, he would have to give the name by 
which he indicates such a beginning, if none is acknowledged before the ages 
were constituted. 63. We shall not therefore be at all moved from our truly 
religious idea of the Only-begotten God by this sort of argument, although old 
wives may applaud the strength of the proposition. We abide by what has been 
known from the beginning, holding the argument grounded in truth, which 
says that, whatever the statement of true religion suggests we may say about 
the Only-begotten God, he has no affinity with the creation, but a great dis- 
tance separates the characteristics of the one who made all things from those 
of his works. Even if in other respects there had been anything in common 


140 It is uncertain where the quotation ends. Jaeger ends it earlier than I have done. I have 
followed Eunomius The extant works, ed. R. P. Vaggione, OECT 1987, p. 121. 

141 Thesupposed questioner probably alludes to Jn 1.1, ‘In a (or, the) beginning was the Word’ 
Gregory responds in his usual interpretation of that verse, in which the Beginning is the 
Father, not a temporal indication. 
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between the Son and the creation, one surely ought not to say that he is also 
changed in the manner of his existence; 64. but if the creation has no part 
in such things as those which we have learned to attribute to the Son, it is 
surely necessary to deny that it has anything in common in this respect either. 
The creation was not ‘in the Beginning’, nor ‘was with God’, nor ‘was God’; not 
Life, not Light, not Resurrection, nor any of the other God-befitting names, like 
Truth, Righteousness, Sanctification, Righteous Judge, Maker of the Universe, 
existing before the ages, reigning from age to age and beyond. | Creation is 
not the Radiance of Glory, not the Stamp of the substance, not the Image of 
Goodness, not Grace, not Power, not Truth, not Salvation, not Redemption. 
None at all of the things said in scripture to the glory of the Only-begotten 
either belongs to or is attributed to the creation, not to mention the sublime 
words, ‘I am in the Father and the Father in me’ (Jn 14.10), ‘He that has seen me 
has seen the Father’ (Jn 14.9), and ‘No one knows the Son except the Father’ 
(cf. Mt 11.27). 65. If the statement had claimed such and such-like testimonies 
for the creation, it might rightly be thought that one’s opinion about creation 
should also match the ideas about the Only-begotten, the transfer occurring 
between things of the same sort as their counterpart. But since all such ideas 
and titles imply community with the Father, and transcend the concept of cre- 
ation, will not our sophisticated, precise thinker be overwhelmed with shame 
as he uses features of creation to discuss the nature of the Lord of creation, not 
yet understanding that the characteristics of the divine nature are one thing, 
those of creation another?!*4 

66. The chief division of all things that exist is between created and uncre- 
ated, the one as cause of what has come to be, the other deriving existence 
from that source. Since created nature and divine being are thus distinct, and 
have no mixture of their characteristic features, one must certainly not think 
of either in terms of resemblances, or look for the same characteristics in the 
separate kinds when describing their nature. 67. Since the nature of the cre- 
ation by itself reveals, as the book of all-virtuous Wisdom somewhere says, ‘a 
beginning and end and middle part of times’ (Wisd 7.18), and is extended in all 
the periods of time, we accept this feature as a characteristic of the reality in 
question, in that we surely see some beginning of its existence, and look for the 
middle, and extend our expectations towards its end. For we have been taught 
that the heaven and earth did not exist from eternity, nor will they exist for 
eternity; so from this it is clear that existing things started from a beginning, 


142 We follow Jaeger, who has here added words which might have fallen out of the text. 
Without his addition, the sentence ends: ‘not yet understanding that the characteristics 
of the creation are other?’ Jaeger does not mark the question. 
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and will surely decline to some end. The divine nature however is limited on 
no side, but in all directions exceeds every limit by its infinity, and goes beyond 
those notes of time observed in the creation. 68. The indivisible, immeasur- 
able, uncircumscribed Power, containing in itself the ages and all the creation 
that is in them, and by the eternity of its own nature exceeding in every direc- 
tion the infinity of the ages, either has no mark to indicate its nature, or has one 
quite different from that which the creation has. Since therefore it is a property 
of creation to have a beginning, the property of the creation would be alien 
to the uncreated nature. For if, after the fashion of the creation, one thought 
fit to suggest an origin of the Only-begotten also from some comprehensible 
beginning, he would surely be obliged also to attach to his account of the Son 
all the other things that logically follow. 69. For once a beginning is conceded, 
it is impossible not to agree also to the consequence. If some one were to agree 
that a human being exists, he would include in his assent all the properties of 
that nature, and say that he is both animal and rational, and whatever else is 
attributed to a human being. On just the same principle, if | we allow any one 
of the characteristic features of the creation in thinking of the divine being, it 
will no longer be in our power not to attach to the undefiled nature the whole 
list of what is envisaged in the creation; for the beginning will compellingly 
and necessarily entail what follows after it. 70. The beginning so conceived is 
the beginning of the things that come after it, so that if they exist, it exists as 
well, while if the consequences are removed, what precedes does not remain 
either. Since therefore Wisdom adds to the beginning both a middle and an 
end, if we accept in the case of the Only-begotten a beginning of existence 
(bmdotawot¢) defined by some fixed point, as the heresy teaches, Wisdom will 
surely not allow that the end and the middle-point are not consequent upon 
the beginning. 71. But if that should be the case, our theologian will be found 
demonstrating by his endeavours that the Deity is mortal. For if the end is, 
according to the word of Wisdom, necessarily consequent upon the beginning, 
and the middle-point is envisaged between the limits, by applying the one to 
the Power,!* he simultaneously argues all the rest, prescribing measures and 
end of existence for the infinite nature. But if that is irreligious and wrong, it 
deserves the same or even greater condemnation to allow a starting-point to 
the argument that ends up in irreligion; and the starting-point for this kind of 
mistake appears to be the thought that the life of the Son is restricted by some 
beginning. 72. So it is one thing or the other: either they will change to whole- 
some thought under the compulsion of these words, and envisage the one from 


143 Ihave taken tf duvduet to refer to the divine Power described in §68 above. Others have 
translated ‘potentially’ or ‘powerfully’. 
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the Father as sharing his eternity, or, if they are unwilling to do that, they will 
restrict the eternity of the Son at both ends, turning his infinite life into non- 
existence at its beginning and at its end. 73. If the nature of souls and angels 
is also unending, and nothing prevents it from continuing for ever because it 
is both created and has its beginning of existence from something, | so that 
our opponents might be able to say the same in Christ’s case, as not existing 
from eternity yet continuing without end, the one who proposes this should 
also consider how far Deity differs in its properties from the creation. 74. It is 
characteristic of Deity to lack no conceivable idea that appertains to the good, 
while the creation comes to be in a good state by participation in what is supe- 
rior: not only did it begin to be, but it is also perceived as constantly beginning 
to be in a good state through its development towards the better. Consequently 
it never stands still where it is comprehended, but the whole created order 
through shared being becomes a beginning of ascent towards the greater, and 
in Paul’s words (Phil 3.13) never ceases to reach out to things before and to cast 
oblivion on things behind. 

75. Since therefore Deity is essentially life, and the Only-begotten God is 
God and Life and Truth and every conceivable thing that is sublime and God- 
befitting, while the creation derives its supply of good things from that source, 
it will be clear from this that, if it is indeed by participating in Life that it lives, 
and if it ceased that participation, then it would surely also cease to live. If 
therefore they dare to say also about the Only-begotten God those things 
which it is true to say of the creation, let them say this too along with all the 
rest, that like the creation he both has a beginning of existence, and remains 
alive in the same way as souls do. 76. If however he is himself essentially Life 
and has no need to have life imported into him, while all the other things 
are not Life, but become participants in life, what need is there by means of 
the visible parts of creation to reject | the eternity of the Son? That which is 
always the same by nature is not receptive of its opposite, and does not admit 
of change into something else. Those whose nature is marginal have an incli- 
nation ambivalent between alternatives, inclining as they will towards what 
they decide. If then authentic Life is perceived in the divine and transcendent 
nature, surely loss of it must be assumed to end up as its contrary. 77. The idea 
of life and death is ambiguous and not understood in the same way. Physically 
the activity and movement of the bodily senses is called ‘life’, and conversely 
their failure and dissolution are called ‘death. Where the intelligible nature is 
concerned however, intimate affinity with the divine is true life, and loss of 
the divine is entitled ‘death’. That is why the original evil, the devil, is called 
both ‘death’ and ‘inventor of death’, but is also said by the Apostle to ‘have the 
power of death’ (Heb 2.14). 78. Therefore, the significance of ‘death’ being, as 
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we have said, twofold in its scriptural understanding, he who is truly invariable 
and unchangeable alone possesses immortality and dwells in light inaccessible 
(1 Tim 6.16) and unapproachable by the darkness of evil; those things however, 
which <exist variable by nature,>* share in death, being far from immortality 
through their inclination towards its contrary, and if they fall away from shar- 
ing in the good, would through the mutability of their nature receive participa- 
tion in the bad, which is nothing else than death, since it corresponds to bodily 
death. 79. Just as in that case the extinguishing of natural functions is called 
death, so too in the case of intelligible being, failure to move towards the good 
is death and cessation of life: thus | the idea of non-corporeal creation does 
not damage the argument which proves the heresy wrong. The death which 
affects the intelligible nature, that is, separation from God, whom we know as 
Life, is not separated from that nature by it power; for emergence from non- 
being clearly points to mutability of nature. That to which change is congenital 
is protected by the grace of the one empowering from sharing the fate of the 
adversary; it is not by the power of its own nature that it remains in the good. 
A thing of this kind is not eternal. 80. If then he® speaks the truth, saying we 
should not use the same terms to draw the parallel between the divine being 
and the created nature, and should not restrict the existence of the Son by 
some beginning, lest the other properties of creation, this being conceded, also 
creep in along with the assent to the one, then the wickedness is manifestly 
demonstrated of him who through the attributes of creation splits the Only- 
begotten God off from the Father’s eternity. Just as no other characteristic of 
creation is observed in the Maker of the creation, so neither does the fact that 
he is from a Beginning demonstrate that the Son was not for ever in the Father, 
since he is Wisdom, Power, Light and Life, and all that is understood to be in 
the Father’s bosom. 


144 The grammar and argument of this sentence are awkward, and Jaeger supposes some 
words to have fallen out after‘... its contrary’. I have proposed instead to add some words 
near the beginning, and read (exempli gratia): 600 5 TH pdcel dowd yeyovev, Tob Bavetou 
METEXEL... 

145 Basil. 
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| Gregory of Nyssa, Against Eunomius Book Three, Part Seven 


§§1-7a Eunomius’ fine words about the supremacy of God 
1. Still Eunomius goes on to the loftiest language, elevates himself, and tries 
with hollow pride to say something worthy of the majesty of God. His words 
are like this: 


For God, he says, being the supremest Good of all, and superior to all, and 
free from all necessity... 


How well the generous fellow, like some ship without ballast, driven by the 
billows of deceit, brings his discourse to anchor in the haven of truth!'#6 God 
is ‘the supremest Good of all’ A superb confession! 2. But surely he would not 
make an accusation against John, in whose words God the Only-begotten is 
acclaimed as he who is with God, and is God (Jn 1.1). So if that herald of the 
deity of the Only-begotten is to be believed, and God is the supremest Good 
of all, then the Son is attested to be the supremest Good by the enemy of his 
glory! Since such a wording applies also to the Father, the superlative degree of 
the expression ‘supremest’ admits no comparative degree of less or more. Now 
that we have | accepted these thoughts from the testimony of our adversar- 
ies in order to prove the glory of the Only-begotten, we may add, to reinforce 
sound thinking, his subsequent argument too. 3. He says: 


The supremest Good, God, inasmuch as no nature obstructs, nor cause 
compels, nor need impinges, both generates and creates, in accordance 
with the supremacy of his own authority, having his will as sufficient 
power to constitute the things that are made. If therefore all is good in 
accordance with his will, he decrees not only that what is made is good, 
but when it is good that it be made, if it is in fact a sign of weakness to do 
what one does not intend. 


4. Thus far the book of our opponents, pinned together!*” out of foul and 
deluded words, should be accepted by us. For he who ‘in accordance with the 
supremacy of his own authority, has his will as sufficient power to constitute 


146 The idea and some of the words are borrowed from Plato, Theaet. 144A (Jaeger). 

147 The manuscripts give a unique word, Stanenopnypévoc, which may be corrupt as Jaeger 
suggests. The verb mopm&w seems to mean something like ‘fasten with a brooch’ or ‘pin 
down, and the compound with dia- adds the notion of ‘pinning through’ the bits of 
literary rubbish to hold them together, in Gregory’s presentation of Eunomius. 
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the things that are made, he who created all things, since ‘no nature obstructs, 
nor cause compels,...decrees not only that what is made is good, but when 
it is good that it be made;’ 5. But he that made all things is the Only-begotten 
God, as the Gospel proclaims. When he willed, it was then that he made the 
creation, and then that with the body of heaven he surrounded the whole 
world contained within its framework by means of the revolving spheres. 
When he thought fit, it was then that he exposed the dry ground, and then that 
he imprisoned the waters in the encircling land. Then was the time for plants, 
for fruits, for the origin of animals, and for the forming of man, when each one 
of them was deemed timely by the wisdom | of the creator. 6. But the one who 
created all things (I repeat the same argument again) is the Only-begotten God, 
who made the ages (Heb 1.2). Once the periods of the ages had been laid down 
before things existed, it is appropriate to use that temporal adverb, because it 
was ‘then’ that he willed, and ‘then’ that he made. But when there was no age, 
nor any idea of temporal periods that is applicable to the divine nature, which 
is immeasurable and without temporal extent, then surely the connotation of 
temporal adverbs is ineffectual. 7. While therefore it is not unreasonable to say 
that the temporal beginning was set for the creation as seemed good to the 
wisdom of him who made all things, to envisage the divine nature itself as hav- 
ing some temporal extension is work for those educated in the new philosophy. 


§§7b-14 The absurd notion that God controls his own power 
The kind of point, embedded in what he has said, which I deliberately passed 
over in my haste to reach my subject, I shall now take up again and spell out to 
demonstrate the cunning wit of our wordsmith. 8. His ‘supremest God, he says, 


before such other things as are generated (yewyté&), controls his own 
power. 


The statement has been lifted word for word from Philo the Hebrew into his 
own book by our wordsmith, and whoever cares may detect Eunomius’ pla- 
giarism from the actual works of Philo.'48 I have drawn attention to this at the 
present time, not so much to sneer at the poverty of the wordsmith’s own words 
and thoughts, as intending to demonstrate the affinity between Eunomius’ 
doctrines and the words of Jews. 9. For Philo’s argument would not match 
his ideas word for word, if | there were not some family likeness between his 
thought and Philo’s. Thus we may find included in the Hebrew’s text the words, 


148 Philo, Migr. Abr. 183 and Leg. alleg. III, 175 are suggested as the source (see Jaeger’s notes on 
pp. 218 and 219). Except for ‘God, the verbal likeness is inexact. 
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‘God, before such other things as are generated (gennéta); and immediately 
after there is tacked on by the new Judaism, ‘controls his own power’ How 
absurd this is will be clearly demonstrated if the statement is examined. ‘God; 
he says, ‘controls his own power. What is it, tell me, that controls what? Being 
something other than the power, he absolutely controls the power, which is 
something else. So power is weaker than powerlessness! 10. For what is some- 
thing other than the power, is surely not the power; so he is found controlling 
power just insofar as he is not power! Perhaps, however, God, being power, 
has one power within himself, and by it he subdues the other one. But then, 
what is this battle and conflict, such that God divides the strength that exists 
in him, and with one part of his power masters the other? For he would not 
control his own power, if he were not supported in this by a greater and more 
forceful power. Such is Eunomius’ God: duplex or multiplex, himself divided 
against himself, having his power out of harmony with his power, so as with 
one to thrust outwards towards disorder, with the other to check the impro- 
priety of the movement. 11. With what purpose, too, he controls the power as 
it starts towards generating (yévvyatc), and what the evil is, which might befall 
if the act of generation is not prevented, or rather what it is by nature that at 
an earlier stage is being controlled, is for him to explain. The statement sug- 
gests a motion of initiative and purpose, | envisaged as having a characteristic 
movement of its own. It is one thing that controls, another that is controlled by 
necessity. What is the power, which God controls, a nature with free will of its 
own, or something else? 12. Does it press towards action, or stay motionless? If 
it is suggested that it stays still, that which is quiet needs none to control it; and 
if he says it controls, obviously it is movement and initiative that he controls. 
Yet he will surely say that it is something by nature other than him that exer- 
cises control. What he thinks that is, then, he ought to make clear in his book. 
Is it thought of as something with real existence (Wndctaots) other than God? 
Then how could something alien be in God? Or is it a state, thought of as in 
the divine nature without real existence? He could hardly say that: 13. for what 
has no real existence simply is not, and what is not, is neither controlled nor 
released. What then is that controlled power, restrained from its proper func- 
tion, while the time for the Son’s begetting paused, waiting to allow the power 
to perform its natural function unimpeded? What was that intervening reason 
for delay, because of which God deferred the begetting of the Only-begotten, 
deeming it not yet right to become Father? 14. What is this intervening thing, 
which intrudes between the life of the Father and that of the Son? Not time, 
not space, not any conceivable distance, nor anything else of the kind. What 
then is the sharp, perceptive eye looking at, when it observes the separation of 
the life of the Son from that of the Father? Pressed in on every side, he must 
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himself of necessity agree that there is nothing in between; and, if there is 
nothing intervening, does he not accept that their life in common is immedi- 
ate and closely bound together? 


§§15-24a Eunomius’ evasion about why the Son’s generation was 
deferred 
| 15. He condescends, however, to the limitations of our knowledge, and argues 
with us in a human way, as if himself one of us, modestly conceding the frailty 
of our mental processes, and taking refuge in the argument which Aristotle 
and those like him did not teach. 


For it was right and proper, he says, to beget the Son, just when he willed 
it, with no consequent cause for enquiry among thinking people about 
why it did not happen before. 


What is this, Eunomius? Are you plodding along like us simpletons? Have you 
forsaken your logical structures, and take refuge yourself in condescending to 
the irrational?—you, who have repeatedly reproached those who try to write 
without training in logic;—you, who say to Basil, 


By saying that it is impossible for men to give an account of spiritual 
ideas you convict yourself of ignorance. 


Again you put forward the same charge in another place, 


You generalize your own incompetence, declaring that what is impos- 
sible for you is impossible for everyone. 


You, who say these and similar things, is this how you address the hearing of 
one who asks the reason why the Father postponed becoming Father of such 
a one? Do you suppose it is enough proof to say that he begot just when he 
willed it, and let there be no debate about it? 16. Has your speculative grasp 
become so feeble for arguing doctrines? Where are your twin logical premises? 
Where are your compelling arguments? Why have your science’s daunting and 
inescapable conclusions of syllogisms scattered, far away and insubstantial, 
and left us? ‘He begot just when he willed it, and let there be no debate about 
it’ Are these words the outcome of so much sweated labour, of such weighty 
promises? What was the question?—Tf it is right | and proper for God to have 
such a Son, why is it believed that what is right is not always with him?’ What is 
the response he has made for us from his temple of philosophy, 17. constraining 
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the argument with stringent proofs? ‘He made the Son just when he willed it, 
and let there be no debate about why it did not happen before. If the enquiry 
were about some animal, which acts in accordance with a natural instinct, and 
why it did not perform its intended act earlier, the spider making webs, the 
bee its honeycomb, the turtle-dove her nest, what else could you say? Would 
not the same response be ready to hand, that it made it when it willed, and let 
there be no debate about it? 18. Also, in the case of a sculptor or painter, who 
uses his artistic skill to carry out his project in paintings or sculptures, when 
he is not subject to some authority for the performance of his art, the same 
sort of remark would be appropriate, I think, if any one wanted to ask why 
he did not put his skill into effect sooner, that being under no compulsion he 
made the time to act a matter of free choice. Human beings, because they do 
not always will the same things, and have not always the ability cooperating 
with their will as most things have, do something that they intend when their 
choice inclines to the action and no external factor prevents it. 19. But that 
which is for ever the same, for which there is no acquisition of good things, 
in which any variation of purposes engendered by evil, through some kind of 
ignorance or error has no place, and which becomes nothing by change which 
it was not before, nor chooses any thing later which it did not perceive as good 
from the beginning,—to say of that, that it has not the good thing for ever, but 
later chose | to have something which it did not choose before, that belongs to 
the philosophy which is well beyond us. 20. For we have learnt that the divine 
is for ever full of every good, or rather, is itself the fullness of all good things 
for ever, and is in need!*9 of no supplement to make it perfect, but is itself by 
its own nature the perfection of good. What is perfect is alien alike to increase 
and to diminution, and for this reason the perfection of good things attributed 
to the divine nature is, we say, always the same, and we apprehend it as such, 
whichever way we extend our minds. 21. Therefore the divinity is never lacking 
in any thing good; yet the Son is the fullness of every good, so he is perceived 
as always in the Father, whose nature is to be perfect in every good. ‘But no, he 
says, ‘there must be no question raised about why not earlier’ To this we shall 
reply: it is one thing, you wisest of men, to lay down the law by demanding 
something you want, another to win on disputed topics by rational argument. 
So as long as you can give no reason that makes it religiously correct to say that 
the Son was added to the Father, your demand will have no effect on people 
of sense. 


149 So Jaeger’s text, adding one letter to the Greek of the manuscripts. Without this change, 
one would translate, ‘... good things, if indeed it is in need..? 
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22. That then is how Eunomius brings the truth to light for us by his scien- 
tific method. For our part, in accordance with our usual practice we shall make 
his argument our own in support of the doctrines of the truth, in order that it 
may become clear even by that, that on every hand, involuntarily compelled 
by the truth itself, they argue for the case we make. For if ‘he begot the Son 
just when he willed it, as our adversary says, and he | for ever willed the good, 
and the power is simultaneous with the will, then the Son will be perceived 
as always with the Father, who for ever both wills the good and is able to have 
what he wills. 23. If it is necessary also to compare his subsequent argument 
with the truth, it is quite easy to align this too with our doctrine: ‘Let there be 
no consequent cause for enquiry among thinking people about why it did not 
happen before’ The term ‘before’ has a temporal connotation, contrasting with 
what comes afterwards and later; but when time does not exist, then surely the 
words for temporal periods are eliminated too. Yet the Lord exists before times 
and ages; so for intelligent persons enquiry about earlier and later is useless in 
the case of the Maker of the ages. Words of this kind uttered in the absence of 
time are devoid of all meaning. 24. Consequently, since the Lord is before times 
exist, there is surely no room for ‘before’ and ‘after’ in his case. Perhaps this too 
is enough to refute those who need no adversary, but are overthrown by their 
own inadequacy. 


§§24b-38a Eunomius’ argument that generation ends as well as 

begins 
Who is so free from the concerns of life that he can devote himself so much to 
listening to the nonsense of our opponents’ words and our battle with nonsen- 
sical things? Yet, because for those seized with impiety, the deceit, like a deep 
and wash-resistant dye, is imprinted in the depth of their hearts, let us apply 
just a little more effort to our argument, in case we can cleanse their minds 
of this evil stain of theirs. 25. For when he said the words quoted, and added 
to them, in the manner of his instructor Prunicos,!®° some octads of incoher- 
ent and inconsistent insults and abuse, at the climax of his efforts he changes 
direction, and forsaking the illogical | exposition of his futility, again arms his 


150 This insult about Eunomius’ instructor is also used in CE I.50 (GNO I 39), where Jaeger 
interprets Prunicos as a nick-name for shorthand writers, who were generally despised. 
Others see here a reference to a figure with that name in ‘gnostic’ mythology, and suggest 
that the obscure reference to ‘octads’ may reflect ‘gnostic’ use of the term ‘ogdoad’ for a 
set of eight. If in the absence of information one must speculate, one could suggest in 
support of Jaeger that a shorthand writer might well fold a sheet of papyrus to make eight 
pages of a notebook, and call it an octad. 
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book with pointed weapons of dialectic, and, so he thinks, argues against us 
the case for the absurd with syllogisms. 26. The text runs thus: 


Since every act of generating (yévvyatc)!*! does not go on indefinitely, but 
finally comes to an end, those also who accept the generation of the Son 
are absolutely obliged <to envisage>!5? that at some time he ceased being 
generated, and must not refuse to believe in his beginning; for things 
which have ceased to be generated have surely also begun. The cessation 
of being generated proves the beginning both of generating and being 
generated; and it is not possible for these people to refuse to believe it, 
both on the grounds of nature itself, and even more, of the divine laws. 


Since therefore, in accordance with the wisdom of those clever at such things, 
he puts forward the generalisation, and tries to argue his case by deduction, 
comprehending the proof of the particular in the general proposition, let us 
first consider the general statement, and then examine the validity of the 
deductions. 27. Is it devoutly decent to use ‘every act of generation’ to measure 
also the pre-eternal generation of the Son of God? And ought we to propose 
nature in general as our instructor on how the Only-begotten exists? I would 
not expect any one to reach such a degree of madness as to imagine such a 
thing about the divine and pure generation. ‘Every act of generation, he says, 
‘does not go on indefinitely. What is meant by ‘generation’? Does he mean the 
fleshly and corporeal process of reproduction, or the construction of lifeless 
things? 28. But the passionate elements in corporeal generation are manifest, 
and those | one certainly would not carry over to the divine begetting. So that 
our argument may not appear to digress by describing the works of nature, I 
will leave such things unmentioned, since I think every man of sense knows 
for himself the reasons why the act of generation takes time, begins and ends. 
It would be long and also superfluous to describe it all in detail, the coitus 
of the parents, the formation in the womb of what is being born, the pangs, 
the birth, the waiting-time, without which generation cannot take place. All 
these are equally alien to the divine generation of the Only-begotten. 29. If any 


151 Our usual translation of this word and cognates as ‘beget’, ‘begetting, does not work well 
in this context, where the generation of all created beings is in mind. 

152 Jaeger points out that a word or words have fallen out of Eunomius’ text. Those who do 
not accept the need for correction (including the nPwF translator) are obliged to add 
some word like ‘say’ to the sentence. I have myself assumed a lacuna, but later than where 
Jaeger places it. I suggest that éwoetv has fallen out after renado8at (cf. §32, p. 226,16—-18). 
It is possible the mistake was in Gregory’s own original, a miscopying of Eunomius. 
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one of these were conceded, all the rest would of necessity be admitted too. 
In order that the divine begetting may remain clear of any idea of passion, we 
shall not apply to it any thought of temporal extent. What begins and ends is 
surely thought of as having extent; but all extent is measured in time, and if 
time does not exist, whereby both end of birth and beginning are indicated, 
it is nonsense to envisage an end and a beginning in the timeless act of gen- 
eration, when there is to be found no meaningful concept of when it begins 
or when in ceases. 30. If we turn to the lifeless created things, in their case 
similarly place, time, material, preparation, the craftsman’s ability, and many 
such things come together to complete the production of what is made; and 
because with all the things being made, time certainly extends alongside, and 
the impulses towards producing what is made are implied at the same time 
as every created thing, whether it be alive or lifeless, it is possible to discover 
in their case manifest beginnings and endings of existence; for the very provi- 
sion of material becomes the beginning of production, and some indication 
of place and sequence in time. All these | mark the beginnings and endings 
of things made, and no one would say they have anything to do with the pre- 
eternal coming into existence of Only-begotten God, so as to draw a parallel 
between what applies to these lower things and a beginning and end in the 
case of his begetting. 

31. Now that we have made these distinctions. we may again turn our atten- 
tion to the argument of our opponents. 


Every act of generating, he says, does not go on indefinitely, but finally 
comes to an end. 


What is meant by ‘generating’ has been observed to bear one of two senses; 
therefore, whether he intends to indicate by a term like this the birth of bodily 
things or the production of created things, neither of which has anything to do 
with the perfectly pure nature, the premise has been shown to be alien to his 
purpose. 32. It is not the case that, as he argues, just because all making and 
begetting come to an end, ‘those also who accept the generation of the Son 
are absolutely obliged’ to confine it in twin limits, envisaging for it a begin- 
ning and an end. Only those things confined within some measurement begin 
being made and come to an end, and the measure of time set alongside the 
extent of what is generated, separates the beginning from the end by the inter- 
val between. But what has no size or extent, how could one measure it or esti- 
mate its extent? How could one find a measure for what has no size, or extent 
in the unextended? 33. Or how can one encompass infinity with beginning 
and end? ‘Beginning’ and ‘end’ are words for chronological limits. When there 
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is no chronology there are no limits, either. But of course the divine nature is 
unextended, and being unextended, has no limit; it is, and the unlimited | is 
called infinite. So it is futile to circumscribe the infinite with beginning and 
end: the circumscribed cannot be infinite. How then does it come about that 
this Platonic Phaedrus stitches Plato's philosophical argument about the soul®3 
mismatched into his own doctrines? 34. For just as Plato there speaks of a ‘ces- 
sation of movement; so he too wants to speak of a ‘cessation of being gener- 
ated’, in order to surround those inexpert in these things with Platonic literary 
elegance; ‘and it is not possible, he says, ‘for these people to refuse to believe 
it, both on the grounds of nature itself, and even more, of the divine laws. But 
from what we have said, nature has been shown by us to be unreliable for the 
doctrine of the divine begetting, even if one were to propose the world itself 
to illustrate the argument, since even for the creation of that, as we learn from 
Moses’ account of the making of the world, measurement of time proceeded 
beside it in an order and sequence, counted out in stated days and nights for 
each thing being made. Even the argument of our opponents itself does not 
accept this in the case of the origin (dmd0tac1¢) of the Only-begotten, but con- 
cedes that the Lord exists before eternal times. 

35. There remains to be considered the support for the case from the ‘divine 
laws, whereby he promises to demonstrate both the end and the beginning of 
the begetting of the Son. 


God, he says, when he intended the law about his creative action 
(Syptoupyta) to be laid down for the Hebrews, did not, at the end of his 
creative action, | prescribe the first day of its generation, and belief in its 
beginning; for it was not the first day of its generation, but the seventh, 
the day in which he rested from his works, which he appointed as the 
memorial of his creative action.!>4 


153 Jaeger refers to Plato, Phaedrus 245 C. 

154 Eunomius is plainly referring to Gen 2..-3, emphasizing that the work of generating the 
creation has an end in time, which applies also to the generation of the Son of God. Jaeger 
marks some words in this sentence for deletion as a false repetition, and also marks a 
lacuna near the end. It is true that quotations from Eunomius are especially prone to 
corruption in the manuscripts, but we have preferred to make sense of the majority 
reading without these changes. Jaeger’s amended text seems to mean: ‘God, he says, 
when he intended the law about his creative action (Syuiovpyia) to be laid down for the 
Hebrews, at the end prescribed belief in his creative action and in its beginning; for it 
was not the first day of its generation, but the seventh, the day in which he rested from 
his works, which he appointed as the memorial of his creative action. The alleged lacuna 
might have contained eis, or something more substantial. 
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Will any one believe that these words were written by him, and not interpo- 
lated by us out of malice towards the author, in order to make him seem ridicu- 
lous to his readers, as dragging in to demonstrate his case things which have 
nothing to do with the questions under discussion? His object was to show, 
as he promised, that the Son did not exist when he was begotten, but that he 
had a beginning of begetting and a cessation of being begotten, as if a sort of 
labour-pain extended his begetting in time. What is the argument for that?— 
that the Hebrew people kept Sabbath according to law on the seventh day! 
What great relevance of evidence to the proposition! 37. Because the Jew hon- 
ours the Sabbath by idleness, that proves, so he alleges, that the Lord had a 
beginning of his birth and ceased being born. How many more testimonies 
to this have been overlooked by our wordsmith, no less supportive of his case 
than the one stated?—-circumcision on the eighth day, the week of unleavened 
bread, the ceremony of the fourteenth day of the lunar cycle, the sacrifices of 
purification, the ritual for lepers, the ram, the calf, the heifer, the scapegoat. 
38. If these later examples are far away from the subject, those so keen on the 
Jewish ceremonies must explain how the first one relates to the debate. 


§§38b-43 Temporal expressions are meaningless when time is not 

yet created 
For our part, we deem it mean and | unmanly to trample on the fallen, and shall 
search in what follows in his text for something to rouse the efforts of his oppo- 
nent. All that he says, therefore, in the subsequent passage, where he argues 
that one should not envisage anything intervening between the Son and the 
Father, we pass over as in agreement with our doctrine. 39. It would show want 
of discretion and want of sense not to discriminate in what is said between the 
irreproachable and the blameworthy, because when he contradicts his own 
words he does not follow up the things agreed: he both asserts the immediacy 
and rejects the close bond; he envisages nothing existing before the Only- 
begotten and supposes that he is Son, yet is belligerent about his being begot- 
ten when he did not exist. Having spent a little time on these matters, because 
we have in what precedes already argued the case, we shall turn to the matter 
in hand. 

40. The same person cannot posit nothing prior to the coming into being 
(dmdotaot¢) of the Only-begotten, and say that he was not before he was begot- 
ten, but was begotten when the Father willed it. ‘Then’ and ‘when’ correctly 
and inherently convey the meaning of a temporal point, both in the normal 
usage of correct speech and in the vocabulary of scripture. ‘Then shall they 
say among the nations’ (Ps 125/126.2), and ‘When I sent you out’ (Lk 22.35), 
and ‘Then shall the kingdom be likened’ (Mt 25.1), and many thousand similar 
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expressions are to be found throughout scripture to prove the point, that the 
practice of scripture is to give an indication of time by such phrases in the text. 
41. If therefore time did not exist, as our opponent concedes, | all temporal 
indication surely disappears with it; but if that does not exist, the eternity of 
the concept must necessarily come to replace it. With the expression, ‘did not 
exist’, the word ‘once’ is surely also understood. If any one says, ‘did not exist, 
without the ‘once’, he must concede that it does not exist now, either. But if he 
concedes ‘now’ and resists ‘eternally’, it is surely not total non-existence, but 
‘once was not’ that he has in mind. 42. Since however this expression has no 
substance at all, unless it is based on the indication of time, it would be sense- 
less and futile to say that nothing existed before the Son, and to argue that 
the Son does not always exist. For if there is no place nor time nor any other 
created thing in which the Word who is from the beginning does not exist, the 
thought that the Lord once did not exist is in every way eliminated from true 
religious doctrine. So the one who teaches that the Only-begotten both is and 
is not, is in dispute, not with us, but with himself. By conceding that the bond 
of the Son with the Father is divided by nothing, he has surely attested his eter- 
nity. 43. If he says, however, that the Son is not in the Father, we shall not con- 
tradict such a statement ourselves, but quote the scripture against it instead, 
which says that the Son is in the Father and the Father in the Son (cf. Jn 10.38; 
14.10), without adding ‘once’, or ‘when’, or ‘then’ in the wording, but attesting his 
eternity with this ineffable and irrefutable voice. 


§§44-54 Eunomius’ charge that Gregory makes the Son ‘unbegotten’ 
44. To argue that our words make the Only-begotten God unbegotten, is the 
same as saying that we also declare the Father to be begotten. 45. Both are 
equally absurd, or rather equally blasphemous. So if he knows how to tell lies, 
let him lay the other charge too, | and not refrain from anything that might 
exacerbate the hostility of this audience towards us. If he does not accuse us 
of one of these, because of its obvious falsehood, let him give up the other 
one too: it is just as impious, as we have said, to say that the Son is unbegotten 
and that the Father is begotten. 46. If any one can find in what we have writ- 
ten any such statement, in which the Son is called unbegotten, we shall give 
the final verdict against ourselves; but if he deliberately invents false charges 
and lies, making up things at will to slander our doctrines, it will to people of 
discernment perhaps be itself proof of our pious orthodoxy, that when truth 
fights on our side, he puts forward falsehood, laying the charge of irreligion in 
terms quite alien to our thought. But it is possible to respond to these charges 
briefly. 47. Just as we judge accursed the one who says that the Only-begotten 
exists unbegotten, so let him also curse the one who declares that he who is in 
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the Beginning, once did not exist. By such means the one who lays accusations 
in truth and the one who does so falsely will be clearly shown. But if we our- 
selves deny the charges, and when we use the word ‘Father’ envisage the Son 
at the same time, and when we name the Son, we say that he truly is what he 
is called, radiating begotten from the unbegotten Light, why is the falsehood 
not obvious, of those who harp on about our saying that the Only-begotten is 
unbegotten? We do not of course accept that, because he exists begotten, for 
that reason he once did not exist. 48. Everybody knows that there is a direct 
contradiction between being and not-being, so that the statement of the one 
term | must certainly imply the negation of the other, and that, just as existing 
is the same at every time in which one supposes that any being comes into 
existence (for heaven and stars and sun do not exist more today than they did 
yesterday and the day before, and in all preceding time), in the same way the 
meaning of not always being implies non-existence just as much, whether one 
is speaking in terms of before or after. 49. Nothing that exists is any more non- 
existent now than if it was previously non-existent; rather, the meaning of not 
being is the same when applied to what does not exist at any period of time. 
That is why in the case of living things and the dissolution into non-being of 
what has been, and the passing into being of what has not yet acquired it; we 
may indicate their non-existence with different terminology, saying either that 
they have not existed in the first place or that what existed has died; but in 
what we say we mean non-existence equally in both cases. 50. For just as day 
is limited by night at both ends, and the same word is not used for the limit- 
ing night, but one is after evening, the other before dawn, yet night is what 
is meant in both cases, in the same way, if one were to think of that which is 
not, in contrast to that which is, he may name differently that which is before 
its constitution, and that which follows the dissolution of what is constituted, 
but he will reckon the meaning of both to be the same. The non-being of what 
has not been born and of what has died is just the same, except for the dif- 
ference of terminology, leaving out of account the idea of hope of resurrec- 
tion. 51. Since therefore we learn from scripture that the Only-begotten God is 
Prince of Life and Absolute Life, | Light, Truth, and whatever else is estimable 
in name and meaning, we say it is absurd and wicked to combine in thought 
with that which really is, the opposite notion, whether destruction by disso- 
lution or non-existence before being constituted; but stretching our mind in 
both directions, to the future and to the pre-eternal past, we in no way lapse 
towards non-being in our thinking, deeming it just as wicked to cut down the 
deity with non-existence at any time whatsoever. It is the same thing to say that 
the immortal Life is mortal, the Truth false, the Light dark, and that which Is, 
non-existent. 52. One who will not concede the future non-existence, will not, 
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to our way of thinking, allow the previous non-existence, avoiding the same 
absurdity on both sides; for as the endlessness of the life of the Only-begotten 
is not cut short by death, so, looking backwards, non-existence will not prevent 
the extension of his life to eternity, so that in both directions what really Is 
may be free from participation in what is not. This is why the Lord, intending 
that his disciples should be far from any such error, so that they themselves 
might never, in looking for something older than the existence (Wndatact¢) of 
the Only-begotten, be carried away in their thinking towards non-existence, 
says, ‘I am in the Father and the Father in me’ (Jn 14.10), in order that what is 
not might not be thought of as in that which is, nor that which is, as in what 
is not. The very order of the text makes clear the orthodoxy of the doctrine. 
53. Because the Father is not from the Son, but the Son from the Father, he 
therefore first says, ‘Iam in the Father’ demonstrating that he exists in no other 
way, but from him, then reverses the | saying, ‘And the Father in me, indicating 
that anyone who in curious speculation transcends the Son also goes beyond 
the idea of the Father. He that is in another cannot be found outside the one 
in whom he is. Hence it is futile for one who does not deny that the Father is 
in the Son, and to imagine that any trace of the Father is to be understood as 
outside the Son, 54. and the shadow-boxing of our adversaries about the term 
‘unbegottenness, vainly based on non-existence, is a quite futile error. 


§§55-64 The error of supposing that all that the Son is once did 

not exist 
55. Even more, however, if there is further need to drag into the open the whole 
absurdity of his book, let a little more time be given to the enquiry. When the 
Only-begotten God is said by them to have been begotten later than the Father, 
their ‘unbegotten’ inevitably appears, whatever they imagine it is, to present at 
the same time the thought of evil. Every one knows that, just as that which is 
not is opposed to that which is, so too is whatever concept is inimical to every 
good reality and word, as malice is to decency, falsehood to truth, darkness to 
light, and whatever else in the same way as these are opposed to each other, 
where the opposition is direct, and does not allow the two to co-exist in the 
same place, but the presence of the one eliminates its opposite, and with the 
withdrawal of the one the contrary comes into existence. 56. So, if we are agreed 
about these things, it should also be clear to all that, as Moses says that there 
was darkness before the creation of light (Gen 1.2-3), so in the case of the Son, 
if as the heresy says, ‘It was then that the Father made him, when he willed; 
then before he made him, that Light, which is the | Son, did not exist. But when 
there is yet no Light, it is impossible for its opposite not to be. We learn from 
the other things that none of what the Designer made is random, but what is 
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needed for existing beings is introduced by creation. It must therefore surely 
be clear that, if indeed God made the Son, it was because of what was lacking 
in the nature of existing beings. 57. So just as when physical light was wanting, 
there was darkness, and if the light had not been made, the darkness would 
surely have prevailed, so too when the Son did not yet exist, the true Light 
and all that the Son is, did not yet exist. What is, even on the testimony of the 
heresy, does not lack being. If he made, therefore, he surely made what does 
not exist. So before, as they allege, the Son was made, the Truth had plainly not 
been made either, nor spiritual Light, nor the fountain of Life, nor any thing at 
all that is by nature fine and good. 58. Yet with the removal of either of these 
the opposite is put in its place: if there is no light, there cannot be no darkness, 
and similarly in the other cases, instead of each of those things considered 
better, when any of them is absent, it is surely impossible for the opposite not 
to exist in place of what is missing. One is absolutely obliged to say that, while 
the Father (according to the heretical account) had yet to decide to make the 
Son, when there was none of those things which the Son is, all the opposites 
of what he is existed: instead of light, darkness, instead of truth, falsehood, 
instead of life, death, instead of good, evil. 59. He who creates, creates what is 
not; for what is, as Eunomius says, needs no begetting. With things perceived 
as contradictory, there is no way that the better can exist except by the exis- 
tence of the worse. This then is what the wisdom of the heresy bestows on the 
Father by dishonouring | the Son’s eternity: it attributes to God the Father the 
list of evils before the appointment of the Son. 

60. Let none suppose he can divert from the rest of creation the doctrinal 
absurdity resulting from this logic. Some one might perhaps say that, just as 
when the heaven did not exist, there was nothing contrary to it, so also when 
the Son had not yet come into existence, he who is the Truth, we are surely 
not obliged to agree that its contrary existed. To him one might reply, that 
the opposite of heaven is nothing, unless one were to say that the opposite 
of its existence is its non-existence. But to virtue, what belongs to evil is cer- 
tainly opposed, and the Lord is virtue; so when there was no heaven, there 
was nothing, but when there was no Good, there was its contrary. 61. So if one 
says that good does not exist, he will surely concede, even reluctantly, that evil 
does. ‘But, he replies, ‘the Father is total Virtue and Life and unapproachable 
Light, and every sublime thought and title; so it is not necessary to postulate, 
when the Only-begotten Light did not yet exist, the corresponding darkness in 
opposition.55 That however is just my point: darkness never existed, because 


155 Jaeger spreads the text of this quotation, as if it were from Eunomius. It is perhaps better 
attributed to Gregory’s hypothetical critic. 
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there never was when the Light was not; for surely the Light is always in the 
Light, as the prophecy says.!°° 62. If however, in accordance with the heretical 
argument, the unbegotten Light is one thing, the begotten another, and the 
one is from eternity, while the other came into existence later, it must certainly 
follow that the eternal Light is incapable of resisting what opposes it: if it were 
always shining, the action of darkness would have no room to affect it. In the 
case however of the one that came to be later, according to them, it is impos- 
sible that the Light should not ‘shine out of darkness’ (cf. 2 Cor 4.6);15” but then 
quite certainly | darkness will be regarded as intervening between the eternal 
Light and the one that came into being afterwards. 63. There would have been 
no need for the construction of the later Light, if the one being created were 
not needed for something. One use of light is that by it the prevailing pitch 
gloom should be dispersed. The Light that exists uncreated is itself and of itself 
what it is by nature; the one being created is surely being made for a purpose. 
There must therefore necessarily first exist the darkness, for the sake of which 
the illumination is necessarily designed; and there is no argument able to reas- 
sure us that the darkness does not precede the appointment of the begotten 
Light, when his construction is believed to come later. 64. Yet such a thought is 
beyond wickedness. So it is clearly demonstrated that the Father of Truth did 
not make Truth when it did not exist, but, being the Fount of Light and Truth 
and every good, he radiated from himself the Only-begotten Light of Truth, by 
which the glory of his personal being (d7d0t«at¢) is for ever replicated, so that 
the blasphemy of those who say that the Son first came into being later than 
God by creation, is comprehensively refuted. 


| Gregory of Nyssa, Against Eunomius Book Three, Part Eight 


§§1-4 Eunomius’ claim that knowledge of divine realities is possible 
1. Let us attend, however, to our theme. A little further on, Eunomius attacks 
those who hold that human nature is too weak to think about incomprehen- 
sible things, and makes this sort of bombastic statement, belittling our posi- 
tion with these words: 


Not even if someone’s mind, blinded by malice, and consequently unable 
to see what is in front or what is overhead, were poor at grasping the 


156 Apparently alluding to Ps 35/36.9/10, ‘In thy light we shall see light.’ 
157 Itis not clear whether Gregory is simply using familiar words without deliberate reference 
to the text, or whether the Eunomians actually cited this text to make their point. 
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truth, ought he therefore to think that the discovery of realities is not 
attainable by the rest of mankind. 


2. I would say to him, that he who claims that the discovery of realities is attain- 
able, has surely advanced his thinking by some means or logical sequence 
through the knowledge of realities, and by exercising his comprehension on 
things easy to grasp and of less import, has thus extended his speculative com- 
prehension to those beyond all understanding. 3. Therefore one who boasts 
that he has comprehended the knowledge of realities must explain what is 
the nature of the smallest phenomena before us, so that he may, by what is 
familiar, | convince us about what is obscure. Let him in his book explain the 
nature of the ant. Is its life sustained by breath and respiration? Does it func- 
tion with internal organs in the same way as other animals? Is its body encased 
in bones? Are the interior spaces of the bones <full>!58 of marrow? Are its 
joints reinforced with tendons and sinews? Is the arrangement of sinews held 
together by coverings of muscles and glands? Does the marrow extend with 
the dorsal vertebrae from tip to tail? Is it by the surrounding sinewy tissue that 
motive power is supplied to the moving parts? Is there in it a liver and a gall- 
bladder next to the liver, kidneys and heart, arteries and veins, membranes, 
abdominal wall and diaphragm? Is it smooth or hairy? Is there a distinction 
between male and female? In what part of the body lies the power of vision 
or of hearing? Has it a sense of smell? Are its feet single or many-toed? How 
long does it live? What is the manner of their sexual reproduction? How long 
is their period of gestation? Why are not all ants flightless, or all winged, but 
some walk upon the ground, while others are airborne? 4. He therefore who 
claims that he comprehends the knowledge of realities should in the first place 
reveal to us the nature of the ant, and only then give a scientific account of the 
Power which transcends all thought. If however he has not yet dealt scientifi- 
cally with the nature of the tiny ant, why does he boast that he has grasped 
with his comprehending mind the one who embraces within himself all cre- 
ation, and | say that those, who of their own accord confess the weakness of 
human nature, are blinded in their mental perceptions and unable to attain to 
‘what is in front or what is overhead’? 


§§5-12 Eunomius’ claim that Christ’s titles indicate access to 
knowledge of the Father 
5. As to him that has knowledge of realities, let us see what he knows more 
than other people, let us hear his voice so grave. He says: 


158 There is a verb missing from this sentence, as Jaeger notes. I have guessed memAnowrteut. 
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Otherwise it would be in vain that the Lord names himself “Door”, since 
there would be no one going in to understand and contemplate the 
Father, in vain also “Way”, if he provides no opportunity for those who 
desire to come to the Father; and how would he be Light, if he did not 
illuminate people, if he did not shine upon the mind’s eye so that it may 
perceive both him and the transcendent Light? 


Now if he had been reporting ideas of his own, evading by their subtlety the 
understanding of the audience, one could perhaps have been deceived by the 
ingenuity of the argument, since the inner meaning often eludes the hearer. 
6. But since he advances divine words, no one surely will blame those who 
believe the divinely inspired teaching, which is common property to all. So 
because the Lord is called Door, he says, it follows logically from this that the 
essential being of God is comprehensible. But the Gospel does not admit of 
this interpretation. Let us hear the actual divine text: ‘I am the Door; it says, 
‘if any one comes in through me, he shall be saved, and shall come in and go 
out, and shall find pasture’ (Jn 10.9). Which part of this is the knowledge of 
the essential being? 7. Since there are quite a few words, and each has its own 
meaning in accordance with what is meant, it is both impossible for all of them 
to apply to the idea of being, so that | the divinity may not be thought of as a 
combination of different things, and the word that could most properly fit the 
idea in question is not easy to identify among those cited. The Lord is the Door: 
‘If any one comes in through me, he says, ‘he shall be saved, and shall come 
in and go out, and shall find pasture’ Are we to say that he means the enter- 
ing to stand for ‘being’, or the salvation of those entering, or their exit, or the 
pasture, or the finding? Each of these has its own proper meaning, and does 
not coincide exactly with the next. That to come inside is the opposite of going 
out, seems obvious, and it is the same with the rest. 8. By definition pasture is 
one thing, finding it something else. Which then of these refers to the Father's 
being? If one said ‘all of them, when they do not coincide exactly in meaning 
with each other, he could not describe the simple and uncompounded being 
in terms which do not coincide; and how could the saying be true, that ‘No 
one has ever seen God’ (Jn 1.18), or, ‘Whom no man has ever seen, nor can see’ 
(1 Tim 6.16), or, ‘There is none who shall see the face of the Lord and live’ (Ex 
33-20), if indeed the space within the door or outside it, or the finding pasture, 
were the being of the Father? g. It does not follow that, because these things 
are not the case, it is idle and meaningless to apply the title ‘Door’ to the Lord. 
For he truly is a ‘door of containment’ and a ‘house of refuge’, as David says 
(Ps 140/141.3; 30/31.3/2), and through himself he receives those who come in, 
and in himself saves those who enter, and again through himself leads out to 
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the pasture of virtues, and becomes all things to those being saved, in order 
to make himself helpful to each one; both way and guide and door of con- 
tainment and house of refuge and water of rest and place of greensward (Ps 
22/23.2), which in the Gospel | he calls ‘pasture’. Our new theologian, however, 
says that the Lord is called ‘Door’ because of the knowledge of the Father's 
being. 10. Then why does he not also twist the Rock too, and the Stone, the 
Fountain, the Wood, and the other titles, into the same interpretation, so that 
his personal doctrine might be persuasive through the multitude of curious 
testimonies, since he could attach the same meaning to each of them as that 
he ascribes to the Way, the Door, and the Light? For my part, taught by divinely 
inspired scripture, this is what I boldly declare: He who is above every name 
becomes many-named for us, with titles according to his various acts of kind- 
ness, Light when he abolishes the darkness of ignorance, Life when he bestows 
immortality, Way when he guides us from error to truth; so too Strong Tower, 
Fenced City, Fountain, Rock, Vine, Physician, Resurrection, and all such names 
are given to him in relation to us, distributing himself variously between his 
benefits to us. 1. Those however who are sharp of eye beyond what is natu- 
ral to man, interpreting essential beings through the titles, those who see the 
incomprehensible and fail to see the comprehensible, assert that they can not 
only see him whom no man has ever seen nor can see (cf. 1 Tim 6.16), but even 
measure him, while they do not perceive faith with the mind’s eye, something 
which in fact is alone within reach of our understanding, because they claim 
that knowledge derived from reason is superior to this. 12. It is like the way I 
understand the story told against the sons of Benjamin, who, though they did 
not observe the law, could shoot a single hair (Jdg 20.16), where I think the 
story makes plain | their preoccupation with the futile, since they were accu- 
rate and splendid shooters of targets without use or substance, but ignorant 
and untrained in matters obviously useful. The story adds to what we have told 
the calamity that befell them, how, maddened as in the iniquity of the men 
of Sodom, they suffered destruction by the full force of the people of Israel in 
arms against them.!°9 I think it would be a kindness to advise the archers, not 
to wish to shoot at hairs, while ignoring the door of faith, but to give up the 
vain attempt on the unattainable, and not to lose the offered reward, which is 
acquired only through faith. 


159 The men of Sodom demanded the right to abuse the guest in their city (Gen 19.4-5), 
and the story is closely paralleled by what the Benjamites did to the visitor to Gibeah 
(Jdg 19.22-26), for which they were punished when the armies of Israel destroyed nearly 
their whole tribe (Jdg 20). 
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§§13-23 Eunomius’ claim that the mind seeks eternal life even 

before the Son existed 
13. I have studied the rest of the publication, and I hesitate to bring forward 
more of the argument, being afflicted in my heart by some horror at what is 
said. He wants to show that the Son is something other than eternal life, though 
if that is not thought to be in the Only-begotten, our faith will be proved vain, 
our proclamation empty, our baptism superfluous, valueless the sufferings 
of the martyr, useless and unprofitable for the human race, the efforts of the 
apostles. 14. For why have they proclaimed Christ, when there is not in him, 
according to Eunomius, the power of eternal life? And why are believers called 
by the name of Christ, if they are not going to share eternal life through him? 


The mind, he says, of believers in the Lord overtops every sensible and 
intelligible being, and is not such as to stop at the generation of the Son, 
but passes even beyond that, as in its desire for eternal life it yearns to 
achieve the First. 


15. Which of these words shall I most deplore?—that | the wretches think that 
eternal life is not in the Son, or that they take such a mean and earth-bound 
view of the person (tndatactc) of the Only-begotten, as to suppose, climbing 
by reasoning beyond his beginning, that they can in their own mind ‘over- 
top’, rising above the Son’s life, and leaving the Lord’s begetting somewhere 
below, pass beyond it in their desire for eternal life? The meaning of the words 
quoted is this: that the human mind, hunting for the knowledge of realities, 
and raising itself above the sensible and intelligible creation, will leave below 
it, like everything else, God the Word who was in the beginning, and reaches 
where God the Word was not, by busy enquiry of the mind treading in regions 
above the living existence of the Son, hunting for eternal life where the Only- 
begotten God is not. 16. In his desire for eternal life, he says, he is carried in his 
mind beyond the life-span of the Son, as though, of course, in the Son he has 
not found what he seeks. So if eternal life is not in the Son, then he who said, 
‘T am the Life’ (Jn 14.6) will be caught lying.!®° Or is he Life, but not eternal? 
But what is not eternal is surely temporary; yet life of such a kind is common 
even to irrational animals. Where then is the majesty of real Life, if the irratio- 
nal animal nature shares it too? And how can Reason (Adyoc) be the same as 
Life, if through temporary life it inhabits the race of irrationals? 17. If, accord- 
ing to great John, Reason (Adyos) is Life (cf. Jn 1.4), but that is temporary and 


160 I have departed from Jaeger’s text by reading &pa instead of &pa, and by punctuating as a 
statement at this point instead of a question. 
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not eternal, as the heresy opines, and all the rest have temporary life, what is 
the logical conclusion? Either irrational beasts are rational, or Reason is rec- 
ognized as irrational! | Do we need any more words to refute their abominable 
and wicked blasphemy? Are not such remarks intended to keep secret their 
intention to deny the Lord? 18. For if the Apostle tells us openly that what is 
not eternal is temporary (2 Cor 4.18), whereas these men see eternal life as only 
in the being of the Father, and by alienating the Son from the Father’s nature 
they also cut him off from eternal life, what is it but open denial and rejection 
of faith in the Lord, when the Apostle says plainly that those who in this life 
only have hoped in Christ are the most wretched of all men (7 Cor 15.19)? If then 
the Lord is life, but not eternal, then the life functioning at the present time is 
surely temporary and fleeting, and those who hope in it the Apostle pities, as 
missing the true Life. 

19. Those nevertheless who are initiated with Eunomius’ illumination have 
gone past the Apostle, and are carried up by their reasoning to regions beyond 
the Son, seeking eternal life in what is perceived as outside the Only-begotten. 
What else should one say about such evils, except that it calls forth weeping 
and tears? How are we to mourn over this wretched and miserable generation, 
which has produced a crop of such evils? The zealous Jeremiah once lamented 
over the people of Israel, when they conspired in evil with Jeconiah the teacher 
of idolatry, and for their crimes against religion were condemned to captivity 
in Assyria, expelled from their holy place and carried far off from the inheri- 
tance of their fathers.!®! 20. It seems to me that these lamentations are more 
rightly | sung now, when Jeconiah’s imitator is dragging the victims of his deceit 
into this new kind of idolatry, banishing them from their fathers’ inheritance, 
I mean, from the faith. As in the historical case of Babylon, their transportation 
is simply from Jerusalem on high, that is, from the Church of God, as they are 
removed to this confusion of wicked doctrines: ‘Babylon’ means ‘confusion’. 
And just like the blinded Jeconiah, Eunomius too has voluntarily deprived him- 
self of the light of truth and fallen prey to the Babylonian tyrant. The wretch 
did not observe that the Gospel teaches us to perceive eternal life equally in 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit: of the Father, the Word says this, that to know him 
is everlasting life (Jn 17.3); of the Son, that every one who believes in him has 


161 Jaeger’s references to Jer 24.1 and 34.17 are not helpful. The nearest single text to what 
Gregory writes is the prefatory verse to Lam 1.1 (LXx), where the words ‘lament’ and 
‘captivity’ occur, and it is probably the book of Lamentations that Gregory has in mind. 
There is of course a general reference to the history of the capture of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the religious events leading up to it, which fill much of the book of 
Jeremiah and some of 2 Kgs = 4 Regn. 
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eternal life (Jn 3.15); and of the Holy Spirit, that for one who has received his 
grace he will be a spring welling up for eternal life (Jn 4.14). 21. Every one there- 
fore who desires eternal life, when he finds the Son (the true Son, I mean, and 
not falsely so called), finds in him all that he desires, because he himself both 
is life, and has life in himself. He however, the subtle of mind and perceptive of 
heart, by his great sharpness of vision does not find eternal life in the Son, but 
rather by-passes him and leaves him behind like some obstacle to his quest, 
and hunts for eternal life just where he thinks real life is not. 

22. What could any one imagine, when compared with this, either more 
shocking as a blasphemy, or more pitiful as a subject of lamentation? Yet going 
on about ‘Sabellius’ and ‘Montanus’ in our doctrines | is rather like someone 
attributing to us the blasphemy of anomoeanism.'® If one were to examine 
critically the false teaching of these heresies, he would find they have much in 
common with the error of Eunomius. 23. Each one of them judaizes, accepting 
in their doctrine neither the Only-begotten God nor the Holy Spirit into com- 
munity with the godhead of the one they call the ‘Great’ and ‘First’ God. The 
one Sabellius calls ‘Trionymous’, Eunomius calls ‘Unbegotten’, but neither of 
them thinks of the godhead as in the Trinity of Persons (moctd&cewv). Who it 
is then that belongs with Sabellius, the judgment of those who read the book 
must decide. 

So much for this topic. 


§§24-31 Sayings of Eunomius about conjunction and about the 

separation of the Father from begetting 
24. Since in what follows in his atrocious efforts he tries hard to stir up ill odour, 
where he argues that the Only-begotten once was not, I suggest that, now that 
our thought on these subjects has been modestly clarified in the foregoing 
pages, we should not any more contaminate our book with evils of this kind. 
This one thing however, selecting from many, it might be not inopportune to 
add. 25. He says,!68 


162 The emphasis of the Cappadocian Fathers on the coequal deity of Father, Son and Spirit 
was said by their opponents to share the heresy of Sabellius, who about AD 200 was alleged 
to have held that Father, Son and Holy Spirit were a single person in three guises or modes, 
or Montanus, who fifty years earlier had led a revival centred on a new dispensation of 
the Spirit, but whom Gregory seems to suppose to be Sabellian. Gregory claims to be as 
far from them as from the Anomoeans, or ‘unlikers, a term of abuse applied to those like 
Aetius and Eunomius. The introduction of this topic here is rather abrupt. 

163  Atthis point a passage appears to be missing in the Greek manuscripts used by Jaeger, who 
indicates a lacuna. It is preserved in the writing of Peter of Callinicum, Jacobite Patriarch 
of Antioch 581-591, who quotes long passages from Gregory and other orthodox writers 
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<Generation is separate from the ingenerate but joined to the Son’s 
substance. 


Does this not suffice to prove the ignorance of the author’s mind? Who does 
not know that what can be separated from something and joined to something 
is first conceived of on its own, and in this way is joined to something else or 
separated from what it is joined to, for ‘joining’ is not predicated of a single 
item on its own. So, because he called generation ‘separate from’ the Father 
‘but joined to the Son’s substance’, it is wholly necessary that what can be sepa- 
rated and joined should be seen entirely properly and on its own, for what does 
not exist and does not subsist is neither separated from anything nor joined to 
anything. But because he says ‘generation is joined to the Son’s substance’, he 
must view each of them on its own; for if he supposed the one was the same 
as the other, he would not have termed the identity ‘joining’, it being clear to 
everybody that the signification of ‘joining’ is not observable in the single item 
on its own, but that the term indicates relationship with something else. In 
which case the substance seen on its own is one thing and the separation and 
the generation which is joined to the substance but separate seen on its own 
is one thing and the generation which is joined to this substance but separate, 
according to what he says, from the Father’s, is something other than it. But 
if generation is seen on its own by our opponents, it will be acknowledged, 
even by our adversaries, that the Only-begotten’s substance is something other 
than it. For what is joined to something is not the same as what it is joined 
to, and what is not the same must be other. So if the concept of substance 
and that of generation are different, the heresy will be cancelled by the very 
things he says. For then the Only-begotten’s substance will not vary from the 
Father’s substance through the difference between ingeneracy and generacy, 
for it has been proved by our opponents themselves that generation is some- 
thing other than substance, so that there will be no necessity for a relationship 
to exist between what are viewed in the substance and the one joined with it; 


in his own Christological controversy with Damian of Alexandria. See Petri Callinicensis 
patriarchae antiocheni tractatus contra Damianum IV, ed. Rifaat Y. Ebied/Albert van 
Roeyt/Lionel R. Wickham (CChrSG 54), Turnhout: Brepols 1998, pp. 300-305. The English 
version from that edition is here quoted, by kind permission of the Publisher. I owe this 
valuable reference to Matthieu Cassin, for which I am profoundly grateful. 

The original Greek of Peter’s work being lost, it survives in Syriac translation, on 
which the English is based. The conventions of English translation are not the same as 
mine, so ‘substance’ will be found where I would presumably write ‘being’, ‘generate’ and 
‘ingenerate’ etc. for ‘beget’, ‘unbegotten’, etc., and ‘joined’ for ‘conjoined’. 
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but if generation exists on its own and again substance is understood on its 
own, an unique concept, with no participation by the other, will apply to each 
of them. For if someone were to follow Eunomius in the examination of the 
thought now proposed by him, and return the attack, it would be possible for 
an equivalent argument to be applied to the Father too. For it will be legitimate 
to imitate his express words, as follows:> 


If someone says that unbegottenness is in equal measure conjoined with 
the being of the Father, the argument proceeds similarly, just as it con- 
cluded in the case of the Son.16 


Plainly through the argumentation of its adversaries truly devout doctrine 
prevails: | we do not suppose that ‘unbegottenness’ and ‘being begotten’ are the 
same as the essential being, but that these things are attributed to their sub- 
ject, while the subject is in its own definition something other that they. In that 
subject no difference is to be found, since the difference between begotten and 
unbegotten is separate from the being, and there remains absolutely no choice 
but to concede that the being is identical in both. 

We should also raise a further question about what he says:!6° how does he 
say that begetting (yévvyatc) is separated from the Father? Does he consider 
it as being, or as action? 26. If he thinks begetting is an action, then surely it 
is attached equally to the one acted upon and to the one acting, just as in any 
construction it is possible to observe the action alike in what is being made 
and in the maker, inseparable from the craftsman and at the same time exhib- 
ited in the construction of the products. If on the other hand he says it is sepa- 
rate from the being of the Father, holding that this is the source of the Lord’s 
existence, he plainly regards this as replacing the Father in the case of the 
Only-begotten, so that he thinks of two fathers for the Son, one Father in name 
only, the one whom indeed he also calls ‘Unbegotten’, but who has no part in 


164 This quotation has an odd word-order, and the text may be slightly wrong. But it can now 
be seen, not as the words of Eunomius, as implied when it runs straight on at the beginning 
of §25, but as those of Gregory’s own hypothetical objector to Eunomius. As Jaeger rightly 
notes, the focus of Gregory’s critique is on the one word ‘conjoined’ (cuveCedy8at), which 
Eunomius seems to assent to. In what follows, Gregory sees this as conceding Basil’s point 
that ‘begottenness’ and ‘unbegottenness’ are not identical with the essential being of Son 
and Father, but attributes. If Eunomius did use or assent to the word, he probably thought 
it implied his own position, that being begotten, or being unbegotten, are the essential 
nature of Son and Father. 

165 These words begin a new topic, based on the quotations in §27 below, and do not refer 
back to what precedes, as the paragraph arrangement of the Greek text suggests. 
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begetting, and the one who acts as Father in the case of the Only-begotten, 
whom he calls ‘Begetting’. 27. This point is better proved from Eunomius’ words 
rather than from our own. He says in the next passage, 


But God, being without begetting, is also before the one begotten; 
and shortly after, 
For he who has his being from begetting, before he was begotten, was not. 


So if begetting is removed from the Father, and the Son has his being from 
being begotten, then the Father is inactive in the coming into being (bmdotac1¢) 
of the Only-begotten, and separated from the begetting, from which the Son 
has his being. If then the Father is alienated from the begetting of the Son, 
then | our wise men are either fabricating another father for the Son by using 
the title ‘Begetting’, or are proving by their words that the Son is self-begotten 
or self-generating. 28. Do you observe the mental confusion of the one who 
constantly throughout his own books imputes to us want of learning, how the 
blasphemy is led astray in many directions, or rather none at all, with no sure 
way of advancing towards its object? It is like what you can see with infants, 
when they play childishly, and copy in a bit of sand the structure of buildings: 
for them the copy does not resemble the original with deliberate skill, but first 
in their silly way they construct something at random, and then try to decide 
what they ought to call the building. That is also how I see the clever practice 
of our wordsmith. 29. He gathers impious words together as they come to him, 
like a heap of sand, and then thinks out the blasphemy, whose purpose is unin- 
telligible, springing up through his words of its own accord without any logical 
sequence. I do not think that he intentionally concocted the reality (tmdctactc) 
of ‘Begetting’ substituting as father for the being of the Son, nor, in my opinion, 
was it the orator’s purpose to prove that the Father is alienated from the beget- 
ting of the Son, nor was the monstrosity of self-generation introduced on any 
set plan; all such things were thoughtlessly vomited up by our wordsmith, as 
though one would not be worthy of serious blame if he erred in doctrines, while 
not knowing (as the Apostle puts it) what he was saying or what he was making 
assertions about (1 Tim 1.7). | 30. ‘He who has his being from begetting, he says, 
‘before he was begotten, was not. If he says ‘begetting’ as substitute for ‘Father’, 
I too assent, and no one will contradict. For it is possible to say the same thing 
with either word, whether by saying that Abraham begot Isaac, or by saying 
instead of ‘begot’ that he ‘became the father’ of Isaac. Since therefore to be 
father is the same thing as to have begotten, if one reworks the terminology 
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into another form, then fatherhood will be shown to be the same as begetting. 
If therefore Eunomius is simply saying, ‘He who has his being from the Father, 
did not exist before the Father; the argument is sound, and we subscribe to the 
words. 31. If however he is reverting in his argument to that former begetting, 
and says it is separate from the Father, and conjoined with the Son, I reckon 
it is futile to dwell upon the thought of unintelligible things. For whether he 
thinks of begetting as considered in its own substantial existence (bmdataat¢), 
or whether in his thought he is wrenched away by the word towards the non- 
substantial, so far we have not been able to see from what he has said. The 
sogginess and baselessness of the argument leads alike to either idea, bending 
at the whim of the thinker. 


§§32-42 Eunomius falsely alleges that the being of the Son is always 
qualified 

32. We have still not reviewed the grievous parts of the blasphemy, which the 
order of the written text now presents, and we should study the quotation 
word by word. Yet I do not know how one can dare utter through the mouth 
the horrible and godless writing of Christ’s enemy. My fear is that the trace of 
poisonous bitterness might be ingested, like some deadly drug, by the mouth 
through which the word passes. | ‘He who approaches God, says the Apostle, 
‘must believe that he is’ (Heb 11.6). So it is a feature of deity truly to be. Yet 
he argues that the one who truly is, either does not wholly exist, or does not 
strictly exist, and that is the same as not existing at all. For one who does not 
strictly exist, does not exist at all. It is as when one who, out of desire to run, 
imagines it, and is said to run in his dreams; but because he is falsely acting 
out the appearance of true running, the dream is consequently not running: 
although it may inaccurately be called that, it has the name by false designa- 
tion. He therefore who dares to say that the Only-begotten God either does not 
exist, or does not strictly exist, is plainly removing faith in him from his teach- 
ing. Who will believe any longer in one who is not? Or who will attach himself 
to the one whose being has been shown by the enemies of the genuine Lord to 
be invalid, and unreal? 

34. In order that our critique of our opponents may not appear in some way 
fraudulent, I shall quote the actual text of the villains, like this: 


Not existing, nor strictly existing, he says, he who is in the bosom of Him 
who is, he who is “in a beginning’, and who is “with God’, though Basil 
ignores this qualification and predicate, and distorts the title of Him who 
is, against the truth. 
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What do you mean? He who is in the Father does not exist, and he who is in a 
beginning, and is in the bosom, does not exist, merely because he is in a begin- 
ning, and is in the Father, and is perceived as in the bosom of Him who is? 
And the reason he does not strictly exist is that he is in Him who is? 35. What 
strange and irrational doctrines! This is the first time | we have heard this non- 
sense, that the Lord through whom all things are, strictly does not exist.166 

And this is not yet the horror, but even more irrational than this, not only 
does he say he does not exist, or strictly does not exist, but also that he is envis- 
aged as having a composite and complex nature: 


Not being, he says, or not simply being.!®7 


Yet when ‘simple’ is not added to something, ‘complex’ and ‘composite’ are 
apparently attested. How then can the same person both altogether not exist, 
and be composite in his essential being? We must do one or the other: either 
affirm his total non-existence, and not call him composite, or claim him as 
composite and not wipe him out of existence. 36. But so that their blasphemy 
may be varied and complex, it jumps on all the godless ideas, now saying that 
in comparison with what is, he strictly does not exist, now that in relation to 
what is simple, he forfeits simplicity: not existing, or not simply existing, or not 
strictly existing. Who of those who have turned from the Word and renounced 
the faith, was so abundant in expressions for denying the faith, and so strove 
to defeat the proclamation of divine John? For as often as John ascribes ‘was’ 
to the Word, Eunomius always tries instead to attach ‘was not’ to him that is. 
37. He even quarrels with the holy mouth of our father, making the accusa- 
tions against him, that Basil ignores these qualifications, because he says that 
the one who is in the Father and in the beginning and in the bosom, exists, as 
if such added phrases about the beginning and the bosom ruled out the exis- 
tence of him who is. What strange lessons the teachers of lies do teach! Of what 
doctrines they become instructors to their audience! 38. What is in something, 
they teach, does not exist. So, because your heart and brain are inside you, 
Eunomius, | both of these, according to your rule, do not exist. For if the reason 
the Only-begotten God does not strictly exist is that he is in the Father’s bosom, 


166 Ihave failed to represent Gregory’s play on the meanings of xUetoc, which regularly means 
‘Lord’, but is also an adjective meaning ‘correct’, ‘exact’, and its adverb xupiwc, which we 
have translated ‘strictly’. You could say something like, ‘the Authority through whom all 
things are, authoritatively does not exist’; but it makes poor English. 

167 Apparently a further fragment of Eunomius’ text, providing opportunity for a rather 
perverse argument by Gregory. 
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every thing that is in something is surely wiped out of existence. Yet your heart 
is in you and not by itself. So on your argument we must say either that it does 
not exist, or that it does not strictly exist. 

39. The want of education in what he has written, and the blasphemy, are so 
great and of such a kind, that they are obvious, even before we put up an argu- 
ment, to persons of sense. But so that the stupidity accompanying his wicked- 
ness may be made even clearer, we shall add this to our earlier remarks: if it is 
possible to say that something exists, only when the word of scripture attri- 
butes being to it absolutely and without qualification, why do they perish like 
water-bearers, who have it in their power to drink, but die of thirst? 40. For he 
has ready to hand the antidote for the blasphemy against the Son, but shuts his 
eyes and ignores it, just as though he were afraid of being saved: he alleges that 
Basil is wrong, because he applies the ‘was’ without qualification to the Only- 
begotten. Yet it was quite possible for Eunomius to see what Basil sees, and 
what every one who has eyes can see. It was, I believe, by prophetic inspiration 
that the sublime John, in order that the mouths of Christ’s enemies might be 
stopped, when they use these qualifying additions to deny that Christ strictly 
exists, said that the Word was God, and was Light, and was Life (cf. Jn 11-4), not 
| merely being in the beginning and with God and in the bosom of the Father, 
in such a way that by this kind of qualification the Lord is deprived of being in 
the strict sense. 

By saying that he was God, he cuts off every way round for those whose 
minds are running into wickedness, and furthermore, even more important, 
he proves the evil intent of our opponents. 41. For if they claim that being in 
something is a sign of not strictly being, they surely agree that the Father also 
strictly is not, since they learn from the Gospel that as the Son is in the Father, 
so too the Father is in the Son, according to what the Lord says (Jn 14.10). To say 
that the Father is in the Son, is the same as saying that the Son is in the bosom 
of the Father. 

In passing we might consider this too. When, according to them, the Son 
did not exist, what did the Father’s bosom contain? They must surely either 
grant it full, or suppose it empty. 42. If then the bosom was full, what filled 
it was surely the Son; but if they envisage a sort of vacuum in the bosom of 
the Father, they can only be attributing to him completion after some sort of 
added growth, as he changes from empty and incomplete to full and complete. 
‘They have no knowledge nor understanding, says David of those who walk in 
the dark (Ps 81/82.5). One who has declared war on the true Light cannot hold 
his soul in light. That is why they have failed to perceive the corrective for this 
wickedness, available to them in logical order, being smitten with blindness 
like the men of Sodom (Gen 19.11). 
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§§43-58 By denying Christ's eternal lordship, Eunomius makes him 

a slave 
43. He says furthermore that the Son’s being is under the lordship of the Father. 
His actual words are: 


| The one who is and lives because of the Father does not possess this 
rank as his own, since the being which holds even him under lordship 
attracts to itself the concept of that which is. 


If one of the outside philosophers likes to think that, he need not bother about 
the Gospels and the teaching of the rest of the inspired scriptures: what has 
Christian thought to do with the philosophy made foolish (cf. 1 Cor 1.20)? If 
however he is leaning on scriptural ideas, let him show us a saying from the 
saints, and we shall be silent. I hear Paul proclaiming, ‘One Lord, Jesus Christ’ 
(1 Cor 8.6). 44. But Eunomius contradicts Paul, and calls Christ a slave, for we 
know no other indicator of slavery than subjection and having a lord. The slave 
is certainly a slave: but the slave cannot naturally be lord, though he might 
inaccurately be said to be. Why should I produce texts from Paul to attest the 
Lord’s lordship? Paul’s Master himself says to his disciples that he is truly Lord, 
accepting the confession of those who name him Teacher and Lord. 45. He 
says, ‘You call me Lord and Teacher, and you speak rightly, for so Iam’ (Jn 13.13). 
He commanded the same thing to be said by them of his Father too, saying, ‘Do 
not call any one on earth “Teacher”, for you have one Teacher, the Christ; and 
call no one on earth “Father”, for you have one Father, the one in heaven’ (Mt 
23.8-10). To which ought we to adhere, caught between these? On the one hand 
the Lord himself, and the one who has Christ speaking in him, | tell us that we 
must not think of him as slave, but honour him as the Father is honoured (cf. 
Jn 5.23). On the other hand Eunomius proposes a certificate of slavery for the 
Lord, saying that he who holds sway over the universe is subject to lordship. 
46. Is the choice of what we ought to do in doubt? Or is the decision about the 
more profitable course a narrow one? Shall I, Eunomius, despise the counsel 
of Paul? Am I to reckon the voice of Truth less credible than your lie? ‘If I had 
not come and spoken to them, he says, ‘they would not have sin’ (Jn 15.22). 
Therefore, because he has spoken to them, truly saying that he is Lord, not 
falsely so called (for he says ‘Iam,’ not ‘I am called’), what must he do, for whom 
the penalty that comes with foreknowledge is inescapable? 

47. Perhaps however he will in response to this confront us again with his 
usual sophistry, and will say that the same person may be both slave and lord, 
subject to the lordship of his superior, but being lord to everything else. These 
things are said, bandied about in the streets by the lovers of the lie, who sustain 
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their own futile ideas about the divine on the basis of human conditions. 
Because every-day events give us examples of such cases, as when in a well- 
run household one may see one person more industrious and loyal promoted 
above his fellow-slaves, acquiring superiority over those of equal rank at the 
command of his master, they transfer this idea into divine doctrines, so that 
the Only-begotten God, although subjugated to the power of his superior, is 
not impeded in his authority to wield power in the government of those infe- 
rior to him. 48. We however should banish this kind of | sophistry, and so far as 
our understanding permits examine his case. Do they hold that the Father is 
by nature Lord, or that he came to this by some sort of election? I do not think 
that any one with any sort of understanding has reached such a point of lunacy 
that he does not attribute lordship by nature to the God of the universe. That 
which is simple by nature, without parts or composition, is wholly and com- 
pletely what it is, not becoming a different thing by some change, but abiding 
in the state it is in for eternity. 49. What then is their idea of the Only-begotten? 
Do they hold his being to be simple, or do they envisage some composition in 
it? If they reckon him to be a complex thing with many parts, they will surely 
not concede to him even the title of Godhead, having shifted the doctrine of 
Christ into material and carnal terms. If however they allow him to be simple, 
how is it possible to think of the combination of opposites in the simplicity of 
the subject? For just as the opposition to its contrary of life or death admits no 
state in between, so lordship is not mixable with servitude, and is alien to it in 
its characteristics. 50. No one observing either of these in himself would adopt 
the same definition for both; and things which have not the same definition 
will certainly have a different nature. If therefore the Lord is simple in nature, 
how could there be involved in his person a pairing of opposites, of servitude 
mixed up with lordship? But if he is confessed as Lord as in the teaching of 
the saints, the simplicity of the subject | attests him free of any participation 
in the opposite. If however they declare him a slave, it is useless for them to 
claim for him also the name of Lord. What is simple in nature cannot be split 
to allow the opposite characteristics. 51. If they say he is one thing, but is called 
another, naturally slave, but nominally Lord, they should broach such a saying 
openly, and they will save us a lot of work refuting them. For who has so much 
leisure for futilities, that he will demonstrate with logical arguments matters 
obvious and beyond dispute? If some one accuses himself as guilty of murder, 
no work remains for the prosecutors in putting forward proof of blood-guilt 
by using evidence. Similarly we too shall no longer produce proof against our 
opponents based on examination of evidence, when they have gone so far in 
their wickedness. 52. One who says the Only-begotten God is slave by nature, 
argues by these words that he is a fellow slave with himself. From this a double 
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absurdity must necessarily follow: either he will despise his fellow-slave and 
deny the faith, discarding the yoke of Christ’s dominion, or else he will bow 
down to the slave and, turning from the sovereign and absolute nature, will 
somehow worship himself instead of God. 53. For if he sees himself in slavery, 
and the object of his worship also in slavery, he is simply looking at himself, 
since he sees another self in the object of his worship. Besides, all the other 
things, which are necessarily seen in the teaching along with this evil,—what 
reckoning could possibly be made of them? Every one knows that the slave by 
nature, being obliged to behave under the constraint of his master, cannot be 
free from the emotion (7490c) of fear, since fear is somehow inseparable from 
the servile nature. The divine Apostle bears witness to this when he says, ‘You 
have not received the spirit of servitude again, so as to fear’ (Rom 8.15). So just 
as with | human beings, they will keep on attributing to God their fellow-slave 
the emotion of fear. 

54. Such then is the god of the heresy. For our part, we who are called, as the 
Apostle says, for freedom, by Christ who has freed us from slavery (Gal 5.13), 
I will briefly explain what we have been taught to think by the scriptures. 
Beginning from the divine teaching, I confidently declare, that the divine word 
does not intend even us to be slaves, since our nature has been transformed 
for the better, and he that took all that is ours, in order to give what is his in 
exchange, as with disease, death, the curse, and sin, so too he took up servi- 
tude, not so that he himself might have what he took, but so as to cleanse our 
nature of these things, what belongs to us being annihilated in the pure nature. 
55. So just as there will be in the future life no disease, no curse, no sin, no 
death, so slavery too will pass with them. That I speak the truth, I call Truth 
himself to witness, who says to the disciples, ‘I no longer call you slaves, but 
friends’ (Jn 15.15). If our condition will one day be free from the reproach of 
servitude, why is the Master of the universe made a slave by the frenzy and 
madness of these lunatics?—if they are logical, they must surely assert that he 
is ignorant also of matters concerning the Father, because of the ruling about 
slaves, which says, ‘The slave does not know what his lord is doing’ (Jn 15.15). 
56. When they say this, they should learn that the Son has in himself all that is 
the Father's, and sees all that the Father does, and that none of the | Father’s 
good things is beyond the knowledge of the Only-begotten (cf. Jn 16.15; 5.19; 
10.15). How could he fail to possess any thing of the Father's, when he has the 
whole Father within him? If then a slave does not know what his master does, 
and he has in himself all that is the Father’s, let those out of their mind with 
strong drink sober up and now at last look at the truth, that he who has all that 
the Father has, is Master of all, and no slave. How can the being (dndctaaIc), 
which has no master, have on him the mark of a slave, and the King of the 
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universe not have the form fitting his rank? Or how does humiliation dis- 
play true glory?—for slavery is humiliation. Or how is the King’s Son born for 
slavery? 57. These things are impossible, quite impossible. Rather, as he is Light 
from Light, Life from Life, and Truth from Truth, so he is also Lord from Lord, 
King from King, God from God, and Sovereign from Sovereign.!®8 Since he has 
the whole of the Father in him, he surely has in him whatever the Father has; 
and because all that the Son has belongs to the Father, then of necessity, if 
indeed the Son is a slave, the Father also is reduced to slavery by the enemies 
of the glory of God, 58. for there is certainly nothing attributed to the Son, 
which is not the Father’s. ‘All things, he says, ‘that are mine are yours, and yours 
mine’ (Jn 17.10). What then will the miscreants say? Which is more plausible, 
for the Son, who said, ‘Mine are yours, and I am glorified in them’ (Jn 17.10), 
to be glorified with the royalty of the Father, or the Father to be insulted with 
the humiliation of the Son's slavery? For it is surely impossible for him who 
contains in himself all that the Son has, and is himself in the Son, not to be in 
the same servitude as the Son, and not | to have slavery in him. These are the 
things Eunomius achieves by his philosophy: by the way he insults the Lord 
with slavery, he attaches the same humiliation to the pure glory of the Father. 


§§59-64 Eunomius Argues that the Son’s being is a derivative 

honour 
59. Let us return to the order of his text. What does Eunomius say of the Only- 
begotten? ‘He does not possess this rank as his own. The title of ‘him that is’ he 
calls a ‘rank’. What an absurd bit of philosophy! What human being that ever 
was, whether among the Greeks or in Barbarian philosophy, who among us, or 
who at any time, has used ‘rank’ as a word for ‘being’?!69 For with everything 
observed to be in existence (Umdatacts), the common practice of those who use 
speech is to declare it to ‘be’, and the term formed from being, which is, ‘That 
which is. Yet now we have a new usage for what ‘That which is’ means, the term 
‘rank’. 60. He says that the Son, who is and lives because of the Father, does not 
possess as his own the rank of being, though he has no scripture to produce 
for the formulation, neither has he advanced his case towards this madness 
by any syllogism, but as though he had ingested some flatulent food into his 
guts, he emits the blasphemy unargued and unreasoned like an unpleasant 


168 ‘Sovereign’ represents &déonoto¢, which means ‘having no master over him’. 

169 Gregory from here onwards assumes more of the quotation than he has repeated: see 
§43 above, ‘The one who is and lives because of the Father does not possess this rank as 
his own, since the being which holds even him under his lordship attracts to itself the 
concept of that which is. 
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smell. 61. ‘He does not,’ he says, ‘possess this rank as his own.’ If we grant that 
‘rank’ stands for ‘He who is’, why does He who is, not possess being? ‘Because’, 
he says, ‘he exists because of the Father’ Then are you saying that the one who 
does not possess being, does not exist? For not to possess means the same as 
to be alienated, and the opposition between the terms is apparent: the pos- 
session is not alien, nor the alien possessed. One who does not possess being 
is therefore surely alienated from being. Yet one alienated from being is not in 
being. 62. The necessity of | this absurdity he infers when he says, ‘since the 
being which holds even him under lordship attracts to itself the concept of 
that which is” The unconnectedness of this in terms of continuous prose!” we 
need not discuss, but the intention of what is said needs examination. What 
argument has proved that the Father’s being holds the Only-begotten under 
lordship, when he spues it back over us from his belly-full? Which evangelist 
supports this thought? What systematic method, which premises, what argu- 
ments demonstrate that the Only-begotten God is under lordship, and in what 
logical order? 63. ‘The being which exercises lordship, he says, ‘attracts to itself 
the idea of the Son!” What does the ‘attraction’ of Him who is, mean to him, 
and why has he tossed into his text the term ‘attract’? Any one expert in the 
meanings of words, will surely decide. This we shall again pass over; but one 
argument we shall once more take up: he does not allow him in essence to 
exist, when he does not leave him the title of ‘Him who is.’ Why does he fight 
pointless shadow battles, squabbling about the one who does not exist as 
though he were of this kind or that? The one who is not, is surely neither like 
any one, nor unlike; yet he concedes the existence, but rejects the word. What 
empty pettifogging, to concede the larger point, and to fuss over the sound of 
the word! 64. And how does the being, which holds the Son under his lordship 
(as he puts it), attract to itself the concept of that which is? If he is saying that 
the Father attracts his own being, this attraction is superfluous: being is with 
him, not attracted. If however he is saying that the Son’s being is attracted by 
the Father, how being will be stripped from him who is, and transferred to the 
one attracting, I cannot see. Perhaps he is thinking of the error of Sabellius, 


170 If this merely means that Eunomius has not expressed himself clearly, Gregory may 
be right, though we have not enough of Eunomius’ text to judge. If however it means 
that the words are a fragment of a sentence and incomplete, being a genitive absolute 
construction, the difficulty is created by Gregory’s own cavalier methods. 

171 Gregory cheats slightly by adding two words to those of Eunomius, as quoted at §43, tod 
viod, so that the reference is specifically to the being ‘of the Son’. That is not quite what 
Eunomius intended. In view of Gregory’s own discussion of the point in §64 below, the 
words may be an interpolation, not originally in the text. 
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that the Son does not exist in himself, but is graced!”* with the Father’s own 
personal existence (Undatacts), and that is the meaning for him | of the con- 
cept of what is attracted by the being of the one who exercises lordship over 
the Son? Or perhaps he does not deny that the Son has a personal (bndatact¢) 
existence, but says that what ‘He who is, is removed from him? And how is it 
possible to separate that which is, from what being means? As long as every 
thing is whatever it is, then not to be what it is, is against nature. 


| Gregory of Nyssa, Against Eunomius Book Three, Part Nine 


§§1-25 Eunomius on texts implying that the Lord rejected the Title 
‘Good’ 
1. Let us now go on to what comes next in his discourse. He says: 


... since the Only-begotten himself yields to the Father the name as 
rightly due to him alone. For he, who taught that the title “Good” belongs 
solely to him who is the cause of his own and of all goodness, and who 
refers to him every thing that is or becomes good,!”3 would hardly attri- 
bute the rank and the title of “Him who is” to any thing which at some 
time came into being. 


As long as he hid his blasphemy under veils, and led the victims of his fraud 
unawares by the entanglements of his logic, I thought I ought to give some 
attention to the unnoticed villainy, and so far as possible expose the threat in 
my book. 2. But since he has removed every mask of disguise from the lie, and 
sets out his blasphemy plainly and literally, I reckon it superfluous to under- 
take the vain task of confronting with logical proofs those who do not deny 
their impiety. What more is there left for us to find as proof of his perversity, 
such is the immediate implication of what is written by them? | The Father 
alone, he says, is worthy of the title ‘Good’, and only to him should such a name 
be given, since the Son himself concurs that goodness belongs to him alone. 
3. The accuser has presented our defence for us! I may have been thought spite- 
ful in earlier passages by those who come upon them, when I tried to prove 
that the enemies of Christ argue that the Lord is unconnected with the Father’s 


172 Literally, ‘additionally anointed’. 

173 Eunomius plainly has in mind the passage in Mt 19.16—-17; Mk 10.17-18; Lk 18.18—-19; but it is 
not clear which of the various readings of this controversial text he has used. See § §u-12 
below. 
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goodness. Now however I reckon that by the confession of my opponents we 
were not laying such a charge hypocritically against our enemies. For one who 
says that the title ‘Good’ is rightly due to the Father alone, and has said that 
this term belongs solely to him, now publicly displays openly in his book the 
evil which was in earlier chapters kept under wraps. To the Father alone, he 
says, belongs the title ‘Good’. 4. Is this with the significance implied by the 
word, or disjoined from its proper meaning? If he merely attributes the title 
‘Good’ to the Father in an exceptional sense, he would be pitifully irrational, 
bestowing on the Father the sound of an empty syllable. If on the other hand 
he supposes that what ‘good’ means belongs solely to God the Father, then he 
is to be shunned for his wickedness, since he is restarting the disease of the 
Manichees in his own doctrines.! 5. Like health and disease, goodness and 
evil similarly exist as mutually incompatible, so that the absence of the one 
implies the existence of the other. Therefore if he says that goodness belongs 
properly only to the Father, he excludes from goodness every other thing per- 
ceived to exist apart from the Father, so that the Only-begotten God is also 
shut out from goodness along with all the rest. For just as, if one says that man 
is the only thing that laughs, he simultaneously indicates that no other ani- 
mal shares this property, so one who declares that goodness is solely in the 
Father, separates all else from the property of goodness. 6. If then the Father 
alone possesses the title ‘Good’ as his rightful due, as | Eunomius says, such a 
word is properly attached to no other. Every spontaneous choice surely either 
exercises itself in accordance with good, or goes along towards its contrary. 
If then the Father alone is good, having goodness not as something acquired, 
but by nature, and the Son does not participate in the Father's nature, as the 
heresy alleges, then he who has no share in the good essential being, is surely 
at the same time deprived of the title ‘good’; 7. and the one who has no part 
in either the nature or the title of ‘Good’, who he is, is well known, though I 
flinch at the blasphemous name. For it is clear to all, that Eunomius is try- 
ing to insinuate what is evil and adverse into the idea of the Son. What name 
properly belongs to him who is not good, is clear to any person of reason. For 
just as one who is not courageous is cowardly, and one not just is unjust, and 
one not wise is foolish, so one who is not good obviously has the contrary title, 
into which Christ’s enemy tries to force the idea of the Only-begotten, becom- 
ing another Mani or Bardesanes to the Church.!”5 8. These are matters of which 


174 Mani or Manichaeus (216-276), whose followers were the Manichees, was believed to 
hold that the universe is governed by two coequal principles of good and evil. 

175 On Mani see n. 174 above. Bardesanes or Bardaisan (c. 154-222), was the leading Syrian 
theologian of his day, but his writings are largely lost. He appears to have held that 
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we say that our argument is in no way more lucid than silence. One could say 
ten thousand things and raise every argument, and yet say nothing in their 
condemnation of the kind that they announce openly themselves. What could 
be found more bitter in its malice than not to call ‘good’ the one who, exist- 
ing in the form of God and not deeming it a prize to be equal with God, but 
stooping to the humiliation of the human condition (cf. Phil 2.6—7), did this 
solely for love of mankind? g. So for what, tell me, are you repaying the Lord 
with these things?—I shall use | the phrase which Moses used to the Israelites 
(Dt 32.6). Is he not good, who, when you were lifeless dust, adorned you with 
God-like beauty, and raised you up as a living image of his own power (cf. Gen 
2.7 with 1.27)? Is he not good, who because of you took the form of a slave, and 
for the joy set before him took upon him the sufferings due to your sins, gave 
himself in exchange for your death, and for our sake was made a curse and 
sin?!76 19, Did not even Marcion,!”” the champion of your doctrines, partially 
correct you in this respect?—he had in common with your thinking the idea 
of two gods, and that they differed in nature the one from the other, but more 
generously claimed goodness for the God of the Gospel; you on the other hand 
deprive the Only-begotten God also of his natural goodness, in order to surpass 
even Marcion in the perversity of your doctrines. 

u1. Nevertheless they defend what is written, and say that they suffer 
unjustly for the words of the Gospel. They assert that the Lord himself said, 
‘There is none good save one, God’ (Mt 19.17 par.).!”8 12. In order that fraud may 
carry no weight against the divine words, we shall deal with the Gospel text 
itself. The story perceives this rich man, to whom the Lord addresses this say- 
ing, as young, a person, I suppose, who enjoyed the pleasures of life and loved 
wealth: it says that he was grieved at the advice to part with his possessions, 
and did not choose to exchange his goods for life. This man, when he heard 
that a teacher of eternal life had come to stay, in hope of perpetual luxury | 
when his life was extended into eternity, approached the Lord with the flatter- 
ing address, ‘good’; or rather, not perceiving the Lord, but the one appearing in 


the world and mankind were created by inferior gods, and is deemed a dualist in later 
orthodox writers. 

176 Gregory compiles this question from a concatenation of biblical phrases: Phil 2.7, Heb 12.2, 
Gal1.4, Mt 16.26 (?), Rom 7.5, Gal 3.13, 2 Cor 5.21. 

177. Marcion, a famous heretic of the earlier 2nd century, held that the God of this world was 
the flawed and incompetent author of this world and of the Old Testament. Jesus the 
Saviour was the Son of a higher God of perfect goodness. 

178 The words appear in most mss of Matthew, as well as in Mark and Luke. In view of what 
follows, where the idea of the man as a youth depends solely on the Matthaean version 
(Mt 19.20,22), it is probable that Gregory is following Matthew. 
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the form of the slave. 13. He was not a person able to open the curtains of the 
flesh and discern the hidden depth of his godhead. The Lord therefore, who 
sees hearts, saw what was the intention of the young man’s petition, that the 
gaze of his soul was not steadily fixed upon the divine, but was softening up 
the human by calling him ‘good’, in the hope of learning something by which 
he might expect to avoid death. Therefore the one he had petitioned answered 
him suitably. 14. Because the appeal had not been made to God the Word, the 
answer consequently came from the humanity to the petitioner, teaching the 
young man two lessons. In the same place he teaches that one ought to wor- 
ship Divinity with conduct, and not with fine words, by obeying the command- 
ments and buying eternal life with all one’s possessions; and that humanity, by 
falling into evil through sin, has forfeited the appellation ‘good’. That is why he 
says, ‘Why do you call me “Good”?’ When he says ‘me’, he uses the word to refer 
to the human nature which he wears, but when he testifies to his godhead, by 
contrast he describes himself as good, the God announced by the Gospel. If 
the Only-begotten Son is being excluded from the title ‘God’ it is perhaps no 
wonder if he is considered to be deprived also of the title ‘good’. 15. Yet if in fact 
prophets, evangelists and apostles proclaim the godhead of the Only-begotten, 
and it is asserted by the Lord himself that the title of goodness belongs prop- 
erly to God, how can the one who shares the godhead not also share the good- 
ness? | As to the fact that prophets, evangelists, disciples and apostles confess 
the Lord to be God, no one is so uninstructed in divine things that he needs a 
book to learn about these things. Who does not know that in the forty-fourth 
Psalm the prophet announces in his book Christ anointed as God by God? (Ps 
44.8/45.7) Again, who is there familiar with the prophecy, who is unaware that 
Isaiah plainly announces the deity of the Son, among other passages, where he 
says this: ‘Seboim, tall men, will make their way to you, and they will be your 
slaves, and will attend upon you bound in shackles, and will make vows by 
you, because God is in you, and there is no God besides you, for you are God’ 
(Is 45.14). 16. For what other God is there that has God in him and is himself 
God, except the Only-begotten?—let those who do not hear the scriptures tell 
us! The interpretation of ‘Emmanuel’ and the confession of Thomas after he 
recognized him, and the great words of John, I will pass over these as well- 
known even to those outside the faith. But the words of Paul, too, hardly need 
precise direct quotation, when he calls the Lord not only God, but ‘great God, 
and ‘God over all’. He says to the Romans, ‘Theirs are the fathers, and from 
them is Christ according to the flesh, who is God blessed for ever’ (Rom 9.5); 
and to his disciple Titus he writes, ‘According to the manifestation of our great 
God and Saviour Jesus Christ (Tit 2.13). To Timothy he openly announces, ‘God 
was manifest in flesh, | justified in Spirit’ (1 Tim 3.16). 17. If therefore on every 
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hand it has been demonstrated that the Only-begotten is God, how does he 
who says that goodness properly belongs to God demonstrate that the god- 
head of the Son is deprived of this designation, even though the Lord claims 
goodness for himself in the parable about the men hired for the vineyard? For 
there, when those who had laboured early resented the equality of wages, and 
judged the good fortune of the latecomers a wrong against themselves, the just 
Judge says to one of those complaining, ‘Friend, I do you no wrong: did I not 
agree with you one denarius for the day? Look, you have what is yours. But I 
also wish to benefit the last as I do you. 18. Have I not the right to do what I like 
with my own? Or is your eye evil, because I am good?’ (Mt 20.13-15) No one will 
disagree, surely, about this: fair distribution is a proper function of the Judge. 
But that the Only-begotten God is Judge, all students of the Gospel agree. ‘The 
Father judges none, he says, ‘but has given all judgment to the Son’ (Jn 5.22). 

They still do not give up their statement, however: they say that the addi- 
tion of ‘one’ strictly refers to the Father, for it says, ‘None is good save one, God. 
1g. So is Truth unsure about its own title? Or is it possible on many grounds to 
refute with great ease even this false deduction of deceit? For the one who said 
this of the Father, also addresses these words to the Father: ‘All things that are 
mine are yours, and yours are mine, and I am glorified in them’ (Jn 17.10). If he 
says that all that are the Father’s are the Son’s, and one | of the things attributed 
to the Father is goodness, then either he has none of them, if indeed he has 
not this, and they will say that Truth is lying, or if in fact it is improper to sup- 
pose that Truth itself has been brought to lie, then he who says that all that the 
Father has are his, allows that he is not without goodness. For he that has the 
Father in him, and embraces all that is the Father’s, along with everything else 
plainly possesses goodness. The Son is therefore good. 

20. Nevertheless, ‘None is good, he says, ‘save one, God’ (Mt 19.17). This is 
quoted by our opponents. Neither do I myself reject the saying, yet I do not for 
that reason deny the deity of the Son. But one who confesses the Lord as God, 
by that confession surely claims at the same time his goodness. For if good- 
ness is proper to God, and the Lord is God, then the Son is proved by these 
premises to be good. Yet he says that the word ‘one’ precludes the Son from 
participating in the good. It is however easy to show that not even this ‘one’ 
separates the Father from the Son. 21. In all other cases ‘one’ has a meaning 
admitting no duality; in the case of the Father and the Son however, the ‘one’ 
is not envisaged as singularity: ‘I and the Father are one,’ he says (Jn 10.30). If 
therefore there is one who is Good, and a oneness is perceived between the 
Son and the Father, then the Lord, in attesting the unity of goodness, by ‘one’ 
claimed this title for himself, since he is one with the Father, and not broken 
off from the unity of nature. Yet so that the scholarship and learning of our 
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noble wordsmith may in every way be manifest, let us take note word for word 
of the actual composition of what he has written. | 22. The Son, he says, ‘does 
not attribute to himself the honour!”? of “Him who is’,!®° calling mere being 
an ‘honour’. What skill in correctly matching words to realities! And since he 
exists ‘because of the Father’, he says that ‘the Father is alienated from him, 
for ‘the being which holds even him under his lordship attracts to itself the 
concept of that which is.!*! This is rather as if one were to say that the bought 
slave, insofar as he exists, is not that person in his own identity (bmdctaatc), 
but is the one who bought him, the identity of his essential being having been 
assumed into the nature of the one exercising lordship. These are the sublime 
ideas of the theologian! And what sort of demonstration of his statements is 
there? ‘The Only-begotten himself’ he says, ‘yields to the Father the name as 
rightly due to him alone.’®? Having said that, he makes out that the Father is 
the only Good. 23. Where then in these words does the Son refuse the title of 
‘Him who is’? That is what Eunomius argues, going on with these exact words: 


For he who taught that the title “Good” belongs solely to him, who is the 
cause of his own and of all goodness, and who refers to him every thing 
that is or becomes good, would hardly attribute the rank and the title of 
“Him who is” to any thing which at some time came to be.!83 


What has ‘rank’ to do with what has been said? And with that, how is the Son 
deprived of the title of ‘Him who is’? I really do not know what it would be 
better to do about these words, laugh at the ignorance or lament the fatal con- 
sequence. 24. The term, ‘his own,** is not selected as is naturally and ordinar- 
ily done in use among those who know how to use | a word, but attests his 
great skill in the art of verbal substitution, a skill which even small children 
also learn effortlessly with their teachers; and for him to be diverted absurdly 
from his topic to what has nothing to do with the case and with the formal 
deduction,!®° while attaching the idea, that the Son does not share the title 


179 Eunomius in the full quotation (§1 above and §23 below) uses the word éfoucia, which we 
have translated ‘rank’. That word would naturally suit d(x, which Gregory has somewhat 
carelessly used here. 

180 This is not a further quotation, but words selected from the passage quoted in §1 and §23. 

181 These words are from the passage cited in the previous part, 3.8 §43. 

182 See the quotation in §1 above, continued in §23 below. 

183 See §1 above. 

184 The pronominal adjective cpétepoc, used by Eunomius here, is a rare and somewhat 
poetic usage, though also found in good prose. 

185 Reading t@ cyypat. 
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of ‘Him who is’, to quite irrelevant arguments, and all that sort of thing, these 
are composed as though deliberately to be funny, so that those lacking self- 
control may perhaps be moved to laugh out loud at the disconnectedness of 
the thoughts. 25. But for God the Word not to exist or not to be totally good 
(which he argues when he says that the title of ‘Him who is’, or that of ‘Good’, 
do not properly belong), and to argue that power over things being made is not 
appropriate for him, these deserve tears and an orchestra of grief. 


§§26—41 Biblical texts implying that Christ is an angel 

26. It is not even as though, having on some rash and injudicious impulse once 
somewhere let slip such an utterance, he then corrects the mistake in what 
follows. In fact he dwells upon the evil, trying to outdo in later parts what he 
previously said. 27. He goes on to say that he is as far below the divine nature as 
the angelic nature falls inferior to his own, not writing this in so many words, 
but implying such a meaning by what he says. My readers can judge the matter. 
What he has written is this: 


By being called an angel he clearly taught who it was by whom he 
announced the words, and who He is, that Is; and by being also addressed 
as God, he showed his own superiority to everything else. For he | that is 
God to the things made by him is an angel to the God over all. 


Anger enters my heart and interrupts my speech; my mind churns with pas- 
sion, stirred to wrath by these words. 28. And perhaps such passion in my soul 
may be forgiven. Whose anger would not boil over at these things, when the 
Apostle proclaims the whole race of angels subordinate to the Lord, producing 
in support of his teaching also the loud prophetic voice: ‘When he brought the 
Firstborn into the world, he says, “And let all the angels of God worship him,” 
and, “Your throne, O God, is for ever and ever,’ and, “You are the same, and your 
years shall not fail”’ (Heb 1.6-12). When the apostle explains all this as proof of 
the Only-begotten God, how painful it is for me to hear from Christ’s enemy 
that the Lord of angels is an angel, not just casually dropping such a remark, 
but insisting upon the enormity, so as to argue that the Lord has no more 
standing than John or Moses! The word says of the former, ‘Behold, I send my 
angel!®6 before your face’ (Mt 11.10/Mal 3.1). So John is an angel. But although 
the enemy of the Lord calls the Lord ‘God’, he argues that he is comparable 
with the deity of Moses, since he too was a servant of the God over all, but was 


186 dyyedoc in Greek means ‘messenger’, but in biblical texts usually a messenger from God, 
what we call an angel. 
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appointed a god to the Egyptians (cf. Ex 7.1). Yet even the ‘over all’, as we have 
said before, is shared by the Son with the Father, the Apostle having borne just 
such a testimony to him, where he says, ‘Of whom is the Christ, as regards | the 
flesh, the God over all’ (Rom 9.5). This fellow would reduce the Lord of angels 
to the rank of an angel, as though he had not heard that the angels are ‘min- 
istering spirits’ and ‘flames of fire’ (Heb 1.7/Ps 103/104.4). 30. That is why the 
Apostle makes the distinction between the entities unmistakeable and plain, 
asserting that the subordinate nature is a spirit and fire, while he indicates 
the sovereign power with the title of deity; and although there are so many 
who proclaim the glory of the Only-begotten God, Eunomius alone contradicts 
them and calls him ‘an angel of the God over all’, by that contrast with the God 
over all defining him as one of the ‘all’, while implying that by sharing the same 
name as the angels he does not differ at all in nature from them. 31. Earlier he 
often says this kind of thing: ‘Whatever has the same name, cannot be differ- 
ent in nature.’ Then does the word of scripture still need correction, about him 
who explicitly announces that the angelic messenger is uttering, not his own 
Word, but that of Him who is? By this Eunomius shows that the Word, who is 
in the beginning, is not himself the Word, but becomes the Word of another 
Word, becoming his servant and angel. Is there any one at all who does not 
know that the non-existent is the sole contrary of that which is? So any one 
who makes the Son contrary to Him who is, is plainly a Judaizer, robbing doc- 
trine of the reality (Umdctac1¢) of the Only-begotten. The one whom he says to 
be outside the designation ‘being’, is surely arguing that he is deprived of being. 
If he concedes being, he will surely not contest the sound of the word. 

| 32. Nevertheless he also tries to support his absurdity with scripture, and 
proposes Moses as an advocate against the truth. As though arguing from it 
in his debate with us he details to the best of his ability his own mythology, 
and says, 


The one that sent Moses was He who is, while the one through whom he 
sent and spoke, is the angel of Him who is, but God of everything else. 


33. The proof that the sentence is not from the text of scripture comes from 
scripture itself. If however he says that this is the meaning of the text, then we 
must question the Word who is the primary model of all scripture; and first we 
should observe that by calling him God of all that comes after him, he accords 
him no nature higher than angelic. Moses, on hearing that he was a god to 
Pharaoh, did not quit his humanity, but while retaining his equality in nature 
was elevated by superiority of rank over his fellows, and being entitled ‘god’ in 
no way stopped him from being human. 34. So in this case Eunomius, having 
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argued that he is one of the angels, mends such an error with the name of deity 
in the statement quoted, by a likeness of title making him share the designa- 
tion of God. Let us again consider the actual words of the blasphemy, setting 
them out: ‘The one that sent Moses, he says, ‘was He who is, while the one 
through whom he sent, is the angel of Him who is, which is what he calls the 
Lord. The wrongness of our wordsmith is therefore proved by the scripture 
itself, in the passage where Moses prays to the Lord not to appoint an angel to 
guide his people, but to lead their journey himself.1®” The text reads, attribut- 
ing the words to God, ‘Go on, descend, | and lead this people to the place I 
told you of, and behold, my angel will go before you on the day when I visit’ 
(Ex 32.34). 35. Again, a little lower he says, ‘And I will send my angel before 
you’ (Ex 33.2). Then shortly in what follows there comes from the Servant!*® a 
supplication to God to this effect: ‘If I have found favour with you, travel, my 
Lord, with us’ (Ex 34.9); and again, ‘If you do not travel with us, do not lead me 
from here’ (Ex 33.15); then comes the answer of God to Moses, ‘This request 
also which you have made I will perform for you, for you have found favour 
with me, and I regard you above all men’ (Ex 33.17). Therefore, if Moses prays 
against the angel, and the one who delivers the oracles to him becomes the 
companion and leader of the host, it is clearly demonstrated thereby that 
the one who made himself known by the title, ‘He who is, (cf. Ex 3.13-14) is 
the Only-begotten God. 36. If any one objects to this, he will be advocating the 
Jewish idea, since he does not involve the Son in the salvation of the People. 
For if an angel does not accompany the Israelites, and the one who is revealed 
by the title, ‘He who is, is not the Only-begotten, as Eunomius would have it, 
then nothing but Synagogue doctrines are being transferred to the Church. We 
are therefore obliged to agree with one of the two: either the Only-begotten 
God never appeared to Moses, or He that is, from whom the word comes to the 
Servant, is himself the Son. 

He nevertheless contradicts what he has already said by quoting what the 
scripture itself says: 


187 This is an allusion to God’s declaration that he would send an angel to lead the people 
to the promised land, but not go himself after their sin over the golden calf (Ex 33.1-4). 
At the intercession of Moses, God relented and agreed to go himself after all (33.12-17). 
Exodus is itself confusing and repetitive, and Gregory quotes passages out of order. 
Confusion arises partly because the promise to send an angel sometimes implies a 
promise to come personally and sometimes a refusal; and the narrative mixes the issue of 
God’s accompanying the people with that of appearing personally to Moses. 

188 A title of Moses in Exodus 14.31 and other texts. 
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The term “angel” stands first, | and then is introduced the dialogue with 
Him who is.!89 


This is not a contradiction, but a ratification of our arguments. For we also state 
that the prophet, desiring to make luminously clear to mankind the mystery of 
Christ, uses the name ‘angel’ for Him who is, so that, with only the title of ‘Him 
who is’ appearing in the dialogue, the meaning of what is said might not be 
referred to the Father; but just as our word becomes the indicator and mes- 
senger (dyyeAoc) of the movements of the mind, so too, we say, the true Word, 
who was in the beginning, as he announces the purpose of his own Father, is 
named after the action with the message (dyyeAta), and called a messenger 
(d&yyeAoc). 38. Just as sublime John first calls him ‘Word’, and then adds that the 
Word is God, in order that, with the title ‘God’ preceding we might not be mis- 
led in our thinking towards the Father, so too great Moses, having first named 
him ‘angel’, teaches ‘Him who is’ in the words that follow, so that the mystery 
relating to Christ might first be openly announced, as by the word ‘angel’ the 
scripture teaches about the Word who expounds the Father’s purpose, and, 
by the title, ‘Him who is’, the affinity of nature as to his actual being between 
the Son and the Father. 39. If he should also cite Isaiah as having said that his 
name is called ‘angel of great counsel’ (Is 9.6 Lxx), he will still not overturn our 
argument that way, for it is clear in that place and undeniable that the human 
economy is what is indicated by the prophecy. | ‘A child, he says, ‘has been 
born to us, a son has been given, whose governance is on his shoulder, and his 
name is called, “Angel of great counsel”, To this, I think, David also was looking 
when he recounted the setting up of the kingdom, not as though he were not a 
king, but as though the humble status of slave, which the Lord submitted to in 
the economy, had been taken up into the royal rank. 4o. ‘I have been set up by 
him as king,’ he says, ‘on Sion his holy hill, announcing the decree of the Lord 
(Ps 2.6). ‘Angel, therefore, and ‘Word, ‘Seal’ and ‘Image, and all such words, 
are applied in the same sense to him who makes known his Father’s goodness 
through himself. An angel brings news from someone, and the word similarly 
reveals the thought lying within, the seal by its own imprint discloses the origi- 
nal (odct«), and the image expresses in itself the beauty of what is represented 
in it. 41. The reason ‘angel’ is put ahead of the title, ‘Him who is, is that he is 
called ‘angel’ as one bearing news from the Father, and ‘He who is’ because he 


189 As Jaeger points out, Eunomius alludes to the fact that in Exodus 3.2 it is the angel of 
the Lord who speaks to Moses, and in 3.14 calls himself ‘Him who is’. In early biblical 
narratives ‘angel’ is often used to denote the personal presence of God, leaving ample 
ambiguities for the patristic interpreters to deal with. 
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has no name that makes known his essential being, but transcends the mean- 
ing of every name. That is why, according to the Apostle’s testimony, his name 
is ‘above every name’ (Phil 2.10), not as one honoured above all the rest, but 
because He who really is, is above any name. 


§§42-46 Minor logical arguments about the Lord’s generation 

42. However, I perceive that my book already goes endlessly on, and I am afraid 
I may appear to be a person chattering away and talking too much, as I extend 
the length of my refutation, | even though I am passing over much of the inter- 
vening material composed by my opponent, being concerned to avoid extend- 
ing my book to tens of thousands of words. For the more scrupulous student, 
lack of conciseness is a ground for complaint, while those whose mind is set, 
not upon what is necessary, but on the desire for idle and pointless things, 
yearn to cover many miles of the journey with a few strides. What then ought 
we to do, when the blasphemy keeps dragging us onwards? 43. Or perhaps the 
superfluous and really idle thing is to keep getting involved in the same dis- 
putes? For in the argument that follows their whole purpose conforms with 
what has already been considered, and contains no new argument beyond 
what has been tried before. If therefore our refutation of what has already 
been advanced holds good, the remainder is also already disproved by our pre- 
vious criticisms; but in case to the quarrelsome and stubborn the strongest 
part seems to lie in what is left out, for their sakes we must deal briefly with 
what remains. 

44. He says that the Lord does not exist before his own generation, though 
he is unable to show that he is in any respect separated from the Father; and 
he says this, not relying on some scripture, but arguing the conclusion from 
his own reasoning. This is declared to be common to all parts of the creation: 
no frog, no worm, no dung-beetle, no grass, no thorn, nor any of the lowliest 
beings, existed before its own formation. 45. So what he argues with sweat and 
toil by logical deduction in the case of the Son, is presupposed in the case of 
any and every part of creation, and the great labour of our wordsmith is to 
demonstrate that | the Only-begotten God is the same in rank as the lowest 
orders of creation because of the properties they have in common. So it is quite 
sufficient indication of the evil of their doctrinal thinking that their notions of 
the Only-begotten God and of the generation of frogs coincide. 

46. Next he says that it is the same in truth and meaning to say, ‘Before being 
begotten, not existing, as to say, ‘Not unbegotten. Again, my argument applies 
to this, too, that to say the same of a dog, a flea or a snake, or any of the lower 
species, would not be wrong, since it is ‘the same in truth and meaning’ to 
say that the dog ‘does not exist before its generation, as to say that it is ‘not 
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unbegotten. If, in accordance with their own stipulation, which they constantly 
make, things which share the characteristics share also the nature, and it is an 
attribute of the dog and of every single thing, that it does not exist before it is 
generated, which is what he thinks he must argue in the case of the Son, the 
rest of the argument the hearer will surely perceive from the consequence. 


§§47-51 Eunomius’ absurdities in conceding that Christ is Creator 
and God 
47. He now adopts a more moderate approach in his book, showing him some 
generosity, and says, 


Not only do we say that the Son is One who is, and above all things that 
are, 


(though a little while ago he was excluding him from the designation, ‘Him 
who is’!) 


but we call him, he says, Lord and Designer!9° and God of every being, 
whether perceptible or intelligible. 


—And that being, does he think it created or uncreated? For if he concedes 
that the Son is Lord and God and Designer of every intelligible being, it must 
follow, that if he says it is uncreated, he is wrong in attributing to the Son the 
designing of the uncreated nature; if on the other hand he believes it created, 
he is arguing that he is his own creator.!9! | 48. If the action of design does not 
separate intelligible being from that which is in itself uncreated, nothing else 
will be left to distinguish them, since the perceptible creation and intelligible 
being are thought of together. He goes on, however: 


190 _ Inthis passage as elsewhere we have used ‘Designer’ and ‘design’ for the Greek dyovpyd¢ 
and it cognates, rather than ‘Craftsman’, ‘Creator’ or ‘Demiurge’. All are possible 
translations, none quite correct. 

191 This compressed argument, as often in Gregory, depends on words to be quoted lower 
down the page. It also depends on Gregory’s assumption, that Eunomius holds the Son 
himself to be created like other creatures. He argues that if Eunomius is saying that 
the Son creates an uncreated nature, that is self-contradictory. If the Son is regarded as 
created, in creating ‘all things’, he created himself, a spiritual (intelligible) being, but not 
radically distinct from the visible (perceptible) creation; but that is nonsense too. 
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In the creation of things that are, to him is delegated by the Father the 
design of all things, visible and invisible, and providential care for the 
things made, the ability originally allotted to him being sufficient to bring 
into being the things designed. 


The quantity of writing compels us to run through these things briefly, but 
the blasphemy imposes constraints on the argument, containing a swarm of 
ideas, like venomous wasps. 49. The design of all things, he says, was ‘delegated’ 
by the Father. If the discussion were about some craftsman fitting his product 
at the will of his employer, could we not have used the same language? We 
do no wrong, if we say the same of Bezalel: that being ‘delegated’ by Moses 
with the making of the tabernacle, he became the designer of the things there 
described (Ex 31.1-11), but he would not have come to the work if he had not 
first acquired the skill by divine power and dared the undertaking on being del- 
egated by Moses. 50. The term ‘delegated’ implies that the ability and authority 
to be Designer was something acquired, as though before the delegation he 
had neither the courage nor the ability, but when he obtained the authority 
for his works, and enough ability to carry them through, he then became the 
Designer of things that are, ‘the ability originally allotted to him, as Eunomius 
puts it, ‘being sufficient to bring into being the things designed. Is he by some 
sort of superstitious horoscope | subjecting the birth (yéwyatc) of the Son 
also to a pre-determined fate, as in the claim made by those who are prac- 
tised in that vain deceit, that the lot in life of those coming to birth occurs in 
accordance with the sort of conjunctions and oppositions of the stars, as their 
revolving motion, borne onwards in continual sequence from of old, produces 
the various abilities of those who are being born? 51. Perhaps our philosopher 
has something like this in mind, and is saying that to him who is ‘above all rule 
and authority and lordship and every title that is bestowed, not only in this 
age, but also in that which is to come’ (Eph 1.21), there is originally allotted, as 
if he were confined in narrow space, ability adjusted to fit to the quantity of 
things being made. I pass over this part of the discussion for the sake of brevity, 
though by this short preliminary critique I sow the seeds of understanding of 
the blasphemy for my more intelligent readers. 


§§52-53a Eunomius assimilates the Son’s begetting and being to 

that of creatures 
52. In what follows next he has written a sort of defence for us. We shall not be 
thought by our readers to mistake the meaning of his book and to misinterpret 
his words in order to condemn him, if his own voice acknowledges the absur- 
dity. The text includes this: 
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For did not things that were not become earth and angel? 


You see how our sublime theologian is not ashamed to apply the same argu- 
ment to earth and angels as he does to the Maker of the universe himself! If 
therefore he thinks the same should be said of the earth and of the Lord, surely 
he either makes the earth God too, or demeans him with it. 53. To these words 
he adds more by which the blasphemy is more clearly exposed, so that the 
absurdity would not be difficult for a child to understand. He says: 


It would be a large task to explain all the origins and essences of intelli- 
gible things, with none of which the non-existent nature has anything in 
common, but | their distinction! is due to the action of their Designer. 


Even if we say nothing, the blasphemy against the Son is manifest and obvious, 
when he concedes that what is said of every origin and essence does not differ 
from his account of the divine existence (bndctaatc) of the Only-begotten. 


§§53b-64 Eunomius rejects the orthodox appeal to sacramental 

practice 
In my view, it would be right to pass over the intervening argument of the blas- 
phemy, as having been somehow refuted already by the criticisms made, and 
come to the chief heads of the condemnation of their doctrines. 54. He will be 
found demonstrating that the sacrament of regeneration is futile, and the 
sacramental presentation of the gifts unprofitable,!%? and that participation 
in them confers no advantage on the participants. After those strenuous 
efforts, in which he puts forward people like Valentinus, Cerinthus, Basilides, 
Montanus and Marcion!* in order to slander our doctrine, and having argued 


1g2 Eunomius perhaps means that the distinctions between various created intelligible 
beings is determined by the Designer. More likely, he means that all are distinct from 
non-being. That would make sense, since he might argue that neither their being nor 
that of the Son of God is compromised by their having originated from nothing. From his 
riposte it appears that Gregory read the text that way, though he is not very interested in 
what Eunomius actually meant. 

193 Apparently referring to Baptism and the Eucharist. 

194 These famous heretics of the second century, with the possible exception of Montanus, 
are reputed in various ways to have posited an ultimate divine Spirit superior to and 
distinct from the Creator of the world. Eunomius might have suggested that Basil’s and 
Gregory’s negative theology resembles their view. Montanus believed in a new revelation 
of the Holy Spirit, which might also be taken as denying the true knowledge of God in 
Christ But this is speculative. 
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that the title ‘Christian’ does not properly apply to those who claim that the 
divine nature is unknowable, and the manner of begetting unknowable, and 
having included us among those so abused, he proceeds with his own argu- 
ment in these terms: 


We ourselves, relying on the saints and blessed men, say that the “mystery 
of godliness” (1 Tim 3.16) is not constituted either by the solemnity of the 
names or by peculiarities of ceremonies and sacramental symbols, but by 
correctness of doctrines. 


55- That he writes this not even then relying on the evangelists, the apostles, 
or any of those who gave instruction in the older scriptures, is plain to any one 
who is not ignorant of the holy and divine scripture. It would follow that he sup- 
poses he should call ‘saints and blessed men’ Manichaeus, Nicolas,!%° Coluthus, 
| Aetius, Arius,!%° and all those who sing the same tune, whom he follows in 
making this pronouncement, that neither the confession of the names,!%” nor 
the ceremonies of the Church, nor sacramental symbols, constitute godliness. 

56. For our part, we have been taught by the holy voice that ‘unless one is 
born again by water and spirit, he will not enter the kingdom of God’ (Jn 3.3), 
and ‘He who chews my flesh and drinks my blood shall live for ever’ (Jn 6.54), 
and we believe that by the confession of the divine names, Father, I mean, and 
Son and Holy Spirit, the mystery of godliness is constituted, and salvation 
achieved by participating in the sacramental customs and symbols. Doctrines 
are often investigated for practice by those outside the sacramental mystery, 
and one may hear many proposing our doctrine as their topic for rhetorical 
competition, and some of them often coming upon the truth, yet none the 
less remaining alienated from the faith. 57. Since therefore he despises the sol- 
emn names, by which the power of a more divine begetting apportions grace 
to those who take part by faith, and disregards the sharing in sacramental 


195 Manichaeus or Mani (see n. 174 above) is the typical dualist, positing a god of goodness and 
light against the dark god the world. His views were current and dangerous in Gregory’s 
time. Nicolas is presumably the founder of the Nicolaitans attacked in Rev 2.6,15, who was 
regarded as the originator of the dualist heresy by Irenaeus (Aaer. III 11,1). 

196 Arius gives his name to Arianism, the principal heterodox movement of the fourth 
century, which can be seen as dualist in that it distinguishes Christ the Creator from 
the transcendent Father. Asterius was a skilful advocate of Arius’ views. Colluthos was a 
fellow-presbyter of Arius in Alexandria, who was also an opponent of bishops Alexander 
and Athanasius, the champions of orthodoxy there. 

197 Gregory is probably right to understand Eunomius as referring to the use of the argument 
of Nicene theologians from the naming of the Holy Trinity in baptism. 
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symbols and ceremonies, by which Christianity obtains its strength, let us say 
to those who listen to the falsehood what the Prophet says, with small adjust- 
ment: ‘How long, you slow of heart? Wherefore do you love destruction and 
seek falsehood? (cf. Ps 4.3) Why do you not see the persecutor of the faith 
summoning those who believe him to give up Christianity? For if the confes- 
sion of the solemn and honoured names of the Holy Trinity is useless, and 
the ceremonies of the Church valueless, and among these ceremonies are the 
sealing, the prayer, the | confession of sins, the willing consent to the com- 
mandments, the correction of conduct, the modest way of life, the quest for 
what is right, not being upset by the passions nor overcome by pleasure nor 
leaving off virtue,—if he says that no such ceremonies do any good, and that 
the sacramental symbols do not protect the good things about the soul, as we 
believe they do, and ward off the things which confront believers through the 
plotting of the devil, what else is he doing but proclaiming to mankind that 
he considers the Christian sacrament nonsense, ridicules the solemnity of the 
divine names, thinks the customs of the Church a mockery, and all the actions 
of the sacrament nonsense and folly? 59. What more can those who stick with 
Greek religion produce to insult our teaching? Do they not also make an occa- 
sion for mirth of the solemnity of the names by which the faith is established, 
and mock the sacramental symbols and the ceremonies observed by the ini- 
tiates? To think that godliness ought to be thought of as in doctrines alone, 
whom does that typify more that the Greeks? For they too claim that according 
to their thinking there is something more convincing than what we preach, 
and some of them postulate a great God standing supreme above the rest, and 
profess faith in certain subordinate powers, differing indeed from each other 
as greater or less by some order and sequence, but all equally subject to their 
superior. 60. This then is what the teachers of the new idolatry proclaim, and 
their followers are not afraid of the condemnation that awaits transgressors, 
as if they did not understand that to do something wrong in practice is much 
more serious than sinning in word alone. Those therefore | who in practice 
deny the faith, despise the ceremonies, disregard the confession of the names, 
and judge the sanctification coming from the sacramental signs as worth noth- 
ing, but are persuaded to look to cunningly devised words, and think that sal- 
vation lies in the verbal logic of ‘begotten’ and ‘unbegotten’, what else are they 
but transgressors against the doctrines of salvation? 

61. If any one thinks that these allegations against them are made by us 
out of malice, let him look at what he has for his own part written, both the 
things already subjected to our critique and what he puts forward subsequent 
to these remarks. He says, repealing the law of the Lord (and the law means the 
tradition of divine initiation), that baptism should not be done into the Father, 
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the Son and the Holy Spirit, as he commanded his disciples when he passed on 
the mystery to them, but should be 


into the Designer and Creator, and not only the Father of the Only- 
begotten, but (he says) his God. 


‘O he who gives his neighbour foul emetic (Hab 2.15)!’ Why does he stir up 
the truth by mixing in mud, and pollute it? Why is he not afraid of the curse 
appointed for those who add anything to the divine words, or take anything 
away (Rev 22.18)? We read what the Lord says in his own words: ‘Go, he says, 
‘and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit’ (Mt 28.19). Where is the Son called a 
creature? Where does the word teach that the Father is creator and designer of 
the Only-begotten? Where is it taught that the Son is the slave of God in that 
quotation? Where is the God of the Son announced in the tradition of the sac- 
rament? 63. Do you see and understand, you who are dragged off by deceit to 
destruction, who it is | you have set over your souls as instructor?—he debases 
the holy scriptures, he changes the divine words, he pollutes with his own slime 
the purity of the doctrines of true religion, he not only barbs his own tongue 
against us, but also tries to make alterations in the holy words themselves, he 
strives to demonstrate that his own perversion is more authoritative than the 
teaching of the Lord. Do you not yet perceive that he lifts himself up against 
the name we adore, so that in time the name of the Lord will not be heard, but 
there will be brought into the churches, instead of Christ, Eunomius? 64. Do 
you not yet consider that this godless proclamation has been published in 
advance by the Devil as a contemplation, preparation, preface, for the com- 
ing of the Antichrist? One who strives to prove that his own words are more 
authoritative than the sayings of Christ, and to alter the faith away from the 
divine names and the sacramental ceremonies and symbols towards his own 
deceit, what else will he be rightly called, if not Antichrist? 


| Gregory of Nyssa, Against Eunomius Book Three, Part Ten 


§§1-17 The orthodox interpretation of the Lord’s words to Mary 
Magdalene 
1. Let us now see what is added to the blasphemy in what follows, which indeed 
is the chief point in support of their doctrine. Those who reduce the majestic 
glory of the Only-begotten to mean and servile ideas reckon that the strongest 
argument for what they say is the word of the Lord to Mary, which he utters 
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after his resurrection and before his ascension, saying, ‘Touch me not, for I am 
not yet ascended to my Father; but go to my brothers and say to them, “I am 
ascending to my Father and your Father, and my God and your God” ’ (Jn 20.17). 
2. Now the truly religious understanding of these words, in accordance with 
which we believe they were spoken to Mary, is, I believe, quite clear to those 
who have received the faith in truth. We shall still also add our own explana- 
tion of this in the proper place. Meanwhile it is right to enquire of those who 
bring such words into debate, what it is that ascends, and is seen, and is recog- 
nized by touch, and furthermore belongs to mankind by brotherhood: do they 
regard it as a feature of the divine, or of the human nature? 3. For if what is 
tangible and visible, and nourished by food and drink, physically related and 
brother to human beings, and all that is observed to refer to corporeal nature, 
| is all perceived as also in the godhead, let them say these things also of the 
Only-begotten God, and let them claim what they like for him, including the 
action of moving and change of location, which is a feature of things circum- 
scribed by bodies. 4. If however the one converses with brothers through Mary, 
while the Only-begotten has no brothers (for how could his unique begetting 
remain intact among brothers?), and he who says, ‘God is spirit’ (Jn 4.24) is the 
same as he who said to his disciples, ‘Feel me’ (LA 24.39), in order to show that 
while the human nature may be touched, the divine is intangible; and he who 
said, ‘I am going’ (Jn 16.28),!98 indicates a change of spatial position, whereas 
he who encompasses all things, he in whom, as the Apostle says, all things 
were created, and in whom all things consist (Col 1.16—-17), has nothing in exis- 
tence outside himself towards which by a movement the change of place can 
come about. For there is no other way for movement to operate, if that which 
changes position does not leave the place it was in, and adopt another instead; 
but what permeates all things, and holds all in its grasp, and is circumscribed 
by no existing thing, has no place it can change to, being in no respect void 
of the divine fulness. 5. Why then do these people abandon the attribution 
of these words to the perceived phenomenon, and attach them to the divine 
nature which surpasses all understanding, when the Apostle in his address 
to the Athenians rejected thinking in this way about God, on the ground that 
the divine power is not discovered by touch, but by mental observation | and 
faith (Acts 17.27-29)? 6. Or again, he that ate before the eyes of his disciples 
(Lk 24.41—43), and who promised that he would go before them in Galilee and 
be seen there, who is it that he indicates will be seen by them (Mk 16.7 etc.)? Is 
it God, whom no man has seen nor can see, or the bodily manifestation, that 
is, the form of the slave, in whom God was? If then it is obvious from what 


198 Jaeger refers to Jn 20.17, but the actual verb does not occur there. 
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has been said that the meaning of the words points to what is visible, solid, 
mobile, and akin in nature to the disciples, and that no such thing is perceived 
connected with what is invisible, incorporeal, intangible and formless, why do 
they degrade the Only-begotten God, who is in the Beginning, and is in the 
Father, into equality of rank with Peter, Andrew, John and the rest of the apos- 
tles, by saying that they are brothers and fellow-slaves of the Only-begotten? 

7. The goal to which their whole effort is directed is this: to prove that, in 
terms of the majesty of his nature, the Son is as far distant from the rank, power 
and being of the Father, as he also surpasses the essential being of man, and 
they claim this saying in support of that idea, because it applies the same terms 
‘Father’ and ‘God’ equally in relation to the Lord and to the disciples of the 
Lord, as though no difference of natural rank were envisaged between them, 
when he is reckoned to be in the same way Father and God both to him and 
to them. 8. Something of this kind is the argument of the blasphemy in what 
follows: 


... that either, through the terms expressing the relationship, sharing of | 
being between the disciples and the Father is simultaneously attested, or 
else the Lord himself is not directing us by this expression to sharing the 
nature of the Father; and just as the fact that the God over all is named 
‘their God’ argues the servile status of the disciples, by the same argu- 
ment it is conceded by these words that the Son is in servitude to God. 


That the words spoken to Mary do not fit the deity of the Only-begotten may 
be deduced from the very meaning of the words used. g. The one who in every 
way humbled himself to the level of our human littleness, is he who speaks the 
words. What the actual words mean may be precisely known by those who by 
the Spirit explore the depths of the mystery (cf. 1 Cor 2.10). The things however, 
which have come to our attention through the instruction of the fathers, those 
I can briefly present. He who is by nature Father of all existing things, from 
whom they all have their origin, is announced as One by the proclamation of 
the Apostle: ‘One God and Father, he says, ‘from whom are all things’ (7 Cor 8.6). 
10. Therefore the human nature did not come upon the creation from some 
other source, nor was it generated among existing things of itself, but it too 
had as the maker of its own constitution none other than the Father of all 
things. The very title of Godhead, however, whether it represents the power of 
oversight or foresight, it possesses in a way that befits the human. For he who 
gives beings the ability to exist, | is the God and overseer of the things made by 
him; but when by the plotting of him who sowed in us the tare of disobedience 
our race failed to preserve his image of its own accord, but was shamefully 
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disfigured by sin, it was as a result turned by deliberate assimilation into an evil 
kinship with the father of sin. Thus the one disowned through his own wick- 
edness no longer had the Good and True as his Father and God, but instead 
of him who is by nature God, those who were not gods were worshipped, as 
the Apostle says (Gal 4.8), and instead of the genuine Father, the fraudulent 
one was called father, as the prophet Jeremiah says in a parable, ‘The partridge 
has called, has gathered a brood not her own’ (Jer 17.11). 1. It was therefore 
because the chief feature of our calamity was that humanity had lost its kin- 
ship with the good Father and come to be outside the divine supervision and 
care, that the Shepherd of the whole rational creation, leaving on the heights 
the unerring and supernal flock, for love of humanity pursued the lost sheep, I 
mean, our race; for the human race is the last and least fraction, the race which 
in the figure of the parable was the only one of the rational hundred that went 
astray through evil (Mt 18.12). 12. So, because it was impossible for our species, 
exiled from God, to be received back again of its own accord to the high and 
heavenly place, for that reason, as the Apostle puts it (2 Cor 5.21), he who knew 
no sin becomes sin for us, and liberates us from the curse by making the curse 
his own (cf. Gal 3.13), and | taking up our enmity to God caused by sin, and, as 
the Apostle says (Eph 2.16), slaying it (and the enmity was sin), and becoming 
what we are, by himself he re-attached humanity to God. 13. That new Man, 
created in accordance with God (Eph 4.24), in whom dwelt the fullness of 
God bodily (Col 2.9), him he acquired by purity for kinship of our race with 
the Father, and drew along with him into the same state of grace the whole 
race that shared his body and was akin to him. It is this good news which is 
announced through the woman (Jn 20.18), not only to those disciples, but also 
to all who have become disciples of the word to this day, the news that Man is 
no longer under banishment or cast out of the kingdom of God, but is again 
a son, again in his proper place under God, since together with the first-fruits 
of mankind the whole mass of humanity has also been sanctified. 14. ‘See, he 
says, ‘it is I and the children God gave me’ (Heb 2.13/Is 8.18); the place from 
which you departed, when you became flesh and blood through sin, taking you 
up again he led you back there, he who for our sakes shared flesh and blood. 
Thus he became also our Father and God, he from whom we had become alien- 
ated through rebellion. Therefore the Lord announced the good news of that 
great benefit in what he said, and the words are not proof of the humiliation 
of the Son, but the good news of our reconciliation with God. 15. That which 
happened to the humanity of Christ,!%9 is a grace shared with the race of men; 
for just as we believe the downward tendency, weighed down to the ground, of 
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the body, when we see it carried to heaven, | as the Apostle says that we shall 
be caught up in clouds to meet the Lord in the air (7 Thes 4.17), so too, when 
we hear that the true God and Father has become Father and God of our First- 
fruits,2°° we no longer doubt that the same one has become our Father and 
God too, when we learn that we shall enter the same place where Christ has 
entered for our sake as forerunner. 16. The fact that the grace is reported by a 
woman is itself in conformity with our interpretation, too. For because, as the 
Apostle says, ‘The woman was deceived and fell into transgression’ (7 Tim 2.14), 
and led the way of rebellion against God by her disobedience, for that reason 
she became the first witness of the resurrection, so that she might correct by 
her faith in the resurrection the disaster her transgression caused; and just as, 
having become at the start minister and advocate to her husband of the ser- 
pent’s words, she consequently brought a beginning of evil upon the world, 
so, by bearing to the disciples the words of him who had slain the rebellious 
dragon, she might become a pioneer of faith for mankind, the faith by which 
appropriately the first sentence of death is revoked. 17. It may be that experts 
find a more helpful exegesis of the text. If however none is forthcoming, then 
surely, in comparison with the one offered, every truly religious person will 
agree that the one presented by our opponents fails. Theirs has been con- 
cocted to demolish the glory of the Only-begotten, and nothing else; but this 
one contains the purpose of the human economy, for it has been demonstrated 
that it was not the intangible, unmoveable, and invisible, but the | seen, moved 
and touched, that indeed which characterizes the human nature, which gave 
Mary the command to carry the word to his brothers. 


§§18-25 Eunomius interprets the Son’s light as less than the Father’s 
18. A further matter for consideration is the sort of defence he makes against 
his refutation by great Basil, in which he separates the Only-begotten God by 
allocating darkness to him. He says, 


As much as the Begotten is separate from the Unbegotten, so is the Light 
distinguished from the Light. 


Basil demonstrated that it was not by some lowering or extension that the 
begotten differs from the unbegotten, but that there is an absolute contradic- 
tion in the meanings, and he drew the conclusion as a result of what had been 


200 Jaegeris wrong to note Jac 1.18 and 2 Thes 2.13 as parallels, since there the body of believers 
is seen as the firstfruits. Gregory speaks of Christ as the Firstfruits of the resurrection of 
our race, as Paul does in 7 Cor 15.20-23. 
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postulated, that if the Father’s light differs from that of the Son in the same 
way that unbegottenness differs from being begotten, then inevitably it is not 
reduction of light that is attributed to the Son, but absolute alienation from it. 
For just as you cannot say that being begotten is a diminution of unbegotten- 
ness, but the meanings of unbegottenness and being begotten differ totally as 
contradicting each other, so, if the Father’s Light preserves the same distinc- 
tion from that attributed to the Son, it will follow that the Son will no longer be 
understood to be Light, since he will be equally excluded from unbegottenness 
itself and from the Light associated with it; and he who is something other 
than the Light will consequently plainly belong to its opposite. 19. The absur- 
dity | having been exposed by these arguments, Eunomius tries to refute them 
by formal logical demonstrations, in these words: 


For we know, we know the true Light. We know him that made the light 
after the heaven and the earth. We have heard the very Life and Truth, 
Christ, saying to his disciples, “You are the light of the world” (Mt 5.14). 
We have learned from blessed Paul calling the God over all “Light unap- 
proachable’ (1 Tim 6.16), making a distinction by the epithet and declar- 
ing the transcendence of the Light. Having then learned such a great 
difference of light, we shall not allow ourselves even to hear that the 
meaning of “light” is the same. 


20. Is he by these efforts deliberately putting forward such propositions against 
the truth, or using tricks to test the insensitivity of his followers, whether they 
can detect the elementary flaw in the logic, or whether they are unaware of 
such an obvious trick? I do not think any one is so stupid that he does not see 
the trick over the use of the same word, by which Eunomius deceived him- 
self and those who think like him. The disciples, he says, were called ‘light’, 
and what was made at creation is also called ‘light’. Who is not aware that the 
only thing in common is the word, while the meaning in each case differs? 
The sun’s light is visually discerned, whereas the thought in the teaching of 
the disciples puts the illumination of truth in minds. 21. If he knows the dif- 
ference in that light, that the one light is physical, the other mental, we shall 
no longer have any argument with him, since his Defence itself condemns him 
before we say anything. But if he | cannot find such a difference in the case 
of that other Light in terms of its operation,—since it is not a matter of one 
illuminating bodily eyes, the other the intellect, but there is one operation of 
each of the two Lights operating on the same objects,—how do they demon- 
strate from the rays of the sun and the apostles’ words that the only-begotten 
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Light and the paternal Light are different? Yet, he says, the Son is called ‘true’ 
Light, the Father ‘unapproachable’; so these additional epithets make clear the 
distinct superiority of the paternal light, 22. for he supposes that ‘true’ means 
one thing, ‘unapproachable’ another. Then who is so silly, that he cannot see 
that the meanings are the same? The true and the unapproachable are equally 
repellent of contrary concepts. As truth admits no admixture of falsehood, so 
the unapproachable does not allow anything contrary to come near. The unap- 
proachable is surely not approachable by evil. But the Son’s light is not evil; 
how could any one see the true associated with evil? Since therefore truth is 
not an evil, no one can say that the Light in the Father is not approachable 
even by truth. If it thrusts truth away, it will surely coincide with falsehood. 
23. Such is the nature of opposites, that in the absence of the superior, what is 
conceived as contrary appears. So if one says he understands that the light in 
the Father is a long way from the presence of the contrary, he will be interpret- 
ing the word ‘unapproachable’ exactly as the Apostle intended. But if he says 
that ‘unapproachable’ means ‘alienated from good, it will be implied that he 
is simply hostile and alien to himself, being both good and opposed to good. 
This however is impossible: what is good belongs to the Good. 24. The one 
Light is therefore no different from the other, | for the Son is true Light and 
the Father unapproachable Light. I might even go so far as to say that it would 
not be wrong to exchange designations of this sort between them. The true is 
not approachable by the false, and conversely the unapproachable is appre- 
hended in purest truth, for the meaning in both cases alike is that evil can- 
not come near. 25. He therefore who cheats himself and those who think like 
him, what does he conceive to be the difference between these two? There 
is however a further criticism we should not omit: he produces the saying of 
the Apostle with a misrepresentation of his wording to suit himself. Paul says 
‘dwelling in light unapproachable’ (7 Tim 6.16). There is a considerable differ- 
ence between saying that he is something, and saying that he is in something. 
The one who says, ‘dwelling in light unapproachable’, by using the word for 
dwelling did not refer to him, but to what is around him, and that on our argu- 
ment is the same as the Gospel verse, which says that the Father is in the Son. 
For the Son is true Light, and Truth is unapproachable by falsehood; so the Son 
is Light inapproachable, in which the Father dwells, [or indeed, in whom the 
Father is].2° 


201 Jaeger deletes the bracketed words as an alternative reading in the manuscripts. 
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§§26-34 Does the evidence indicate that the Son’s Light is less than 
the Father's? 
26. Still he struggles with his vanities, and says, 


From the actual facts and the sayings we believe in, I provide the proof 
of my words. 


(Such is his promise. Whether he proceeds with the argument to suit his prom- 
ises, the intelligent hearer will surely observe.) 


Blessed John, he says, having said that the Word was in the beginning, 
and having called him Life, and having then named the Life “Light”, a lit- 
tle | further on says, “and the Word became flesh.’ If then the Life is Light, 
and the Word Life, and the Word became flesh, it becomes apparent from 
this that the Light came to be in flesh. 


27. What? Because the Light, the Life, God, and the Word were manifested in 
flesh, therefore the true Light differs from the Light in the Father?—and yet 
it is attested by the Gospel that even when it was in the darkness it remained 
unapproachable by the contrary nature: ‘The Light shone in the darkness, it 
says, ‘and the darkness did not grasp it’ (Jn 1.5). If then the Light had been 
changed into its opposite and dominated by the gloom when it came to be 
in darkness, that would have been a strong proof for those who want to show 
how much this Light differs for the worse as compared with that held to be in 
the Father. 28. If however the Word, though it comes to be in flesh, remains 
Word, and the Light, though it shines in the darkness, is no less Light, admit- 
ting no community with its opposite, and the Life, though it comes to be in 
death, is preserved within itself, and the God, though he is subjected to the 
form of the slave, does not actually become a slave, but the subordinate is 
exalted to lordship and royalty, making Lord and Christ what was lowly and 
human, how does he demonstrate by this the change of the Light for the 
worse, when both alike remain unchanged for the worse and invariable? He 
does not even notice that the one who saw the enfleshed Word, who was 
both Light and Life and God, through the visible glory perceived the Father 
of glory, and said, ‘We have seen his glory, glory as of an Only-begotten from a 
Father’ (Jn 1.14). 

| 29. He has however come to the irrefutable argument, which we long since 
detected as following from what he had said, but is now stated in naked terms: 
he wants to demonstrate that the essential being of the Son is something 
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passible and fragile, differing not at all from the material nature subject to flux, 
so as to demonstrate thereby his difference from the Father. He says: 


If he is able to show the God over all too, who is indeed unapproach- 
able Light, having become enfleshed, or being able to do so, came under 
authority, obeyed commandments, lived by human laws, or was crucified, 
let him say that Light is equal to Light. 


30. If these things had been alleged by us in our investigations as a conse- 
quence of the previous arguments, and they were not substantiated by his 
words, everybody would have accused us of lying, as if we were in a verbal 
frenzy exposing the doctrine of our opponents to this charge of absurdity. As 
it is, there is support for the view that we are with due discretion correcting by 
the truth the argument of the heresy, in the fact that even they themselves do 
not leave unmentioned the absurdity which appears in what follows. Look how 
undisguised and frank is their war against the Only-begotten God, and how his 
work of loving kindness is reckoned by his enemies an insult and imputation 
against the nature of the Son of God, as if he had slithered down into life in the 
flesh and the suffering of the cross, not by deliberate choice, but by his own 
nature. 31. It is natural for stone to fall downwards and for fire the opposite, and 
the substances do not exchange characteristics with each other, so that stone 
should become airborne and fire be heavy and fall downwards; in just the same 
way they argue that | the sufferings are essentially combined with the Son’s 
nature, and for this reason it comes to what is akin and proper to itself, while 
that of the Father, being free from such passions, remains unapproachable by 
the assault of evil. For he says that the God over all, who is indeed unapproach- 
able Light, neither became enfleshed, nor is able to do so. 32. It was enough 
to make the first of the statements, that the Father did not become enfleshed; 
as it is, by what is added the argument for absurdity is two-fold: he is either 
accusing the Son of evil, or the Father of impotence. 33. If participation in the 
flesh is an evil, he is affirming the wickedness of the Only-begotten God; if 
generous kindness is a good, he is demonstrating that the Father is incapable 
of the good, by saying that he was unable to exercise such grace through flesh. 
Yet everybody knows that lifegiving power proceeds into operation alike from 
Father and Son. ‘Just as the Father raises the dead,’ he says, ‘so the Son makes 
alive those whom he will’ (Jn 5.21); he refers to us, who have fallen away from 
true life, as ‘dead’. 34. If then, just as the Father gives life, so also, and in no 
other way, the Son exercises the same grace, why does God’s enemy use his 
blasphemous tongue against both, insulting the Father as impotent towards 
the good, and the Son as associated with evil? 
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§§35-44 Eunomius argues that only the Father’s Light is 
inapproachable 
35. ‘Nevertheless, he says, ‘the one Light is not equal to the other, because one 
is called “true”, the other “unapproachable’. 

Therefore the true is reckoned inferior.2°* Why? Indeed, for this very reason 
the godhead of the Father is deemed to be greater and higher than that of the 
Son, because the one | is described in the Gospel as ‘true’ God (Jn 17.3), while 
the other lacks the adjective. So why does the same word indicate superiority 
in the concept where godhead is concerned, inferiority in the case of light? For 
if the reason he says the Father is greater than the Son, is that he is true God, 
on the same principle the Son will be confessed as greater than the Father, 
because the one is called ‘true’ Light, the other is not. 36. However, 


This Light, he says, effected the works of love of humanity, the other 
remained inoperative for giving grace of this kind. 


A new kind of promotion! They judge the one who performs no works of love 
of humanity higher than the one who effects them. There never was and never 
will be such an idea among Christians, whereby it is argued that not every good 
which there is in beings has its source in the Father. Among those who think 
aright the chief good in our case is believed to be the way back to life. This 
however was achieved through the dispensation of the Lord in his manhood, 
with the Father not inactive and inoperative, as the heresy would have it, hold- 
ing himself apart at the time of that dispensation. That is not what he shows 
us, who said, ‘He that sent me is with me’ (Jn 8.29), and ‘The Father abiding in 
me does these works’ (Jn 14.10). 37. Why then does the heresy claim the work 
of grace on our behalf as the Son’s alone, and exclude the Father from a share 
in the thanksgiving for things restored? The return of thanks is naturally owed 
only to benefactors, and the one who is incapable of giving benefit is surely 
not included in the thanksgiving. You see how in every way their | plan to blas- 
pheme the Only-begotten turns back in reverse, with consequent effects on the 
Father instead. In my view this sort of thing was bound to happen. If ‘he who 
honours the Son honours the Father, as the divine declaration says (Jn 5.23), 
then conversely efforts against the Son have their consequences for the Father. 
38. I say that, for those who simply accept the message of the cross and resur- 
rection, the same gift of grace should be the subject of equal thanksgiving both 
to Father and Son, since the Son carried out the Father’s will, which is that 
all mankind should be saved, as the Apostle says (7 Tim 2.4); and we should 
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equally honour for this grace both the Father and the Son, because salvation 
would not have come to us, had not the good purpose of the Father through his 
own Power reached out to us to effect it, and we learn from the Scriptures that 
the Son is the Power of the Father. 

39. Let us look again at what is said: 


If he is able to show the God over all too, who is indeed unapproach- 
able Light, having become enfleshed, or being able to do so, came under 
authority, let him say that Light is equal to Light.2% 


The purpose of what is said is obvious from the logical structure of the words, 
namely that he does not think that by his almighty power the Son is capable 
also of love of humanity of this kind, but that he allowed himself to suffer by 
crucifixion because he was passible by nature. 4o. I thought about this, and 
considered the question of where he came upon such ideas about the Deity, 
that the Unbegotten | is Light unapproachable by its contrary and thought 
of as purely passionless and undefiled, while the Begotten is ambiguous in 
nature, so that it does not retain its deity absolute and pure in impassibility, 
but has its being combined and commingled with opposites, a being which 
both yearns for participation in the Good and is diverted towards a disposition 
subject to passion. Since I could not find in the scriptures the basis for such 
absurdities, it occurred to me to wonder whether he had admired the myths 
of the Egyptians about the deity, and mixed in their views in what he thinks 
about the Only-begotten. 41. It is reported that they say that their outlandish 
idol-making, when they attach certain animal forms to human bodies, are a 
symbol of their mixed nature, which they call a daemon,? and that this is 
more refined than human nature and superior in power to our nature, yet does 
not have divinity unmixed or undiluted, but combined with mental life (pvatc) 
and corporeal sensation, so that it receives pleasure and pain, none of which 
is true of the unbegotten God. They too use this concept, attributing unbegot- 
tenness to what is, in their thinking, the transcendent God. It seems therefore 
to us that this clever theologian has brought Anubis, Isis or Osiris from the 
dark Egyptian shrines into the Christian Gospel, without actually confessing 
the names; though there is surely no difference in the impiety between one 
who confesses the names of the idols, and the one who holds these opinions of 
them in himself, while avoiding the names. 42. If then they can find no support 


203 Abbreviating the quotation in §29 above. 
204 The Greek daiuwv, from which we get the English word ‘demon, usually referred to a 
minor divinity, like a nymph or local god. 
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for this impiety in the divine scripture, and their argument gets its strength 
from hieroglyphic symbols, it is surely not difficult to see what men of good 
will ought | to think about them. 

That we are not making this accusation merely abusively, Eunomius himself 
would be our witness in his own words, when he says that the Unbegotten 
is unapproachable Light and not able to enter the experience of sufferings, 
and states that in the case of the Begotten such a condition is proper and con- 
genital. So man would receive no favour from the Only-begotten God in the 
things he suffered, if he actually slipped automatically, as they tell us, into the 
experience of the sufferings, since his passible being would drag him naturally 
to this, and that merits no thanks. 43. For who would regard what happens of 
necessity as a matter for gratitude, even if it were beneficial and helpful? We 
do not acknowledge the heat of fire or the fluidity of water as a favour, since 
we attribute what is done to a necessity of nature, for fire cannot quit its heat- 
ing function, nor water remain stable on a flat surface, but of its own accord 
gets forward momentum from its sloping situation. So if they say that it was by 
necessity of nature that the benefit through taking flesh was done by the Son 
to mankind, they surely acknowledge no favour, because they attribute what 
he did, not to a power to act freely, but to a necessity of nature. 44. If however 
they are conscious of the benefit of the gift and do not honour it, I am afraid 
their impiety may again go into reverse, and make the passionate status of the 
Son superior to the passionlessness of the Father, shifting right judgment to 
the one they regard as Good. For if the Son too, in the same fashion they teach 
about the Father, had ended up immune to suffering, | the disastrous state 
of our race would have remained incorrigible: there would have been none 
to deliver mankind into imperishable life by his personal experience. Thus 
unawares the cunning of the sophists, by the arguments it uses to demolish 
the majesty of the Only-begotten God, advances him towards greater and more 
honourable notions, if indeed the one who is able to act for good is more hon- 
ourable than the one who is not. 


§§45-54 Eunomius’ distinction of Light from Light supports 

orthodox theology 
45. However, I am aware that my book is getting somewhat disorderly. It does 
not stay in its correct course, but like a hot and headstrong foal is carried away 
by the arguments of our adversaries towards the absurdities of their position. 
It must therefore be allowed excessively to defy the rein in order to deal with 
absurdities. The kindly hearer will pardon the things said, not attributing the 
absurdity arising from the investigation to us, but to those who lay down bad 
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principles. It is for us to turn our attention to something else in his writing. 
46. He says: 


He also makes God composite for us, by suggesting that the Light is com- 
mon, but that they are distinct one from another by certain characteris- 
tics and various differences, for what coincides in one shared aspect, but 
distinguished by certain differences and sets of characteristics, is no less 
composite. 


Our argument with this is brief and easily dealt with. The charge he brings 
against our teachings, if he did not state it in his own words, is a charge we 
plead guilty to. Let us note the things he has written. He names the Lord ‘true 
Light’, and the Father, ‘unapproachable Light’; so he himself has acknowledged 
they have light in common, since he so names both. 47. Since names are | 
attached to realities, as he stipulates in many places, we do not think it is as 
a mere word that ‘Light’ is uttered without meaning in the case of the divine 
nature, but it designates an underlying reality. Therefore, given the sharing of 
the name, they are admitting the identity of the things indicated, since when 
things have the same name, they have declared their natures to be no different. 
Since then one thing is meant by ‘Light, the addition of ‘unapproachable’ and 
‘true’ on the heretical argument distinguishes the universal by the particulars, 
so that one Light is thought of as the Father's, the other as the Son’s: they are 
distinguished by their characteristics. He must either abolish the peculiar fea- 
tures, so that what he says does not argue the divinity to be composite, or he 
should not blame us for things which he can see in his own arguments. 48. The 
account does not at all thereby damage the divine simplicity, since being is 
not community and particularity, in such a way that the combination of these 
proves the object to be composite. The being in itself, whatever it may be by 
nature, abides, being just what it is. Any one who has some intelligence would 
say that these things are what are perceived and understood to apply to them, 
since it is even possible to observe something in common between the divine 
nature and us men, but the divine is not therefore humanity, nor the human, 
deity. 49. Believing that God is good, we know that this word is used by scrip- 
ture for mankind, but the particularity of each divides the community arising 
from the common name; the one, being the fount of goodness, is named after 
it, while the one who shares that goodness also participates in the name, and 
God is not composite just because he shares the designation ‘good’ with man. 
| It is therefore plainly to be concluded from this that the definition of what is 
held in common is one thing, that of the being another; and any composition 
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or multiplicity in the simple and unquantifiable nature is no more argued on 
this ground, if one of the things attributed to it is either considered in its par- 
ticularity or gets the designation because of some common feature. 

50. Let us now go on to another of the things he has said, passing over 
the ravings in between, where he laboriously makes a lot of noise about the 
Aristotelian classification of beings, and in what we have written elaborates 
on the kinds and species and distinctions and indivisibles, and deploys all 
the rest of the technical logic of the Categories to attack our doctrines. So 
leaving that aside, let us take our argument on to his serious point, the most 
difficult to refute. With the fury of a Demosthenes he has shot his book against 
us and declared himself another Paianeus from Oltiseris,?°> imitating the 
orator’s sharp shooting in his battle with us. I will quote verbatim our word- 
smith’s words: 


Yes, he says. but if, since “begotten” is the opposite of “unbegotten”, the 
begotten Light meets the unbegotten Light on equal terms, the one will 
be light, the other darkness. 


The sharpness and accuracy of this antithetical confrontation, any one with 
leisure may perceive from his words. I would like to ask him who acts our part, 
either to use our words, or to present his imitation of our speech as closely 
as possible, or else as he has learnt and is able, to use his book to argue for 
himself and not for us. For, lest any one of our people be misled in such a way 
as | to think that, because ‘begotten’ is opposite in meaning to ‘unbegotten’, 
decline is implied of one from the other. Not every contrary is distinguished 
by decline, but its opposition consists wholly in the difference indicated, as we 
might say someone is asleep or not asleep, seated or not seated, begotten or 
not begotten, and everything else of the same kind, where removing the one 
means positing its contrary. So just as living is not a declining from not living, 
but total opposition, so we reckon that having been begotten is not a decline 
from not having been begotten, but its contradiction and absolute antithesis, 
so that what is signified in each has nothing in common with the other in any 
way whether small or large. He therefore who says that what is deemed con- 
trary declines from its opposite must produce the argument in his own name. 
53. Our own naiveté tells us that things analogous to opposites differ between 
themselves to the same extent as their prototypes do. So if Eunomius perceives 
the same difference in the Light as he does between begotten and unbegotten, 


205 Demosthenes, the most famous of the ancient Athenian orators, came from the deme or 
clan called Paianeus. Eunomius came from Oltiseris in Cappadocia. 
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I shall respond by using our argument, that as in that case the one part of the 
contradiction continues to have nothing in common with its contrary, so, if 
indeed the Light is attached to one side of the antithesis, then its other part- 
ner will certainly be shown to be bound up with darkness: the necessity of 
the antithesis will, on the analogy of what precedes, set the principle of light 
against its opposite. 

54. This is what we, who ‘set our hands to writing without training in logic, 
as our abuser says, offer rustically in our local dialect to the new Paianeus. As 
to why he has struggled against this contradiction, shooting at us hot and fire- 
breathing words with the force of a Demosthenes, let those who enjoy a laugh 
go to our orator’s actual writings. Our own is not too difficult to put into action 
for refuting the doctrines of the impious, but for poking fun at the ignorance of 
the uneducated it is quite unsuitable. 


PART THREE 


Commentary 


Prasentation von Contra Eunomium I11 


Volker Henning Drecoll 


1 Eigenart und erste Gliederung von CE III 1 


Das erste Buch von CE III nimmt unter den zehn touo insgesamt eine 
Sonderstellung ein. Gregor zitiert namlich nach einem knappen Proémium ein 
ausgewahltes Zitat aus dem Prodmium des 3. Buches der Apologia Apologiae! 
und entwickelt, von da ausgehend, eine Art Generalabrechnung mit der hete- 
roousianischen? Theologie des Eunomius.? Dabei verwendet er noch drei 
weitere Zitate, die jedoch der Auslegung des anfangs angefiihrten Zitats zuge- 
ordnet werden. Das Buch weist also nicht die Struktur auf, dass einfach Zitat 
nach Zitat an der Argumentation des Eunomius entlanggegangen und jeweils 
eine mehr oder weniger lange Widerlegung angefiigt wird, sondern Gregor 
geht nach und nach den Aspekten des anfangs angefiihrten Zitates nach und 
flicht dabei als Beleg noch weitere Zitate ein.t Von den Langenverhiltnissen 
ist sodann der ausfiihrliche, exkursartige Abschnitt iiber Prov 8 auffallig, der 
ungefahr ein Drittel des Buches ausmacht, aber nicht unmittelbar Eunomius 
widerlegt. Das Buch lasst sich insgesamt wie folgt gliedern:5 


3,1-4,17 Probmium 

4,18-10,21 Zitat aus dem Pro6mium von Apol. Apol. HI (Eun.-Zitat: 4,20-25) und 
Selbstwiderspruch zu einem weiteren Eunomiuszitat (6,6-13) 

daran anschliefend: 10,22—27,8 Exkurs zu Prov 8,22 


1 So die explizite Angabe in CE III1,4 (GNo II 4,18f. Jaeger). 

2 Die Bezeichnung ,Heteroousianer“ hat gegeniiber Bezeichnungen wie ,Neuarianer“ und 
»AnhomGer“ den Vorteil, praziser den theologischen Ansatz des Aetius und Eunomius wie- 
derzugeben, vgl. C. A. Beeley, Gregory of Nazianzus on the Trinity and the Knowledge of God. 
In Your Light We Shall See Light, Oxford Studies in Historical Theology, Oxford 2008, 21. Aetius 
und Eunomius haben das Stichwort dvoyotog nicht benutzt, sehr wohl aber betont, dass der 
Sohn in der ovata vom Vater verschieden, d.h. étepoc ist. 

3 Vgl. Vaggione 16 Anm. 2. 

4 Anders Vaggione 116, der nur das erste Zitat dem Probmium zuweist. 

5 Vel. den Gliederungsvorschlag bei B. Pottier, Diew et le Christ selon Grégoire de Nysse. Etude 
systématique du Contre Eunome avec traduction inédite des extraits d’'Eunome, Namur 1994, 
431-433, der sich allerdings nicht an den Eunomiuszitaten orientiert, sondern mit der anony- 
men byzantinischen Inhaltsangabe vergleichbar ist (Capitulatio, GNo I 9,10-10,6 Jaeger, vgl. 
die Ubersetzung bei Pottier, Dieu et le Christ, 452f.) 
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27,9-33,22 Erster Riickeriff (Eun.-Zitat teilweise wiederholt in 27,23-26): Zeugung und 
ovata 

33,23-41,18 Zweiter Riickegriff: } tod viod meoonyopta (dabei: neues Eun.-,,Zitat* in 35,2—5) 
darin: 38,17—41,18 Exkurs: Die Transzendenz der géttlichen ovata 

41,19—-46,10 Dritter Riickeriff (Eun.-Zitat wiederholt in 44,6-13 und 44,21-25), 

daran anschliefSend: 46,1—-50,5 Die Entwertung des Sohnestitels durch Eunomius (incl. 
neues Eun.-Zitat, ebd. 46,21-47,16) 

50,6—51,13: Abschluss und Uberleitung zu CE III,2 


2 Das Proomium 


Das Proémium ist mit dem von Ad Eustathium sowie mit dem von Ad Ablabium 
vergleichbar. Mit ersterem verbindet sich die Wahl eines Berufes (bei Eustathius 
ist es naheliegenderweise der Arztberuf, in Contra Eunomium II, der des 
Wettkampfers), mit Ad Ablabium ist insbesondere die Kampfesmetaphorik 
vergleichbar. Ein Wettkampfer hat zwei Moglichkeiten, den Kampf zu been- 
den, so dass der Gegner gewinnt, namlich entweder gibt er auf oder er fallt 
drei Mal. Die letztere Moglichkeit erlaubt nun den Vergleich mit dem dritten 
Buch, wobei Gregor behauptet, Eunomius sei durch die ersten Biicher schon 
zweimal umgeworfen worden.® Das dritte Buch soll also jetzt den endgiilti- 
gen Sieg besiegeln (an dieser Stelle verlautet nichts von einer Ankiindigung 
eines vierten und fiinften Buches). Gegen das von Eunomius vertretene te0d0¢ 
(3,8.13.20) bzw. seine dandty (3,11) stellt Gregor die dAn9eta (3,8.20, 4,2.9), die 
Hoffnung auf den Sieg, und die xaxoteyvia der Schlaége des Gegners stacheln 
ihn dabei nur noch an. Gregor verzichtet, so sein rhetorisches Eingestandnis 
(dporoyodpev...3,16), auf die besondere Anwendung von Rhetorik und 
Dialektik, vielmehr méchte er sich auf zwei Dinge beschraénken, namlich 
zum einen den dAnPwog Adyos und zum anderen den morschen Charakter 
(ca8pdtys) der gegnerischen Argumentation, die sich selbst widerspricht 
und in sich zusammenfallt.” Eunomius’ Argumentation enthalt, so Gregor, 
bereits in sich die &vatporh (3,13, 4,6; dies sagt Gregor wohl bereits im Vorblick 
auf das von ihm ausgewahlte Zitat aus dem Prodmium des dritten Buches 
der Apologia Apologiae, das Gregor zufolge eine Reihe von Aussagen impli- 
ziert, die Eunomius’ Theologie insgesamt widerlegen). AbschliefSend ernennt 
Gregor die Leser zu Schiedsrichtern, die zwischen dcéBeta und edvoéBeta zu 


6 CEIIl11(GNo II3,1-16 Jaeger). 
7 CEIlIl1,2 (GNo II 3,16—4,5 Jaeger). 
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entscheiden hatten.8 Der Gebrauch des Plurals jets ist wohl rhetorisch 
bedingt, verweist aber zugleich darauf, dass Gregor nicht nur fiir sich spricht, 
sondern auch fiir Basilius und die von ihm sowie Basilius vertretene theolo- 
gische Richtung. Eunomius wird erneut eindeutig negativ qualifiziert: Seine 
Argumentation ist eher ein tod Adyou efSwdov (4,8), er ist der Gegner bzw. Feind 
(éx9pd¢ 4,16 neben dvtinaAos 4,12), dem eddoc, amdty und dcéPeta (4,15) zuge- 
ordnet werden. Aufweis der inneren Widerspriichlichkeit? und Darlegung der 
Wahrheit sind die beiden Grundziele der folgenden Argumentation. 


3 Die Struktur der Widerlegung 


Das von Gregor an den Anfang gestellte Zitat ist ein Paukenschlag. Denn in 
ihm scheint Eunomius nicht weniger zuzugestehen, als dass man Christus 
als Sohn zu bezeichnen hat und die Zeugungsvorstellung angemessen ist, 
und zwar im Hinblick auf die pvova téétg und die Offenbarung (toils dévwbev 
eyvwopevoig euuevovtec).!° Gregor fiihrt dieses Zitat an, um zu zeigen, dass 
Eunomius sich selbst in Widerspriiche verwickelt.!! Dazu paraphrasiert er 
zunachst das, was Eunomius’ Aussage (seinem Versténdnis nach) impliziert!? 
und stellt dem dann ein Zitat aus einem spateren Abschnitt!® gegentiber, das 
die Widerspriichlichkeit sogleich zeigen soll. Fiir Gregor hat Eunomius mit 
seiner Aussage zugegeben, dass a) der Sohnestitel auf den povoyewys 9e6¢ im 
eigentlichen Sinne passt, und zwar aufgrund der gvowm téEt¢ und dass b) 
hierauf auch der Schriftgebrauch verweist. Damit hat Eunomius eine zentrale 
Wahrheit zugegeben, so dass dann, wenn in seinem Werk andere Aussagen 
dem widersprechen, sie mit Sicherheit der Wahrheit widersprechen (5,23-25). 

Das Zitat, das Gregor dem gegeniiberstellt und das den Widerspruch zei- 
gen soll, entstammt einem spéteren Zusammenhang und begriindet die 
Bezeichnungen moiynua und xtiopa auf drei Ebenen: a) der guava xptats, b) der 
TPOS GAANAR oXETIG TAY TEayEatwy und c) der THV cylwv ypfjots. Das (aus dem 
Kontext isolierte) Zitat besagt nicht ausdriicklich, dass die Bezeichnungen 


CE 1111,3 (GNo II 4,9-17 Jaeger). 
Vgl. Pottier, Dieu et le Christ,Namur 1994, 78f. 

10 —- CE'Il.1,4 (GNo II. 4,18-25 Jaeger). 

11 ~—- CE Ill1,4 (GNo II 5,4—7 Jaeger). 

12 ~~ CE Ill1,5f. (GNo II 5,9—-6,2 Jaeger). 

13. Dass zwischen den beiden Zitaten eine langere Textpassage liegt, geht aus CE III 1,7 
(GNO II, 6,3-6 Jaeger) hervor. 
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Totno und xticpe auf den Sohn bezogen werden sollen (doch ist dies im Duktus 
der eunomianischen Theologie sehr wahrscheinlich). Dementsprechend 
beginnt Gregor seine Widerlegung damit, dass er zugibt, dass dies als 
Beschreibung des Verhaltnisses zwischen Schépfer und Schépfung durchaus 
stimmt.¥ Fiir den Fall, dass Eunomius dies jedoch auf den eingeborenen Sohn 
beziehen méchte, stellt Gregor die Riickfrage, welche tov ayiwv yprjats hierfiir 
angefiithrt werden kénne.!> Unter dem Gebrauch der Heiligen versteht Gregor 
dann die Autoren der Schrift (also nicht die kirchliche Tradition), ein bibli- 
scher Beleg, den Sohn als Geschépf und Machwerk zu bezeichnen, existiere 
nicht.!6 Schon ein Blick auf die im Johannesprolog benutzten Wendungen und 
die Aussage, dass alles durch ihn geworden ist (Joh 1,3), zeigen dies (Gregor 
fiigt auch noch yapaxtyp und a&mabyacua aus Hebr. 1,3 hinzu).!7 Eunomius 
kann sich auch nicht darauf berufen, dass diese Bezeichnungen homonym 
auch fiir die Sch6pfung gebraucht wiirden, insofern bleibt er laut Gregor den 
Schriftbeleg schuldig.!® 

Im Sinne einer Prosopopoiie formuliert Gregor dann den Einwand, dass 
Prov 8,22-25 dies eben sehr wohl besage. Hierauf folgt ein langer Exkurs, der 
sich mit Prov 8 beschaftigt (s. dazu unten 4.a). Der Exkurs zur Auslegung von 
Prov 8,22 richtet sich gezielt gegen eine Stromung, deren Meinung in der 3. 
Person Plural referiert wird. Diese Gruppe wird als ot ey@pot tH¢ &ANOeiag qua- 
lifiziert, die zugleich dceBeis und cvxogdvtat sind.!® Die Notiz, dass diese 
Meinung widerlegt ist, die Gegner also keine Aussage (qwvy) der Heiligen vor- 
bringen kénnen, durch die der Eingeborene als Geschépf erwiesen ist,?° ver- 
bindet Gregor mit einer Wendung aus dem anfangs genannten Eunomiuszitat 
(26,27f.) und bereitet damit die Riickkehr zur Auseinandersetzung gezielt mit 
Eunomius vor, der dann auch wenig spater (27,9) genannt wird. Der Abschluss 
des Exkurses zu Prov 8,22 weist dariiberhinaus die genannte Doppelstruktur 
(Refutation und Affirmation) auf, da auf das Fazit, dass ein biblischer Beleg fiir 
die Qualifizierung als xtioye nicht existiert, eine kurze affirmative Erlauterung 


14 ~—- CE III1,8 (GNo II 6,13-25 Jaeger). 

15 CETII19f. (GNo II 7,1-13 Jaeger). 

16 CE Ill 1,u1f. (GNo II 7,14-8,2 Jaeger), vgl. M. Canévet, Grégoire de Nysse et l’herméneutique 
biblique. Etude des rapports entre le langage et la connaissance de Dieu, Etudes augustini- 
ennes, série Antiquité 99, Paris 1983, 72f. 

17 ~—«CETIL1,12-14 (GNO II 8,2-26 Jaeger). 

18 CE 111 1,15-20 (GNO II 8,27-10,21 Jaeger). 

19 ~=CE III. 1,64 (GNo II 26,11-20 Jaeger). Der Einwand ist also nicht direkt auf Eunomius’ 
Entgegnung auf Basilius, Adv. Eun. II 2, zu verstehen, wie Vaggione 16 meint. 

20 = CE III 1,65 (GNo II. 26,20-28 Jaeger). 
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der eigenen Position folgt: Der Sohn ist laut der Taufgeschichte im Evangelium 
[Mt 3,17 parr.] der vlog &yamntés, er hat die puoum oixetdtyg, ist [entsprechend 
dem Nizanum|] wahrer Gott aus wahrem Gott und hat alles, was fiir den Vater 
angenommen wird, weil beide eins sind [vgl. Joh 10,30].?! 

Die Auseinandersetzung mit Eunomius geht dann davon aus, dass 
bereits als Resultat erreicht ist, dass sich in Eunomius‘ Denken ein eklatan- 
ter Widerspruch festmachen lasst: Auf der einen Seite behaupte Eunomius, 
man miisse did To yevvySyvot von einem Sohn sprechen, auf der anderen Seite 
sage er, man miisse ihn dtd tO xttcO¥vor nicht mehr Sohn, sondern notnpa 
etc. nennen. Natiirlich pladiert Gregor dafiir, sich fiir die erste der beiden 
widerspriichlichen Aussagen zu entscheiden. Als Beleg greift er dann auf das 
anfangs bereits angefiihrte Zitat aus dem Pro6mium zuriick. Dies wird der 
Ausgangspunkt einer langeren Argumentation, in der Gregor aus dem Begriff 
y yewn Seton ovata abzuleiten versucht, dass Eunomius sehr wohl Gezeugtsein 
und ovata unterscheide (weil seine Redeweise eben a) die ovcia als solche 
voraussetzt und diese dann b) als gezeugte qualifiziert). Dabei kiindigt er an, 
dass er diesen Gedanken mit mehr Mithe (piAonovwtepov) entfalten will, und 
zwar in zweifacher Hinsicht: a) Zum einen soll die Argumentation als in sich 
selbst schlecht erwiesen werden, b) zum anderen soll erwiesen werden, dass 
die Argumentation als xa@’ nudv gerichtet nicht iiberzeugt.?? Es lasst sich fra- 
gen, inwiefern Gregor diese Ankiindigung realisiert. Zunachst wendet er sich 
dem Aufweis zu, dass die Argumentation des Eunomius schlecht gemacht 
ist: xaxovpyia bzw. xaxoupyetv (28,10.11). Dann wird gesagt, dass die Schwache 
der Argumentation (scil. gegen Basilius und Gregor) genau dadurch gezeigt 
werden soll, wodurch auch die xaxouvpyia gezeigt werden soll. Insofern redu- 
ziert sich die ,Doppelstrategie“ eigentlich auf den Nachweis, dass Eunomius in 
sich widerspriichlich sei. Genau dem entspricht das weitere Vorgehen, in dem 
Gregor die Widerspriichlichkeit der eunomianischen Theologie aufzuweisen 
versucht, und zwar in mehreren Schritten: 

a) Dass Eunomius die ovcix von dem Gezeugtsein (entgegen seiner 
Intenion) doch unterscheidet, wenn er von einer ovcta yevvnSetou spricht, ver- 
deutlicht Gregor an zwei Beispielen: der Unterscheidung von Geburt und Frau 
aus dem biblischen Beispiel in Joh 16,2177 und dem Beispiel von Adam und 
Abel, das eine entsprechende Argumentation des Basilius weiterentwickelt 


21 CE 111,65 (GNO II 26,28—27,8 Jaeger). 
22  CEII11,68 (GNo II 28,6-u1 Jaeger). 
23 CE I111,70-72 (GNO II 28,25-29,26 Jaeger). 
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(Adam ist nicht gezeugt, Abel und Adam stimmen in ihrer gvotc iiberein, 
obwohl Abel gezeugt ist, Adam aber nicht).?+ 

Der Bezeichnung des Eingeborenen als yevvytdg geht Gregor abschlies- 
send nach, bevor er die Argumentation biindelt. Natiirlich ist die Zeugungs- 
vorstellung in der Trinitétslehre in zwei Bereichen von der menschlichen 
Zeugung zu unterscheiden: zum einen sind alle fleischlichen Vorstellungen 
auszublenden, sodann ist jegliche Stactyuatim evvoiw abzulehnen, womit 
Gregor hier insbesondere die zeitliche Vorstellung meint, die bei Gott nicht 
gegeben ist. Dies bezieht Gregor dann gerade auf das Vater-Sein Gottes, das 
er als Ursprung weiterer Abstrakta deutet: Wenn Gott Vater ist, und dieses 
Vater-Sein bedeutet, dass von ihm alles Leben, alle Wahrheit, Weisheit, Licht, 
Heiligung, Kraft etc. stammt, dann bedeutet die Annahme, dass Gott irgend- 
wann nicht Vater war (weil der Sohn erst spater entstanden ist), dass Gott 
irgendwann ohne Leben, Wahrheit, Weisheit etc. bestand. Insofern wiirde 
durch diese Annahme ein Mangel an Gutem auch fiir den Vater angenommen 
bzw. der Vater ,entehrt“.25 

Mit der Notiz, dass durch das Gesagte } &tovia ths xaxovpyias aufgewie- 
sen sei, schlief$t Gregor diesen Abschnitt ab.2° Dabei rekapituliert er seine 
Argumentation noch einmal: Der Gegensatz zwischen ungezeugter und 
gezeugter ovcta lasst sich nicht aufrechterhalten, weil a) die ovcia auch von 
Eunomius von dem Ungezeugtsein/Gezeugtsein unterschieden wird (wenn 
auch gegen die Intention des Eunomius), b) die Differenz zwischen unge- 
zeugt und gezeugt keineswegs eine Differenz in der vats zwingend notwendig 
macht, wie das Adam-Abel-Beispiel zeigt, sondern sich umgekehrt durch die 
Zeugungsvorstellung ausdriicken lasst, dass der Sohn alles ist, was der Vater 
ist: er ist Licht aus Licht, wahrer Gott aus wahrem Gott, womit erneut auf das 
Nizinum (oder auch das Nizéno-Konstantinopolitanum) zuriickgegriffen 
wird (der Ausdruck miotig in der Wendung xatd tov amAodv Te Kal Stwtixdv 
THS “a8” Huds miotews Aoyov [33,14f.] kann dabei sogar als Bezeichnung des 
Glaubensbekenntnisses verstanden werden).?” 


24 ~CE II 1,73-76 (GNo II 29,27-31,3 Jaeger), vgl. J. Zachhuber, Human Nature in Gregory of 
Nyssa. Philosophical Background and Theological Significance, Supplements to Vigiliae 
Christianae 46, Leiden 2000, 98-101. Vgl. CE II 491 (GNO I 369,22-30 Jager); zu Adam 
vel. Basilius, Adv. Eun. 115 (SC 299, 226,19—35 Sesboiié), der allerdings, da es ihm um das 
Padikat &yévvytos geht, Abel nicht nennt. 

25 CEII11,77-82 (GNo II 31,4-32,23 Jaeger). 

26 = CE I. 1,83 (GNo II 32,24—29 Jaeger). 

27 ~+CEII11,84f. (GNo II 32.24-33.17 Jaeger). 
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Eine polemische praeteritio (Gregor wolle natiirlich sich nicht langer damit 
beschaftigen, mit welchem Ziel [cxomd¢] Eunomius seine unsinnige und in 
sich widerspriichliche Theologie entwickle)8 stellt dann die Uberleitung zu 
einem neuen Thema dar, das dann in einem weiteren Schritt zu dem Thema 
der Sohnestitulatur fiihrt. Die grundlegende Frage ist dabei die, ob die xatd 
gvow oyxéotg den entsprechenden Gebrauch der ovoyata mit sich bringt 
(33,26f.). Gregor greift dazu auf das anfangs angefiihrte Eunomiuszitat zuriick, 
in dem ein nachgestellter Genitivus absolutus sagt, dass die gezeugte odcia 
und die Sohnesbezeichnung die so beschaffene cyéotg annehmen (scil. dass 
man den Sohn yevvytos und yéwyua?? nennen muss und damit nicht nur eine 
periphere Eigenschaft angibt, sondern den Bereich der pvatc selbst). Dieser 
Genitivus absolutus ths yevvyfetons odciag xai tig tod vied mpooyyopias tH 
TOLAUTYHY TOV dvordtwy olxetouuevys cyeotv ist aus mehreren Griinden schwer 
verstandlich, erst recht ohne den direkten Kontext des Satzes im Duktus des 
Eunomius, der nicht erkennbar ist: Zum einen fragt sich, welche cyéotg genau 
gemeint ist, worauf also das Attribut toixdt) verweist. Zum anderen ist das 
Partizip oixetouyevyn¢g schwer verstaindlich. Da das Verb ein Akkusativobjekt, 
eben oxéow, bei sich hat, ist die Form als Medium zu interpretieren und ana- 
log zu Wendungen wie Adyov oixetoduat oder auch ovyyévetav oixeroduot zu 
verstehen: sich aneignen, sich zu eigen machen, annehmen, aufweisen.2° Im 
Deutschen ist der sprachliche Zusammenhang mit 10 oixeiov schwer (,zu 
eigen“) oder gar nicht ausdriickbar. Genau auf diesen Zusammenhang zielt 
aber Gregors Riickeriff auf das Eunomiuszitat: ty cyéow oixetoduat (4,24f. = 
34,14f.) heist dann cyeow exe twa mpd¢ dAANAa xai oixeloTy TH (34,2f; vel. auch 
TO olxetov Evdeixvupt 36,1f.). Gregor liest also das Eunomiuszitat als Beleg dafiir, 
dass zwischen der odcia und der mpocyyopia eine Relation besteht, die auf die 
Zusammengehorigkeit (oixetoty¢) verweist. Vorausgesetzt ist, dass Eunomius 
annimmt, dass die Bezeichnungen als yewn9eton odaia bzw. als Sohn (was aller- 
dings in einem besonderen Sinne zu verstehen ist, dazu unten) unmittelbar 
auf eine Relation im Bereich der vats verweisen. Fiir Eunomius folgt daraus 


28 = CEI 1,86f. (GNo II 33,17—-25 Jaeger). 

29 ~—_ Basilius hatte das Neutrum yévvyue strikt als unbiblisch abgelehnt, vgl. V. H. Drecoll, Die 
Entwicklung der Trinitétslehre des Basilius von Cdsarea. Sein Weg vom Homéusianer zum 
Neonizdner, FKDG 66, Gottingen 1996, 124. Das wirkt sich auch bei Gregor dahingehend 
aus, dass er den Begriff nur selten und ausschlief$lich im Kontext der Auseinandersetzung 
mit Eunomius in CE II 1-2 benutzt, vgl. F. Mann, ,yévvnua, Lexicon Gregorianum 2 (2000), 
1226. 

30 ~—sC Vel. F. Mann, , oixetow“, Lexicon Gregorianum 6 (2007), 683-685, 684. 
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natiirlich, dass sich an diesen Bezeichnungen die Verschiedenheit der obcta 
bzw. vats zeigen lasst. 

Gregor dreht das Argument um: Wenn tatsachlich ein Zusammenhang 
zwischen Bezeichnungen und Wesen/Natur besteht, dann miisste sich eigent- 
lich genau das Gegenteil von dem ergeben, was Eunomius vertritt, namlich 
der Aufweis der Zusammengehérigkeit des Wesens. Aus der tv meocynyopiav 
oixetotms kann man dann auf das 16 xat’ obdctav oixeiov schliefSen (33,27-34,1). 
Diese Polemik soll erweisen, dass Eunomius wider Willen mit dem, was er 
sagt, genau das erweist, was er bekampft, er wird ein cvviyopos && dveryuns tod 
xotvod THs ovaias.3! Dies belegt Gregor gerade fiir den Sohnestitel mit einem 
weiteren Eunomiuszitat, bei dem allerdings nicht ganz eindeutig ist, ob die 
Apologia Apologiae wortlich zitiert wird (denkbar ware auch ein Referat, das 
Gregor selbst in Anlehnung an eine Eunomiusstelle formuliert hat). Dieses 
Zitat bzw. Referat verweist auf die Selbstbezeichnung Christi als viog &ev8pwmov 
und gibt Gregor Gelegenheit, in knappen Satzen eine Christologie zu entfalten 
(s. dazu unten 4.b). Damit wird jedoch nicht ein neuer Argumentationsstrang 
anhand eines neuen Zitats erdffnet, vielmehr kehrt Gregor anschliefend zu 
seinem Riickeriff auf das anfangs genannte Eunomiuszitat zuriick (36,1-5) 
und versucht, plausibel zu machen, inwiefern sich aus dem von Eunomius 
hergestellten Zusammenhang zwischen Namen und Wesen/Natur eigentlich 
die besondere wesenhafte Zusammengehorigkeit von Vater und Sohn ergibt. 
Dabei greift Gregor neben verschiedenen Beispielen auch auf das Beispiel des 
Weines und des Weinstocks zuriick, das er in verschiedener Hinsicht ausdeu- 
tet. Die wesenhafte Zusammengehérigkeit (to xat’ odciav oixetov) bezieht er 
schliefilich auf die bypotys, die beide verbindet.*? Dies stellt die Frage, was 
denn in der Trinitat fiir die entsprechende wesenhafte Zusammengehirigkeit 
anzunehmen ware—und das wiederum fiihrt Gregor dazu, ausfiihrlich dar- 
zulegen, wieso sich die géttliche odcia nicht begrifflich beschreiben lasst. Der 
Exkurs tiber die Transzendenz*? (s. dazu unten 4.c) soll demnach ein mégli- 
ches Missverstandnis ausraéumen, das naémlich auch fiir Gregor ein unmittel- 
barer und essentieller Zusammenhang zwischen den Bezeichnungen und dem 
Wesen bzw. der Natur existiert. 

Das Ende dieses Exkurses signalisiert Gregor deutlich, indem er sagt, dass er 
nun wieder die &xoAov8ia aufnehmen wolle.*4 Nach einer kurzen Wiederholung 


31  CEII1,89 (GNO II 34,15-18 Jaeger). 

32 Vel. Athanasius, c. sent. Dion. 10,4 (Athanasius Werke 53,15—-21 Opitz); Pottier, Dieu et le 
Christ, 69. 

33 CE III 1,103-110 (GNO II 38, 17—-41,18 Jaeger). 

34  CEII1,1(GNo II 41,22 Jaeger). 
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des bisher Erreichten fiihrt Gregor dann ein mégliches Argument der Gegner 
an, das er nicht Eunomius zuschreibt, sondern nur als Prosopopoiie einfiihrt: 
épet yao lows 6 toi Evavtiots icyuptGouevog Sti... (42,uf.). Das Gegenargument 
besagt, dass der Sohnestitel bzw. die Bezeichnung als yéwwnua keineswegs die 
Zusammengehérigkeit im Bereich der Natur (scil. mit dem Vater bzw. Erzeuger) 
erweist, da ja in der Bibel auch vom téxvov dpyij¢ (Eph 2,3), dem dmwAias vidg 
(Joh 17,12) und dem yéwyyer exidvng (Mt 3,7) die Rede ist. Ahnliches lieSe sich 
auch fiir entsprechend positive Aussagen sagen, etwa wenn von den viol pwtd¢ 
(Joh 12,36), den viol nuépas (1. Thess 5,5) oder den téxva tod ABpacu (Mt 3,9) die 
Rede ist.5 Gregor widerlegt dies, indem er zwischen der Sohnschaft éx gdcews 
und der erworbenen Bezeichnung als Sohn unterscheidet und dies ausfiihrt.3® 
Eine solche erworbene Sohnschaft ist aber in dem anfangs angefiihrten und 
jetzt erneut angefiihrten Eunomiuszitat, das im Zentrum steht, nicht gemeint, 
da hier nicht eine tibertragen zu verstehende (xatc& petapopdv) Bezeichnung 
vorliegt?” und es sich bei Gott nicht um einen Bereich handelt, der veran- 
derlich ist. In diesem Zusammenhang trifft Gregor wiederum interessante 
Aussagen zur Christologie bzw. zur Inkarnation?® (vgl. unten 4.b). 

Im Gegenzug wirft Gregor Eunomius vor, er entleere den Sohnestitel und 
entkleide ihn seiner eigentlichen Bedeutung. Als Beleg hierfiir zitiert Gregor ein 
langes Zitat aus der Apologia Apologiae,*9 das er anschliefSend auslegt.4° Dabei 
geht er auch etwas grundlegender auf die christologischen Bezeichnungen ein 
(s. dazu unten 4.d). 

Ein kurzes, abschlieSendes Résumé stellt Eunomius noch einmal vor eine 
Alternative: Entweder bleibt er bei dem, was in dem anfangs angefiihrten 
Zitat gesagt ist, dass man ndamlich von einem Sohn und Gezeugten zu spre- 
chen hat, und der Sohnestitel gerade etwas aufweist, was zur ovcia gehért, 
dann spricht das deutlich gegen die Qualifizierung als xticua und moinua, oder 
man bleibt eben bei dem letzteren. Gregor méchte eine spezifische Auslegung 
des Sohnestitels nicht gelten lassen und erblickt in dem Bezug auf die 
Selbstbezeichnung Christi als vidg év8pwmov nur eine Vermengung (abyxvatc) 
bzw. einen besonderen Trick. 


35 CETIl1,113-115 (GNO II 42.-43.3 Jaeger). 

36 = CE Il 1,116-118 (GNo II 43.3-44.5 Jaeger). 

37.  CEII11,119-121(GNO II 44,6-45,1 Jaeger). 

38 CE I111,121-125 (GNO II 45,1-46,10 Jaeger). 

39 ~©=—- CEII11,127-129 (GNO II 46.21-47,16 Jaeger). Vaggione 117 Anm. 7 sieht in den Eunomiusbezug 
einen klaren Bezug auf Basilius, Adv. Eun. I 2 (SC 305, 12,1-16,40 Sesboiié), und zwar auf- 


grund einer Reihe von in beiden Passagen benutzten biblischen Wendungen. 
40 ~—- CE II 1,131-138 (GNo II 46.u-50.5 Jaeger). 
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a Die Auslegung von Prov 8,22 und die Schrifthermeneutik 

Prov 8,22 als Beleg fiir die Qualifizierung des Sohnes als xticya fiihrt Gregor 
auf die Vorkampfer (mpduayor) der Haresie zuriick. Er greift also nicht auf 
einen entsprechenden Text des Eunomius zuriick,*! sondern verweist auf eine 
allgemein-,arianische“ Konzeption.* Dass in Prov 8,22 mit der copia Christus 


41 Vegi. M.Cassin, ,Contre Eunome III: Lexégése structure-t-elle l'argumentation?“, in: 
M. Cassin — H. Grelier (eds.), Grégoire de Nysse: La Bible dans la construction de son 
discours, Actes du Colloque de Paris, 9-10 février 2007, Etudes Augustiniennes, série 
Antiquité 184, Paris 2008, 73-88, 77f. (anders hingegen von M. Van Parys, ,Exégése et 
théologie dans les livres Contre Eunome de Grégoire de Nysse: textes scripturaires con- 
troversés et élaboration théologique", in: M. Harl (ed.), Ecriture et culture philosophique 
dans la pensée de Grégoire de Nysse. Actes du Colloque de Chevetogne (22-26 Septembre 
1969), Leiden 1971, 169-193, 179 sowie Vaggione 16 Anm.5, der annimmt, das Eunomius 
auf Basilius, Adv. Eun. II 2 [SC 305, 12,1-16,40 Sesboiié] mit dem Zitat von Prov 8,22 und 
1 Kor 1,24 geantwortet habe). Dies wirft die Frage auf, ob Gregor a) Apologia 26 (70, 15f. 
Vaggione) kannte (oder evtl. nur die Zitate aus Basilius’ Adversus Eunomium), b) das in 
einigen Handschriften angefiigte Bekenntnis (von Vaggione als Apologia 28 gezahlt, wo 
Prov 8,22—25 ausdriicklich angefiihrt und ganz im Sinne der Auslegung des Arius gedeutet 
wird) kannte (vgl. Apologia 28, 74,20-24 Vaggione mit Arius, Urkunde 6,3f., 12,9f.; 13,9f. 
Opitz). Die Authentizitat dieses Textes ist jedoch sehr fraglich, vgl. Vaggione, Introduction 
16. In der Apologia greift Eunomius interessanterweise 6fter auf die Bezeichnungen 
yewyya und notyye zuriick (Apologia 12, 46,18—48,1; 17, 54.10.13; 18, 56,10 Vaggione), ohne 
jedoch explizit einen Bezug zu Prov 8 herzustellen. Zwar sagt Eunomius auch, dass man 
den Begriff xticua nicht ablehne (Apologia 18, 4,1-4 Vaggione), doch auch hier wird kein 
Bezug zu Prov 8 hergestellt. Insofern hatte Gregor vielleicht tatsachlich keinen Text von 
Eunomius vor Augen, der Prov 8,22 ausdriicklich dafiir benutzt hat, um die Bezeichnung 
des Sohnes als xticua zu belegen (obwohl natiirlich die Verwendung von Prov 8,22—25 
deutlich im Hintergrund der Eunomiuszitate in CE III 1,4.7 [GNo II 4,22; 6,12f. Jaeger] 
steht). 

42 Auch Markell von Ankyra und Athanasius hatten bereits eine arianische Auslegung 
von Prov 8,22 vor Augen, die sie unspezifisch einer Gruppe in der 3. Plural zuwiesen, 
vel. Markell, fragm. 9 Klostermann (Gcs Eusebius IV, 186,32: Honep adtol vopifovaw; 
nicht genauer erkennbar ist, ob damit Asterius gemeint ist); Athanasius, Or. c. Ar. II 44,1 
(Athanasius Werke I 1,2; 220,1-4 Tetz). Van Parys, ,Exégése et théologie“, 184 verweist 
aufSerdem auf Eustathius von Antiochia, fragm. 128 (CChr.SG 188,1-189,12 Declerck), der 
den Begriff 686¢ auf die ) xatd tov évOpwrov meptBory bezieht, dAnPera und Cw auf die 
gbats des Vaters (eventuell wendet sich dies auch gegen eine entsprechende ,arianische“ 
Exegese von Prov 8,22, thematisiert aber, jedenfalls in dem erhaltenen Ausschnitt, nicht 
das besonders strittige Wort éxticev). Anfang der sechziger Jahre scheint Prov 8,22 nach 
wie vor in der Diskussion gestanden zu haben, vgl. Theodoret, h.e. II 31,7f (GCs 172,2-7 
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gemeint ist, belegen die Gegner Gregor zufolge mit 1.Kor 1,24, so dass sie Prov 
8,22 als direkte Aussage des eingeborenen Gottes, dass er selbst geschaffen sei, 
auffassen. Fiir die Widerlegung dieses Beleges stellt Gregor in Aussicht, eine 
Auslegung vorzulegen, durch die der Glaube keinen Schaden nimmt. Zugleich 
werden die Aussagen aus den Proverbien als aivtywata bezeichnet.*? Die 
Widerlegung erfolgt in mehreren Schritten:#4 

I: Erstens ist die Gattung der Proverbien zu beriicksichtigen: Als mapotptor 
werden gerade Aussagen bezeichnet, die nicht direkt und vordergriindig zu 
verstehen sind.*® 

II: Der vorangehende Kontext in Prov 8 verlangt ein iibertragenes 
Verstandnis.*6 

III: Der unmittelbare Kontext (Prov 8,21a-25) verlangt ebenfalls ein iibertra- 
genes Verstandnis, genauso wie die folgenden Verse, insbesondere ist ein wort- 
liches Verstandnis von Prov 8,26—29 unsinnig.*” 

IV: Das eigene Verstandnis von Prov 8 wird skizziert: Prov 8,22 bezieht sich 
auf die xatd tov dvOpwrov olxovopia, und zwar in drei Schritten: 

IVa: Die Weisheit verweist prophetisch auf das Heilswerk Christi.48 

IVb: Prov 8,22 beschreibt nicht das Verhaltnis des Eingeborenen zum Vater, 
sondern die Inkarnation.*9 Dass mit der geschaffenen Weisheit der Inkarnierte 
gemeint ist, zeigt die Parallele zwischen R6m 13,14 und Eph 4,24 (Christus als 
der neue von Gott geschaffene Mensch, den die Christen anziehen sollen); 
eine Abwagung, ob die Auslegung von Prov 8 durch die Gegner oder in diesem 


Parmentier/Scheidweiler), vgl. H.C. Brennecke, Studien zur Geschichte der Homéer. Der 
Osten bis zum Ende der homdischen Reichskirche, Beitrége zur historischen Theologie 
73, Tiibingen 1988, 71-74 sowie die bei Epiphanius, Pan. haer. 73,29-33 erhaltene Predigt 
des Meletius iiber Prov 8,22 (Pan. haer. 73,31f.; GCs Epiphanius UI, 305, 30-306,10 Holl); 
vgl. Drecoll, Trinitdtslehre, 12f; F. Diinzl, ,Die Absetzung des Bischofs Meletius von 
Antiochien 361 n.Chr.‘, JAc 43 (2000), 71-93; T.R. Karman, Meletius von Antiochien. 
Studien zur Geschichte des trinitdtstheologischen Streits in den Jahren 360-364 n.Chr., 
Regensburger Studien zur Theologie 68, Frankfurt a.M. 2009, 75-134. Vgl. zu Prov 8,22 im 


a“ 


4. Jh. M. DelCogliano, ,Basil of Caesarea on the Primacy of the Name ,Son‘“, Revue des 
études augustiennes et patristiques 57 (2011), 45-69, 47-57. 

43  CEII11,22 (GNo II 1,8-16 Jaeger). 

44 Vel. die Gliederung des Abschnittes durch van Parys, ,Exégeése et théologie“, 182 Anm. 1. 

45  CEIIl1,23-27 (GNO II 1.16-13.18 Jaeger). 

46 CE I111,28-31 (GNo II, 13,18-14,24 Jaeger). 

47 ~~‘ CEII11,32-40 (GNo I 15.1-18.4 Jaeger). 

48 CE II11,41-47 (GNO 11 18.5-20.7 Jaeger). 

49  CEII11,48-56 (GNo II 20.8—23.27 Jaeger). 
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von Gregor vertretenen Sinne ,frémmer“ ist, fiihrt Gregor zufolge zu einem 
eindeutigen Ergebnis. 

IVec: Auch der unmittelbar folgende Kontext (Prov 8,26—34) ist iibertragen 
auf das Leben des Glaubigen zu beziehen.°° 

Den Exkurs schlief$t Gregor mit dem Ergebnis ab, dass die Gegner keinen 
Schriftbeleg aufweisen koénnen. Dies fiihrt dann zur Auseinandersetzung mit 
Eunomius zuriick.>! 

I: Die Beriicksichtigung der Gattung der Proverbien wird auf zwei Hinweise 
im Bibeltext gestiitzt, ndmlich zum einen den Titel mapotziat, zum anderen die 
einleitenden Worte des Buches, die als programmatisch aufgefasst werden. Fiir 
den Titel mapotstat zieht Gregor, gleichsam im Sinne einer Konkordanzarbeit, 
die Verwendung des Wortes im Neuen Testament heran, wo der Begriff im 
Johannesevangelium auftaucht (Joh 10,6; Joh 16,25.29). Damit wiirden im 
Evangelium die aivirypatwdetg te xal coapeis pycets bezeichnet, die neben 
dem vordergriinden (xat& Td mpdyetpov) noch einen verborgenen Sinn (xatd 
tO xpuTttov) haben bzw. neben dem ,geraden‘, d.h. direkten (én’ ed0etas) noch 
einen ,schragen‘, d.h. indirekten (xat& TO AoEdv bzw. Sid mAayiacg Eupdcews).>? 
Dem Buch der Proverbien kommt dieser Titel nun insgesamt zu (das Buch 
heift eben nicht ywOucu, copPovdAat oder didacxaria capycs, sondern mapotrtat).>3 
Dies lasst sich auch mit dem Prodémium des Proverbienbuches stiitzen: In Prov 
1,1 verweist die Reihenfolge copia und matdseia Gregor zufolge darauf, dass nicht 
die normale Erziehung gemeint sei (die ja der Weisheit vorangehen miisste), 
sondern die, die sich éx tig mapotwiag ergibt. Sodann spricht Prov 1,3 davon, 
dass die Gedanken die Intention (cxo7d¢) offenlegen (exxaAdmtw), und zwar 
dia otpogyc¢. Damit ist Gregor zufolge die Offenlegung des verborgenen Sinnes 
gemeint (genauso wie Paulus in Gal 4,20 ankiindigt, von der totopia zur tpomiy 
Sewpia iibergehen zu wollen). Gregor verdeutlicht dies durch den Vergleich 
mit dem Pfauenschwanz, der—unentfaltet—unschon und unférmig ist, zum 
Halbkreis entfaltet aber eine besondere, vielfarbig glanzende Schénheit bietet. 
Genau eine solche ,Entfaltung“ sei mit der tod Adyou ctpopy gemeint.5* 


50 CE II 1,57-63 (GNO II 24.1-26.11 Jaeger). 

51 CEIIl1,64f. (GNo II 26.u-27.8 Jaeger). 

52 CEIIIl1,23 (GNO II 1,16—26 Jaeger). Auch Athanasius betont den Charakter der mapottat, 
bei denen man nicht einfach tyy mpdxetpov AeEw annehmen diirfe. Er zieht Joh 16,25 heran 
und spricht davon, dass man das mpdcwmov feststellen miisse, von dem aus der einzelne 
Vers jeweils gesagt ist, vgl. Athanasius, Or. c. Ar. II 44,2f (Athanasius Werke I 1,2; 220.4— 
221.13 Tetz). 

53  CEII1,24 (GNo II 11.26-12.20 Jaeger). 

54  CEIIl1,26 (GNo II 21-13.9 Jaeger). 
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Damit hat Gregor die methodische Voraussetzung fiir die folgenden 
Abschnitte geschaffen. Es ist jeweils davon auszugehen, dass der Proverbientext 
nicht vordergriindig zu verstehen ist, sondern auch eine verborgene Sinnebene 
aufweist. Dies wird nicht damit begriindet, dass fiir die Schrift immer mehrere 
Bedeutungsebenen anzunehmen sind, es handelt sich also nicht um eine all- 
gemeine Begriindung fiir eine allegorische Auslegung der gesamten Schrift,5° 
schon gar nicht in einem Nebeneinander von Schriftsinnen,°® sondern um die 
Beriicksichtigung der Gattung mapotptaut. 

II: Die Anwendung dieses Prinzips geht davon aus, dass kein Abschnitt aus 
dem Proverbienbuch dvetet&otws te xai &dbewertw¢o verstanden werden soll, 
darunter liegt (Uzectt) immer die xata dvaywynv Seweta. Wenn das bei den 
Stellen schon der Fall ist, die auf den ersten Blick verstandlich erscheinen, 
ist dies erst recht fiir die undeutlichen Stellen der Fall.5” Im Hinblick auf den 
Kontext (cbugpactc) betrachtet Gregor zunichst die vorangehenden Verse, und 
zwar die direkte Rede der Weisheit ab Prov 8,12. Gregor stellt hierzu zunachst 
Aussagen aus Prov 8,12—21 zusammen, wobei er mit Prov 8,15 und 16b endet 
(Prov 8,16a wird ausgelassen).5° Nach der kurzen Bemerkung, dass diese Verse 
offensichtlich nicht éveEet&otws verstanden werden kénnen, deutet er die drei 
Bezeichnungen aus Prov 8,15.16b: Mit den BactAgis (Prov 8,15a) seien nicht alle 
(de facto ja mitunter auch schlechten) Kénige gemeint, sondern die, die zur 
BactAetx Gottes gehéren, also die rtwyol tT mvevuatt (Mt 5,3). Mit den duvactat 
(Prov 8,15b) seien die gemeint, die etwas gegen die mé&8y vermégen und nicht 
der Herrschaft der Siinde dienen. Mit der hier positiv gemeinten (énatvety) 
Tyrannei (vgl. topavvot in Prov 8,16) ist die cujpoyia der Weisheit gemeint, die 
dabei hilft, gegen die Demokratie der Affekte die Monarchie des Verstandes zu 
etablieren.59 

Ill: Nach einer Ubergangsbemerkung® zitiert Gregor zundachst Prov 8,21a 
(was hier nicht die erste Halfte von Prov 8,21 meint, sondern den Zusatzvers 
zwischen Prov 8,21 und Prov 8,22), also den unmittelbar vorangehenden Vers. 
Dabei stellt er einen Zusammenhang zwischen der Protasis von Prov 8,21 (édv 
dveyyetAw) und Prov 8,22 (benutzt als Apodosis) her (unter Uberspringung von 
Prov 8,21a8). Diese Zusammenstellung (obvtaéic) wirkt wie eine Verfremdung 


55 Dies nimmt M. N. Esper, Allegorie und Analogie bei Gregor von Nyssa, Habelts 
Dissertationsdrucke. Reihe Klassische Philologie Heft 30, Bonn 1979, 15f. an. 

56 Cf. van Parys, Exégeése et théologie, 170. 

57 CEIII1,27 (GNO I113,10-18 Jaeger). 

58  CEIII1,28f. (GNo Il 13,21-14.3 Jaeger). 

59  CEIII1,29-31(GNoO II 14,5-24 Jaeger). 

60 = CEII1 1,32 (GNO I 15,1-6 Jaeger). 
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(Eeviopdc), verweist also auf einen tieferen Sinn.®! Dies zeigt auch die Abfolge 
von Prov 8,22—25 (was vollstandig zitiert wird). Gregor hebt hier nur die Abfolge 
xtietoi— BepeAtodtai— yewataut hervor.®? Prov 8,26 spricht von der Erschaffung 
des bewohnten wie des unbewohnten Landes. Gregor bringt dies mit Prov 8,22 
zusammen: Der xvetoc, der die Weisheit geschaffen hat, ist derselbe, der die 
Lander erschaffen hat. Dies ist aber laut Joh 1,3 der Sohn, also kann mit der 
gogia in Prov 8,22 kaum der Sohn als Schépfungsmittler gemeint sein.®* Die 
Verse Prov 8,27—29 wortlich zu verstehen, wiirde dazu fiihren, etwas anzuneh- 
men, was ganz eklatant den npc&ypata widerspricht: Denn das bewohnte Land 
liegt ja nicht an den héchsten Orten unter dem Himmel. Vielmehr ist allge- 
mein bekannt, dass die Menschen an dem Ort wohnen, der weder zu viel noch 
zu wenig Warme hat, weder zu trocken noch zu feucht-kalt ist, also dem pecov 
tis yfs.o4 Die Zuweisung dieser Vorstellung an Poseidonios (vgl. app. fontium) 
ist wohl kaum haltbar,® es handelt sich wohl um eine recht weit verbreitete 
Ansicht, die in unterschiedlichsten Kontexten und Formen auftauchen kann. 
An dieser Skepsis gegeniiber einer Zuweisung an Poseidonios andert auch die 
Tatsache nichts, dass Gregor im folgenden noch iiber die fliichtige Natur des 
vegos in einer Weise spricht, die mit seinen Ausfiihrungen im Hexaemeron 
vergleichbar sind.®* Die Aussagen des unmittelbaren Kontextes und der nach- 
folgenden Verse sind, so das Fazit, keineswegs vordergriindig (tats xowats xal 
Tpoxeipots evvotatc) zu verstehen.” 

IV: AnschliefSend entwickelt Gregor sein eigenes Verstandnis der Verse. Die 
Auslegung ist dabei deswegen nicht ganz einfach darzustellen, weil sie in meh- 
reren Schritten vorgeht (also keine geschlossene Deutung von Prov 8 vorlegt). 

IVa: Die Auslegung wird eingeleitet, indem festgehalten wird, dass Prov 8,22 
genausowenig vordergriindig zu verstehen sein wird wie der Kontext. Eine 
vollstandig befriedigende Auslegung des Verses wird dann nur denen méglich 
sein, die tz 8467 kennen und die géttlichen Mysterien im Geist auszuspre- 
chen wissen—wovon sich Gregor selbst unterscheidet (ap’ nuav Sz), seine 


61 CE 111 1,33 (GNO II 15,7-17 Jaeger). 

62 CEII1,34 (GNo Il 15,17-23 Jaeger), vgl. M. Canévet, Grégoire de Nysse, 270f. 

63 CE II 1,34-36 (GNo II 15.24-16.14 Jaeger). 

64  CEIIl1,37-39 (GNO II 16.15-17.8 Jaeger). 

65 Entsprechend taucht der Text nicht in neueren Fragmentesammlungen auf, so z.B. weder 
bei Posidonius, The Fragments, L. Edelstein — I. G. Kidd (eds.), Cambridge 1989 noch bei 
Posidonio. Testimonianze e frammenti. Testo latino [sic!] a fronte. Introduzione, traduzione, 
commentario e apparati di Emmanuele Vimercati, Mailand 2004. 

66 CE II 1,39f. (GNo II 17,8-18 Jaeger); Hex. 34f. (GNO IV/1, 47,7—48,5 Drobner). 

67 CEII 1,40 (GNO II 17,19-18.4 Jaeger). 
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Auslegung kann lediglich versuchen, den cxomdg der Aussage nicht ganzlich 
im Dunkeln zu lassen.® 

Dann niéhert sich Gregor dem Text, indem er sagt, dass gogia im vollen 
Sinne nur gegeben ist, wenn auch die Gabe der Prophetie vorhanden ist.®° Die 
Weisheit, die Salomon besitzt und die auf Gott zuriickgeht, umfasst dann wohl 
auch die Gabe der Prophetie. Entsprechend lasst sich Prov 9,1, wo davon die 
Rede ist, dass die cogia sich ein Haus baut, als Prophetie auf die Inkarnation 
beziehen.”° Das Haus meint dann die menschliche Seite, die darin wohnende 
Weisheit die Gottheit, ganz so, wie sich auch bei dem Evangelisten (wohl 
Johannes) Aussagen teilweise auf das Menschliche, teilweise auf das Géttliche 
beziehen.” Ergebnis: Prov 8 umfasst das ganze ti¢ olxovoptlag ~votptov— 
sowohl die géttliche Seite als auch die menschliche Seite. Zu der géttlichen 
Seite gehdren demnach die vorweltliche Kraft und Tatigkeit, fiir die Joh 1,3 
ebenso steht wie Prov 8,27—29 (zum Seyedtow vel. Prov 8,29, zur Bereitung der 
Himmel vel. Prov 8,27], und die Begriindung der Tugend, die Gregor in Prov 
8,12 ausgedriickt sieht: Die Weisheit lasst den Willen, die Erkenntnis und das 
Denken ,zelten“. Dazu kommt dann die menschliche Seite.’ 

IVb: Da Gott nichts als Geschaffenes (und damit als nachtraglich 
»Herangebrachtes“ [émeicaxtov]) hat, kann man alle die Dinge, die zur Fiille 
Gottes gehGren, also das Sein des Sohnes bei dem Vater, das Sein des Logos 
év doyy, das Licht, das Leben, die Weisheit nicht auf Prov 8,22 beziehen, denn 
dann hatte Gott erst nachtraglich Stvapic, copia etc. erhalten.” Daher ist die 
Aussage aus Prov 8,22 éxticé pe auf die geschaffene Natur zu beziehen (die 
Annahme der menschlichen Natur wird hier mit dem Terminus dvoxpadijvat 
bezeichnet).”4 

Das stellt die Frage, wie nun fiir ein und dieselbe Gestalt die vorwelt- 
liche Griindung der Erde wie das Erschaffensein (im Sinne der Annahme 


68 CEIII1,41f. (GNo II 18,5-17 Jaeger). 

69 CEII11,42f. (GNo II 18,17-25 Jaeger). 

70 ~=—- CE I. 1,43f. (GNO II 18,25-19,19,8 Jaeger), vgl. M. Canévet, Grégoire de Nysse, 270. Auch 
Athanasius hatte den Bezug auf die Inkarnation durch die Heranziehung von Prov 
91 belegt, vgl. Athanasius, Or. c. Ar. II 44,4 (Athanasius Werke 1 1,2; 221,18-21 Tetz). Die 
Auslegung Gregors ist allerdings gegeniiber der des Athanasius sehr selbstandig. 
Mit Basilius’ Auslegung, der neben dem Hinweis auf den ratselhaften Charakter des 
Proverbienbuches insbesondere auch die LXX-Variante éxtyoato ins Feld fiihrt (vgl. dazu 
Drecoll, Trinitétslehre, 8of.), ist die Argumentation Gregors kaum vergleichbar. 

71 CEII11,45 (GNo II 19,8-18 Jaeger). 

72  CEII11,46f. (GNo II 19,18—20,7 Jaeger). 

73 ~~ CEII11,48f. (GNo II 20,8-21,5 Jaeger). 

74  CEII11,50(GNo II 21,5-7 Jaeger). 
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der menschlichen Natur) gesagt werden kann. Hierfiir erkennt Gregor einen 
gewichtigen Grund: Die Menschen haben die urspriingliche évtoAy und durch 
ihren Ungehorsam das Gute iiberhaupt vergessen, und deswegen verbin- 
det sich jetzt die Ankiindigung der Heilstat (durch die Inkarnation) mit der 
Erinnerung an die Schépfungstat. Es geht also nicht um ein neues Evangelium, 
sondern um die cig 1d dpyxatov anoxathotaats der Menschen.’° Weil der erste Weg 
(auf den mit dem Hinweis auf das vorweltliche Schépfungswirken verwiesen 
wird) ruiniert ist, wurde—so die Selbstaussage—der, der immer war, geschaf- 
fen als oda@v dpyy, d.h. als neuer und lebendiger Weg fiir die Menschen.” Die 
Verbindung von gottlicher und menschlicher Natur im Inkarnierten entspricht 
somit der Verbindung von Schépfungswirken Christi und der Erlésungstat, die 
darin besteht, dass Christus als der neue Mensch selbst die Neuwerdung der 
Menschen einleitet. 

Den christologischen Bezug sieht Gregor anschlieSend in R6m 13,14 und Eph 
4,24 bestatigt. Daraus leitet Gregor ab, dass Christus der von Gott geschaffene 
xatvog d&vOewstog ist, den die Menschen anziehen,”’ wobei die Aussage, dass er 
von Gott geschaffen ist, darauf verweist, dass er nicht auf gewohnliche Weise als 
Mensch in Erscheinung getreten ist, sondern es eine eigene, von dem Sonstigen 
differierende Hervorgehensweise gegeben hat.’® Die Verbindung von Christus 
und xatwog dvOpwrosg zeigt also genau diese Verbindung von géttlicher Natur 
(der Begriff 9eia pbotg fallt hier explizit) und (erneuerter) menschlicher Seite.”9 
Gregor fordert den Leser auf, abzuwagen, welche Deutung eher die Geompenets 
évvotat bewahrt, die des Eunomius, die besagt, dass der Schépfer ,gemacht* 
worden ist und daher der Schopfung gleichwertig ist, oder die Gregors, die sich 
auf die oixovouia bezieht.8° Letzteres sieht er auch durch Paulus gedeckt, der 
den xatwdog dvOopwnosg als Geschopf ansieht (also in dem Inkarnierten), in der 
wahren cogia aber die Gewalt, die bei der Schépfung gewirkt hat (7 é€ovata 
THS “ticews).§! SchlieRlich passt hierzu auch die Reihenfolge (t&&1¢). Damit 
greift Gregor die bereits vorher genannte Reihenfolge xti@etot— bepeAtodta— 
yevvetat (17,19f) auf: Die Inkarnation und das Leiden entsprechen der 


75 CE Ill1,50f. (GNo II 21,8-19 Jaeger). Der Terminus dmoxatdotacts bezieht sich hier nicht 
unmittelbar auf die Auferstehung, sondern auf den eschatologischen Heilszustand insge- 
samt, der als Wiederherstellung des Schopfungszustandes begriffen wird. 

76 = CEI 1,51 (GNO II 21,19—-24 Jaeger). 

77 CE 111 1,52 (GNO II 21,25-22.8 Jaeger). 

78  CEI11,52 (GNo II 22,8-12 Jaeger). 
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79  CEI111,53 (GNO II 22,12-18 Jaeger). 
80 —- CEI. 1,54 (GNo II 22,1926 Jaeger). 
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81 CE 111 1,54 (GNO II 22,26—23.2 Jaeger). 
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Erschaffung des Anfangs der Wege,®? dann wurde von den weisen dpyttextoves 
(gemeint sind wohl die Apostel) das Fundament gelegt, das Christus selbst ist. 
Dessen Funktion als Fundament bezieht sich auf die kommende Welt und das 
ewige Leben. Um daran teilzuhaben, braucht es die Mitteilung des géttlichen 
Willens und der vielfaltigen Gnadengaben des Heiligen Geistes (wofiir Gregor 
verschiedene metaphorische Bezeichnungen angibt: den xai Bovvoi neben yi} 
und &Buccot). Genau diese Mitteilung der Seta GeAnuata und der yapiouata ist 
die Zeugung der copia, der in den Nicht-Glaubenden noch nicht gezeugt ist 
und in den Christen gezeugt worden ist.84 

IVc: Seinen Deutungsansatz (die Verbindung von géttlicher und mensch- 
licher Seite) bestatigt Gregor schlieSlich durch ein iibertragenes Verstindnis 
der Verse, die auf Prov 8,25 folgen. Mit dem Land aus Prov 8,26a ist das Land 
gemeint, das die Saat des Adyog aufnimmt, mit der unbewohnten Gegend dann 
das ,Herz*‘, das sich von den schlechten Bewohnern trennt. Das ist, iibertragen 
verstanden, die ,Wohnung an den Enden* (t& &xpa vel. Prov 8,26a) der Erde.®5 
Derjenige, in dem die Weisheit gezeugt ist, berithrt die Erde nur so viel wie 
notig und richtet sich ansonsten gedanklich nach oben aus (was das Bewohnen 
des Bereiches bx’ odpavov entsprechend Prov 8,26b meint),®° In der folgenden 
Auslegung deutet Gregor das Starkmachen der von oben stammenden Wolken 
(Prov 8,28) als Umsetzung der Weisungen (scil. Gottes), das Festmachen der 
Quellen unter dem Himmel (Prov 8,28b) als Verhindern des hervorsprudeln- 
den eumades Sdwp,8” wobei die Festigkeit auf das didacxaAtas yepiopo zuriick- 
zufiihren ist und vorausgesetzt wird, dass der entsprechend Begnadete schon 
iber das irdische Leben hinausgehoben ist, hinauf in eine nvevuatucy moArteia, 
womit die Winde (vgl. Prov 8,27b) gemeint seien.°® Gregor nennt anschliefSend 
die Abgrenzung als Thron (Prov 8,27b) (was mit dem dgopiZec@at des Paulus 
verglichen wird)®? und die Freude (vgl. Prov 8,31, wobei Gregor erneut die 


82  CETI11,55 (GNO II 23,3—-10 Jaeger). 

83 CET11,55 (GNO II 23,11-14 Jaeger). 

84 CETII11,56 (GNo II 23,14-27 Jaeger). 

85  CEII1,57 (GNo II 24,2-7 Jaeger). 

86 CE II1,58 (GNo II 24,7-17 Jaeger). 

87 CE Il1 1,59 (GNo II 24,1722 Jaeger). Die Deutung des Nebensatzes xav év myatis xataoyy 
ist unsicher, die Handschriften bieten xatay6y oder xatatay6f, vel. F. Mann, ,xatexw", 
Lexicon Gregorianum 5 (2003), 289f.; Subjekt ist wohl das Wasser, das aus der Offnung 
hervorsprudelt, auch wenn es in Quellen ,herabgefiihrt“ oder ,unten angeordnet“ 
ist. Die Konjektur zu einer Form von xatéyw ist hingegen schwerfallig und kaum eine 
Verbesserung. 

88  CEII11,59 (GNo II 24.22-25.2 Jaeger). 

89 = CEII1,59 (GNo II 25,2-7 Jaeger). 
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Reihenfolge xti@etoi—@epedtodtat— yevvatat aufereift), die er dann besonders 
in dem Makarismus aus Prov 8,32.34 gegeben sieht und als Freude Gottes tiber 
die Geretteten deutet.?° 


b Die Christologie in CE IT 1,91-93 (incl. CE IT 1,122-125) 

Der Rekurs des Eunomius auf den Sohnestitel, der zeigen soll, dass Christus 
genauso, wie er sich vidg &v@pwmov nennt (scil. womit aber nicht gesagt ist, dass 
er einfach Mensch ist), auch vidg 9¢00 ist (d.h. in einem besonderen, genauer 
zu erlauternden Sinne),! lést eine kurze christologische Erérterung aus. Fiir 
Gregor zeigt das Nebeneinander von Gottessohn und Menschensohn nam- 
lich gerade die tig pvcews xotvwvia, und zwar in beiden Richtungen: Genau 
so, wie er Menschensohn genannt wird wegen der cvyyéveta des Fleisches, aus 
der er gezeugt wurde, wird er Gottessohn genannt wegen der cuvageta mit 
der ovata, aus der er konstituiert wurde (dnéoty, hier parallel zu eyevvn6y; die 
Praposition zeigt dabei ein Verhaltnis des [zeitlosen] Hervorbringens an)°?. 
Die Begriffe cvyyéveta und ovvageta stehen hier parallel, wobei die cvvageta 
durch das Genitivattribut tis obctas prazisiert ist (gemeint ist also ein nicht 
nur voriibergehender oder willentlich hergestellter Zusammenhang), wahrend 
in ovyyéveta die natiirliche ,Verwandtschaft“ bereits mit ausgedriickt ist (und 
durch den Relativsatz, der auf das Gezeugtwerden hinweist, auch verstarkt 
wird). Gregor sieht diesen naturhaften Zusammenhang mit der géttlichen wie 
der menschlichen Natur auch in dem Mittlertitel aus 1. Tim 2,5 ausgedriickt 
und bezieht ihn ausdriicklich auf beide Naturen (éxatép¢ pvaet), die mensch- 
liche und die géttliche. Der Sohnestitel ist beiden Naturen hinzugefiigt, und 
zwar in gleichem Mafe (xatd& 76 toov).93 Allerdings zeigt sich dann in den wei- 
teren Satzen, dass bei aller Parallelitaét doch Unterschiede bestehen: Derselbe 
ist (ott) Gottessohn und wird (éyéveto) Menschensohn, namlich als heilsge- 
schichtliche Mafnahme, um das, was naturhaft auseinanderliegt bzw. sich 
voneinander unterscheidet, zusammenzubringen.°* Wenn man annehmen 
wiirde, dass Christus, obwohl er Menschensohn heif$t, nicht an der mensch- 
lichen Natur teilhatte, dann kénnte man auch behaupten, dass er, obwohl er 
Gottessohn heifst, nicht an der gottlichen Natur teilhat. Da Christus aber an 
der menschlichen Natur teilhat (was mit der Versuchung belegt wird), muss 
man annehmen, dass die Eigentiimlichkeit (isiwua) der géttlichen Natur 


go ~—- CE Il. 1,6of. (GNo II 25,7—21 Jaeger). 
gl CE II 1,91 (GNO II 35,1-5 Jaeger). 

92 ~=—- CE Il 1,91f. (GNo II 35,5—-12 Jaeger). 
93 ~=CE II 1,92 (GNo II. 35,12-16 Jaeger). 
94 ~=CEIll1,92 (GNo II. 35,16—-19 Jaeger). 
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auch vollstandig in ihm ist (weil das eben die Bezeichnung als Sohn in bei- 
den Hinsichten ausdriickt).9° Die Parallelitét ist hier die entscheidende 
Denkfigur, wobei nicht naher thematisiert wird, dass fiir die menschliche Seite 
dann quasi en passant doch ein tiefgreifender Unterschied benannt wird, an 
dem sich die Menschen von dem Menschensohn unterscheiden: Bei dem 
Hinweis auf die Versuchung wird namlich explizit gesagt, dass dies im Falle 
des Menschensohnes ywpis &uaptias geschehen sei. Es lasst sich tiberlegen, ob 
Gregor annimmt, dass dies als menschliches Verhalten moglich ist (also nicht 
erst durch die Verbindung mit der géttlichen Natur bzw. als Auswirkung dieser 
Vereinigung auf die menschliche Natur). 

Der Abschnitt ist deswegen besonders interessant, weil er relativ deut- 
lich eine Zweinaturenlehre an dem Nebeneinander von Menschensohn- 
und Gottessohntitel entfaltet (wie er etwa auch in der lateinischsprachigen 
Theologie gingig ist?° und noch fiir den Tomus Leonis zentral sein wird) und 
aufgerdem die Parallele zwischen Teilhabe des Inkarnierten an géttlicher und 
menschlicher Natur soweit treibt, dass die volle Menschheit des Inkarnierten 
zum Beleg fiir die volle Gottheit Christi werden kann (vgl. den Konditionalsatz 
ei O€ NAV... AveyuN TACK... 35,22.24). 

Mit dieser Argumentation lasst sich eine weitere Passage vergleichen, in der 
sich Gregor naherhin mit dem Sohnestitel befasst. Ausgeldst durch die Aussage 
des Eunomius, dass der Sohnestitel den Sohn als yéwwyya erweise (dies aber als 
Hinweis auf die Verschiedenheit der odcia zu verstehen sei, da ja in der Bibel— 
so der fiktive Einwand aus 42,11-43,3—auch die Menschen Sohne der Finsternis, 
des Lichts etc. genannt werden), behauptet Gregor einen Unterschied zwischen 
den Menschen, die S6hne genannt werden, und Christus, der ebenfalls Sohn 
ist. Bei ersteren kann sich die Natur zum Schlechten wie zum Guten neigen, 
und entsprechend dieser mpdcxAtots (45,5) heifg’en die Menschen dann Séhne 
der Finsternis oder des Lichts. Christus hingegen kann nicht das Gegenteil auf- 
nehmen (scil. das Bose), entsprechend kann bei ihm der Sohnestitel nicht auf 
den Effekt einer willentlichen Entscheidung (mpoaipects) bezogen werden.9” 


95  CE'IlII1,93 (GNO II 35,19—-27 Jaeger). Dieser Gedanke unterscheidet sich markant von den 
Argumentationszusammenhangen, an denen Gregor aus der vollen Menschheit Jesu 
Uberlegungen zur Universalitaét der Erlésung ableitet (auch wenn dies nicht als ,phy- 
sische Erlésungslehre“ zu verstehen ist, cf. R.M. Hiibner, Die Einheit des Leibes Christi 
bei Gregor von Nyssa. Untersuchungen zum Ursprung der ,physischen‘ Erlésungslehre, 
Philosophia Patrum 2, Leiden 1974, 138-140). 

96 _-*Vgi. T. Fuhrer — V.H. Drecoll, Art. ,,Filia—filius*, Augustinuslexikon 3 (2004-2010), 11-17, 
i3f. 

97 = CEII1, 121f. (GNo II 45,1-8 Jaeger). 
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Ein Mensch wird ein Kind des Lichts durch ein gutes Leben unter Ablegung der 
Werke der Finsternis (natiirlich steht hier Rom 13,910 im Hintergrund). Dies 
gilt aber nicht entsprechend fiir den eingeborenen Sohn, der keineswegs erst €x 
uetaBoAr¢ das Bessere annimmt.%* Entsprechend stellt Gregor gegentiber: Ein 
Mensch kann Gottessohn werden durch die Geistzeugung in der Verbindung 
mit Christus (45,810), er kann sich selbst andern und anstelle des alten den 
neuen Menschen anlegen (45,17f.). Gregor bezeichnet dies sogar als Anziehen 
der 8¢ta pats (45,19-21). Der Mensch legt ab, was er hat, und nimmt stattdes- 
sen an, was er nicht hat (45,22f:). Insofern kann man beim Menschen meh- 
rere Hinsichten unterscheiden, zum einen die Abstammung bzw. Sohnschaft 
im Bereich der Natur, zum anderen die Sohnschaft éx xataypnoews, die auf- 
grund der Lebensentscheidung erlangt wird.9** Dem stellt Gregor Christus 
gegeniiber: Der, der den Menschen zum Gottessohn macht, braucht selbst 
nicht einen anderen Sohn, dem er seine Sohnschaft verdankt, sondern wird 
das genannt, was er xat& pbow ist (némlich Sohn).98> Er verhalt sich immer 
gleich (und kann daher nichts ablegen oder annehmen) (45,18f.21f.), besonders 
nimmt er keine Schlechtigkeit auf (45,23f.) und ist é€v &¢yadv und bleibt bestin- 
dig in der &nAy te nat dobvOetog pdatc.98¢ Bei ihm wirkt sich eine willentliche 
Entscheidung nicht als Veranderung (uetaBo&Aeq8at) aus, sondern bei ihm sind 
Sein (civat) und Wollen (BobAec8at) kongruent (46,2f.).°9 Entsprechend kann 
bei ihm der Sohnestitel nur bedeuten, dass er Sohn nicht erst aufgrund einer 
Entscheidung wird und der Sohnesbegriff bei iam metaphorisch zu verstehen 
ist, sondern der Sohnestitel kann nur die xat& pbaw oixerdtys bedeuten.10° 
Gregor bezieht diese Argumentation nur auf die Gottessohnschaft Christi, 
die damit als eine unverdnderliche und naturhafte erwiesen werden soll. 
Was dies fiir die menschliche Seite bedeutet, verfolgt er hier nicht, da die 
Argumentationsrichtung trinitatstheologisch ist (und sich nicht naher auf 
die Erlauterung der Inkarnation bezieht). So liefSe sich ja tiberlegen, ob fiir die 
menschliche Natur nicht sehr wohl eine Veranderlichkeit angenommen werden 
miisste (so dass in dieser Hinsicht also der Sohnestitel fiir Christus tatsachlich 
eine Verainderung impliziert), und natiirlich konnte man argumentieren, dass 
die Veranderlichkeit der menschlichen Natur sich auf Raum und Zeit, mensch- 
liche Entwicklung etc. bezieht, jedoch im Hinblick auf das Besser-Schlechter 
beim Inkarnierten unverdnderlich ist (etwa aufgrund der Vereinigung mit 


98 CE Ill 1,122 
98a CE II 1,124 
g8b_ CE II 1,123 
g8c CE II 1,125 (GNo II 45,27-46,1 Jaeger). 
99 Vel. Pottier, Dieu et le Christ, 121-123. 


GNO II 45,8-12 Jaeger). 
GNO II 45,24-27 Jaeger). 
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der géttlichen Natur), doch wird eine solche (oder ahnliche) Argumentation 
hier nicht entwickelt. Insofern bleibt die Behauptung der vollstaindigen 
menschlichen Natur nur durch den kurzen Hinweis auf die Versuchung belegt 
bzw. wird eher vorausgesetzt, aber nicht selbst begriindet!™ 


c Die Unfassbarkeit der géttlichen odcta in CE II 1,103-n0 

Der Zusammenhang zwischen ovcia und yévwnua aus dem Eunomiuszitat 
wird von Gregor dahingehend aufgegriffen, dass dies gerade ein Hinweis auf 
die wesensmafSige Zusammengehorigkeit von Vater und Sohn, Erzeuger und 
Gezeugtem sei. Als Beispiel hatte Gregor dabei auch den Weinstock und den 
Wein genannt, die sich in der bypéty¢ nicht unterscheiden (37,21-24)—das 
Ge- bzw. Erzeugte ist jeweils mit dem Zeugenden bzw. Erzeugenden omoyevés 
(38,56). 

Diese Argumentation ist der Hintergrund dafiir, dass sich Gregor mit der 
Frage beschaftigt, ob man fiir die ovcia Gottes eine begriffliche Beschreibung 
geben kann.!0? Die drei Begriffe gpunveta, droypapy und e&yyyots sind dabei 
insofern etwas iiberraschend, als sie eine Naherung und (besonders droypagy) 
sich tastend bewegende Umschreibung zu meinen scheinen. Gerade die 
Begriffe gpunvela und e&jynots sind hier wohl doch eher so zu verstehen, 
dass es um eine Erklarung bzw. Darstellung geht, also eine Art begrifflicher 
Abbildung, die durch Verben wie StaAaupdvw und mepthapbave aufgenommen 
werden. Entsprechend ist broypagy hier weniger die Skizze, als (abgeleitet von 


101 Im Hinblick auf die Eigenheit von Gregors Christologie stellt sich somit die Frage, ob 
die Schlussfolgerung von der vollen menschlichen Natur auf die volle géttliche Natur 
in gewisser Weise zu dem Eindruck quersteht, demzufolge in Gregors Theologie die 
»Menschheit droht zu verschwinden‘“ (A. Grillmeier, Jesus der Christus im Glauben der 
Kirche. Band 1. Von der Apostolischen Zeit bis zum Konzil von Chalcedon (451), Freiburg 
1979, 541), vgl. zur ,Asymmetrie“ zwischen gottlicher und menschlicher Natur bzw. 
der Mitteilung ihrer Eigenschaften B. Gleede, ,Der eine Christus vor, in und nach 
dem Fleisch—Einige Uberlegungen zu Gregor von Nyssas Ad Theophilum adver- 
sus Apollinaristas‘, in: V. H. Drecoll — M. Berghaus (eds.), Gregory of Nyssa: The Minor 
Treatises on Trinitarian Theology and Apollinarism, Proceedings of the nth International 
Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa (Tiibingen, 17-20 September 2008), SVigChr 106, Leiden — 
Boston 20u,, 519-540, 536f.; vgl. H. Grelier, ,Comment décrire |’humanité du Christ sans 
introduire une quaternité en Dieu? La controverse de Grégoire de Nysse contre Apolinaire 
de Laodicée“, in: V. H. Drecoll — M. Berghaus, (eds.), Gregory of Nyssa: The Minor Treatises 
on Trinitarian Theology and Apollinarism. Proceedings of the nth International Colloquium 
on Gregory of Nyssa (Tiibingen, 17-20 September 2008), SVigChr 106, Leiden — Boston 2011, 
541-556, 556; M. Ludlow, Gregory of Nyssa: Ancient and (Post)modern, Oxford 2007, 105f. 
Zur Christologie in CE III 3 vgl. Pottier, Dieu et le Christ, 233-260 und den Beitrag unten 
im Band 293-312. 

102 CE II1,103 (GNO II 38,17—-21 Jaeger). 
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bnoypagw) das Nachschreiben (nach Diktat), das Niederschreiben von etwas 
Gedachtem. Insofern geht es hier um eine begriffliche Beschreibung, die nicht 
einzelne Aspekte betrifft, sondern die ovata selbst. Abgelehnt wird somit fiir 
Gott sowohl eine begrifflich-prazise Festlegung (etwa der tij¢ ovata Adyos) als 
auch eine Art Definition. 

Festgehalten wird hingegen, dass 10 adic tov nicht durch irgendeine éxtvota, 
ein ,Hinzudenken‘, das mit Worten geschieht, erfasst werden kann, und zwar 
was die gvct¢ angeht. Gregor begriindet die Transzendenz der géttlichen 
ovoia an dieser Stelle nicht mit einem allgemeinen Prinzip der ovata (wie es 
etwa Basilius getan hatte durch Verweis auf die an sich unbekannte ovcia 
der Erde),!°* sondern begriindet sie mit dem Charakter des Gottlichen als 
unendlich.! Wesentlich ist dabei der Bezug auf den Bereich der odcia bzw. 
gvats einerseits, auf die Unméglichkeit einer begrifflichen Umschreibung 
andererseits.1° Fiir ersteres gibt Gregor eine conclusio a minore ad maius: 
Wenn schon die Dinge um Gott (epi abtév) grenzenlos sind (und dies belegt 
Gregor mit einer umformulierenden Aufnahme von Ps 144,3-5), dann gilt dies 
erst recht fiir den Bereich der odcia (worin auch immer sie besteht), und zwar 
ganzlich.!0’ Fiir das letztere, den Bezug auf die begriffliche Beschreibung, 
rekurriert Gregor darauf, dass eine solche épyyvetx durch die Bedeutung das 
bnoxetuevov umfasst, das Unendliche jedoch nicht umfasst werden kann, so 
dass also eine begriffliche Beschreibung (dvoyactuy onpacia) nicht méglich 
ist. Entsprechend ist kein évoua geeignet, das Unfassbare zu erfassen—also ist 
fiir das Géttliche ein schweigendes Verehren angemessen.!°8 

In den Bereich der Polemik gehért die sich anschliefS§ende Erlauterung, dass 
Gregor bzw. wir“ gerne bereit seien, den Vorwurf zu ertragen, in dieser Hinsicht 
Unkenntnis (duabla 39,812) zu haben (vgl. duadeic 38,18). Wiederum (wie 
im Exkurs zu Prov 8,22) ist nicht ausdriicklich Eunomius, sondern eher eine 
Gruppe (im Gegensatz zur angemessenen dyadic 39,12 sind dies die padytal tH¢ 
amatns 39,13) der Gegner, mit dem sich Gregor beschaftigt: Vorwurf ist Joh 4,22: 
Thr verehrt, was ihr nicht kennt.!°9 Dem stellt Gregor Paulus als dtdcoxadocg 


103 Vel. E. Miihlenberg, Die Unendlichkeit Gottes bei Gregor von Nyssa. Gregors Kritik am 
Gottesbegriff der klassischen Metaphysik, FKDG 16, Gottingen 1966, 105. 

104  Basilius, Adv. Eun. 112 (SC 299, 214,35 Sesboiié). 

105 Vel. Miihlenberg, Die Unendlichkeit, Géttingen 1966, 102f. 

106 Vgl. T. Bohm, Theoria—Unendlichkeit—Aufstieg. Philosophische Implikationen zu De vita 
Moysis von Gregor von Nyssa, SVigChr 35, Leiden 1996, 136. 

107 CEIII1,103f. (GNo II 38,21-26 Jaeger). 

108 CE III 1,104f. (GNo II 38,26-39,6 Jaeger). 

109 Wie bei Prov 8,22 ist der Zusammenhang mit Eunomius unklar. Pottier, Dieu et le Christ, 
4of. verweist auf den besonderen Charakter der der Exegese einzelner Bibelverse gewid- 
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gegeniiber (das Wortfeld des Lernens wird also fortgefiihrt), der sich im 
Hinblick auf die tmép yvdoww pvotypia (39, 18) als unwissend (idtwtys TH Adyw 
39,17f.) erwies. Beleg dafiir, dass auch Paulus der Meinung war, dass die gvatc 
Gottes keineswegs durch die menschliche zepivoiw erfasst werden kann, sind 
R6m 11,33 und 1.Kor 2,9." Dabei legt er besonders die Unerforschlichkeit der 
660i noch aus: Es handele sich um die tig yvwoews Odol, die zum dxatdAnttov 
fiihren und die fiir den Menschen nicht auffindbar sind. Die yvaatc bleibt somit 
unzugiinglich (averiBatoc), nicht einmal eine Spur oder ein Zeichen eines erfas- 
senden Aufstiegs (po0d0¢) ist gegeben. Wenn schon xpivata, Erkenntniswege 
und Verkiindigung der Giiter (dies greift 1.Kor 2,9 auf) tiber der menschlichen 
eixacta liegen, dann gilt dies erst recht fiir das Géttliche selbst." Entsprechend 
dreht Gregor jetzt den Vorwurf seiner Gegner um: Das Eingestandnis, fiir die 
Erkenntnis des Gottlichen zu gering zu sein, verbindet sich mit dem Verehren 
dessen, was man kennt (das Umdrehen des Arguments ist durch das &An§a¢ 
40,19 betont): Bekannt ist die HGhe der Herrlichkeit und die Tatsache, dass die 
Gréfe noch einmal alles Mutmafen iibersteigt."* Das Herrenwort lasst sich, 
so Gregor, viel eher auf die Gegner selbst beziehen. Bezieht es sich in Joh 4 auf 
die an einen Ort gebundene Verehrung (mit der Folge, dass das, was dort ver- 
ehrt, nicht Gott ist, weil Gott eben nicht ortsgebunden ist, sondern navtayod 
und durch alles hindurchgehend), so vollziehen die Gegner (als yptctopdyor 
bezeichnet 41,7) durch ihre Festlegung des gottlichen Wesens auf die d&yewyata 
auch eine Art von meptypagy, so dass sie etwas anderes verehren als Gott.¥3 
Die Passage ist deswegen besonders interessant, weil sie den Begriff des 
adptotov (38,20.28; 39,9) anwendet. Der Bereich der odcta ist dabei villig trans- 
zendent. Er liegt gleichsam noch oberhalb dessen, was iiber den Bereich zept 
adtov (38,24) erkennbar ist: Hier ist die Herrlichkeit (60&) iiber alle MafSen 
gro, so dass man nur schweigend anbeten kann (mpocxuvelv aus Joh 4,22 in 
40,19 neben TYLdv 39,5 und Aatpete 41,11). Diese Herrlichkeit ist begrifflich eben- 
sowenig erfassbar wie die Handlungen Gottes (xpivata und Tun des Guten 
stehen nebeneinander). Die Transzendenz der géttlichen ovci« wird also 
durch den Hinweis auf das ddptotov in zweifacher Weise abgesichert: a) durch 
die Unterscheidung zwischen dem Gottlichen selbst und dem Bereich der 
Peripherie (Herrlichkeit, Handlungen), b) durch die Behauptung, dass nicht 


menten Abschnitte, geht aber auf den Abschnitt CE III 1,103—-110 (GNO 38,17—41,18 Jaeger) 
nicht néher ein. 

110. CE III1,105f. (GNO II 39,6-25 Jaeger). 

111 CE III1,107 (GNO II 39,25—40,8 Jaeger). 

112 CE II1,108f. (GNo II 40,9-25 Jaeger). 

113 CEIII1,109f. (GNo II 40.25-41.18 Jaeger); vgl. Miihlenberg, Die Unendlichkeit, 104. 
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einmal dieser Bereich der Peripherie, also erst recht nicht das géttliche Wesen 
selbst begrifflich-sprachlich erfasst werden kann. 


d Die Bedeutung der biblischen Christusbezeichnungen in 
CE 117,1,131-138 

Im Zusammenhang eines prosopoietisch eingebrachten Einwandes war 
bestritten worden, dass der biblisch belegte Sohnestitel tatsachlich die 
Zusammengehirigkeit in der vats bedeute (42.11-43,3). Darauf hatte Gregor 
zunachst mit einer Unterscheidung von natiirlicher und erworbener Sohnschaft 
geantwortet und schlieflich den Vorwurf zuriickgegeben, indem er Eunomius 
vorwarf, den Sohnestitel nicht angemessen zu verstehen. Als Beleg hierfiir 
bringt Gregor ein erstaunlich langes Zitat aus der Apologia Apologiae, in dem 
Eunomius eine umfangreiche Liste von biblischen Christusbezeichnungen 
anfiihrt.4 Fiir Eunomius ist klar, dass man diese Bezeichnungen nicht einfach 
auf den Bereich des Unkérperlichen und Unstofflichen, Schlechthinnigen und 
Formlosen beziehen darf, sondern jeweils die Namen éni 16 8eonpeméatepov 
(47,4) beziehen, ja tibertragen (ueteveyxovtes 47,5) muss: Keiner dieser Begriffe 
sei also Angabe der gtotc (umfasse nicht die évdetEtg der Natur 47,11),"5 und ent- 
sprechend diirfe man auch die Bezeichnung Sohn nicht xata thy exixpatodoayv 
auwyGetav (47,13) verstehen, sondern muss eine andere Bedeutung herausfin- 
den. Immerhin verlangt Eunomius damit etwas, was durchaus mit Gregors 
Deutung von Prov 8,22 vergleichbar ist, dass man namlich nicht einfach den 
vordergriindigen Sinn benutzen kann (sogar das Stichwort mpdyetpos fallt 47,16, 
vel. 17,9.22). Allerdings trifft dies Gregor zufolge nun gerade fiir den Sohnestitel 
nicht zu. 

Um das zu belegen, entfaltet Gregor eine Unterscheidung der Christus- 
bezeichnungen in zwei Bereiche, die in gewisser Weise mit den Aussagen tiber 
Christus im Hinblick auf sich selbst und den Aussagen iiber sein Handeln im 
Hinblick auf die oixovoptc im Zusammenhang des Prov 8—Exkursus vergleich- 
bar ist. 

Die Bezeichnungen von Christus als Stein, Auferstehung, Hirt oder Licht 
sind mit der als Sohn nicht direkt vergleichbar, vielmehr braucht man eine 
téxvy und eine Auslegungsregel (xavwv): Die einen Namen zeigen die beson- 
ders hochstehende 8d&a, die anderen die npovoytix) oixovoyia und driicken das 


114 CEIII1,127-129 (GNO II 46,21—47,16 Jaeger). 

115 Vgl. E. Miihlenberg, ,Die philosophische Bildung Gregors von Nyssa in den Biichern 
Contra Eunomium*, in: M. Harl (ed.), Ecriture et culture philosophique dans la pensée de 
Grégoire de Nysse. Actes du Colloque de Chevetogne (22-26 Septembre 1969), Leiden 1971, 
230-244, ebd. 241f. zum Verhaltnis zur entsprechenden Lehre von den Namen bei Basilius. 
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Seonpenés aus.!6 Letztere sind auch abgesehen von dem, was heilsgeschichtlich 
geschieht, passend. Fiir erstere gibt Gregor die Beispiele Weinstock (48,u-13), 
Hirte (48,13f.) und Arzt (48,14):"” sie wiirden nicht ausgesagt, wenn es nicht die 
jeweilige Tatigkeit gabe. Von diesen ,6konomischen‘ Bezeichnungen sind die- 
jenigen abzugrenzen, die év ov@vyia twi oyetixf ausgesagt werden, also solchen 
Bezeichnungen, die den Zusammenhang zwischen Sohn und Vater ausdriik- 
ken. Gregor nennt die Bezeichnungen vidc, de&d, povoyevys, Adyos, copia und 
divas (alle sechs Begriffe werden aufgegriffen und als biblische Wendungen 
belegt)."8 Diese Unterscheidung von Aussagen, die ,6konomisch*“ sind," und 
solchen, die die Relation zum Vater angeben, ist nicht mit der Unterscheidung 
von oixovopia und SeoAoyia identisch (wie sie etwa bei Basilius begegnet!”° und 
[davon abhangig] auch im Eunomiuszitat 14,13). Denn interessanterweise 
fehlt hier der Begriff 8eoAoyia, obwohl Gregor durchaus 70 O¢iov, die géttliche 
gbots u.d. der oixovoute gegeniiberstellen kann,!!Allerdings kann Gregor an 
anderen Stellen gerade auch die ZugehGrigkeit Christi zum Vater als 90Aovia 
bezeichnen,!”* so dass die Differenz zu der cv@vyia oyetixy wiederum auch 
nicht tiberbewertet werden sollte. 

Interessant (und typisch fiir Gregor) ist, dass beide Gruppen an Namen (die 
auf die Okonomie bezogenen Namen und die, die die Relation zum Vater aus- 
driicken) in einer gewissen Weise strukturgleich zu deuten sind: genauso wie 
man bei den ,6konomischen“ Namen die vordergriindige Bedeutung (pdyetpo¢ 
évvoiw) abtun muss und das Versténdnis emt to Gecompemés (damit greift Gregor 
eine Wendung aus dem Eunomiuszitat auf: 47,4) hiniiberfiihren muss, genauso 
ist es bei der Bezeichnung Sohn. Genauso wie man natiirlich nicht das materi- 
elle Licht, den begangenen Weg, den seelenlosen Stein, das aus dem Ackerbau 
stammende Brot und die aus Worten gebildete Rede (Adyoc) fiir Christus anset- 
zen darf, genauso wenig darf man beim Sohn die normale und auf die vats 
bezogene Bedeutung annehmen, durch die ausgedriickt ware, dass der Erzeugte 


116 = CEII1,131f. (GNO II 47,26—48,7 Jaeger). Vgl. M. Canévet, Grégoire de Nysse, 77. 

117. CE II11,132f. (GNo II 48,7-17 Jaeger). 

118 CE II1,133f. (GNo II 48,1924 Jaeger). 

119 Vgl. zu oixovouia bei Gregor J.-R. Bouchet, ,Remarques sur le sens du mot oixovouia dans 
la langue de Grégoire de Nysse", in: M. Harl (ed.), Ecriture et culture philosophique dans 
la pensée de Grégoire de Nysse. Actes du Colloque de Chevetogne (22-26 Septembre 1969), 
Leiden 1971, 194-196. 

120. Basilius, Adv. Eun. I 3 (SC 305, 16,10-13 Sesboiié), vgl. M. DelCogliano, Basil of Caesarea’s 
Anti-Eunomian Theory of Names. Christian Theory and Late-Antique Philosophy in the 
Fourth Century Trinitarian Controversy, SVigChr 103, Leiden 2010, 248-253. 

121 Belege bei F. Mann, ,oixovopia“, Lexicon Gregorianum 6 (2007), 698-704, 701 (2. Spalte). 

122 Vel. F. Mann, ,0¢oAoyia“, Lexicon Gregorianum 4 (2002), 225. 
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ex Tig ovatas des Erzeugers ist, sondern muss eben eine Seompeneotépa Epunveto 
finden.!23 Dabei ist mit den Adverbialausdriicken xatd& gdow (49,5) und dem 
ex THs odatas (49,6) wohl die stofflich-materielle Seite angesprochen (nicht ein 
Zusammenhang im Bereich der Natur bzw. ein éx tis odciac-Sein insgesamt). 
Die Wortwahl ist an dieser Stelle merkwiirdig ungenau und unvorsichtig (es 
ware ja kein Problem gewesen, zu sagen xata Thy cwratixyy pvow und TO ex THs 
tAns bzw. ovaiag bAujs), doch zeigt nicht nur das Adjektiv cvvyOi¢ (49,5), dass 
es sich hier um die gewohnliche, materiell gebundene Zeugungsrelation beim 
Menschen handelt, sondern auch der weitere Kontext (bes. 49,27—30). Gregor 
stellt namlich die Frage, wie man diese Bezeichnung als (scil. gezeugter) Sohn 
,»gottangemessener“ verstehen kann.!*+ Dass das hoherwertigere Verstaéndnis 
dabei jedenfalls besser als das minderwertigere ist, setzt Gregor voraus. Wenn 
die Gegner nun das Verstaéndnis ablehnen, dass der Sohn éx ths pbcews des 
Vaters ist (eine Formulierung, die unvorsichtig nahe an 49,5f. steht), ist offen, 
welcher hohere Zusammenhang stattdessen benannt werden kénnte. Die 
Suche nach einem solchen, noch héherwertigeren Verstaéndnis kann hier nur 
ohne Ergebnis bleiben, denn die géttliche Natur liegt ja oberhalb jeder Hohe, 
sie ist das Héchste, wozu man greifen kann.!2° Wenn nun feststeht, dass man 
jede christologische Bezeichnung gedanklich nicht im normalen Verstandnis, 
sondern mpd¢ TO LeyoAetotepov iibertragen muss (wie es Eunomius ja selbst 
verlangt hatte), aber nichts anderes als peyaAogueotépa wow angenommen 
werden kann als die Zusammengehdrigkeit des Gezeugten mit dem Erzeuger 
(Gregor wahlt hier das auffallend un-ontologische Wort 10 yvjatov [50,1], ver- 
mutlich, um ein stoffliches Missverstaéndnis einer Wendung wie éx tij¢ obatac 
zu vermeiden), dann ist das letztere Verstindnis des Sohnestitels (scil. als 
Angabe der naturhaften Relation zum Vater) das héchstwertigste und daher 
,Gott-angemessenste* Verstandnis.!*6 

So ansprechend der Gedanke zunichst scheint, dass die uniiberbietbare 
»Hodhe“ des Naturbegriffs belegt, dass der Sohnestitel nun eben gerade auf die 
Natur bezogen werden muss, so unvollstandig ist bei genauerem Hinsehen 
doch an dieser Stelle die Argumentation. Denn Gregor zeigt ja gerade nicht, 
dass nur die Bezeichnungen der ov@vyta cyetixy auf die pvotg bezogen werden 
kénnen. Mit dem Hinweis darauf, dass fiir jede Bezeichnung die héchstmégli- 
che Interpretation gefunden werden miisse, kénnte man natiirlich gerade auch 


123 CEI 1,135 (GNO II,48,29-49,8 Jaeger). 

124 CEI 1,136 (GNo II, 49,12-14 Jaeger). 

125 CEII11,136f. (GNo II, 49,15-27 Jaeger). 

126 ©CE III 1,138 (GNo II 49,27-50,5 Jaeger); vgl. Pottier, Dieu et le Christ, 191. 
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die ,dkonomischen* Bezeichnungen samt und sonders auf die Natur bezie- 
hen. Dann aber wiirde sich die von Gregor geltend gemachte Unterscheidung 
der Bezeichnungen auflésen. Diese Anfrage lasst sich aufgrund der in Contra 
Eunomium III, gemachten Argumentation nicht lésen—aber es handelt 
sich ja auch nur um das erste von 10 Biichern, das Gregor auch eher mit dem 
Hinweis auf die Lange abbricht als mit dem Hinweis darauf, alles Wesentliche 
gesagt zu haben.!2” 


127 CE II1,141 (GNo II 11-13 Jaeger). 


Confusion eunomienne et clarté nysséenne : 
Contre Eunome Ill 2 


Matthieu Cassin 


Comme les études consacrées dans ce méme volume aux autres tomes du 
Contre Eunome III le montrent largement, il est souvent difficile de déterminer 
avec précision un contenu propre pour chacun et la maniére dont il s’articule 
avec les autres. Le tome 2 ne fait pas exception, méme si l’on peut découvrir 
une certaine unité autour de la discussion des appellations du Fils employées 
par Eunome, et en particulier du terme de yévvynpa. Toutefois, la nature du 
texte nysséen invite a ne pas se contenter d’une lecture thématique. En effet, le 
Contre Eunome constitue une réfutation suivie du texte d’Eunome, présentée 
a la maniére d’un commentaire biblique, lemme et développement du com- 
mentateur, ou ici du réfutateur. Il convient donc de prendre d’abord en compte 
les modalités de composition du texte nysséen et son rapport avec celui de 
son adversaire, avant d’entrer dans une étude plus détaillée des modalités de 
la réfutation et de l’'apport nysséen dans ce tome. Létude se concentrera sur la 
controverse, ses instruments et son contenu. 


I D’un texte a l’autre : Basile, Eunome et Grégoire 


S'il est toujours possible d’entrer directement dans le corps du texte nysséen 
et de se laisser porter par ses dynamiques principales, le lecteur moderne tend 
a chercher d’abord des points de repére et une structure, afin de s’orienter 
d'emblée dans la matiére qui lui est offerte. La premiére approche ici proposée 
conceme donc la structure de Contre Eunome II.2. 


1 Indices nysséens et eunomiens 

La premiere difficulté concerne les bornes méme de l'ensemble, c’est-a-dire la 
définition des tomes a l’intérieur du livre III’, et en particulier du deuxiéme. Au 
premier abord, l’auteur semble indiquer une rupture thématique nette a la fin 
du tome 1, qui justifierait la césure introduite entre les deux tomes : 


1 Pour une présentation générale de la question, voir dans ce volume p. 12-15. 
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Mais en voila assez sur ce sujet. Car, quoique un flot d’arguments se pré- 
sente encore a nous, de fagon a ce que leur grand nombre ne dégénére 
pas en démesure, nous nous satisferons de cela pour ce que nous nous 
étions proposé?. 


Cependant, de telles formules se retrouvent ailleurs dans le texte nysséen, en 
des points qui ne constituent pas aussi nettement des articulations majeures 
de l’ceuvre?, méme si une formulation semblable est également employée a 
la fin du tome 2+. Il semblerait plutdt que des formules de ce genre indiquent 
bien le passage d’un sujet 4 un autre, et a ce titre, le changement de tome n'est 
pas mal placé, comme on peut par exemple le penser pour la césure tome 4-5, 
voire 3-4-5°, mais il n'indique pas nécessairement un changement essentiel 
dans le sujet ou la démarche argumentative. On note en effet une remarquable 
continuité thématique du deuxiéme tome avec la seconde partie du premier 
(CE Ill 1,66-141), autour de la question de l’engendrement du Fils, et plus préci- 
sément de la distinction — ou au contraire de la confusion — entre génération 
sans passion du Fils et engendrement des créatures. De ce fait, on peut consi- 
dérer que les tomes 1-2 forment une relative unité, ou plutdt que CE III 1 66-2 
165 constitue un ensemble thématique. 

On dispose toutefois d’une autre voie d’accés au caractére unitaire — ou 
non — de ce tome, qui nous est fournie par les fragments d’Eunome: en effet, 
sans méme envisager dans un premier temps une reconstitution de l’ceuvre 
eunomienne, les extraits cités offrent des références relativement explicites au 
Contre Eunome de Basile. Sil’on part du présupposé que, sauf mention contraire 
explicite, Grégoire suit l’ordre du texte eunomien*, la succession des fragments 
d’Eunome dans la réponse nysséenne nous permet donc de reconstituer l’ordre 
dans lequel il répondait a Basile. Or le constat est ici plutét surprenant: il 


2 CEII1,141 (GNO II 51,10-1) : Ad TEpl Lev TOUTWY ToTAdTaA. TOMAV yap HUiV Adywv EmlopEdvTwy, 
WS dv Ly TO TANGO Eic duetplav exmecol, TouToIS Tepl THY TPOTEEVTWY ApxETOyToLLEbaL. 

3 Voir par exemple CE I 230; 535; III 2,81; 4,64; 6,55; 8,23. On trouve également quelques 

exemples de cette formule (tadta cig tocodtov) dans le Contre Eunome de Basile: I 2,81; 

5)12.75 ; voir aussi | 21,41. Le traducteur frangais indique dailleurs, ala premiére occurrence, la 

fonction de cette formule chez Basile, laquelle marque fréquemment une transition (SC 299, 

156 n.1). 

CE Il 2,165 (GNO II 106,21-22) : Ad tadta Lev cig ToodToV. 

Sur ce point, voir la référence citée supra n. 1. 


ou 


6 Sur ce point, voir p.15-16 et M. Cassin, Lécriture de la controverse chez Grégoire de Nysse. 
Polémique littéraire et exégése dans le Contre Eunome, Etudes augustiniennes, série 
Antiquité 193, Paris 2012, 26-28. 
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semble bien que, tout particuliérement pour cette section correspondant au 
tome 2, Eunome ne suivait pas l’ordonnancement du texte basilien. 

Le dernier fragment cité dans le tome 1 (CE III 1,127-129) pourrait en effet cor- 
respondre a Basile, Contre Eunome, II 2,23-40, pour la discussion des noms de 
l'économie dans le cas du Verbe ; plus largement, les trois fragments cités par 
Grégoire dans le tome 1 se rapportent a Basile, Contre Eunome, II 1-2, c’est-a- 
dire au débat sur les noms du Fils, leurs appuis scripturaires et leur interpréta- 
tion. En revanche, le premier extrait de l’Apologie de lapologie cité au tome 2 
(CE II 2,1) semble répondre a un passage de Basile plus lointain (Basile, Contre 
Eunome, II 6,4-17) sur la conception de l’engendrement corporel.” Cette hypo- 
thése est confirmée par des liens plus étroits encore entre le fragment cité en 
CE Ill 2,28 et la fin de la section basilienne précédente (Basile, Contre Eunome, 
II 6,9-12). Il est possible que les différents fragments cités ensuite par Grégoire 
(CE III 2,73.104.117.125) se rapportent a la suite du développement basilien et 
en particulier a la discussion sur l'attribution du nom de « rejeton » (yéwypc) 
au Fils (Basile, Contre Eunome II 6,30-7,22); les liens, cependant, ne sont 
pas trés étroits. On pourrait encore faire l’hypothése que le fragment cité en 
CEI! 2137, dernier extrait présent dans le tome 2, se rapporte a la discussion par 
Basile du lien entre nom et substance et de l’écart entre le nom de créature et 
celui de rejeton (Basile, Contre Eunome, II 4-5) ; cependant, cette méme section 
basilienne semble recevoir une réponse plus directe dans les fragments cités 
en CE III 5. On a d’ailleurs un indice assez sir de cette relation dans la citation 
par Grégoire d’un passage du traité de son frére ainé pris 4 ces chapitres, en 
réponse a Eunome®. 

Au terme de ce bref parcours, les liens qui relient au Contre Eunome de Basile 
les fragments d’Eunome, cités par Grégoire en CE III 2, semblent donc ténus ; 
il se pourrait donc bien que, comme pour la matiére du tome 1, ce deuxiéme 
tome corresponde encore a une section introductive de l’ouvrage eunomien ; 


7 Le rapprochement avec le texte de Basile est également appuyé par un terme de la réponse 
nysséenne: en CE III 2,8 (GNo II 54,14), Grégoire ajoute a la liste des termes employés par 
Eunome un mot, pedatc, qu'il peut emprunter au fragment suivant de son adversaire (CE III 
2,28 [GNO II 61,10]) mais qui trouve aussi son unique occurrence dans le Contre Eunome de 
Basile, sous une forme légérement variante, pvctc, dans le passage cité (Basile, Contre Eunome, 
II 6,10). 

8 En CEIII 5,21-22, Grégoire cite Basile, Contre Eunome, I 4,1-13, dans le cadre de sa réponse au 
fragment d’Eunome cité en CE III 5,18. Cette citation de Basile par Grégoire pose d’ailleurs 
dimportants problémes d’interprétation, du fait de divergences entre le texte des manus- 
crits nysséens et le texte des principaux témoins de l’ceuvre basilienne : voir en particulier 
J. Zachhuber, Human Nature in Gregory of Nyssa, Philosophical Background and Theological 
Significance, SVigChr 46, Leiden, Boston, K6In 2000, 101-104. 
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au contraire, le débat suivi avec le texte basilien commence clairement avec le 
long extrait cité au début du tome 3 (CE III 3,15-25) et se laisse ensuite bien plus 
facilement et continiment suivre. On fera donc l’hypothése que les éléments 
discutés dans ce deuxiéme tome se situent encore dans un contexte introductif 
et programmatique, et peuvent de ce fait se rapporter a tous les points de la 
controverse antérieure. Aussi les indices fournis par le texte d’Eunome sont-ils 
de peu d’utilité pour reconstituer les structures qui sous-tendent la pensée de 
lévéque de Nysse dans ce deuxiéme tome. 


2 Lectures modernes 
Siles principaux éléments saillants du tome 2 ne permettent pas de déterminer 
la structure et la progression du texte nysséen, peut-on s'appuyer sur des indices 
textuels différents, afin de dégager le mouvement de cette section du traité ? Il 
semble dans un premier temps assez aisé de dégager des micro-structures qui 
scandent le texte par champ thématique : c’est la démarche adoptée par deux 
des traducteurs du Contre Eunome Il, Cl. Moreschini et S. G. Hall9. Dans le 
détail, leurs découpages du texte ne concordent pas forcément ; cependant, ils 
s'accordent a ne proposer comme guide au lecteur que des petits en-tétes, tous 
placés au méme niveau hiérarchique. C’est la une position prudente, qui évite 
d’avoir a se prononcer sur la démarche nysséenne d’ensemble. Une attitude 
similaire caractérise le découpage du texte en kephalaia qui est transmis par 
les manuscrits : le créateur de ces subdivisions, dont on peut situer l’activité 
entre le 6° et le 9° siécle, a extrait une ou plusieurs thématique pour chacune 
des sections de l’ceuvre qu'il a distinguées, sans dégager de lien entre elles ou 
de progression de l'une a l’autre!°. Ce sont ces mémes en-tétes qui ont été rete- 
nus pour la traduction anglaise publiée au 19° s. dans la collection des Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers ; toutefois, faute d’un recours direct aux manuscrits, 
les traducteurs les ont insérés a la place qui leur semblait le mieux convenir. 
La seule tentative publiée de dégager une structure hiérarchisée et 
progressive du texte nysséen est celle de B. Pottier! ; j'ai moi-méme élaboré 


9 C. Moreschini, Gregorio di Nissa, Teologia trinitaria : Contro Eunomio, Confutazione della 
professione di fede di Eunomio, Milano 1994 ; pour la traduction anglaise de S. G. Hall, voir 
ici méme, 42-233. 

10 ~— Pour une présentation du dossier des kephalaia dans le Contre Eunome, voir supra, 13-14, 
ainsi que le tableau qui indique la position des chapitres, 29-31. 

11 _ B. Pottier, Diewet le Christ selon Grégoire de Nysse. Etude systématique du « Contre Eunome » 
avec traduction inédite des extraits d’Eunome, Namur 1994, 413-447, et en particulier 433- 
435 pour CE III 2. Son travail s’appuie largement sur B.C. Barmann, The Cappadocian 
Triumph over Arianism, Stanford University, Stanford 1966, 1971. 
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une proposition proche de la sienne en réalisant la traduction francaise de ce 
texte, mais qui en différe sur plusieurs points et qui est encore précisée ici’. La 
difficulté est grande en effet : pour un lecteur moderne, un plan structuré est 
un guide nécessaire pour I’intelligence du texte, afin de pouvoir situer chaque 
argument au sein d’un ensemble plus vaste ou il s‘inscrit. Cependant, une telle 
organisation n’est pas nécessairement celle d’un écrit antique : le texte nysséen 
se plie difficilement a une telle lecture et bien des aspects n’entrent pas dans 
un cadre de ce genre, qui peut méme sembler artificiel. On proposera toutefois 
un tel guide, afin d’aider le lecteur. Deux niveaux d’organisation s'entremélent 
sans cesse : les modalités de la réfutation, d’une part, et le contenu thématique, 
d'autre part. Dans la mesure ot il s’agit d'une réfutation, en effet, le texte de 
Grégoire se construit dans une relation dialectique au texte d’Eunome qu'il 
réfute : c'est l'‘Apologie de Vlapologie qui forme en effet l'un des fils de la trame 
nysséenne, mais ce fil est lui-méme tissé avec un autre, proprement nysséen, 
celui-la, et qui correspond au mouvement méme de la pensée de Grégoire. C’est 
que la réfutation n’est pas dans un rapport neutre au texte adverse, puisque le 
processus méme de sélection d’extraits constitue une premiére intervention 
de l’évéque de Nysse, qui est redoublée par l’interprétation qu’il leur impose. 
On verra en effet que le réfutateur ne comprend visiblement pas toujours le 
texte et les termes d’Eunome dans le méme sens que leur auteur, qu'il s’agisse 
ou non d’une déformation volontaire. En tout cas, la succession des extraits 
d’Eunome fournit des indices essentiels pour comprendre la démarche de son 
réfutateur, et ils figurent donc en bonne place dans la tentative de plan qui 
suit!3, On indique également les kephalaia de la tradition manuscrite et leur 
position, entre crochets droits puisqu’ils ne sont pas nysséens. Les numéros 
des paragraphes sont donnés entre parenthéses. 


Second tome du troisiéme discours de Grégoire, évéque de Nysse, contre 
Eunome 
I. Exposé préliminaire : Eunome confond génération du Fils et génération 
des créatures 

1. Fragment1 et explicitation (1-7) 


12 Traduction (M. Cassin, Lécriture de la polémique a la fin du IV’ siécle : Grégoire de Nysse, 
Contre Eunome III, Thése de doctorat, Université Paris IV Sorbonne, Paris 2009, t.2) a 
paraitre dans la collection Sources chrétiennes, avec une nouvelle édition du texte grec et 
des fragments syriaques. 

13 +~Faute d’une édition critique des fragments de l'Apologie de lapologie, on a utilisé une 
numeérotation ad hoc limitée a ce seul tome 2. Je prépare actuellement une telle édition, 
en collaboration avec M. DelCogliano et A. Radde-Gallwitz. 
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[1. « Ce quatriéme discours explique clairement le discours sur la nature du 
rejeton, celui sur l’engendrement sans passion du Monogene et “Dans le prin- 
cipe était le Verbe”*, ainsi que l’engendrement issu de la Vierge!®. » (1) 
2.  Premiére réponse : Eunome confond propriétés divines et proprié- 
tés des créatures 
a. Lexemple de Nicodéme (8-11) 
b. Eunome se contredit quant a l'emploi du terme ‘rejeton’ 
(11-15) 
3.  Lexposé de Jean et celui d’Eunome 
a. Structure pédagogique du prologue johannique (16-23) 
b. Position de Jn et position d’Eunome (24-27) 
[2. « Ensuite, en convaincant Eunome d’avoir affirmé ce qui s’adapte a l’exis- 
tence terrestre 4 propos du Monogéne, il démontre que < l’adversaire > veut 
ainsi montrer qu’il est soumis au changement et créé!®, » (27 in fine) | 
Il. Réfutation de l’identification du Fils aux créatures 
1. Fragment 2 et application de l’énoncé aux créatures (28-33) 
2.  Conséquences absurdes de I’identification de la nature du Fils a 
celle des créatures 
a. __ Exposé général (34-38) 
b. Cas particulier : le Fils et les anges (He 1) (39-42) 
3. Examen des occurrences pauliniennes du terme ‘premier-né’ 
[3. « Ensuite, il parcourt de maniére admirable le discours sur ‘Premier-né;, 
dans la mesure ot il est mentionné quatre fois par l’apotre!”. » (43)| 
a. Objection prétée a l’adversaire (43-44) 
b. Liste des lieux pauliniens (45-46) 
c. Hei, 6:« Premier-né » (47-49) 
d.  Col1,18; Rm 8, 29 ; Col 1, 15 (50-57) 
4. Génération et passion 
[4. « Aprés cela, de nouveau l’impassibilité de l’engendrement du Seigneur et 
Yinintelligence d’Eunome, parce qu'il dit que la substance engendrée posséde 


14 Jni,1. 

15 a’. O tétaptoc odtog Adyos THY TeEpi TOO Yevvyuatog utoroyiav xal tIyY MEpl Th¢ &naBods 
YEvvycews TOD Lovoyevods xai Td Ev dey Hv 6 Adyos Ett te THY Ex TMApPEvov Yewvyaw capac 
Stepunvedet. (GNO I 10,8-11). 

16 —B'. Ei’ obtwg Ta dpudtovta mepl TH¢ Unogtdcews TIS yy<ivy>s Tadta meEpl tod povoyevods 
tov Evvoutov eipnxévat StereyEuc toentov adtov xal xtictov Bovddpevov SetEar &nodeixvucw. 
(GNO 1 10,12-15). 

17 —-Y'. Etta tov rept tod mowtotdxov Adyov md&Atw we Mapd TOD drootdAou TETPdKIS LVN ovevBEVTA 
Savpaciws dtéetow. (GNO I 10,16-18). 
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appellation de Fils, et 4 rebours l’oublie et nie la relation du Fils au Pere ; ot 
il traite également de la drogue de Circé et de celle de la mandragore!® » (58)] 
a. Toute génération n’implique pas une passion (58-61) 
b. | Génération sans passion et création sans passion (62-65) 
c. Production, génération, passion (66-71) 
III. Eunome confond les termes pour mieux masquer son propos 
1. Présentation de deux éléments d’un fragment 
a. Fragment 3a (73) et situation polémique (72-74) 
b. Eunome et les siens : Ulysse et ses compagnons chez Circé 
(75-81) 
2. Contradiction sur « substance la plus propre » (82-88) 
[5. «Et de nouveau, il montre qu’Eunome, contraint par la vérité, se fait 
l'avocat de la doctrine droite, dans la mesure ot il reconnait comme la plus 
propre et la premiére non seulement la substance du Pére, mais aussi celle du 
Fils!®. » (82)] 
3. | Eunome s’oppose a la foi de l’Eglise sans argumenter (89-99) 
4.  Rejeton, chose créée et produit 
[6. « Ensuite, il explore le discours sur ‘rejeton’, ‘produit’ et ‘créature’ et 
démontre que l’absence d’intermédiaire et de division de la substance ainsi 
que la relation a celui qui I’a créé et produit sont dites de maniére impie par 
Eunome et Théognoste?°. » (100) | 
a.  Rejeton et chose créée sont contradictoires (100-102) 
b. | Argumentation a partir des relatifs (103-108) 
Fragment 3b (104) 
c. Conclusion (109-110) 
Récapitulation : confusion volontaire d’Eunome (111-116) 


Qn 


6. Examen de la suite du fragment 3b : présence ou absence 
d'intermédiaire (117-120) 

7. Eunome et Théognoste (121-122) 

8. Iln’ya pas de comparaison non plus entre les créatures (123-124) 

Fragment 3c (123) 


18 3. Meta tobto metAw TO drenbes TIS Tod KUpioV Yewnoews xa TO Tod Edbvoutov dvoyntov w> 
THY yevvyPetony ovctav THY Tod viod mpoonyoplav exelw eimdvtoc, méAW dé ErttAnBopevon xerl 
Thy Tod viod mpdc Tov MatéEpa cxécw dpvovpevov: ev of¢ xal Td Kata Thy Kipxnv xal Td <t0d> 
pavdporydpou dteEetot pdppaKov. (GNO I 10,19-24). 

19 ~—&'. TldAw te tov Edvdutov bd tig dAnPetac dvoryxaCouevov TH 009 cvmyopodvta Selxvuct 
SOYLATL, KUPLWTATYY Kal TOWTHY Ov LoVvov Thy Tod MATPdC, dAAd Kell THY TOD Lovoyevods ovalav 
ouodoyodvta. (GNO I 10,25-11,2). 

20 = ¢'. Etta tov mepl tod yewhpatos xal moujmatog xal xtiouatos yomvdet Adyov xeul t6 deottevtov 
xal &UEploToV THs odatac Kal THY TPOS TOV xTiGAVTA Kal METOINXOTA TXETIV doEBAS Tape TE 
Evvonion xat Ogoyvwotou Acyouevar dtodeixvuct. (GNO I 11,3-7). 
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[7- « En outre, il réfute avec sagesse et avec art l’absence de comparaison pos- 
sible avec ceux qui sont advenus apres le Fils et l’'idolatrie malhonnétement 
concue par Eunome et cachée pour tromper les auditeurs, au moyen des noms 
de Monogéne et de Fils?!. » (123)] 
IV. Eunome cache sous l’appellation de « Monogeéne » la création 

1. Fragment d’Eunome et bréve présentation (125-128) 

Fragment 3d (125) 

2. Eunome trompe ses auditeurs par de vains mots (129-135) 
V. Faut-il lier les appellations aux substances ? 

1. Lessens du mot « différence » (136-140) 

Fragment 4 (137) 
[8. « Ensuite, il montre ainsi que la substance du Pere et du Fils est sans dif- 
férence ; ou il enseigne aussi de nombreuses différences et harmonies, en ren- 
dant clairs la forme, le sceau et l’empreinte?*. » (137) | 

2. Application au Fils et au Pére (141-150) 

3. Substance et génération (151-155) 
[g. Ensuite, en rendant clairs substance et engendrement, il condamne le lan- 
gage creux et le bavardage d’Eunome en le comparant a des claquettes?°. (151) | 
VI. Conclusion 

1. Pourquoi Eunome ne dit-il pas clairement son blasphéme ? 

(156-160) 

2. Qui, d’Eunome ou de Basile, déshonore le Fils ? (161-165) 
[10. « Ensuite, il termine son discours en montrant avec sagesse que les 
paroles du grand Basile sur l’engendrement du Monogeéne ont été mécham- 
ment calomniées par Eunome*. » (161) | 


Cette proposition de structure permet de saisir le mouvement d’ensemble du 
texte nysséen, et en particulier les retours nombreux de Grégoire sur la méme 
question de l’écart entre le Verbe et les créatures ; le centre du débat concerne 
clairement la nature et la qualification de l’engendrement du Verbe, par 
rapport a l’engendrement des créatures et a leur création. Cependant, une 


21 C. Ipd¢ tobtois 16 dovyxpitov THv meth Tov vidv yevouevwr, xal THY Kaxobpyws Tapa 
tod Evvopiou emwonSetoav did tig tod povoyevots xal tod viod dvopaciags cig damdtyy TOV 
AXPOWLEVWV ETIKEKPLELLEVNV EldwAOAATPElAV TOPS xal Evtéyvws SteAEyyel. (GNO I 11,8-12). 

22 = 9y'. Et obtwe thy tod matpdg xal viod odciav dnapdAraxtov Seixvucw- év @ xal moAAdc 
Traparraryarc Karl dopoviag ExdiSdoxel, THY TE LopPYY Kal cppayida xat yapaxTHea Siacapav. 
(GNO 1 11,13-16). 

23 «6. "Ererta odciav te xat yévwyow Stacapyoas THY Tod Evvopiov xevoroyiav Kal pAvaplov 
KpoTdAw Eolxevent &moKaAEt. (GNO I 1117-19). 

24 U, Etta ta rept th tod povoyevods yevvyoews apd Tod peydAou Baotretov PySévta we mapa 
Evvoutov xaxd¢ diaprnPevta copa SteAdyEuc tov Adyov mANpot. (GNO I 11,20-22). 
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progression ne se dégage pas clairement, et il n’est pas aisé de saisir les points 
sur lesquels l’argumentation aurait avancé au terme de ce tome. 


II Mouvements de l’argumentation nysséenne 


Une fois reconstitué le schéma d’ensemble, on peut entrer avec plus de préci- 
sion dans les modalités de l’argumentation de Grégoire, a travers deux aspects 
principaux : ce qui reléve des pratiques de réfutation du texte adverse, d’une 
part, et ce qui se rapporte davantage a l’élaboration de la réflexion nysséenne. 
Il est évident que les deux dimensions sont étroitement liées dans le texte ; 
toutefois, les méthodes employées ne sont pas les mémes et ne relévent pas 
nécessairement du méme type d’analyse. 


1 Réfuter Eunome 
Dans un premier temps, on s’attachera aux méthodes de la réfutation: si le 
coeur du débat entre Eunome et Grégoire est de nature théologique, les 
moyens employés pour réduire l’adversaire a quia ne se rattachent pas tous a ce 
champ. Lévéque de Nysse ne recule pas méme devant des attaques que le lec- 
teur d’aujourd’hui jugera peut-étre déplacées dans un débat sur la Trinité, ainsi 
quand Grégoire se référe au pére d’Eunome (CE III 2,164) : certes, la mention 
du géniteur de son adversaire vise 4 montrer combien il est odieux de séparer 
Pére et Fils en Dieu, au point d’en faire deux étres étrangers l'un a l'autre, mais 
suggérer que les liens entre Eunome et son pére ne sont pas des liens de nature 
reléve aussi d’un registre injurieux lié 4 la parenté, bien connu et diffusé a toute 
époque, qui rejoint les attaques sur l’origine, la formation et la profession tant 
d’Aéce que d’Eunome, qui sont largement développées dans la premiere partie 
du livre 175. 

A un niveau du débat un peu plus élevé, Grégoire signale fréquemment la 
présence de contradictions dans l'argumentation de son adversaire ; ce trait, 
qui nest pas propre au tome 2°, appartient plus largement a toute littérature 


25 Sur cet aspect, voir en particulier le commentaire de J.-A. Réder, Gregor von Nyssa, Contra 
Eunomium I, 1-146, eingeleitet, iibersetzt und kommentiert, Patrologia 2, Francfort 1993. 

26 Onen trouve en effet un exemple des le début du tome 1 (CE III 1,4-10), et en particulier 
introduction du second fragment, rapproché du premier sans tenir compte de l’ordre 
du texte eunomien précisément pour mettre en évidence la contradiction : « Car pour 
le moment, je passerai sur la continuité des arguments construits selon l’enchainement 
logique en son discours, de fagon a ce que la contradiction avec ce qu'il a écrit n’échappe 
pas, obscurcie par la lecture de ce qui est placé dans l’intervalle. » (Téws yap to cuvexes 
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de controverse?’. Toutefois, c’est loin d’étre le seul type d’argument qu'utilise 
l'évéque de Nysse pour mettre en cause non seulement le contenu mais aussi 
la forme du discours adverse. 

Une premiére méthode consiste a déplacer I’argumentation de l'adversaire 
d'un niveau de réalité 4 un autre, en particulier de la divinité a la création ou 
inversement. Une telle démarche est grandement facilitée dans la mesure ot 
Grégoire ne cite que des extraits du texte adverse : il peut ainsi laisser de cété 
les indices qui orienteraient le lecteur du texte eunomien vers l'un ou l'autre 
niveau. On en trouve un bon exemple dés le début du deuxiéme tome ; en effet, 
le dernier fragment d’Eunome cité dans le tome 1 (CE III 1127-129), et en par- 
ticulier sa finale, insiste sur la différence de signification de l’engendrement 
selon qu’il est concu dans le cadre terrestre ou dans le cas du Verbe?® ; le pre- 
mier fragment cité dans le tome 2 (CE III 2,1) concerne expressément les corps, 
sur terre, ce qui est d’ailleurs confirmé par l'emploi du pluriel tout au long 
de ce fragment?%. L’argumentation d’Eunome semblait donc porter sur la 
génération dans le cadre terrestre et créé, et supposait un autre niveau de 


bmepPycoua TOV KaTd TO dxdrovBov TobTOIS EV TH AOYW TUVTETAYLEVUY, WS dv UN SraAdot TV 
YEYPALMEVW Y Evavtiwats, TH dvayvacet TAV Sid UETOU TAapEyKEILEVW dvoxLACbEtow. CE IIl1,7 
[GNO II 6,3-6]). 

27 ~~ L. Castagnoli, Ancient Self-Refutation : the Logic and History of the Self-Refutation Argument 
from Democritus to Augustine, Cambridge 2010. 

28 Voir en particulier CE III 1,129 (GNo II 47,9-16) : « Side tels noms sont attribués de maniére 
tout a fait véridique au Dieu monogeéne et ne contiennent pas lindication de sa nature, ils 
disent qu’il suit de la que le signifié de fils nest pas non plus employé selon l'usage qui pré- 
vaut pour expliquer sa nature mais quills découvrent pour ce vocable précis une significa- 
tion différente de celle qui est commune et immediate. » (ei dé TA ToLladta TAY Ovoudtwv Kat 
GANPAs EmtAeyetat TO Lovoyevel Oe@ nal tH Pboews od MEplexe THY Evdeltlv, dxdAovBov Elva 
Agyovat unde Tod viod TO onuavduEvov KATA THY Exixpatodaav cuyOElav Eis THY THS PUTEWS 
Zpuyvetov moporauBdverv, dn’ eEevploxew tivd onmaciay xat tadetys Tho Pwvis EtEpaV TAPd 
THY KOWYV TE Kal TPOXELPOV.) 

29 = CEIII1,2 (GNO II 52,4-15) :« Qui est siinsouciant, en effet, et siinattentif ala nature des choses, 
pour ne pas reconnaitre que parmi tous les corps qui, sur terre, en ce quiils engendrent et 
sont engendrés, agissent et patissent, a ce quion en examine, ceux qui engendrent se trouvent 
par nature faire part de leur propre essence et ceux qui sont engendrés, recevoir la méme, 
puisque sont communs la cause matérielle et lapport affluant de lextérieur, que ceux qui 
sont engendrés le sont conformément a la passion et ceux qui engendrent conformément ala 
nature détiennent une activité qui n’est pas pure du fait que la nature est liée a des passions 
de tout genre ? » (tic yap obtw¢ dueAns ai TH TV SVTWV PUGEWS dvETITKENTOS, WC dyvoEtv STL 
TOV cwpdtwv, dou mEpi yh ev TH yevvav xeul yevvecOau, norelv Te aul MeoxEL eEetalouevar TH TE 
yewavta Letad(Swot TiH¢ Slag obciag xa Te YeEwwpeva Tic adTIC wetaAapBavel TEpuxer, UTE 
xowwijs vans THs bAvEAs aitiog xoul THC Ewer Emtopeobons oonyiac, Th Te Yevvmpevar yevvateut 
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description appliqué au Fils, avant ce que Grégoire nous a conservé dans le 
deuxiéme fragment de ce tome (CE III 2,28) et qui s’attache justement a écar- 
ter, pour l’engendrement du Fils, toute conception liée a la création terrestre. 
Lévéque de Nysse, au contraire, s’attache d’emblée a montrer que le discours 
d’Eunome est insupportable parce qu’il applique des conceptions terrestres a 
lengendrement divin. II fait donc reposer sa réfutation sur un déplacement 
volontaire de la pensée d’Eunome, afin de la repousser plus aisément. 

La paraphrase permet également a Grégoire de déplacer incidemment I’ob- 
jet du discours, de facon a écarter des distinctions pourtant clairement établies 
par Eunome. Ainsi, le fragment 27° est nettement destiné a séparer le mode de 
venue a l’étre du Verbe de celui de la création ; toutefois, !évéque de Nysse le 
paraphrase en introduisant comme sujet la terre, puis prolonge cette premiére 
interprétation en ajoutant l’exemple du forgeron et de ses outils*!. 

Grégoire procéde également par ajouts, apparemment anodins, mais qui 
modifient le texte de son adversaire ou lui conférent une tonalité supplémen- 
taire ; ainsi, l’addition du complément « d’une souillure » (6v0v) pour quali- 
fier l'activité non purifiée (evepyetav twa wy xadapedovoav, CE III 2,8 [GNo II 
54,14-15|), alors méme que le mot n’apparait jamais dans les textes d’Eunome 
conservés, et que Grégoire le reprend ensuite a deux reprises pour caractériser 
soit le discours de son adversaire, soit son objet. Lajout est particuliérement 
important pour la these de Grégoire, puisqu’il lui permet de caractériser ce 
qu'il présente comme l'objet d’Eunome d’une maniére telle qu’il ne puisse étre 
rapproché sans scandale de la nature divine. Si !évéque de Nysse ne déforme 
pas la pensée de son adversaire, il en accentue au moins certains traits afin de 
la rendre moins acceptable. 

D’autres procédés ne sont pas plus anodins, ainsi lorsque Grégoire présente, 
immédiatement apres le passage que nous venons d’étudier, une formulation 
qui lui est propre comme une affirmation d’Eunome : « je ne sais ce qu'il a pati, 


uate MAGS Kol TA YEVVOVTE KATA Pat od KABapdv loxEl THY EvEpYElaV Std TO TavTolots maBECt 
ouveledy Oa THY Pvaw;) 

30 CE Ill 2,28 [GNo II 61,10-15] : « la substance du Fils se trouve étre engendrée du Pere. Elle 
na pas été mise au jour selon une extension, elle n'a pas été détachée, selon un écoulement 
ou une division, de l’unité de nature avec qui la engendrée, elle n'a pas été rendue parfaite 
par un accroissement, elle na pas recu sa forme d’une altération, mais a obtenu létre par la 
seule volonté de celui qui l’a engendrée. » (yeyewija8a napa tod matPed¢ Tod viod THY Odatav. 
ov nate extacw MpoPAnGetoav, ob xatd pedow H Staipeow THs Tod yewnhoavtos cuuqutas 
anoonacbetcav, ob xata adEnow tereiwbetoav, od xatd dAoiwow poppwletcny, ndvy dé TH 
BovAnoet tod yewhoavtos TO elvot Aaryodoav.) 

31 CEIII 2,29-33 (GNO II 61,17-63,2). 

32 CEIII 2,15 (GNO II 56,23-24) ; 24 (GNO II 60,7). 
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lui qui dit ne laisser rien de ce qui est insaisissable hors de sa connaissance 
en l’excés de sa sagesse et annonce expliquer la génération indicible du Fils 
(cf. Is 53,8), pour s’éloigner de ce qui était proposé... »3. Le terme dAnmto¢ 
nest pas attesté chez Eunome ; il est en revanche fréquent dans les critiques de 
Grégoire contre son adversaire**. Le propos débouche en outre sur une autre 
attaque, également fréquente dans les traités contre Eunome, et qui concerne 
les prétentions d’Eunome 4 la sagesse®>; on notera quici, c’est clairement 
Grégoire qui préte ce type de propos a son adversaire, sans aucun point d’appui 
dans les fragments de lui que nous avons conservés. 

On relévera enfin que certains éléments de la réfutation reposent aussi sur 
des déplacements de sens des mots; dans ce type de configuration, il n’est 
pas toujours aisé de faire la part de réelles mécompréhensions entre les deux 
auteurs et de la mauvaise foi éventuellement mise en ceuvre par l’évéque de 
Nysse pour favoriser ses attaques. Ainsi, dans la deuxiéme partie du fragment 
3a, la compréhension du texte d’Eunome n’est pas évidente, en particulier 
pour l’'adjectif dxowwvytov : « Seul le Fils, parce qu’il est constitué par l’activité 
du Pére, posséde sans communion la (sa ?) nature et la relation a celui qui I’a 
engendré » (jLovog 5é 6 vidc, pyat, TH ToD MaTeds Evepysin oVITAS dxotvwvyToOV EXEL 
THY TE MvOW Kal THY TOS TOV yeyevvyxdta cyEotv, CE Ill 2,73 [GNO II 76,13-15]). 

Grégoire interpréte nettement cet extrait, et en particulier cet adjectif, dans 
le sens d’une négation de la relation et de la communauté de nature entre Pére 
et Fils, comme il l'explicite dans les lignes qui suivent : en effet, la réfutation 
de l’évéque de Nysse part d’une supposée contradiction entre la fin du premier 
extrait de l’Apologie de lapologie cité au tome 1 (CE 1,4 [GNO II 4,23-25]) et 
la fin du fragment 3a qui venait d’étre cité?°. Pour Grégoire, en effet, Eunome 
a affirmé dans ce dernier texte que le Fils ne posséde pas la méme nature que 


33 ~=CE IIL 2,8 (GNo II 54,17-20): od% olda tl mabmv 6 TH bmepBdMovtt ths coping uNdév THY 
dyno Ew THs Eavtod ywwoews xatareinecbat AEywv xal thy &ppytov tod viod yewyaw 
EPUNVEVEL ETTELYYEMOLLEVOS, ATOTTAS THY TPOKEIMEVWY. 

34 = CE1575 ; 11 79,195,427-429 ; Il 2,8 ; 5,49 ; 8,112 ; voir ’analyse proposée a partir de plusieurs 
images employées par Grégoire dans M. Cassin, Lécriture de la controverse .. ., 155-157. Voir 
aussi Deit. Fil. (GNO X.2) 121,2 (id., « De deitate Filii et Spiritus sancti et in Abraham », in: 
V.H. Drecoll — M. Berghaus (eds.), Gregory of Nyssa: The Minor Treatises on Trinitarian 
Theology and Apollinarism. Proceedings of the nth International Colloquium on Gregory of 
Nyssa (Tiibingen, 17-20 September 2008), SVChr 106, Leiden 2011, 277-311, ici 286 et n. 37). Le 
mot est aussi important chez Grégoire pour dépeindre ce qu’est Dieu ; voir par exemple 
CE | 368-369 (et accessoirement 668) ; II 435 ; II 1,107. 

35 M. Cassin, Lécriture de la controverse ..., 69-81, et en particulier 79-81. 

36 = CEI. 2,74-77 (GNO II 76,15-77,24). 
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le Pére ni n’est en relation avec lui®” ; l’'adjectif cocotwwvytog porterait donc a la 
fois sur pvaw et oxéowv, ce qui est normal vu sa position antéposée au verbe et 
la double coordination te... xat qui unit les deux substantifs, mais aurait pour 
complément mpd¢ Tov yeyevvyxota, groupe situé dans l’enclave entre l'article et 
oxéow, ce qui est plus discutable#8. Au contraire, il semble que, dans le texte 
d’Eunome, l’'adjectif en question est employé de maniére absolue, afin d’écar- 
ter toute communion du Fils, quant 4 sa nature ou 4 sa relation au Pere, avec 
tous les autres étres ; autrement dit, il sert 4a Eunome a souligner les liens par- 
ticuliers, de nature et de relation, qui unissent le Fils au Pere, du fait qu’il est le 
produit d’une activité du Pere, contrairement aux créatures qui sont rejetées 
a un niveau inférieur dans la mesure ot elles sont le produit d'une activité du 
Fils?9. Ce sens absolu de l’adjectif est bien attesté*° et est surtout confirmé par 
la suite du texte eunomien*.. Liinterprétation de Grégoire sert évidemment sa 
réfutation, bien plus que le sens quEunome donnait visiblement au mot; s’il 
est tentant de considérer que l’évéque de Nysse fait ici preuve de mauvaise foi, 
on ne peut exclure totalement une erreur involontaire*. 


37 Voir en particulier CE III 2,77 (GNo II 77,16-21) : « Il lui a plu de dire que /a substance 
engendrée possédait conformément a la nature appellation de Fils : aussitot, comme des 
gens endormis, ils ont acquiescé a ses paroles. Il a changé de nouveau son discours pour 
le contraire et nie au Fils la relation a celui qui l’a engendré : de nouveau ses trés chers 
refusent ensemble également cela...» (joecev adt@ thy yevvyPeioav odciav TeodpUAs Thy 
tod viod moocnyopiav yew eimety. ebO0¢ xaldmeo of vvotdCovtes tots clonevoig Emevevoav. 
uetebeto T&AW TPO TOVVaVTIOV Tov Adyov Kal doveltat Tod viod THY MEd TOV YeyevwyKOTA 
OXEOW: THAW ol PiAtatol xal ToUTW TUVAVAVEVOUCLV...). 

38 — Cest ainsi que le comprend S. G. Hall dans sa traduction: « The Son, subsisting by the 
Father's act, has nothing in common in his nature and his relation with the one who begot 
him. » (ci-dessus p. 86). 

39 Cest ainsi que le comprennent tant C. Moreschini, « Ma soltanto il Figlio, il quale sussiste 
grazie all’operazione del Padre, possiede non comunicata con altri il rapporto con colui 
che lo ha generato » (C. Moreschini, Teologia trinitaria . .., 391) que B. Pottier, « Mais seul 
le Fils, constitué par l’énergie du Pere, posséde sans communion, sa nature et sa relation 
a celui qui l’a engendré » (B. Pottier, Dieu et le Christ. .., 486). 

40 ~:~ Voir par exemple LSJ. s.v, I.2, dont les exemples sont bibliques ou d’époque impériale. 

41 Voir en particulier CE III 2,125 (GNo II 93,22-25) : « puisque, dit-il, ni la substance engen- 
drée ne laisse de place pour la communauté avec quelque autre — car elle est monogéne — 
ni l’activité du producteur n'est reconnue commune » (&te 5, gyal, wnte THS YevvnPelons 
ovatas Etéow Tvl XHPaY Eig KoLWwvie KaTAALTObENS: LOVOYEVIS YAP: UTE Tig ToD ToMaavToS 
evepystac xowwhs Sewooupevyc). Les renvois suggérés par C. Moreschini, Teologia trinitaria, 
n. 55° 

42 Les emplois de l'adjectif axowwvytos chez Grégoire sont souvent construits avec le génitif 


, 391/560 (CE III 2,104 ; 117) ne sont pas pertinents pour la question soulevée ici. 


ou mp6¢ et l'accusatif (An. et res. 101,22 ; 124,29 ; Antirrh. 137,29 ; Beat. IV 120,15 ; CE I 360; 
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On trouve encore un autre exemple de ce type, quoique moins radical, a 
propos du fragment 3c*# : Eunome affirme en effet la différence absolue qui 
sépare le Fils des créatures, en introduisant entre eux une rupture du méme 
type que celle que Grégoire place entre créé et incréé, tandis que l’évéque de 
Nysse feint de comprendre quiil s’agit d’une question de comparaison au sein 
d'un méme niveau de réalité. 

Ces différents éléments concourent donc a réfuter l’adversaire, soit en ridi- 
culisant sa position, soit en la réduisant a une thése a laquelle il est plus aisé 
de répondre. Il est essentiel de les relever pour mesurer la part de déformation 
que subit le texte d’Eunome dans la réfutation nysséenne, comme on a pu le 
voir 4 propos du fragment 3a, mais aussi pour évaluer la portée de la réponse 
de Grégoire : en effet, lorsque la thése adverse est trop fortement déplacée, la 
démonstration de l’évéque de Nysse n’atteint pas véritablement les positions 
d’Eunome, méme si les développements théologiques qu'il propose peuvent 
bien évidemment présenter par ailleurs une valeur en soi. 


2 Apport nysséen 
Cependant, une fois notés ces procédés polémiques, il est possible de mieux 
mesurer le coeur de la réponse élaborée par Grégoire de Nysse, ses points forts. 


a ®vatoroyia 

Le premier mouvement qui domine est celui d’une opposition, vigoureuse- 
ment tracée par Grégoire, entre deux domaines du discours, celui qui porte 
sur Dieu et celui qui porte sur la création**. Bien entendu, Eunome est accusé 
de confondre les deux domaines, quand Grégoire, au contraire, les distingue- 
rait clairement. Un terme revient de maniére frappante dans ce second tome, 
gvotodoyta, alors méme qu'il n’est pas courant dans le reste de l’ceuvre de 


II 368,518 ; III 2,10 ; 6,43,45 ; 10,53 ; Hex. 14 25,5 3 55 65,15 ; Op. hom. 153,48 ; Perf. 201,3-4 ; Ref. 
40,99), mais le plus souvent de manieére absolue : CE I 277,278,511; II 392; III 115,88 ; II 
2,10,100,101 ; 5,41,45 ; An. et res. 25,27 ; 109,46 ;116,6 (PG); Antirrh. 144,21 ; Benef. 103,3 ; Eusth. 
10,10-11 ; Op. hom. 149,25 ; Or. dom. III 42,13 ; Virg. XVI 2,2. Linterprétation des emplois du 
mot proposée par le L.G. est relativement différente (I, s.v.). 

43  CETII 2,123 (GNO II g2,24-25) : « quelle [la substance du Fils] n’est comparable a rien de 
ce qui advient a |’étre par elle et apres elle » (oddevi tdv dV adtijg Kal UE’ AVTHV YEVOLEVWV 
ovyxpiverbat). 

44 Pour une étude de la distinction xtictév, éxtiotov dans le Contre Eunome, voir l'article de 
X. Batllo dans ce volume, ainsi que sa thése de doctorat, X. Batllo, Ontologie scalaire et 
polémique trinitaire : le subordinatianisme d’Eunome et la distinction xtiotdv — dxtictov dans 
le Contre Eunome I de Grégoire de Nysse, JAC.E. Kleine Reihe 10, Miinster, 2013. 
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lévéque de Nysse*». Il sert 4 Grégoire a caractériser la démarche d’Eunome et 


son erreur fondamentale, qui consisterait a appliquer des conceptions propres 


a la création et une méthode qui nest valable que pour elle a la recherche 


sur la nature divine. Lévéque de Nysse souligne a plusieurs reprises l’inadé- 


quation entre la méthode eunomienne et son objet, ou entre la premiere et 


celle qu'il propose lui-méme*®. Deux discours bien distincts sont ainsi carac- 


térisés, celui de la quatoAoyia et celui de la GeoAoyia ; !Ecriture est le garant 


du second*’ et Grégoire, bien évidemment, s’en revendique. On notera que le 


45 


46 


47 


CE III 2,1 (GNO II 52,1-2, thy Teel Tod yevvjatos Puatoroyiav), 2 (53,2, TEpl ToD Lovoyevods 
820d muatoroyia ToLadty), 5 (53,22, TH Twat TabTYH PuTLoAcYia), 15 (56,23-24, TH pUTHCY 
gvaoroyig tod cwyatixod toxov), 24 (60,4-5, dy THY PevoTaV TwELdTwWV PuLOAoYia), 25 
(60,18, THs TwuatiKys Yevvyoews THY PvatoAoyiav), 60 (72,16-17, THY KATH YEWOW TH &oXNLoVvL 
gvatoroyia), 114 (90,4, TH supxwdet puctoAcyia). Chez Grégoire de Nysse, on ne trouve 
que deux autres occurrences en CE II 49 (GNO I 240,6, tHy ddtavoyntov tadtyy THS Emtvoiag 
gvatoroytav), 410 (345,25-26, Thv Enixovpetov adt&v puatoroyiav), ot les deux emplois sont 
négatifs et caractérisent la parole d’Eunome ; les quatre derniers emplois interviennent 
dans un contexte bien différent, qui n’est plus polémique, et servent a décrire simple- 
ment l'étude de la nature : Or. cat. 37 (GNO III 4,94.19-20) ; Op. hom. (PG 44) 128C2 (titre 
de chapitre, dont la paternité nysséenne n’est pas assurée), 156C2-3 (idem), 241Bu. Le 
verbe guctoAoyéw est d’emploi moins marqué ; si on le retrouve a plusieurs reprises dans 
le Contre Eunome, et dans certains cas en contexte polémique (CE I 321; III 2,20,24 ; 6,65; 
8,4), le terme est aussi employé de manieére plus neutre (CE I 300, 435), ce qui est toujours 
le cas dans les ceuvres qui ne sont pas liées a la polémique avec Eunome (voir en particu- 
lier Macr. 17,24-26 [Sc 178 199], ou Grégoire oppose puctoAoyodca To avOpwmvoy a THY Oeiav 
oixovoptay [...] Staxnddntovea ; Moys. II 96,1-2 [Sc 1" 162], ot lEcriture donne un ensei- 
gnement sur l’4me, qui a aussi été découvert par la philosophie profane). Ces exemples 
soulignent tous, cependant, l’existence d’un écart entre deux réalités auxquelles corres- 
pondent deux méthode d’enquéte. On notera également que le terme guctoAoyia est rare 
chez les autres Cappadociens, puisqu’l n’est attesté que chez Basile de Césarée : Hom. in 
Ps. XXXII 341A6; Hom. in Prov. 388A14 ; Basile (?) In Is. 5 148,20 ; 162,20 ; le verbe guctodoyéw 
nest pas plus courant : Grégoire de Nazianze, Or. 31 8,15; Basile, Ep. 16 1,26; Basile (?), 
InIs. 10 239.24. 

Voir en particulier CE III 2,15 (GNO II 56,23-25) : « en effagant par son discours souillé sur 
la nature de l’engendrement corporel la génération pure, divine et exempte de passion du 
Seigneur » (tH puTMcy puctoroyig Tod cwuatiKod Tdxou THY Kabapdy Te xal Celav xat amaOH 
Tod xuplou Mapaypapdpevos yevvyolv), et surtout 24 (60,3-5) : « Certainement la vérité te 
répond qu’autre est le mystere de la théologie, autre le discours sur la nature des corps 
souillés » (dtoxpivetat co. mevtws bree adtod y dANGeta, Sti do BEoroyiac Eotl wvaTHELOV 
xal WAY TOV PevoTav wudtwv Puatoroyia). 

Lexemple cité précédemment (CE III 2,24) se trouve précisément a la charniere entre 
la présentation de la théologie johannique a partir du prologue du quatriéme Evangile 
(CE III 2,16-23) et la confrontation des positions d’Eunome et de Jean (CE III 2,24-27). 
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terme guctoAoyia est totalement absent des ceuvres conservées d’Eunome: il 
sagit bien d’un terme polémique de Grégoire, pour réduire et caractériser la 
démarche de son adversaire par opposition a la sienne. 

Plus loin dans le Contre Eunome, Grégoire montre que méme ce domaine des 
sciences naturelles n’est pas maitrisé par Eunome*®. Toutefois, dans le tome 2, 
lYattaque porte principalement sur le type de discours choisi pour décrire la 
venue a |’étre du Fils: dans la ligne des traits relevés ci-dessus dans le cadre 
de l'analyse de la polémique, ot l’on a vu que Grégoire s’employait a défor- 
mer le discours eunomien afin d’appliquer au Fils ce qui porte en fait sur les 
étres de la création, l’élaboration théologique qui répond 4 Eunome s’appuie 
également sur ce principe : le discours de l’adversaire est rejeté dans les bas- 
fonds de la nature créée et corporelle, tandis que Grégoire se présente comme 
un simple transmetteur du mystére exposé par lEcriture, et en particulier par 
Yenseignant véritable qu’est le Seigneur lui-méme ou ses disciples les plus 
proches. A ce titre, il n’est pas étonnant de noter que l’exposé nysséen s’appuie 
de maniére affichée sur des relais scripturaires, et en particulier sur des lieux 
johanniques ot le discours sur la nature spirituelle et incréée est clairement 
distingué de l’explication de la nature corporelle et créée. 


b Exégése et Ecriture sainte 

En effet, lorsque I’Ecriture est convoquée pour la premiére fois de maniére 
massive dans le tome 2, c'est pour un usage directement polémique : Grégoire 
compare en effet Eunome a Nicodéme, pour rappeler comment ce dernier ne 
parvenait pas a sortir des notions corporelles, si bien que le Seigneur dit corri- 
ger la pensée de son interlocuteur : 


je ne sais ce qu'il a subi, lui qui dit ne laisser rien de ce qui est insaisissable 
hors de sa connaissance en l’excés de sa sagesse et annonce expliquer 
la génération indicible du Fils*, pour s’‘éloigner de ce qui était proposé 
et, semblable a une anguille®°, plonger dans le bourbier®! vaseux des 


48 Voir en particulier le passage céleébre sur la fourmi, CE III 8 3-4, avec les références don- 
nées dans M. Cassin, L’écriture de la controverse . . ., 87-88, n. 135. 


49 = Cf Is 53,8. 
50 Pour cette image, cf. Aristophane, Cavaliers, 864-867, avec la scolie ad loc. ; cf. également 
Souda T, 187. 


51 ~~ -Voir M. Aubineau, « Le théme du “bourbier” dans la littérature grecque profane et chré- 
tienne », Recherches de Science religieuse 47 (1959) 185-214: on peut en retenir plusieurs 
rapprochements possibles qui tous éclairent l'emploi qui est fait ici de l'image. Tout 
d’abord, le texte de Platon, Phédon, 69¢, et son interprétation par Plotin, Ennéades, I, 6 
[1], 6, 5, c’est-a-dire le bourbier auquel est condamnée |’Ame impure ; mais on retiendra 
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raisonnements, a la maniére de ce Nicodéme nocturne®?, qui, alors que 
le Seigneur lui enseignait la naissance den haut®®, était entrainé par ses 
raisonnements vers le sein dans fa matrice** et se demandait comment 


surtout Platon, République, VII 533d, a propos de l’ceil de lame, que l’on peut rapprocher 
de Plotin, Ennéades, 16 [1], 5, 38 ; si les termes usuels sont ceux du bourbier et du sensible, 
Grégoire déplace ici légérement le propos, passant 4 un rapprochement du bourbier et 
de la ratiocination, ce qui revient a faire s’équivaloir ‘sensible’ et ‘raison raisonnante’, et 
a les condamner ensemble, par opposition a une connaissance ouverte a Dieu. Cf. sur 
ce point Basile, Traité du Saint-Esprit, XXII 168B ; on peut également, avec M. Aubineau 
(199), rapprocher ce passage de Perf: 211,23, a propos des passions qui s’'appliquent comme 
une boue sur l’Ame. Le theme du bourbier de l’impiété, étudié par M. Aubineau, 201-210, 
nest pas ici directement présent, méme s'il peut étre une autre justification a l’emploi de 
limage, en arriére-plan. 

Cf. Jn 3,1-21. Cf. Grégoire de Nazianze, Or. 45, 656D, seul exemple de l'emploi de cet adjectif 
pour qualifier Nicodéme qui ne soit pas postérieur a Grégoire — cependant, l'emploi n’est 
pas négatif chez Grégoire de Nazianze, qui évoque son réle dans l’ensevelissement du 
Christ. Tous les emplois postérieurs semblent aller dans le sens du Théologien — voire le 
citer — sauf Philagathe Cerameus, Homélies III, 2, qui dépend probablement de l’évéque 
de Nysse (cf. infra n. 54). 

Pour l'interprétation de l’'adverbe évw8ev en Jn 3, aussi bien chez les Peres que dans les 
versions anciennes, voir P.-M. Boucher, « TevvySyjvau dv Oev : la valeur de l’adverbe dvw8ev 
en Jn 3, 3 et 7 », Revue biblique 15 (2008) 191-215, 568-595. Cf. également Or. cat. (GNO III/ 
4 101,19-102,3). 

Je ne retiens pas la correction de W. Jaeger qui, contre tous les manuscrits et contre les 
éditions antérieures, corrige xdAmov en xdmov ; la correction ne facilite pas le sens de la 
phrase, au contraire (« la fatigue dans la matrice » ?), et ne trouve aucun paralléle exact 
chez Grégoire. On trouve encore chez Philagathe Cerameus (Hom. 3, 2) un témoignage, il 
est vrai assez tardif et postérieur aux plus anciens manuscrits conservés (début du x1° s.), 
en faveur de la legon commune (mpd¢ Tov Ev ENTE KdATOV Tots AoyIoLOIs KATECUPETO), 
citation exacte de CE III 2,8 (GNo II 54,23-24) ; un tel rapprochement, dans le cas d’une 
expression qui n’est pas attestée par ailleurs, vient confirmer la connaissance du Contre 
Eunome par cet auteur (cf. supra n.52). On peut donc ajouter ce passage a ceux relevés 
par G. Rossi Taibbi, Filagato da Cerami, Omelie per i vangeli domenicali e le feste di tutto 
lanno. Volume I: omelie per le feste fisse, Palermo 1969, XLVI-XLVII, qui signale la bonne 
connaissance de Grégoire de Nysse par Philagathe Cerameus et la grande estime quil 
avait pour lui. Un autre texte de Grégoire, toutefois, fournit la clef de ce passage : en Or. 
cat. (GNO III/4 101,19-102,3), Grégoire reprend l’exemple de Nicodéme ; or on y trouve 
une formule tres proche de celle qui nous arréte : émi tov pyte@ov KdAmOV Tots Aoytopotc 
XATETUPETO (101,22-23). On peut dailleurs hésiter, dans le Discours catéchétique, sur la tra- 
duction de l’adjectif unte@ov : s’agit-il du sein maternel, ou bien plus précisément du sein 
de la matrice ? Lexpression, avec l’adjectif, se retrouve également en Deit. Fil. (GNO X/ 
2.14114), pour expliquer Ps 57, 4: &mmMoteiw&ycav of duxetwAdl ao pNTPAGS, EMAavHOycav 
amo yaotpdc, EAdAnoav tevdy. Cf. également Basile de Césarée, Qu’il ne faut pas s‘attacher 
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lon peut se trouver de nouveau, pour la seconde fois, a l'intérieur de la 
cavité, en disant « Comment cela peut-il se faire ? »®°, croyant qu'il mon- 
trerait, par l'impossibilité pour le vieillard d’étre porté de nouveau dans 
les entrailles maternelles, que la génération spirituelle est sans consis- 
tance. Mais le Seigneur corrige la notion erronée de celui-ci>® précisé- 
ment, en disant que les propriétés de la chair et celles de l’esprit sont 
non-mélées®” : que celui-la5® se corrige aussi luirméme pour des ques- 
tions semblables, s’il le veut®? ! 


Au théme du discours d’Eunome comme gvatoAoyia, présent dés le début de 


ce tome, nous l’avons vu, Grégoire oppose donc le discours divin ou, ici, spiri- 


tuel, et le fait a partir de la voix et de l'action méme du Christ. Le passage de 


Yentretien avec Nicodéme est certes employé par d'autres auteurs pour rejeter 


les conceptions corporelles dans le cas des phénomeénes liés a la divinité, mais 


Yemploi polémique contre des tenants d’un statut inférieur du Fils au sein de 


la divinité ne semble pas attesté avant ce texte®?. 


55 
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57 
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59 


60 


aux biens du monde (CPG 2866), 544D, 549A. On trouve par la suite d’assez nombreuses 
attestations de la formule avec l’adjectif. 

Jn 3,9 ; variante textuelle : txdt NT (sans variante attestée) : tobto GNys. J. A. Brooks, The 
New Testament Text of Gregory of Nyssa, Atlanta 1991, 112. 

Ceest-a-dire Nicodéme. 

Cf. Jn 3,6, qui est reformulé en termes beaucoup plus théoriques que expression 
évangélique. 

Cest-a-dire Eunome. 

odx oda ti mabav 6 TH UmepBdAovt tic copiac pYNdév TOV GANTT ZEW THs Exvt0d Yuacews 
xataretmerbar AEywv Kal THY dopytov Tod viod yewwyow Epuyvedew EmayyeMdpevos, amMoaTAC 
TOV TPOKEILEVWY eyXéAvoG Sixny Eic Tov iAuWdn BdpBopov TaV Aoylopav xaTadvETO KaTC 
TOV vuxTEplvov exetvov Nixddyuov, d¢ THY dvwOev Yevvyaty Tod xuptov diddcKxovtos Mpd¢ TOV 
ev UNTEa KOATOV ToOls AoyLapols KATETUPETO, Kal TAS dv Ex SeUTEPOD Tc&ALW EvTds THS vndvoG 
yévorto SuIpndpet Aéywv dc Sbvatau todto yeveo Oat; voriGwv TO yy Sdvacbat tov mpeaBUtyv Sid 
orddyyvou TdAw xvopopySijvat untewov THY nvevuatuay yevvyow StereyEew dovatatov. dAAd 
xdxetvou Tiy metrAavyevyy UndAN wv StopGodtat 6 xdptoc, duncta AEyev Elva tH TH cupxdg 
xal tod mvevdpatos iStapata, xa obtog Exvtdv ev toi duoitots, ci BobAETaI, StopPovocOw. CE III 
2,8-9 (GNO II 54.17-55.6). 

On trouve cependant des emplois proches chez Jean Chrysostome (Sur légalité du Pere et 
du Fils, VII, 210-225 [SC 396]), mais surtout dans un contexte parénétique (Hom. sur Jean, 
25 [PG 59 149-150], 26 [PG 59 153-154]). Voir également Cyrille d’Alexandrie, Commentaire 
sur Jean (PG 73 243A-B). Athanase ne lemploie jamais, non plus qu’Epiphane ou Grégoire 
de Nazianze. Les mentions du personnage sont le plus souvent liées a l’épisode de l’ense- 
velissement de Jésus. 
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On notera que cette parole d’autorité divine est déja empruntée a l’Evan- 
gile de Jean ; cette référence constitue donc comme une annonce de |’élément 
suivant dans la réfutation (CE III 2,16-27), qui repose précisément sur une exé- 
gese du prologue johannique, opposée ensuite a l'interprétation que, selon 
Grégoire, Eunome proposerait de l’engendrement divin. Sans revenir dans le 
détail sur cette explication du prologue, on rappellera simplement que celui-ci 
est présenté, de maniére paradoxale, comme un texte pédagogique destiné 
a conduire progressivement l’auditeur ou le lecteur vers une compréhension 
purifiée de l’'engendrement dans le cas du Fils. En effet, ’évéque de Nysse 
montre que l’évangéliste a d’abord fait usage de termes qui excluent toute pas- 
sion ou notion charnelle (Principe, Verbe, Dieu) et de tournures syntaxiques 
qui soulignent la coexistence éternelle du Pére et du Fils, avant d’introduire 
une analogie avec l’engendrement humain, afin que celle-ci soit comprise 
d'une maniére appropriée et spirituelle®. Le but de ce long développement 
est double: il permet en effet 4 Grégoire a la fois de montrer que le mode de 
présentation de l’engendrement qu’a choisi Eunome n’est pas adéquat, et de 
rappeler que l’autorité de l’Ecriture, et en occurrence l’autorité théologique 
par excellence qu’est Jean, est de son cété et s’oppose explicitement aux posi- 
tions d’Eunome. En outre, la présentation du prologue comme un texte péda- 
gogique permet a Grégoire de suggérer qu’Eunome est suffisamment inattentif 
ou stupide pour ne pas comprendre méme un texte destiné aux « auditeurs 
inexpérimentés », écrit pour ne pas induire en erreur des gens au « caractére 
enfantin et sans éducation®? ». 

Sans entrer dans une analyse détaillée de tous les usages de l’Ecriture dans 
ce deuxiéme tome, on notera cependant qu'on y trouve, comme dans plusieurs 
autres tomes de ce troisiéme livre, un développement exégétique relativement 
autonome, consacré a l’expression « Premier-né » (mpwtdtoxos). Le point de 
départ de cette explication nysséenne se situe dans le cadre de la réponse que 
Grégoire apporte au deuxiéme extrait eunomien de ce tome ; pour montrer 
que le Fils est supérieur méme aux plus hautes créatures du monde intelligible, 
lévéque de Nysse commente de manieére cursive le premier chapitre de l’Epitre 
aux Hébreux. Or ce rapide parcours l’améne 4 citer He1, 6, et l’auteur saisit 
cette occasion de proposer une interprétation d’ensemble des occurrences 
pauliniennes de « Premier-né », puisque ce terme et tout ou partie des versets 
qui l’emploient (Col 1, 15 ;1,18 ; Rm 8, 29 ; He 1, 6) ont fait l'objet de nombreuses 


61 Voir l'analyse détaillée de ce passage exégétique dans M. Cassin, Lécriture de la contro- 
Verse . .., 320-342. 

62 = THY aybuvactov dxony, CE II 2,17 (GNO II 57,12) ; TO wymimdes Te nal draidevtov, CE III 2,19 
(GNO II 58,9). 
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controverses depuis le début des querelles sur la divinité du Fils. Développant 
une intuition qu’il emprunte a Athanase, Grégoire de Nysse élabore ici une ten- 
tative pour rendre compte de l'ensemble des occurrences pauliniennes dans 
leur diversité en les articulant selon une série linéaire liée aux naissances et 
venues du Christ®’. Ce petit traité exégétique, qui nest lié de maniére orga- 
nique ni a la réfutation d’Eunome, ni au traité de Grégoire en son ensemble, 
constitue comme un excursus consacré Al’Ecriture. En ce sens, il remplit une 
fonction dans la réfutation, puisqu’il permet a l’auteur de montrer la cohérence 
entre ses positions théologiques et la Révélation ; toutefois, il constitue comme 
un corps étranger dans la démonstration proprement dite®*. 

On relévera enfin que l'ensemble du tome se conclut sur une autre utilisa- 
tion polémique de l’Ecriture, qui répond d’une certaine facon a I’épisode de 
Nicodéme : en effet, Grégoire écarte les critiques d’Eunome contre Basile en 
rapprochant ce dernier de l’ap6tre Paul, confronté aux philosophes a Athénes, 
et identifie donc Eunome avec les stoiciens et les épicuriens d’alors ; on aura 
reconnu ici le célébre discours de Paul a l'‘Aréopage et les réactions qu'il suscite 
(Ac 17). Le passage n’est pas utilisé de maniére trés fréquente dans une situa- 
tion de controverse® ; en revanche, il est repris, de maniére plus articulée et 
plus complete, dans le Discours sur la divinité du Fils et de l' Esprit, qui date de 
fin mai 383 et qui est postérieur a ce tome du Contre Eunome®*. L’Ecriture est de 
nouveau utilisée ici de maniére polémique, de facon a discréditer l’'adversaire ; 
ce passage permet en outre a Grégoire de rassembler une attaque scripturaire 


63 Pourune étude de cette section exégétique, voir M. Cassin, Lécriture de la controverse..., 
276-292. On notera que Grégoire utilise, outre Athanase, un passage de Grégoire de 
Nazianze (Or. 40,2 [SC 358 198-201]) qui, une fois transposé du contexte baptismal originel 
au présent contexte exégétique, est décisif pour l'interprétation nysséenne. 

64  Lenchainement avec ce qui suit indique clairement le statut d’excursus : « Mais il faut 
retourmer a ceux qui unissent la passion a la génération divine... » (AM emavitéov m9d¢ 
TovS TH Dein yevwycet TO md&B0¢ cvvartovtas ...) CE III 2,58 (GNO II 71,22). 

65 Voir cependant une mention fugitive chez Athanase, Lettre a Jean et Antiochos, 2 (AW 2.8 
310,9), qui n’est pas relevée par les derniers éditeurs; Basile de Césarée, Sur le Saint- 


bis 


Esprit, XVII 42,13-15 (SC 17°° 396), qui ne développe pas non plus la référence (voir éga- 
lement, de maniére plus rapide encore, et dans un contexte non polémique, Hom. sur 
le Ps 45, 8 [PG 29 429A7-9]) ; Grégoire de Nazianze, Or. 21 12,11-13 (SC 270 134-135). Pour 
les usages de l’épisode de l'Aréopage chez les Cappadociens, voir S. Rubenson, « The 
Cappadocians on the Areopagus », in: J. Bortnes — T. Hagg (eds.), Gregory of Nazianzus : 
Images and Reflections, Copenhague 2006, 113-132 ; plus largement, voir M. Fiedrowicz, 
« Die Rezeption und Interpretation der paulinischen Areopag-Rede in der patristischen 
Theologie », Trierer Theologische Zeitschrift 111 (2002) 85-105. 

66 Pour l'étude de ce texte et la démonstration de l’antériorité de CE III 2 (et III 6), voir 
M. Cassin, « De deitate Filii et Spiritus sancti... », 290-291. 
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et un autre trait de son hérésiologie, l’assimilation de l’'adversaire aux courants 
philosophiques hellénes®’, méme si le rapprochement reste fugitif dans notre 
passage, contrairement a ce qui se passe dans le discours de 383. Ici, cepen- 
dant, la pointe du texte nysséen porte moins sur le rapprochement d’Eunome 
et des philosophes que sur l'innovation dont il est accusé®, trait frequent dans 
lhérésiologie. 

Cependant, Grégoire n’oppose pas a ce qu'il dépeint comme des nouveautés 
eunomiennes un clair recours a la tradition ecclésiale. Si celle-ci est bien pré- 
sente dans le tome 2, c’est en une position seconde, voire secondaire, puisque 
le Symbole de foi (Nicée) sert de point de comparaison a l’exposé sur le pro- 
logue de Jean, mais un point de comparaison qui est clairement subordonné a 
lEcriture : il ne s’agit que du « discours simple et familier de notre foi® », dont 
la formulation d’emblée anthropologique pourrait entrainer la chute de l’audi- 
teur inexpérimenté, par opposition a l’exposé johannique”. 


c Engendrement sans passion : du Contre Eunome aux Homélies sur 
le Cantique 

La semble bien se situer le coeur de la réflexion de Grégoire au cours de ce 

deuxiéme tome : la question de l’engendrement sans passion en Dieu, et de son 

rapport analogique avec la génération dans le cadre de la création. L’explication 

du prologue johannique aboutit en effet ala présentation de l’enfantement sans 

passion de la Vierge. Sans entrer dans le détail de la mariologie nysséenne”, on 


67 Pour une évaluation critique de ce dossier, voir M. Cassin, L’écriture de la controverse..., 
go-96. Il ressort de l’analyse des différents passages que Grégoire ne propose aucune assi- 
milation probante entre Eunome et un courant philosophique donné ; les rapproche- 
ments divers constituent des traits hérésiologiques difficilement conciliables entre eux. 

68 CE III 2,163-164 (GNO II 106,3-9) « Cela, maintenant encore, les nouveaux stoiciens et épi- 
curiens (Ac 17,18) le mettent en avant contre l'imitateur de Paul, eux qui ne se réjouissent 
de rien dautre, comme le récit le dit des Athéniens, que de dire et d’entendre des nouvelles 
(Ac 17,21). En effet, qu’aurait-on pu trouver de plus nouveau : fils d’une activité, pére d’une 
créature, un dieu neuf advenu a partir du non-étre et un bien différent d’un bien ? » 
(tadta xoil vov of veot Utwixol xort Emicovpetot TH LunTH tod abAov npopépovow, ol gic obdev 
Etepov evuctipodvtec, xaxbws mepl TAV ASyvatwy y tortopla myaty, H Eig TO Agvet TI Kal dxcovelv 
xavotepor. TI yap dv evpedein ToUTWY KaWOTEPOV- UIdG Evepyetag Kal MATE KTICLaATOS Kall DEd¢ 
Teda@atos Ex TOO LY Svtoc drvapudpevos xart deyaOov dyabod mapyAcyLEVvov;) 

69  CEII11,85 (GNo II 33,14-15), Tov amAodv Te xal IStwtiKxdv THs Kad’ NUdS MlaTEWS Adyov. 

70 Voir l’analyse de CE III 2,17 proposée dans M. Cassin, Lécriture de la controverse..., 
335-336. 

71 ~ Sur cette question, voir l'article synthétique de L.F. Mateo-Seco, « Mariology », in: 
L. F. Mateo-Seco — G. Maspero (eds.), The Brill Dictionary of Gregory of Nyssa, SVigChr 99, 
Leiden, Boston 2010, 477-482, qui fournit la bibliographie essentielle. Pour le passage qui 
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relévera que Grégoire propose ici une mention rapide et relativement allusive 
de lenfantement virginal, non atteint par la passion, comme si ce theme ne 
faisait pas pour lui difficulté et relevait du contenu déja élaboré et établi de la 
foi. Dans le premier tome, si l’évéque de Nysse avait séparé enfantement et pas- 
sion (CE III 1,69-72), il n’avait 4 aucun moment fait mention de Marie ni d’une 
naissance dans la chair sans passion’?. Dans le deuxiéme tome (CE III 2,25-27), 
au contraire, Grégoire propose une rapide esquisse, largement fondée sur une 
série de citation scripturaires”?, et qui est essentiellement consacrée a la nais- 
sance sans passion du Fils, ou plutdt a l’enfantement de la Vierge, que Grégoire 
présente comme un fait 4 part au sein des phénoménes naturels : 


Et moi, j'ajoute aussi cela a ce qui a été dit : je connais un engendrement, 
et corporel, qui est pur de passions, si bien que 1a aussi, il est montré 
que le discours d’Eunome sur la nature a propos de l’engendrement est 
faux, puisqu’on peut trouver un enfantement corporel qui n’admet pas 
de passion”, 


On notera en outre que, pour l’évéque de Nysse, cet enfantement de Jésus 
par Marie, sans passion, semble un point acquis, méme pour son adversaire. 
La réserve aussit6t introduite parait toutefois indiquer que Grégoire se sou- 
cie moins ici de persuader Eunome que de s’adresser a un auditoire déja 
convaincu : 


Et apres cela, tu crois pure de passions cette génération a partir d’une 
femme — si du moins tu la crois — tandis que celle qui est divine et sans 
mélange, qui vient du Pére, tu ne l’acceptes pas, de facon a ne pas envisa- 
ger de passion par rapport a cette génération” ? 


nous occupe, voir également le rapide traitement proposé par id., « La mariologia en san 
Gregorio de Nisa », Scripta Theologica 10 (1978) 409-466, ici 451-453. 

72  Sauf une allusion rapide au « mystere de la virginité » (to xata THY Napoeviav "VTTYPLOV) 
dans un résumé de l'histoire du salut (CE III1,55 [GNo II 23,9-10]). 

73 Mt 17,5 ;Jn1,14;1 Tm 3,16 ; Mt 1,20 ; Le 2,6-7. 

74 ty dé xa ToOTO Tots clpnEevoic MpoTOYow, Sti o18& Tver xeul cwLaTIAV yevvyaty xeBapevovoay 
TaBous, WS Kal Ev TOvTW evd} Tod Edvopiov Tio gwuatKAS Yewnoews THY PUCtoAoyiav 
amereyyOjvou, eimep ebpeletn cwpatocg tdxog m&B0¢ od mpocdeEduevoc. CE III 2,25 (GNO II 
60,15-20). 

75 Elta tiv ev ex yovainds yevvynow xadapav n&Gouc elvat miotevels, elye motevelc, TH dé Dela TE 
xal dxnoatov €x Tod MaTPd¢ ov SExy, Wa YN TckBo¢ voyoys TEP! THY Yevvyou; CE III 2,27 (GNO II 
60,27-30). 
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Il nest pas sans intérét de rappeler qu'un développement assez proche appa- 
rait dans les Homélies sur le Cantique, dans un contexte ot interviennent éga- 
lement plusieurs éléments qui sont directement liés au Contre Eunome III 2, 
sans entrer cependant dans le détail d’une comparaison textuelle et de l’ana- 
lyse des filiations qui peuvent unir les deux ceuvres. En effet, une section de la 
treizieme Homélie sur le Cantique (7-8 [GNO VI 386,18-390,8]) reproduit d’assez 
prés la thématique et la démarche qui caractérise CE III 2,16-27.43-57, a savoir 
une réflexion qui évoque successivement le prologue johannique, la naissance 
virginale de Jésus et le titre de « Premier-né ». Le premier point, dans le cadre 
du commentaire du Cantique, est abordé trés rapidement : 


[L’épouse] prend donc comme point de départ de son enseignement 
celui qui nous est proche et familier: en effet, c’est du corps que part 
sa catéchése. Or Matthieu aussi a fait de méme: parce qu'il a établi la 
généalogie du mystére selon la chair en partant d’Abraham et de David, 
il a gardé en réserve pour le grand Jean d’annoncer a ceux qui ont déja 
recu par 1a l’instruction préliminaire, la bonne nouvelle du Principe qui 
est concu de toute éternité et du Verbe qui est concu avec le Principe”®. 


Ce rapide commentaire, qui met en regard le début de l’évangile selon Matthieu 
et de l’évangile selon Jean, prend en fait le contre-pied de la lecture du prologue 
johannique qui a été proposée en CE III 2,16-23 : en effet, dans ce dernier texte, 
Grégoire présentait le texte du Théologien comme un modeéle de pédagogie, 
destiné a éviter a l’auditeur inexpérimenté de tomber dans des conceptions 
corporelles quant a l’engendrement du Fils — on reconnait 1a /’influence directe 
des discussions avec Eunome. Au contraire, dans les Homélies sur le Cantique, 
c'est l’évangile selon Matthieu qui est présenté comme un élément pédago- 
gique, préparatoire, et l’évangile de Jean qui est une correction et un appro- 
fondissement du premier. Le changement de perspective est sirement di non 
seulement a la différence de contexte polémique — si Eunome est indirecte- 
ment présent dans les Homélies, c'est a titre second, si ce n'est secondaire — 
mais aussi au cadre exégétique du Cantique (ici Ct 5,10a), qui est interprété par 


76 = Ay odv motetrat ths Sidacxadiag thy meocexy xa olxeiav hutv- éx yap tod swetoS TH 
KATHXNTEWS peta. Worteo dy xal 6 MatOatoc memotnxev- ex tod ABpadu te xai Anfid 
YEVEUAoyYous TO KATH TAPKA LVOTIPLOV TH LEYaAW "Twerwvy Etaedoato Totg Hdy Sid TobTwWV 
atotyewOetot tyv 86 didiov voovpévyy doy nal tov tH doy ocvyxatavoobuevov Adyov 
edayyeAtcac Oat. Cant. XIII 7 (GNO VI 386,18-387,1). 
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Grégoire comme une désignation de la chair. On retrouve la une confirmation 
du caractére non linéaire du développement de l’exégése nysséenne”. 

La section suivante est consacrée a une présentation de la naissance du 
Fils dans la chair, et les Homélies sur le Cantique soulignent avec beaucoup de 
lyrisme le caractére neuf et inoui de cette naissance (GNO VI 387,13-388,15), 
avant de présenter |’enfantement sans passion qui a été celui de la Vierge 
(GNO VI 388,15-389,17)’8. Ce développement correspond a deux sections de 
Contre Eunome Il 2, mais qui se placent dans un ordre inverse : les paragraphes 
25-27 présentent en effet une premiere fois la naissance virginale, en insistant 
sur l’absence de passions qui la caractérise et en se concentrant sur la figure 
de Marie, tandis que le motif est également repris un peu plus loin de maniére 
plus bréve (§ 51), mais en insistant cette fois sur la nouveauté qui définit cette 
naissance. 

Enfin, la fin de ce passage des Homélies sur le Cantique (GNO VI 389,17- 
390,8) concerne l'explication de trois versets pauliniens qui comportent le titre 
de « Premier-né » (Col 1,15 ; 1,18 ; Rm 8,29). Il reprend et amende le dévelop- 
pement similaire, beaucoup plus fourni, du Contre Eunome III 2, en laissant 
en particulier de cété He 1,6, qui est sans doute écarté dans la mesure ot il 
concerne, selon Grégoire, la seconde venue du Fils’9. On retiendra enfin que, 
si le rapprochement de ces deux passages peut laisser penser 4 un développe- 
ment linéaire de l’exégése nysséenne, sous la forme, ici presque caricaturale, du 
passage d’une exégése en devenir dans le cadre doctrinal 4 une exégése aboutie 


77 M. Cassin, Lécriture de la controverse .. ., 268-274, 360. 

78 Voir l'analyse du passage proposée par L. F. Mateo-Seco, « La mariologia... », 431-433, qui 
ne reléve cependant pas le lien avec le texte du Contre Eunome. 

79  CEIII 2,43-57 ; pour la comparaison des deux textes, voir M. Cassin, Lécriture de la contro- 
verse ..., 291-292. On notera également que toute cette section est sensiblement abrégée 
dans l’Epitomé de la chaine de Procope sur le Cantique (éd. J.-M. Auwers [ccs 67], Leuven 
2012) : la scholie 244, qui correspond a l'ensemble du passage ici étudié, ne retient aucun 
des développements adventices a l’exégése du Cantique lui-méme ; elle est composée de 
la maniére suivante, d’aprés l’analyse de son éditeur : citation de 386,12-20 (qui s’arréte 
donc avant que ne soit introduite la question des débuts d’évangile, Mt vs Jn), résumé 
de 387,13-388,19 (c’est-a-dire la présentation de l’enfantement inoui du Sauveur par la 
Vierge), citation de 390,4-7 (ot seule la conclusion du développement sur les différentes 
naissances qui correspondent au titre de Premier-né est conservée). Un tel abrégement 
est conforme au caractére de la chaine, tel que la définit son dernier éditeur : le caté- 
niste a en effet sélectionné les extraits, abrégé et résumé de facon a ne retenir que les 
éléments de ses sources qui étaient en rapport direct avec le texte biblique commenté 
(J.-M. Auwers, L’interprétation du Cantique des cantiques a travers les chaines exégétiques 
grecques, Turnhout 2011). 
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dans le domaine spirituel, la prise en compte de deux autres textes paralléles, 
respectivement dans la Réfutation de la Profession de foi et dans le traité Sur la 
perfection, vient rompre cette série trop ordonnée et rappeler que l’interpréta- 
tion des Ecriture n’est pas marquée, du moins chez l’évéque de Nysse, par un 
progres linéaire caractérisé par la reprise des acquis antérieurs pour approfon- 
dir l'explication biblique®°. 

Dans le Contre Eunome, Grégoire résume ensuite la distinction qu'il établit 
entre différents sens de yévwyatc (CE III 2,58-61), afin d’établir clairement la pos- 
sibilité d’une génération sans passion®.. Or il est notable que l’évéque de Nysse 
fasse ensuite dériver volontairement son propos, afin de montrer comment 
engendrer et créer sont deux activités certes distinctes de Dieu, mais deux 
activités sans passion, contrairement a ce qui se passe pour les hommes (CE III 
2,67-71). Ce développement annonce I’étape centrale de ce tome, qui intervient 
seulement plus loin, aprés plusieurs détours dus pour l’essentiel au fil directeur 
donné par le texte eunomien ; en effet, ce n'est qu’en CE III 2,11-116 que Grégoire 
revient a la distinction fondamentale entre création et engendrement, aprés 
avoir consacré un assez long passage 4 une remontée laborieuse du niveau des 
créatures et des rejetons au niveau supérieur de celui qui crée et de celui qui 
engendre (CE III 2,103-108), au moyen de la théorie des relatifs. Toutefois, il faut 
noter que la distinction est ici davantage affirmée que prouvée, méme si les 
éléments de démonstration antérieurs servent évidemment d’appui a l’évéque 
de Nysse. Dans ce tome, Grégoire ne propose pas d’étude définitive qui per- 
mettrait de caractériser clairement et l'une par rapport a l'autre génération et 
création ; le fait est di, sans nul doute, a ce qu’il suit largement la pente don- 
née par le texte eunomien, mais on a suffisamment vu que l’évéque de Nysse 
était capable de s’abstraire de ce fil conducteur pour juger qu’il s’agit ici sinon 
d'un choix délibéré, du moins d’une fin de non recevoir opposée a l’adversaire. 
Cet élément est d’autant plus notable que Grégoire reproche précisément a 
Eunome de ne pas démontrer les points essentiels de sa thése, ceux qui étaient 
particuliérement débattus (CE III 2,89-99). 


80 Ref. 73-86; Perf: 200,4-204,8; pour étude de cette série exégétique, voir M. Cassin, 
Lécriture de la controverse . .., 292-297. 

81 On trouve plus loin (CE III 6,27-48) un exposé plus complet et mieux articulé sur cette 
notion ; voir M. Harl, « A propos d’un passage du Contre Eunome de Grégoire de Nysse : 
aporroia et les titres du Christ en théologie trinitaire », in: Le Déchiffrement du sens. Etudes 
sur Uherméneutique chrétienne d’Origéne a Grégoire de Nysse, Etudes augustiniennes, série 
Antiquité 135, Paris 1993, 281-290. 
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d Théognoste 

Bien des éléments de ce deuxiéme tome justifieraient encore un examen 
détaillé. La breve mention polémique de Théognoste d’Alexandrie®? est parti- 
culiérement remarquable, étant donné la rareté des témoignages qui nous sont 
conservés sur cet auteur et son ceuvre. 


Et Eunome n'est pas le seul a errer sur ce point quant a l’absurdité de la 
doctrine, mais il est possible de trouver |’équivalent dans les efforts de 
Théognoste, qui dit que Dieu, voulant constituer cet univers, commenca 
par faire exister en premier le Fils, comme une régle de Uceuvre, sans que 
cet homme voie non plus I’absurdité de son discours, que ce qui n’existe 
pas en vue de soi mais du fait de quelque chose d’autre est sirement de 
moindre valeur que ce du fait de quoi il est, de méme que nous fabri- 
quons un outil agricole en vue de la vie, mais que la charrue nest pas 
d'une valeur égale a celle de la vie. Donc, de méme, si le Seigneur est du 
fait du monde, et non pas toute chose du fait du Seigneur®’, toute chose, 
en vue de quoi ils disent qu'il est, serait de plus grande valeur que le 
Seigneur. Voila ce quiils établissent encore maintenant par leur discours, 
par quoi ils confirment que le Fils posséde une relation sans intermé- 
diaire a celui qui l’a créé et produit®*. 


Il est évident que le but premier de ce développement est polémique, puisqu’il 
s'agit de déconsidérer Eunome en le rapprochant d’un personnage qui semble 
visiblement condamnable pour Grégoire, mais dont les positions avaient 


82  Létude fondamentale sur ce personnage reste celle d’A. von Harnack, Die Hypotyposen 
des Theognostus, TU 24.3, Leipzig 1903. Voir également l’étude de la notice que Photius a 
consacré a l'une de ses ceuvres par G. Anesi, « La notizia di Fozio sulle Hypotyposeis di 
Teognosto », Augustinianum 21 (1981) 491-516. On trouve un bref examen des liens entre 
ce que lon sait de Théognoste et l'arianisme dans L. W. Barnard, « The Antecedents of 
Arius », Vigiliae Christianae 24 (1970) 172-188, ici 180-182. 

83. Cf. Jni,3. 

84 — xalod Lovoc Ev TOUTH TEMA TAL KATA THY aTOTIAV TOO SoypLatos 6 EVvoptoc, HAN’ Eott xexl Ev Tot¢ 
Ocoyvwotw NETovyEvois Td tov evpetv, d¢ pyat Tov Gedv BovAdpevoy TddE TO TAV KaTATKEvATOL 
TPAtov Tov vidv oldv twa xavova ths Syutoupyliac mpotimoatHaacGat, ovdEe éxetvoc cuvidwv ev TH 
Aoyw TO &tomov, StL TO Uy ExvTOd xcow, dAAd Sv dAdo TL ywopevov atIUdTEPdV EoTI TevTWCS TOD 
Sv S yivetat, wc Td yewpyicdy Eoyaretov THs Cwijs xhow ExitySedouer, od wy emtons TILatout TH 
CoH nal To dpotpov. ottw toivuy xal el Std tov xdcpov 6 xbptoc, Kal ody! OV exeivov td névTeL, 
Tpotidtepa dv ely tod xuplov Td Mévta Ov xdptv éxetvov yever Bat AEyouat. ToOto xai vOv Sid toO 
Abyou xatacxevdovat, Or Ov duecitevtov éxew Tov vidv tH Mpd¢ Tov xTIoovTa xoll METOIKdTH 
oxéow Sticyve(Covta. CE III 2,121-122 (GNO II 92,8-22). 
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pourtant été citées avec éloge par Athanase d’Alexandrie, comme un soutien 
a ses propres théses théologiques, tant 4 propos du Fils que du Saint-Esprit®®. 
La citation de Théognoste, qui provient trés probablement du 7° livre des 
Hypotyposes décrites par Photius, lequel concernait la création — comme le 
suggérait déja A. von Harnack — est sans aucun doute interprétée par l’évéque 
de Nysse en un sens quelle n’avait pas forcément pour son auteur ; en effet, 
Grégoire y voit une affirmation de l'infériorité du Fils, qui devrait son existence 
a son but, a savoir la création, ce quin’était probablement pas son sens initial®®. 
Linsertion de ce texte dans le fil argumentatif du Contre Eunome n'est pas non 
plus évident : en effet, Grégoire discute alors un extrait d’Eunome (fragment 
3b) qui ne porte pas sur les relations entre Fils et création, non plus que le texte 
eunomien qui suit immédiatement la citation de Théognoste (fragment 3c, 
CE Ill 2,123). C'est ’@véque de Nysse qui avait lui-méme introduit la notion 
dinstrument et d’outil, pour discuter l'absence d’intermédiaire (auecitevtov) 
dont Eunome parlait 4 propos de l’engendrement de la substance. Le rap- 
prochement, de nature hérésiologique, apparait donc relativement gratuit 
en terme de doctrine®’ ; il temoigne également de l’ampleur des lectures de 
Grégoire et de l’obscurité qui recouvre pour nous ses sources : avait-il accés 
directement 4 ce traité de Théognoste ? Le cite-t-il par un intermédiaire qui 
nous est lui aussi inconnu ? On serait presque tenté de penser, étant donné la 
faible force du paralléle établi entre les deux auteurs rejetés, que Grégoire a lu 
ce texte ou cette citation au moment méme ot il composait Contre Eunome III 
2 et l'a de ce fait introduit 4 un moment plus ou moins opportun, par rappro- 
chement d’idée. Mais sans doute est-ce la s’avancer trop loin dans le domaine 
des hypothéses, au détriment des faits. 


Conclusion : Eunome et Grégoire 


Au terme de cette lecture, qui a surtout été attentive aux liens qui unissent 
la réflexion de Grégoire a celle d’Eunome et aux déformations que |’évéque 
de Nysse fait subir a la pensée de son adversaire, on peut en résumer ainsi 
les acquis principaux: la réponse nysséenne se construit pour l’essentiel en 


85 Pour le Fils, voir Athanase d’Alexandrie, De decr. 25,2 (AW 2.1 20,33-21,8) ; pour |’Esprit, id., 
EpSerap IV 4 (AW 1.4 583,1-18). 

86 I faut plutdt y voir, comme le suggére A. von Harnack, un modele intelligible de la créa- 
tion : A. von Hammack, Die Hypotyposen .. ., 87. 

87 Ce quine saurait étonner dans le Contre Eunome ; voir l’analyse des autres filiations héré- 
tiques proposées dans ce traité, dans M. Cassin, Lécriture de la controverse ..., 96-99. 
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réaction 4 une construction qu'il élabore lui-méme a partir de fragments 
eunomiens plutdét qu’a partir des positions d’Eunome lui-méme. Si une telle 
démarche ne remet pas en cause la validité de la théologie nysséenne, elle 
conduit cependant a prendre avec beaucoup de précautions les éléments qui 
sont présentés par Grégoire comme des conclusions ou des aboutissements de 
la logique d’Eunome. D’autre part, on remarque la place importante accordée 
dans ce tome a l’explication de l’Ecriture, y compris lorsque cette explication 
ne constitue pas une réponse directe aux développements eunomiens, moins 
encore a une exégése eunomienne. On mesure ainsi la liberté assez grande 
que s’accorde l’auteur — du moins dans les deux premiers tomes du livre III — 
par rapport 4 ce que pourrait laisser attendre la stricte réfutation des théses 
et surtout du texte de son adversaire. Au vu du reste du livre III, en effet, les 
tomes 1 et 2 semblent témoigner d’une relative originalité. Ils paraissent en 
effet étre caractérisés par une absence d’adéquation stricte entre le fil du rai- 
sonnement eunomien, tel qu’on peut le reconstituer, et le texte nysséen ; on 
comprendrait peut-étre mieux cet écart si, comme il a été suggéré plus haut, 
les deux premiers tomes correspondent plus ou moins a une section liminaire 
du troisiéme livre de l'Apologie de Uapologie. Si une telle explication n'est pas 
valable, ou s’avére insuffisante, on pourra retenir en sens inverse que le relatif 
désordre qui parait caractériser les rapports entre Contre Eunome de Grégoire, 
Apologie de lapologie d’Eunome et Contre Eunome de Basile pourrait trouver 
son explication dans la maniére méme de procéder de l’évéque de Nysse en ces 
deux premiers tomes : la liberté prise avec le fil du texte eunomien et de la pen- 
sée adverse expliquerait, au moins partiellement, la difficulté que nous avons a 
reconstituer avec certitude les rapports qui unissent entre eux ces trois textes. 

Au plan du strict contenu nysséen de ce tome, enfin, on retiendra tout 
d’abord l'importance des deux lieux exégétiques principaux, consacrés respec- 
tivement au prologue johannique et au titre de Premier-né, sur lesquels nous 
sommes revenus rapidement, dans la mesure ot l'étude en a déja été propo- 
sée ailleurs®®. On rappellera également que la thématique de l’engendrement 
sans passion du Fils trouve ici l'un de ses lieux de développement essentiel 
et est explicitement relié 4 l’enfantement virginal et sans passion de Marie. 
Ce tome refléte également, quoique de maniére détournée, l’importance de la 
distinction nysséenne entre incréé et créé — qui nest pas vraiment distinguée, 
sous cet aspect, de la césure plus traditionnelle entre sensible et intelligible — a 
travers l’opposition irréductible qui est tracée par Grégoire entre le discours 
sur la nature (puotoAoyia), c’est-a-dire sur la nature créée et matérielle, et la 
contemplation des mystéres incréés et intelligibles. Enfin, méme si la question 


88 — Ibid., 275-317, 319-356. 
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n’a pas été reprise directement dans ces pages, on trouve ici comme partout ail- 
leurs dans le Contre Eunome des traces explicites et volontaires du haut degré 
d’éducation de l’auteur, mais aussi de sa conscience littéraire propre : la longue 
comparaison des disciples d’Eunome avec les compagnons d’Ulysse que séduit 
Circé®? en constitue ici le paradigme, mais la citation érudite de Théognoste 
d’Alexandrie en fournit, a un autre titre, un témoignage. 


89 Sur ce développement et les pages qui l’entourent, voir l’'analyse proposée ibid., 136-148. 


Contra Eunomium Ul 3 


Andrew Radde-Gallwitz 


This paper aims to place the argument of Gregory’s Contra Eunomium III 3 into 
historical perspective. This text teaches us a great deal about the quite differ- 
ent approaches taken by Eunomius and Gregory to the mystery of Christ and 
the salvation he brings. To begin with a provisional description, for Eunomius, 
salvation requires that the “one Lord” through whom all things were created 
be identified in every respect with Jesus, whereas for Gregory, salvation is the 
story of “union of the man with the divine’ in Christ (vwaw tod av8ewmov mpd¢ 
t0 Qeiov) (III 3,69).! That this is a story, I hope to underscore. 


Gregory’s Christology is notoriously complicated; he has appeared to more 
than one commentator to move from highly “divisive” or “dualistic” passages 
to “monophysite” passages without comment on how it all holds together.? 
However, at least from the perspective of CE III 3, what we see in Gregory is not 
outright contradiction but rather an intertwining of diverse strands, some of 
which Gregory has inherited from his sources.? 


1 Unless differences are noted, I have followed the translation by Stuart G. Hall. For the impor- 
tance of the language of “union’, see J.-R. Bouchet, “Le Vocabulaire de l’'union et du rapport 
des natures chez saint Grégoire de Nysse’, Revue Thomiste 68 (1968) 533-582, at 534-38. 

2 E.g.,A.S. J. Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition, Vol. 1: From the Apostolic Age to Chalcedon 
(451), trans. J. S. Bowden, London 1965, 282-290. See the nuanced response to Joseph Tixeront 
in Brian Daley, “Divine Transcendence and Human Transformation: Gregory of Nyssa’s Anti- 
Apollinarian Christology’, Modern Theology 18 (2002) 497-506. A helpful overview of mod- 
ern reception of Gregory’s Christology is provided by Morwenna Ludlow, Gregory of Nyssa: 
Ancient and (Post)Modern, Oxford 2007, 97-107. 

3 The complexity of Gregory’s Christology can be illustrated by noting that, in the Eranistes 
dialogue of Theodoret, written around aD 447, Gregory seems to have influenced both the 
Orthodox speaker—CE III 3 and other texts are cited in the patristic florilegium support- 
ing his account—and the “Eutychian’” speaker Eranistes, especially in the latter’s argument 
that, after the passion, the humanity of Christ is through mixture made Lord. For Eransites 
advocating this view, see Eranistes 2 (ed. G. H. Ettlinger, Oxford 1975, 146-151). He changes his 
position from his earlier statement that this occurs at the incarnation; though see already 
Eranistes 2 (Ettlinger 128). For Theodoret’s citation of CE III 3,43-44, see Eranistes 2 (Ettlinger 
170). In the citation, Theodoret omits a more “monophysite” clause: “by that combination 
[the ‘right hand of God’] making him also what by nature it is itself”. CE III 3 is also cited in 
the Florilegia to books 1 (III 3,64; Ettlinger 106) and 3 (III 3,65; Ettlinger 241). 
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The labels “divisive” and “dualistic” have been used to describe Basil’s and 
Gregory’s Christology. This interpretation began with Eunomius. For Eunomius, 
Basil's distinction of theology and economy implies a certain embarrassment 
on Basil's part regarding the kenosis and suffering of Christ as well as an actual 
division of two Christs. But not all distinctions are separations or divisions. As 
we will see, Gregory’s Christology is clearly not “divisive”, and I will suggest that 
a better label for it is “dual-focus” Christology, with some passages referring 
to the Word in his fleshly, human state and others referring to him with God 
from before the ages. Yet, as we shall see, this “dual-focus” obtains only before 
Christ’s resurrection and glorification, after which it is inappropriate to distin- 
guish Christ’s humanity from his divinity.* 

CE III 3 is devoted to the interpretation of Peter’s words in Acts 2,36—“God 
has made him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom you crucified”.5 While 
Gregory is ostensibly merely defending Basil’s understanding of the passage, 
he at the same time adds significant new elements to it. Some of what he adds 
can be accounted for by placing Gregory into a broader anti-Homoian and 
anti-Eunomian tradition that had emerged alongside Basil in the roughly two 
decades from the late 350’s to the death of Basil. 

This study will proceed in four stages. First, I offer an overview of Eunomius’ 
Christology in the fragment preserved by Gregory in III 3, and summarize his 
charges against Basil. Then I will discuss at some length the interpretation of 
Acts 2,36 in anti-Eunomian tradition prior to Gregory. Third, I will turn briefly 
to Gregory’s Christology in works roughly contemporaneous with CE III. 
Finally, I will comment upon CEIII 3 itself. 


1 Eunomius’ Charges Against Basil 


In III 3, Gregory preserves a lengthy fragment of Eunomius’ Apologia Apologiae, 
running to 133 lines in the GNo edition. In the fragment, Eunomius also lodges 


4 An important study of CE III 3 which rightly emphasizes the paschal transformation of 
Christ's humanity can be found in B. Pottier, Dieu et le Christ selon Grégoire de Nysse, Namur 
1994, esp. 241-56. As will be evident, there are problems with Pottier’s claim that in CE III 3, 
“mixture” does not mean the “absorption” of the risen human in Christ into the divine. In 
particular, it is striking that Pottier can cite no passage in CE III 3 to justify his reading. His 
strongest evidence is Basil, Ep. 261,3! 

5 For an overview of the argument of CE III 3, see Anthony Meredith, “Contra Eunomium 3,3”, 
in: Jesus Christ in St. Gregory of Nyssa’s Theology. Minutes of the gth International Conference 
on St. Gregory of Nyssa (Athens, 7-12 September 2000), Athens 2005, 165-171. 
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a series of accusations against Basil which Gregory begins to refute here. 
His response to these charges will extend until the opening section of III 5. 
Clarifying Eunomius’ argument will be important to understanding Gregory’s 
response. 

Taken in the order and wording with which Gregory recapitulates them, 
Eunomius’ charges are: 


1. Basil is ashamed of the cross. (Addressed by Gregory in III 3,30—40a).® 
Basil insults the saints. (Addressed in III 3,40b—46). 
Basil says a man emptied himself into becoming man. (Addressed in III 
3,47-56a). 

4. Basil thinks that before his presence in the flesh the Lord has the form of 

a slave. (Addressed together with charge #3). 

Basil ascribes the redemption to a man. (Addressed in 3.4.1-23). 

6. Basil speaks of two Christs and Lords, or if not that, he says that before his 
passion, the Only-begotten was not Christ and Lord. (Addressed in III 
3,56b-66). 


Qn 


With the “two Christs and Lords” barb, Eunomius follows venerable tradition 
going back to Irenaeus’ Against Heresies.’ This accusation captures the core of 
Eunomius’ irritation with the passage he reproduces from Basil’s second book 
Against Eunomius.® There, Basil said Acts 2,36 is not about “the very substance 
of God the Word, who was in the beginning with God (Jn 1,2), but about the one 
who emptied himself in the form of a slave (Phil 2,7), became similar in form to 
the body of our lowliness (Phil 3.21), and was crucified through weakness (2 Cor 
13.4)”.9 Over against Basil’s two Christs, Eunomius articulates a strikingly “uni- 
tive” Christology: “...[Y]et for us there is one Lord and Christ through whom 
all things were made (cf. 7 Cor 8,6; Jn 1,3), who did not become Lord by advance- 
ment, but before all creation and before all ages existed as Lord Jesus, by whom 
are all things” (III 3,23). He notes that in Philippians 2, Paul calls the one who 


6 Gregory’s response includes an interesting meditation on the shape of the cross which occurs 
also in Trid. spat. (GNO IX 299,12-303,12) and the Or. cat. (GNO III/IV 80,18-81,1). This is based 
on an old tradition: see Justin Martyr, First Apology 60 and esp. Irenaeus, Demonstration of the 
Apostolic Preaching 34. 

7 Irenaeus, Against Heresies III 16,1-19,3. 

8 Eunomius appears to have employed, with some changes, Basil's method of verbatim quota- 
tion and refutation which Gregory also uses in his CE. For comment, see Matthieu Cassin’s 
contribution in the present volume. 

g Basil, Adversus Eunomium 2,3. 
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was “in the form of God” “Christ Jesus” and calls the crucified one the “Lord 
of glory” (III 3,24). Clearly, with these passages, we are far removed from the 
Eunomius described by Harnack as “openly proclaiming the conversion of reli- 
gion into morality and syllogistic reasoning”.!° 

Basil’s “two Christs and Lords” are the Word who was in the beginning and 
“the visible one” (III 3,18). According to Eunomius, if all the economic pas- 
sages, including especially those which are about the suffering of Christ for 
all humanity, are ascribed only to the visible one, then salvation is attributed 
to a mere man (III 3,18). This is not only irreligious. It also makes nonsense of 
Philippians 2,6-7, for it would have a man emptying himself to become a man 
(III 318-20). Basil’s doctrine, on his reading, inevitably leads to two Christs and 
Lords—the one Word through whom all things were made, and Jesus who was 
crucified (III 3,22). 

Eunomius imagines a response: “If any one should defend him by saying 
that the Word in the beginning and made Lord are the same, but that it was 
in terms of his presence in the flesh that he was made Lord and Christ, he will 
surely be obliged to say that before his presence in the flesh the Son was not 
Lord” (III 3,23). For Eunomius it is wrongheaded to speak of Christ advancing 
to his lordly status. Rather it is the same Lord Jesus through the world was cre- 
ated who emptied himself and became flesh. 

But what is Eunomius saying here about Acts 2,36? That verse speaks of Jesus 
being made Lord, which runs in the opposite direction of a kenosis. According 
to Gregory, Eunomius is arguing that “what the apostle [Peter] meant by the 
word ‘made’ is the begetting of the Son before the ages” (III 3,12). Peter was 
referring to the initial creation of the Son. This is certainly the impression 
given in the Apology, where Acts 2,36 is directly linked with Proverbs 8,22 to 
prove that Christ was “made”. If Gregory’s reading of Eunomius is correct, 
then for Eunomius Acts 2,36 had nothing to do with the earthly life of Jesus of 
Nazareth. For Eunomius, if you place the “making” during Jesus’ lifetime, you 
have two Christs and Lords. 

Eunomius’ goal, according to Gregory, is to alienate the Son’s nature from 
the Father’s, or perhaps to show that the Son’s suffering is evidence of his infe- 
rior nature. Whereas the Father is impassible, the Son “is not unable to enter 
into the experience of flesh and death, since the change is not great” (III 3,38). 
These, it must be noted, are Gregory’s words. For Gregory, it is Eunomius rather 
than Basil who posits no kenosis, since the Son is by nature fit for embodiment, 


1o —- Adolf von Harnack, History of Dogma, trans. from the 3rd German edition by Neil 
Buchanan, New York 1961, vol. 4, 74. 
11 Apology [Apol.] 26,12-16 (Vaggione 70). 
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suffering, and death. If Gregory’s account is accurate, Eunomius has shifted 
his perspective from the Apology, where he calls Lord Jesus, the Only-begotten 
God, “immortal and deathless”.!2 Whether or not Eunomius changed his mind 
and taught a passible Son, it is obvious that he set himself against all “dual- 
focus” exegesis. 

Eunomius’ accusation that Basil teaches “two Christs and Lords’ reflects his 
deepest worry. However, in his summary of Eunomius’ accusations, Gregory 
rephrases it: “or if not that, [Basil] says that before his passion, the Only- 
begotten was not Christ and Lord” (III 3,26). The passage from Eunomius 
contains no such accusation. Perhaps Gregory is referring to a portion of the 
Apologia Apologiae which he does not reproduce. However, this is unlikely, 
since Basil himself did not discuss the passion at any length in connection with 
Acts 2,36 and certainly does not discuss the glorification of Christ after the 
passion.!8 J want to suggest that Gregory is surreptitiously raising a theme he 
wishes to dwell on in his response, namely, the transformation of the human 
united to Christ after his passion. “After the passion” is a phrase which occurs 
five times in CE III 3.'4 Gregory makes it central to his response to Eunomius. 
Gregory was not acting without precedent in diverting the discussion to this 
theme. While Basil did not make this move, Gregory is standing in the line 
of the anti-Eunomian tradition, insofar as we can reconstruct it, which had 
emerged after Basil’s Against Eunomius. 


2 Acts 2,36 in Anti-Eunomian Tradition: Dual-Focus Exegesis and the 
Resurrection 


This becomes clear if we examine the interpretation of Acts 2,36 in the 
fourth century prior to Gregory, with special emphasis on anti-Homoian and 
anti-Eunomian literature. In particular, I will focus on three works: Pseudo- 
Athanasius, De Incarnatione et Contra Arianos,© Pseudo-Basil, Adversus 


12 ~~ Apol. 21, 16-17 (Vaggione 60). 

13. +The difference between Basil’s and Gregory’s exegeses of Acts 2,36 is striking. Basil insisted 
that the demonstrative pronoun in “this Jesus” (todtov tov Ingobv) shows that Peter’s refer- 
ence was to “[Christ’s] humanity and to what all saw” (Basil, Adversus Eunomium 2,3). In 
contrast, Gregory argues that after the “making” which Peter describes, Christ is invisible 
(Greg. Nyss., CE III 3,44—46). 

14 ~CEIIL3,33.43.60 (3 times), and 67. 

15 In subsequent notes abbreviated as pica. No critical edition of the Greek exists. The 
Greek text used is that printed in Patrologia Graeca (PG) 26 984-1028. 
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Eunomium IV-V/6 and Epiphanius, Panarion 69.1” Pseudo-Athanasius argues 
against an “Anhomoian” theology and Pseudo-Basil attacks a position that is 
recognizably Eunomian. Epiphanius, Panarion 6g is directed against Eudoxius 
and his followers. This is a group with which he knows Eunomius was originally 
associated. Many of the proof texts he addresses as Eudoxian are the same as 
those addressed by Pseudo-Athanasius and Pseudo-Basil. Each of these works 
responds to an exegesis of Acts 2,36 that we might label “radical homoian” or 
“Eunomian”. Since Htibner, scholars have acknowledged Gregory's dependence 
upon the Pseudo-Athanasian work.!8 There has not been as much attention to 
the tradition of which this work was part, or of Gregory's use of the broader 
anti-Homoian/ anti-Eunomian tradition. 

We know from Athanasius’ First and Second Orations Against the Arians— 
written in AD 339-340— that Acts 2,36 was already appealed to by the party of 
Asterius and Eusebius (if we may think of them as a party), along with such 
important verses as Proverbs 8,22, in order to show that the Son of God is a 
“creature and a work” (noltnua xal xticua).!9 Like his exegesis of Proverbs 8,22, 
Athanasius’ reading of Acts 2,36 relies heavily upon the principle he apparently 
learned from Marcellus of attributing such texts to the humanity or the body 
of the incarnate Word rather than to the deity of the pre-incarnate Word. This 


16 There is no critical edition of the Greek. The Greek text used is the one edited by the 
Maurist fathers and reprinted by J.-P. Migne in PG 29 672-773; see also F. X. Risch, Pseudo- 
Basilius: Adversus Eunomium IV-V: Einleitung, Ubersetzung, und Kommentar, SVigChr 16, 
Leiden 1992. 

17. Ed. Holl, Diimmer (GCs), 152-229; F. Williams (tr.), The Panarion of Epiphanius of Salamis: 
Books II and II (Sects 47-80, De fide), Nag Hammadi and Manichaean Studies 36, Leiden 
1994, 325-402. 

18 __R.M. Hiibner, Die Einheit des Leibes Christi bei Gregor von Nyssa, Philosophia Patrum 2, 

Leiden 1974, esp. 29-33, 53-54, 269 ff. Hiibner followed Martin Tetz in assigning this work 
to Marcellus: “Zur Theologie des Markell von Ankyra I. Eine markellische Schrift, ‘De 
incarnatione et contra Arianos”, ZKG 75 (1964) 217-270. This attribution has been deci- 
sively refuted by A. Heron, “The Pseudo-Athanasian Works De Trinitate et Spirtu Sancto 
and De Incarnatione et Contra Arianos: A Comparison’, in: Th. Aksum (ed.), A Festschrift 
for Archbishop Methodios of Thyateira and Great Britain, London 1985, 281-298. Here 
and elsewhere, Heron has shown connections between the pica and works by—or at 
least influenced by—Didymus the Blind. Johannes Zachhuber connects its theology 
with Apollinarius, but does not attribute it to him: Human Nature in Gregory of Nyssa: 
Philosophical Background and Theological Significance, SVigChr 46, Leiden, Boston, Koln 
2000, 139. 

19 Orations Against the Arians [Or.] 1,53; 2,1; 2,-18. Quotation comes from Or. 2,1 (PG 26 
48A). 
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“dual-focus” exegesis would become a fixture of anti-“Arian” and anti-Euno- 
mian interpretation. 

But between 340 and 360, we find little reference to Acts 2,36.7° It appears to 
have become hot again with the rise of the Homoians in 357-360.7! As noted 
earlier, it is cited along with Proverbs 8,22 in Eunomius’ Apology, written in 
360.22 From the broader anti-Homoian literature, we can see that for the radi- 
cal Homoians, Acts 2,36 was not an isolated proof, but one of many important 
passages.?% Gregory deals with many of these in Contra Eunomium II. We can 
reconstruct the radical Homoian exegesis from the three anti-Eunomian texts 
mentioned above. 

Epiphanius, Pseudo-Athanasius, and Pseudo-Basil all take up the Homoian/ 
Eunomian proof-texts and respond in strikingly similar ways. All of them dis- 
tinguish between those passages which ought to be attributed to the divine 
Word and those which ought to be taken as references to Christ’s humanity. 
Sometimes this “dual-focus” Christology is explicated through a Word-flesh 
distinction, other times through a Word-man distinction. It has its roots in 
Athanasius’ Orations Against the Arians. But in the 360’s and 370’s, it became 
the standard coin of anti-Eunomian literature. So, it should not surprise us that 
it informs Gregory of Nyssa’s reading of Acts 2,36. 

At this point a clarification might be useful. In the fifth century, Cyril and 
Nestorius famously argued about Christological exegesis. In that debate, it is 
Nestorius and his followers—the “Antiochenes’—whom we think of as pro- 
moting a “dual-focus” or “dualistic” Christology. In contrast, the Christology of 
Cyril is “unitive’, insisting on a single subject for all passages about the divine 
Word. However, it is important not to read this debate anachronistically back 
into the debate between Eunomians and anti-Eunomians. Both Nestorius and 
Cyril were anti-Eunomians. More importantly, in the sense that is relevant 
to us today, even Cyril's Christological exegesis was dual-focus. While Cyril 
maintained that all passages regarding Jesus were about the Word, he none- 
theless distinguished between what is said about the Word as such and what 
is said about the incarnate Word. So, we must not read Eunomius as Cyril or 


20 It is not noted in the Creeds of the 340’s and 350’s, and it is not discussed in important 
works like Athanasius’ De decretis and De synodis, Basil of Ancyra or George of Laodicea’s 
letters, or Hilary’s De synodis or De trinitate. 

21 In addition to the texts discussed here, see Marius Victorinus, First Letter of Candidus 1 
and Letter to Candidus 29-30, written ca. AD 359. 

22 Eunomius, Apol. 26,12-16 (Vaggione 70). 

23 These included, in addition to Prov 8,22, Mk 10,18; 13,32; Lk 2,52; Jn 5,26; 14,28; 17,3; 20,17; 
1 Cor 15,24—28; Gal1,1 (and similar passages); Phil 2,9. 
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Alexandria and the anti-Eunomians as Nestorius or Antioch. For Cyril, as for 
the fourth-century anti-Eunomians, the Son does not suffer in himself, but only 
in his incarnate nature. For Eunomius, the Son does suffer in his own nature. 
Also, like his anti-Eunomian sources, Gregory alternates freely between a 
Word-man and a Word-flesh vocabulary. Neither he nor his sources can be 
called “Antiochene” or “Alexandrian” in the 5th-century sense. 

The issue in the Homoian/Eunomian dossier and in the anti-Eunomian 
treatises was not merely suffering, but any kind of growth and becoming on 
Christ’s part. For the Eunomians, these were signs of Christ’s inferior divinity. 
For anti-Eunomians, they were signs of his humanity. Also at issue was any 
passage that speaks of Christ receiving anything from the Father.+ Hence, the 
importance of Acts 2,36 where Jesus is made Christ and Lord. Pseudo-Basil’s 
interpretation is similar to Basil’s in Adversus Eunomium II 3.75 For Pseudo- 
Basil, Acts 2,36 is about “the one who is said to be from Mary according to the 
flesh” and not “the one who is before the ages”. While the author likely does not 
intend this, his phrasing, like Basil’s own, can leave the impression that these 
are two distinct subjects. However, he argues that “God” and “human” are not 
“two” but “one” in Christ, even though their natures are conceptually distinct 
(xat’ erivorav Thy Excatov mbaw Acytopevot).76 

While Pseudo-Basil does not make clear when God made the one from Mary 
according to the flesh Lord and Christ, other anti-Eunomian texts place it 
at the resurrection. The resurrection was clearly a subject of some dispute in 
the debate with the radical Homoians or Eunomians, who used passages like 
Galatians 1,1 (“God raised him from the dead”) to argue that Jesus’ divinity is 
lesser than God’s. After all, this shows that Jesus “needed” God to raise him.2” 
The anti-Eunomians gave a different construal of the resurrection. 

One important move made by these authors was to argue that it was the 
Word which raised the man Jesus. Christ’s divinity, in other words, was the 
agent that raised his humanity. Another strategy was to discuss the transforma- 
tion effected in the resurrection in much the way Gregory does. In the course of 
interpreting Acts 2,36, Pseudo-Athanasius says: 


And when Peter says... [Acts 2,36]..., he is not speaking about his divin- 
ity, but about his humanity, that is, the whole church, which rules and 
reigns in him after he was crucified. And it is anointed into the kingdom 
of heaven, so that it might reign along with him who emptied himself for 


24 Cf. Ps.-Athanasius, DICA (PG 26 1004B). 

25 Ps.-Basil, Adversus Eunomium IV (PG 29 704C—705A). 

26 Ps.-Basil, Adversus Eunomium IV (PG 29 704C). Cf. Gregory, CE. III 3,63. 

27. Epiphanius, Panarion 69,19,4-8 and 69,59,1-10; cf. Ps.-Athanasius, DICA (PG 26 985C). 
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its sake and who assumed it through the form of a slave. For the Word 
and Son of God was always Lord and God, and was not made Lord and 
Christ after he was crucified. Rather, as I have said, his divinity made his 
humanity Lord and Christ.?6 


Gregory will revise this in a few ways.29 However, much of Gregory’s response 
to Eunomius in CE III 3 is here in Pseudo-Athanasius: Peter is speaking about 
Christ’s humanity rather than his divinity; Christ’s humanity is glossed with 
form of a slave from Philippians 2,7; Christ's humanity is made to be Lord and 
Christ, that is, it is made what Christ is by nature from eternity; this transfor- 
mation happens “after he was crucified”; and, finally, the Son’s divinity is the 
agent of the humanity’s resurrection. 

Similar themes appear in Epiphanius’ account of Acts 2,36. It is the flesh 
which is crucified, and hence the flesh and the human nature which is made 
Christ and Lord.®° Particularly striking is his claim that the Word’s “human 
form is united and a single impassibility results, especially after his resurrec- 
tion from the dead”.*! Here, the human nature takes on the divine impassibility 
as part of the transformation effected in the resurrection.3? Pseudo-Athanasius 
and Epiphanius use Acts 2,36 to underscore the change made to Christ’s human 
nature in his resurrection and glorification.°3 


28  Ps.-Athanasius, DICA (PG 26 1021A-B). 

29 ~~ For him, the Word is not only Lord and God from eternity, but also Christ, since he is eter- 
nally anointed by God with the Spirit (See esp. Eust. (GNO III/I15-16)). Also, as Zachhuber 
has shown, Gregory does not speak in CE III 3 about “the whole Church’, focusing instead 
on human nature: Human Nature, 140-141. Elsewhere, including in his exegesis of Proverbs 
8,22 in CE lI 1, Gregory does follow Pseudo-Athansius more closely in speaking of the 
Church rather than of human nature. Also, Gregory uses the language of “mixture” to 
describe the transformation of humanity in the risen Christ, a theme which does not 
appear in Pseudo-Athanasius. 

30 ~—- Panarion 69,41. 

31 ~— Panarion 69,42,9: BAG cuvyvouEey Y evavOewmnats adtod eis priav andBEtav, UAAMOTA LETH THY 
XK VEKPOV dvaotacw. 

32 In what follows, he underscores the unity: “There is one Lord, one Christ, one King, seated 
at the Father’s right hand, one union physical and spiritual, one spiritual Godhead, both 
body and spirit radiant and glorious” (Panarion 69,42,10). 

33 Epiphanius does not restrict the glorification to the resurrection, however: see Panarion 
69,80,1-2 (on the Transfiguration) and 69,79,4 (on John 5,22-23). A similar emphasis on 
the difference between Christ's humanity before and after the passion can be found in 
Amphilochius of Iconium, another staunch anti-Eunomian. After all, Amphilochius rea- 
sons, Christ can enter through locked doors after his resurrection. See Amphilochius, 
fr. 6 (Datema) on John 5,19, one of Eunomius’ favorite proofs: see Apol. 20,21; 26,22—23; 
Epiphanius, Panarion 69,78,1. 
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So we find two important themes in the anti-Eunomian literature. First, 
there is a widespread “dual-focus” Christology. This provides a hermeneuti- 
cal key by which one divides passages which speak of Christ qua divine from 
those which speak of him qua human or qua flesh. This “dual-focus” approach 
is so ubiquitous in this tradition, and so often woodenly applied, that we 
must view the anti-Eunomian background, and not Gregory’s opposition to 
Apollinarius, as the explanation for what Grillmeier called Gregory’s “diphy- 
site” tendencies.*+ We must be clear, however, in our description of this tradi- 
tion, lest we represent it as more dualistic than it was. The distinction envisaged 
in the “dual-focus” approach does not imply a separation or division into two 
Christs. Pseudo-Basil already responded to such an objection. And as he made 
clear, the division of natures in Christ is a merely conceptual difference. The 
second major theme from the anti-Eunomian tradition is that, at the resurrec- 
tion, a more strikingly unitive picture emerges, as Christ’s humanity is made 
into what Christ qua divine is eternally. I suggest that when we hear Gregory 
repeatedly invoking the phrase “after the passion” in CE III 3 (and elsewhere), 
we ought to think of this literature as background against which to read him. 
Where Gregory advances on this tradition is his use of the language of “mix- 
ture” to describe the union of humanity and divinity after the passion, a lan- 
guage which makes his approach even more unitive than the anti-Eunomians 
surveyed here. 


3 Christology and Soteriology: In illud: Tunc et ipse filius, 
Antirrheticus adversus Apollinarium, and Ad Theophilum adversus 
Apolinaristas 


We can offer our final bit of context for CE Ill 3 by glancing briefly at the In illud 
and the Antirrheticus, two works roughly contemporaneous with CE III 3, and 
Ad Theophilum, a work from a few years later which nonetheless contains an 
interestingly parallel interpretation of Acts 2,36. In illud of course deals with 
1 Corinthians 15,28, which was a Eunomian proof text. In the course of recover- 
ing what he takes to be an orthodox reading of that verse, Gregory offers an 
exegesis of another Eunomian favorite, John 17,5,° where Jesus prays, “Glorify 


34 ~~ Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition, 283. 

35  Itis cited asa Eunomian proof in Eunomius, Expositio Fidei 3,14 and Pseudo-Basil, Against 
Eunomius IV (PG 29 701A-B). Cf. Ps-Athanasius, DICA (PG 26 992B), where it is cited, but 
not explicitly identified as a Eunomian text. 
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me with the glory which I had from the beginning from you before the world 
existed”. Identifying this glory with the Holy Spirit, Gregory writes: 


God the Word had the glory of the Father before the world, and then 
in the last days became flesh. But it was necessary that the flesh too 
become, through mixing (dvaxpdcews) with the Word, what the Word is. 
It becomes this by receiving what the Word had before the world, which 
is the Holy Spirit.3° 


We see here the approach of the anti-Eunomian literature, coupled with two 
points which are characteristic of Nyssen: the identification of the Spirit with 
the glory of God?’ and the language of “mixture” for the union of flesh with the 
divine Word. In context, it appears he is thinking of this mingling and glorifica- 
tion as occurring at or after the resurrection. 

This is explicit in the Antirrheticus. Gregory responds to Apollinarius’ charge 
that he does not call the Son “Christ” from the beginning, a charge that is linked 
with an accusation of teaching two Christs and two Lords. Gregory says he does 
not think of a fleshly Christ as existing from eternity. “Rather, we acknowledge 
the same one who is before the ages and Lord, and again after the passion we 
confess this same one, just as Peter says to the Jews... [Acts 2,36]”. This is not 
a dualistic Christology in any unqualified sense, and it is surely not “divisive”. 
Later, he expands: 


The Word is Christ and Lord, and this is what the one who was mixed 
with and assumed into the Godhead becomes. For the one who is Lord is 
not re-fashioned as Lord; rather, the form of the slave becomes Lord. Also, 
for this reason, Christ, who is clothed before the ages with the glory of 
the Spirit (for this is what anointing symbolizes), is called One Lord Jesus 
Christ, through whom all things exist (1 Cor 8,6). And after the passion, by 
adorning the man whom he united with himself with the same chrism, 
he makes him Christ. For he says, Glorify me, that is to say, ‘anoint me 
with the glory, which I had from you before the world began (Jn 17,5). And 
the glory which is understood to be before the world, before the entire 
creation, and before all ages, by which the Only-begotten God is glorified, 


36 Greg. Nyss., Tunc et ipse (GNO III/II 22,7-12). 
37. Onwhich see A. Radde-Gallwitz, “Gregory of Nyssa’s Pneumatology in Context: The Spirit 
as Anointing and the History of the Trinitarian Controversies”, JECS 19 (2011), 197-223. 
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is in our view (xat& Tov nUETEPOV Adyov) nothing other than the glory of 
the Spirit.3° 


In the Ad Theophilum, written in 385 at the earliest, Gregory answers the charge 
of teaching two Sons. His response invokes the language of mixing and a dual- 
focus approach. On one hand, the one who is always with the Father does not 
change. However, “when the assumed first-fruits of human nature has been 
blended (xataxpa8eton) by the all-powerful divinity like a drop of vinegar in 
the infinite ocean, as one might say with the use of illustration, it is in the 
divinity and not, surely, in its very own characteristics’.39 He proceeds to cite 
Acts 2,36 in justification of a strict notion of unity whereby “the human is titled 
divine and the divine human’, and the “Lord of glory” is named “Jesus”.*° 


4 Gregory’s Christology in CE III 3 


Andso, at long last we return to Gregory’s Christology in CE III 3. The Christology 
of this work is in important respects the same as we have seen in the anti- 
Eunomian literature. There is a clear “dual-focus” approach, underscored at 
the beginning with Gregory’s thedria t6n ontén, where he speaks about the dif- 
ference between Creator and creation. Yet, Gregory stresses the unity of the 
subject Jesus Christ, and I hope to spend the rest of my time asking what sense 
of unity he has in mind and what this implies for Christ’s human nature. As its 
weakest sense of unity, Gregory advocates a form of communicatio idiomatum: 
Although “the beatings belong to the slave in whom the Master is, and the hon- 
ours to the Master enclosed in the slave’, yet, 


... by the bond and conjunction both belong to each, as the Master takes 
to himself the bruises of the slave, and the slave is glorified with the hon- 
our of the Master. That is why the crucifixion is attributed to the Lord of 
glory (1 Cor 2,8), and every tongue confesses that ‘Jesus Christ is Lord to 
the glory of God the Father (Phil 2,10) (III 3,66).#! 


So, we clearly cannot think of separable subjects, the human Jesus and the 
divine Word. Gregory once says that, despite the distinction, what happens to 


38 Greg. Nyss., Antirrh. (GNo III/I 222). 

39 ~~ Theoph. (GNo II/I126,17—-21). 

40 Ibid. (GNo III/I 127,18-128,3); Acts 2,36 is cited at GNo III/I127,14. 
41 Cf. Theoph. (GNo III/I 127,19-128,9). 
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Christ happens “to a single person” (mept €v mpdawmov) (III 3,42). After the pas- 
sion, the unity is fully realized. 
This is a salvation of the human nature which the Word united to himself: 


Our own position is that the Only-begotten God having by himself 
brought the universe into being, has total control of the universe in him- 
self, and one of the things made by him was human nature,*? and when 
this lapsed into evil, and for this reason came into the destruction of 
death, by himself he brought it back to immortal life, through the man 
in whom he made his dwelling, assuming to himself all that is human 
(SAov...70 &vOpwmtvov);#3 and that he mingled his own life-giving power 
with the mortal and perishable nature, and by combination with himself 
transformed our deadly state into lively grace and power (III 3,51). 


As in the anti-Eunomian literature surveyed earlier, the Only-begotten God 
is the agent of the resurrection here, a point Gregory argues throughout 
CE Ill 3.44 Much attention has been paid to what “human nature” means here. 
Gregory uses the phrase three times in CE III 3 (III 3,51, III 3,65, II 3,67). A few 
features of Gregory’ usage are worth noting. First, Gregory uses the phrase 
principally in its intensive sense as bearer of properties such as mortality and 
corporeality, and only secondarily in its extensive sense as a universal. He is 
most interested, in other words, in what humanity means, its proper charac- 
teristics or idiémata. Second, “human nature” is synonymous with “flesh” in 
this treatise, as in the anti-Eunomian tradition. Third, the focus throughout is 
solely upon the human nature of Christ; hence Gregory can alternate between 
speaking of Christ’s “flesh”, “body”, “human nature’, or even “the man” in much 
the same way as the anti-Eunomian authors cited above do.*® Human nature 
is clearly not a “Platonist” ideal form.*” As Zachhuber has noted, its defining 
characteristics can change and in fact have changed, first in the fall and again 


42 Hall: “the human race”. 

43 Zachhuber: “the whole human item”: Human Nature, 126. 

44 Gregory interprets the phrase “exalted by the right hand of God” (Acts 2,33) as a reference 
to action of the Word (the Right Hand) in raising Christ’s humanity or flesh: III 3,43-44. 
This is somewhat different from some of Gregory's other contemporary writings, in which 
it is the Spirit which anoints Christ’s flesh. 

45 Contra Zachhuber, Human Nature, 126 and 214-15. 

46 —_Inccontrast with his three uses of “human nature’, Gregory uses “flesh” 23 times in CE III 3. 

47 Contra W. Herrmann, Albrecht Ritschl and Adolf von Harnack, who were already criticized 
by K. Holl, Amphilochius von Ikonium in seinem Verhdltnis zu den grossen Kappadoziern, 
Tiibingen, Leipzig 1904, 222-225. 
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in Christ.48 Gregory envisions a transformation in Christ of human nature— 
meaning the properties of human nature—into divinity. It is above all with the 
metaphor of mixture that Gregory articulates this more “monophysite” aspect 
of his Christology. Since at least the fifth century, this language has been found 
disturbing. Lionel Wickham put it nicely at the 4th International Gregory of 
Nyssa Colloquium: the history of subsequent Christology just is “a critique of 
the metaphor”.*9 

But we must judge Gregory by the standards of his own day. In CE III 3, 
Gregory transforms philosophical discussions of mixture—and perhaps 
Origen’s discussion of the same—to suit his purposes. Gregory’s concept of 
mixture has surface similarities with the infamous Stoic doctrine of krasis di’ 
holou. For the Stoics, a small drop of wine can blend thoroughly with a large 
quantity of water in such a way that there is more than mere juxtaposition of 
two substances. Gregory similarly speaks of a drop of vinegar in the ocean. And 
yet, Gregory differs from the Stoics. He expressly denies three aspects of “blend- 
ing through and through”: (1) that the properties of both blended substances 
are changed in the mixture; (2) that both blended substances retain their sub- 
stantial identity; and so, accordingly, (3) that each blended substance can be 
separated again.5° Clearly, none of these statements is true of the mixture of 
Christ’s divinity and humanity after the passion. Gregory uses the example 
of a drop of vinegar in the ocean for what we must label absorption rather than 
a mutual blending.*! In this respect, as J.-R. Bouchet noted in 1968, he is much 
closer to Aristotle’s account of small quantities of wine in large quantities of 
water.52 According to Aristotle, in such cases, the wine will be transformed into 
the dominant element, water (uetaBd&Met yap Idtepov Eig TO xPaTODV). Compare 
Gregory: 


48 Zachhuber, Human Nature in Gregory of Nyssa, 127-28. 

49 L.R. Wickham, “Soul and Body: Christ's Omnipotence (De Tridui Spatio 290,18-294,13)’, 
in: A. Spira — Ch. Klock (eds.), The Easter Sermons of Gregory of Nyssa: Translation and 
Commentary. Proceedings of the Fourth International Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa, 
Cambridge, England, n-15 September, 1978, PMS 9, Cambridge (MA) 1981, 279-292 at 287. 

50 See esp. Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Mixture 216.14—218.6 (= SVF 2.473). 

51 Despite the protests of Grillmeier (Christ in Christian Tradition, 289), Pottier (Dieu et le 
Christ, 242), and Daley (“Divine Transcendence and Human Transformation’, 501-502). 

52 De Generatione et Corruptione 328a26-28. Bouchet, “Le Vocabulaire de l’union’, 554-556 
(for Aristotle), 562-563 (for Gregory, CE III 3). Ludlow surveys recent studies of Gregory’s 
sources for his mixture language at Gregory of Nyssa, 98-100. She helpfully shows that 
Gregory’s doctrine is neither purely Stoic nor purely Aristotelian. 
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[T]he man also he [i-e. the right hand of God=the Word] made to be 
these things. Just as in the Most High he became highly exalted, so too 
he became all the other things, in the Immortal, immortal, in the Light, 
light, in the Indestructible, indestructible, in the Invisible, invisible [nota 
bene! ], in the Christ, Christ, and in the Lord, Lord. It happens also where 
physical things are combined (éni tav cwpatiay dvaxpdcewv), when 
one part is greatly superior in quantity to the other, that the lesser is, 
naturally, entirely converted into the predominant*? (mpd¢ 16 emtxpatodv 
TAVTWS LETaToletebar TO EAattovuevov)...[The flesh] however because 
of its commingling with the Good in its immensity and infinity (d1a 
TNS MSS TO dmtElpdv TE Kat ddptcTov Tod ayaOod dvaxpdcews), no longer 
remained within its own limits and characteristics (év tots oixetoig wETPOIG 
xal iStwpocww), but was taken and lifted up by the right hand of God and 
became, instead of a slave, Lord, instead of a subject, Christ the King, 
instead of lowly, most high, instead of man, God (III 3,44—46). 


He uses similar language again at the end of III 3: 


... [B]y mingling with the divine (th mpo¢ To Setov dvaxpdcet), the mortal 
nature is renewed to match the dominant element (xat& to émixpatodv 
avarcomPeicav), and shares the power of the deity, as if one might say that 
the drop of vinegar mingled with the ocean is made into the sea by the 
mixing (1 p1{&1¢), because the natural quality (thy xat& pbow nodtyta) of 
this liquid no longer remains in the infinity of the dominant element (év 
TH ametpia tod Emixpatovvtoc) (III 3,68). 


Both Aristotle and Gregory emphasize the change of the inferior element 


into the dominant. Yet, Gregory distances himself from Aristotle also. On the 


latter’s account, transformation into the dominant element is not, strictly 


speaking, mixture at all, but dissolution and change of form.5+ Also, when 


this happens, according to Aristotle, it results in an “increase to the domi- 


nant element” (ad&yow tod xpatobvtos).>> The transformation of Christ’s risen 


53 
54 
55 


Hall trans. altered slightly. 

Gen. et corr. 328a26—28. 

Gen. et corr. 328a25-26. A fuller study is necessary to determine through what intermedi- 
ate sources Gregory engaged this Aristotelian concept; of interest would be both pagan 
sources like Alexander of Aphrodisias, De mixtione and Plotinus, Ennead 2,7 and Christian 
sources such as Origen. See Bouchet, “Le Vocabulaire de l’union’, who, in addition to 
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humanity is called mixture (pl&¢ and dveéxpacis) by Gregory, though he also 
uses petamotetobat and avaromPetoav. But this is a strictly one-sided transfor- 
mation, which of course does not entail a reciprocal change or an increase in 
God. Increase obviously does not make sense in the case of the infinite God. So, 
Gregory was clear about both the usefulness and the limitations of his meta- 
phor of mixing. But where he does not qualify the metaphor of mixing—or 
rather absorption into the dominant element—is precisely in its “monophy- 
site” implications. Christ’s humanity perdures exactly as much as a drop of 
vinegar perdures in the ocean.*® As Karl Holl saw, in order to avoid the charge 
of teaching two Christs, Gregory had to go to the extreme of positing “einer 
volligen Aufhebung der menschlichen Natur in die géttliche’.5” 

Gregory’s narrative of the mixture of humanity with divinity hinges on the 
passion. It is not of course that this mixture is without precedent in the life of 
Jesus. But before the passion, the divine power and life is hidden in the flesh. 
He offers two analogies for this. It is like a breath of air blown into water. Just 
as this breath will eventually rise (as a bubble) along with some water, “so, 
when after the passion the true Life contained in the flesh flows back up to its 
own true self, the flesh containing it is borne up with it, driven upwards from 


Aristotle, discusses Philo, the Neoplatonists, and medical sources. He also mentions the 
use of mixture language in Hippolytus, Origen, and Gregory of Nazianzus. 

56 The passage just quoted from Gregory, which can be paralleled with others, provides a 
perspective on the issue of Gregory’s theology of “deification” that has not been appreci- 
ated sufficiently in some of the literature on the topic. E.g. Norman Russell, after noting 
Gregory’s Christological use of the language of mixture, does not refer to the passage from 
CE Ill 3, but rather says: “The language of deification would have sat easily with such a 
christology but Gregory uses it very sparingly”. N. Russell, The Doctrine of Deification in the 
Greek Patristic Tradition, Oxford 2004, 230. Also, in his discussion of the vinegar analogy in 
a number of other passages, Russell apparently has no grounds for asserting that the drop 
of vinegar remains vinegar after being “absorbed” in the ocean (Doctrine of Deification, 
229). We are told, commonly, that Gregory largely avoided the language of deification, 
and it is not hard to see why this judgment is made, especially when he is contrasted 
with Gregory Nazianzen for whom deification is explicit and central. Yet, Gregory is quite 
explicit on the topic here: Christ qua human became “instead of man, God”. Once we get 
his concept of mixture clarified, it is clear that he was committed to a (perhaps disturb- 
ingly) strong notion of deification, yet one he believed to be entailed by the language of 
Acts 2,36—God made him both Lord and Christ. Still, it is Christ's humanity that is deified 
here. It is unclear how much of an account of general human deification we can draw 
from this. 

57 Holl, Amphilochius von Ikonium, 228. 
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corruption to incorruption by the divine immortality” (III 3,67).5° Again, it is 
like fire hidden from view in a wood-pile but which eventually flares up and, 
one presumes, makes that wood into fire. So too, the Lord of glory “conceal[ed | 
the tinder of life in the corporeal nature” but “by the dispensation of his death 
rekindled it and made it flare up by the power of his own godhead” and thus 
“made that also just what he himself was” (III 3,68). 

We are left with a number of unresolved questions. With all this language 
about the transformation of human nature into divinity, what are we to 
make of Gregory’s introductory “theory of existing things” (Gewpia tav dvtwv) 
(III 31-01, so named at III 3,12)? There, Gregory underscores the absolute divi- 
sion of Creator and creature. He says that “our idea®® of existing things falls 
into two classes (Sy yap Smpyevns THs Teel THY dvtwv dmoAH pews), the cre- 
ation and the uncreated nature” (III 3,3). Christ's humanity, made into divin- 
ity, would seem to undermine this dichotomy.®° But notice what Gregory says 
later in the treatise, directly after spelling out the mixture whereby Christ’s 
flesh does not retain its own properties: “and yet the meaning (8ewpia) of the 
characteristics of the flesh and of the divinity remains unconfused, so long 
as each of these is considered (S8ewprjtat) by itself” (III 3,63). There remains a 
conceptual differentiation—an unconfused Sewpixa —even after the passion. 
Gregory proceeds to explicate this Seweta (in III 3,64) and then to exegete a 
number of passages on Christ from a “dual-focus’, but not divisive perspective 
(in III 3,65-66).®! His account here is reminiscent of Pseudo-Basil’s claim that 
the distinction of divine and human natures is purely conceptual.®? 


58 The passage has been the subject of much discussion because of a theme which it does 
not contain, namely the unity of the Christ's divinity with both his soul and body sepa- 
rately between his death and resurrection. He develops this idea later in Trid. spat. (GNO 
IX 290-294) and other works. Jean Daniélou initially drew attention to this theme in 
these works. Lebourlier then used it to propose a relative chronology for the works CE III 
(Winter 381/2), Trid. spat. (Easter 382), Ep. 3 (Winter 382), Antirrh. (Winter 382/3), and Ref. 
(383): J. Lebourlier, “A propos l’état du Christ dans la mort’, RSPATh 46 (1962) 629-649 and 
47 (1963) 161-180. For discussion, see Hiibner, Die Einheit des Leibes Christi, 135-36, n. 166; 
Wickham, “Soul and Body’, 279-82; Zachhuber, Human Nature, 204-7. 

59 Hall, “ideas”. 

60 There are other instances in CE III of a dichotomous 8ewpia or brody: see IIT 1,54; III 2,4. 

61 The former section (the rehearsal of the 9wpia) is partially cited by Theodoret in the 
florilegium to Eranistes 1 (Ettlinger 106); the latter section (the “dual-focus” exegesis) is 
partially cited in the florilegium to Eranistes 3 (Ettlinger 241). Clearly, Theodoret selected 
the most “dualistic” parts of CE III 3 for citation. See note 3 above for discussion. 

62 See p. 300 above. 
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As Ihave argued, “nature” in CE III 3 signifies the properties of nature. Yet we 
might ask whether the properties of human nature are adequately character- 
ized here. It seems Gregory focuses precisely on the properties of fallen human 
nature—mortality, corruptibility, passion—just as the anti-Eunomian works® 
do, but not as Gregory does in other works. Elsewhere, human nature is char- 
acterized as “rational, risible, and receptive of knowledge”.® If, in CE III 3, 
it is merely the marks of fallen humanity that are burned up and consumed in 
Christ, then does non-fallen human nature endure? If so, is there a possibil- 
ity of non-monophysite reading of Gregory’s risen Christ? And it seems that 
perhaps Gregory corrected himself in this direction in the Oratio Catechetica, 
where the divine fire burns off those features which are precisely labeled as 
“contrary to nature,”®> whereas the incarnate Word shares in “all the character- 
istics” of our nature.® And generally, how does the account of deification in 
CE III 3 mesh with that given in works like On the Soul and Resurrection, where 
the soul becomes godlike through activities which imitate and mirror the 
divine characteristics?® 

Also we might ask whether it is just to label Gregory’s notion of salvation, 
as articulated in CE III 3, “physical”.68 This label has been used by Herrmann, 
Ritschl, Harnack, and others to label a view of salvation as “automatic” or 
“almost inevitable,”®? a quasi-chemical process that happens to us simply 
by sharing in the common human nature. This type of soteriology has been 


63 The exception is Pseudo-Basil, Adversus Eunomium 4 (PG 29 688B-C): "Avopwnos yap Gov 
Aoymov, Gvytov, vod xal emrathuns Sextixdv: xat et tt Gov Aoyov, Ovytdv, vod xal emotHUNS 
Sextixov, &vOpwrtoc Todto iStov dé dvopwrov TO yehaotixoy, Kall Ei TL YEAnoTIXdv, &vOEwrtOC. 
However, the context there is not the distinction of Christ’s humanity or flesh from his 
divinity, but the anti-Eunomian argument that being unbegotten (16 &yévvytoc) is neither 
the definition (dp0¢) nor the proprium (idtov) of God. 

64 This list appears in Eun. 2,63. Cf. Graec. (GNO III/I 31,5-7); Maced. (GNo III/I 101,30-34); 
Antirrh. (GNO III/I 219,25-28); Eun. 1 496; 2.237; 491; 510; 511; Ref. 60; Or. cat. (GNO III/IV 
45,18-20; 83,6—7; 102,16-19) An. et res. (PG 46 52C). For discussion of propria in Gregory, 
see A. Radde-Gallwitz, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssa, and the Transformation of 
Divine Simplicity, Oxford 2009, 200- 207. 

65 Or. cat. (GNO III/IV 66,13—-21). 

66 —_ Ibid. (GNo III/IV 67,15-16). 

67 See esp. An. et res. (PG 46 93B-C). For discussion of this aspect of Gregory’s understand- 
ing of deification, see L. Ayres, “Deification and the Dynamics of Nicene Theology: The 
Contribution of Gregory of Nyssa’, St Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 49 (2005) 375-394. 

68 For discussion, see Hiibner, Die Einheit des Leibes Christi, 103-6, with the literature review 
at 3-25 and Zachhuber, Human Nature, 125ff., 204-217. 1 cannot accept Zachhuber’s claim 
that Gregory used Irenaeus and Athanasius in this area. 

69 The latter phrase is Zachhuber’s: Human Nature, 214. 
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juxtaposed, especially in neo-Kantian theology, to a more humanistic vision 
in which human agency and freedom are central. The question is really about 
how to take Gregory’s language of human nature as well as metaphors like mix- 
ing. While it is clear that a drop of vinegar has no say in being absorbed into 
the infinite ocean, it is not clear that this is what Gregory intends for Christ’s 
flesh or human nature. It is noteworthy that Pseudo-Athanasius insisted that 
Christ had an independent human will, though Gregory does not raise the 
issue here.”° Also, the physical interpretation depends upon viewing human 
nature as a universal, and it is not clear that Gregory construed it as such in 
III 3, even if he clearly does elsewhere. In CE III 3, he seems to follow his anti- 
Eunomian sources in speaking more restrictively of Christ’s human nature and 
flesh. When speaking of human nature here, he is most interested in the prop- 
erties of this nature, especially human mortality. Of course, this is a property of 
universal human nature after the fall. But Gregory doesn’t give us too much dis- 
cussion of how Christ’s humanity relates to humanity as a whole. This passage 
is perhaps the closest: “...so, stirring that small first-fruit of our nature (tv 
Boaystav exetvyv ths pdcEwS NUdV ancapyyv) into the infinity of the divine power, 
he made that also just what he himself was: the form of a slave, Lord...” (III 
3,68). Here Gregory speaks of Christ’s “corporeal nature” as “first-fruit of our 
nature”.” But this language posits a distinction of some kind between Christ’s 
corporeal nature and ours, even if the distinction is not one of kind but rather 
of temporal priority. While it is true that what occurs to his flesh is a foretaste 
of what will happen generally, we have no reason to assume that the process 
by which the two are connected is exclusively or even primarily “physical” or 
“automatic”. What is described in physical terms in CE III 3 is the transforma- 
tion of Christ’s flesh into divinity. 


5 Conclusions 


Gregory found within the anti-Eunomian tradition seeds of a powerful 
Christology that is not captured by simplistic characterizations such as “dual- 
istic” or “unitive’—labels that abstract formulae from the narrative of Christ's 
passion and glorification. Gregory’s Christology is inherently bound to this 
narrative. “The flesh however is not the same as the godhead until it too is 
transformed into godhead”; before this, “some things conform with the divine 


70  Ps.-Athanasius, DICA (PG 26 1021C). 
71 ~The language of “first-fruit” is also prominent in Ps.-Athanasius, DICA (PG 26 989B, 996C, 
997A, B, 10048, 1012B). 
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Word, others with the form of a slave” (III 3,62). In Basil and in the broader 
anti-Eunomian tradition he found a “dual-focus” Christology that served him 
well in interpreting the range of verses that Eunomius relied upon. But he had 
to look beyond Basil to find a reading of Acts 2,36 as implying the transforma- 
tion of humanity in the glorified Christ. With the language of mixture, Gregory 
carried his account of this transformation further than had been customary 
amongst pro-Nicenes. As a final observation, it is worth underscoring the for- 
mative influence of the Eunomian controversy upon matters of Christology. 
Fifth-century categories are inappropriate here; contrary to Pottier, it is 
anachronistic to posit that in CE III 3, Gregory was attempting a synthesis of 
Alexandrian and Antiochene Christology.’” And far too much stress has been 
placed upon Apollinarius as the instigator of Gregory’s Christological reflec- 
tions.’3 In Eunomius, Gregory was already confronted with an opponent who 
held a strongly unitive Christology, and already had to address the charge of 
teaching two Christs (or at least of Basil doing so); both of these issues would 
return in the Antirrheticus. The coherence of Gregory’s response remains an 
appropriate subject of debate. But his narrative of Christological “union” rep- 
resents an intellectually serious and, I suspect, conscious re-working of prior 
anti-Eunomian tradition in a unitive direction. 


72 ~~ Pottier, Dieu et le Christ, 247. 

73 In addition to works already cited, one can note, e.g., Rowan Greer’s assessment in his 
Broken Lights and Mended Lives, University Park 1986. For discussion of Greer, see Ludlow, 
Gregory of Nyssa, 104-105. 


Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium III 4 


Johannes Zachhuber 


1. The fourth tome of Gregory’s third book against Eunomius is not a self- 
contained text. It continues a discussion Gregory had started in the previ- 
ous tome, with which our current part forms a close thematic and structural 
unit. Its centrepiece is the exegesis of Acts 2, 36, a passage of which Eunomius 
had made heavy use in his Apology against Basil.! In the early part of Contra 
Eunomium Il 3 Gregory offers a summary of Eunomius’ exegesis and of the 
rather serious theological accusations against Basil's position resulting from 
it.2 He then deals in varying detail with these objections throughout the latter 
part of the third and the early part of the fourth tome? only to return even- 
tually to Acts 2,36 for a conclusive interpretation of this verse demonstrating 
its full compatibility with Nicene orthodoxy and exposing at the same time 
the many errors, blasphemies, and outright contradictions entailed, Gregory 
wishes his readers to accept, in Eunomius’ understanding of this biblical text.* 

In view of this fact, I shall not offer a running commentary of Gregory’s 
argument in this particular text, but rather try to consider some outlines of 
his elaboration in a more systematic manner. The topic is Christology—in 
response to Eunomius, Gregory for the first time has to cope with the specific 
theological challenges of the doctrine of the Incarnation. It was not to be his 
last time as he was drawn, subsequently, into the Apollinarian controversy; the 
Catechetical Oration too offers substantive reflections on the same issue. One 
might therefore expect that the Contra Eunomium III, while not necessarily 
providing the most considered Christological exposition Gregory was capable 
of (he may have improved on his arguments while considering them further), 
offers a glimpse of the specific point of departure Gregory adopted in his 
attempt to formulate an answer to the perennial question of the relationship 
between divine and human in Christ. In fact, I shall argue that this precisely is 
what we find in our text and what makes it worthy of intensive and sustained 
study. 


1 Eunomius had already drawn on this verse in his first Apology (26,12-15 [Vaggione 70]) elicit- 
ing a rebuttal from Basil at Adversus Eunomium II 3 (PG 29, 576D-577A). See further below at 
n.10. 

2 Gregory of Nyssa, CE III 3,12-29 (GNO II 11,12—118,13). 

3 CEIIL3,30—4,35 (GNO II 18,14—-147,24). 

4 CEIII 4,35b-64 (GNoO II 147,24-159,6). 
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Generally, scholarly work on Gregory’s Christology has not been extensive.® 
And those scholars who have directed their attention to this area have usually 
found it wanting. Tixeront is a well-known example: 


In several passages [Gregory]...seems to distinguish two persons in 
Jesus: the man, in the Savior, is a tabernacle where the Word dwells; 
the divinity is in Him who suffers. (Contra Eunomium III, 3, 51 (GNo [2 
(Leiden, 1960), p. 126); ibid. 62 (130); Antirrheticus adversus Apollinarium 
54 (GNO III I (Leiden, 1958) 222f.)). However, the contrary tendency— 
the Monophysite tendency—is more striking and at times makes us feel 
somewhat uneasy.® 


More recently, Brian Daley has attempted a more positive evaluation of 
Gregory’s teaching on Jesus Christ—or this is at least what he announced at 
the outset of his article: 


[...] if one considers Gregory of Nyssa’s theological portrait of Christ 
in its own terms—within the characteristic features of his thought and 
style, and within the context of the controversies that exercised him in 
his own day—one will find it remarkably powerful and also remarkably 
consistent, both in itself and with the rest of his thought on God, cre- 
ation, and the mystery of salvation.” 


Daley’s paper is important and helpful in many ways; yet note how he ends: 


I suggest that he is not concerned with Christology in the same sense 
or to the same degree as Nestorius, Cyril, Theodoret and Leo would be, 
let alone Severus, Leontius of Byzantium and Maximus Confessor. He is 
concermed above all with Jesus Christ as the man in whom and through 
whom the infinite and saving reality of God touches us all: with pre- 
serving the transcendence of the God who is present in him, and with 


5, J.-R. Bouchet, “Le vocabulaire de l’'union et du rapport des natures chez saint Grégoire de 
Nysse”, Revue Thomiste 8 (1968) 533-582; B. Pottier, Dieu et le Christ selon Grégoire de Nysse. 
Etude systématique du Contre Eunome avec traduction inédite des extraits d’Eunome, Namur 
1994, esp. ch. 3; B. Daley, “Divine Transcendence and Human Transformation. Gregory of 
Nyssa’s Anti-Apollinarian Christology’, Modern Theology 18 (2002) 497-506. 

6 J. Tixeront, Histoire des dogmes dans lantiquité chrétienne II, Paris 1912, 128 (ET: History of 
Dogmas II, St. Louis 1914, 127). Quoted from Daley, Divine Transcendence, 497. 

7 Daley, Divine Transcendence, 498. 
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emphasizing the transformation of that human reality which God, in the 
man Jesus, has made his own.8 


I fear that the real point Daley wishes to make here is partly obscured by his 
choice of later theologians. If Gregory is merely concerned with the preserva- 
tion of divine transcendence (that is, the full divinity of the Son) and his sal- 
vific presence with us, then he is not only far removed from the thought world 
of Cyril, Severus, or Leontius of Byzantium. He is then not either ‘concerned 
with Christology in the same sense’ as Athanasius, Apollinarius or probably 
even Irenaeus had been. In other words, what is at issue is not merely a kind 
of terminological refinement, which obviously cannot be presupposed in a 
fourth century author; the problem appears to be, according to Daley, that the 
more specifically Christological issue of the unity of God and man in Christ, 
the understanding of John 1,14 and its theoretical conceptualisation, seems 
largely absent from Gregory’s writings. Gregory’s overriding doctrinal concern, 
Daley suggests, is always theological (in the narrower sense of that word) and 
soteriological; he is therefore at pains to explain against Eunomius that human 
salvation depended chiefly on the presence in human nature of the second 
person of the Trinity. Christ’s full and undiminished divinity is as absolutely 
indispensable for his salvific efficacy as his real presence in the flesh. It is 
for this reason that he considers Eunomius’ (and later Apollinarian) charges 
against Basil’s and his own Christological teaching at best merely technical 
pedantries and at worst malicious slander. 

It is easy to reach such a conclusion; I have done so myself.? Yet I think 
that careful attention to the development of the argument in Gregory’s anti- 
Eunomian treatise demonstrates that the Cappadocian was more aware than is 
often perceived of the need to address the unity of divine and human in Christ. 
I shall seek to show in the following that and how key passages in our present 
tome indicate the kind of answer Gregory wished to give to that challenge. He 
does not, I think, offer a fully developed version of that answer, and even if one 
were to give him credit for implications of his position that he did not care 
further to work out, his theory would display some considerable weaknesses. 
This notwithstanding, his attempt is significant not only insofar as it evidences 
Gregory’s perceptiveness and a willingness to face a substantial theological 
challenge on the basis of his own theological premises, but by providing, in 


8 Daley, Divine Transcendence, 503 (emphasis in the original). 
g J.Zachhuber, Human Nature in Gregory of Nyssa. Theological Background and Theological 
Significance, SVigChr 46, Leiden 2000, 192; 212-217; 222; 230f. 
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spite of its shortcomings, some concepts that were to become important for 
later developments of the doctrine. 

2. The problem Eunomius had raised in his writing against Basil, by any 
measure, was a real and intricate one. We might call it the problem of the sub- 
ject of the salvific dispensation. Who was the one of whom St Paul had said 
that he ‘emptied himself taking on the form of a servant’ (Phil. 2,7)? And again, 
of whom had St Peter declared that ‘God has made him Lord and Christ’ (Acts 
2,36)? Eunomius’ own contention was that these and many similar statements 
throughout the Bible were necessarily said of the pre-existent Christ whom he 
calls, with John 1, 18, wovoyevig 9e6¢!° and the image and seal (eixwv, oppayic) of 
God’s own power and energy.!! Christ therefore must have been both different 
from, and subordinate to, the one and single God and, as far as Eunomius was 
concerned, this fact could only be expressed by relating him to God’s évépyeta 
since all attempts to derive the being of the Son from the ousia of the Father 
led to a number of absurd and blasphemous consequences.'” 

While there is good reason to consider the latter link in Eunomius’ chain of 
arguments fairly idiosyncratic and, arguably, the cause of the wide and agegres- 
sive rejection his theology faced even in his own time, the same was not true of 
his initial premise. As it turned out, this was enough to put Basil and Gregory in 
an acutely embarrassing situation. For while tradition may not have supported 
Eunomius’ rather extreme version of subordinationism, it certainly did con- 
sider the evidently subordinationist language of the Bible one good argument 
against the charge that the mere idea of the Incarnation violated very nearly 
everything that was universally agreed about God. In other words, the fact 
that kenosis was predicated not of the supreme God himself, but of his Son, 


1o Tam not aware that scholars have as yet studied Eunomius’ understanding of this famous 
verse. That the original wording was deemed problematic from a post-Nicene position 
seems to be indicated by its replacement in the Byzantine text of the NT (and hence in 
most later translations) to the more familiar wovoyevyj vids, unigenitus filius etc. The fact 
that Eunomius connects his reference to Jn 1,18 with a use of yewwyous would indicate that 
he reads the phrase as ‘begotten God, which for him would have been equivalent, appar- 
ently, with an interpretation of Christ as ‘made’ (moujaac) in the image of God's power. For 
the difficult exegetical problems cf. from a NT perspective: D. A. Fennema, “John 1,18: ‘God 
the Only Son’”, 7s 31 (1985) 124-135. 

11 ~~ Eunomius, Apologia 26, 8-15 (Vaggione 69-70). 

12 M.R.Barnes, “Abvapis and the Anti-Monistic Ontology of Nyssens’ Contra Eunomium’, in: 
R. C. Gregg (ed.), Arianism. Historical and Theological Reassessment, Patristic Monograph 
Series u, Philadelphia 1985, 327-334, here: 228-230. 

13. A paradigmatic case is that of Eusebius of Caesarea; cf. A. Grillmeier, Christ in Christian 
Tradition, London 19752, 177-185. 
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removed at least some of the scandal aroused by incarnational teaching. This 
argumentative prop was taken from the Cappadocians once they adopted the 
view that qua divinity Father and Son were the same,'* and to replace it they 
employed the exegetical ‘trick’, originally invented by Marcellus of Ancyra, of 
applying to Christ’s humanity those biblical passages that seemingly empha- 
sised the Son’s inferiority to the Father. This is how Basil in his anti-Eunomian 
writing had explained both Acts 2,36 and, implicitly, Philippians 2,6-10: 


The Apostle’s word (Acts 2,36) does not refer us to the pre-temporal 
hypostasis of the Only-begotten, with which the current argument is 
concerned. Nor, evidently, does he deal with the very being of God the 
Word, who was in the beginning with God (Jn 1,1), but with the one who 
emptied himself in the form of a slave (Philippians 2,7), became similar 
to the body of our own lowliness, and was crucified out of weakness (cf. 
Philippians 2,8).16 


With this answer Eunomius was not satisfied, and we can easily see why. 
The point he makes in his Second Apology seems reasonable enough: the sub- 
ject of the kenosis mentioned in Philippians 2,7 cannot be the human being as 
this would make nonsense of the logic of Paul's argument or, for that matter, of 
Peter’s statement in Acts 2,36: 


For if it is not the Word who was in the beginning, and who is God, that 
the blessed Peter speaks of, but the visible one who has emptied him- 
self, as Basil says, and the visible man emptied himself into the form of a 
slave, and the one who emptied himself into the form of a slave emptied 
himself into becoming man, then the visible man emptied himself into 
becoming man.!” 


14 Johannes Zachhuber, Human Nature, 53-55. 

15 For the relationship between the Cappadocian position and Marcellus’ views cf. 
R. M. Hiibner, “Gregor von Nyssa und Markell von Ankyra’, in: M. Harl, (ed.), Ecriture et 
culture philosophique dans la pensée de Grégoire de Nysse, Leiden 1971, 199-229. 

16 Basil, Adversus Eunomium II 3 (PG 29, 576D—577A): étt odd H Tod AmtootoAov Sicvote THY 
TPO aidvos Urdctacw Tod Movoyevods hutv mapiotyat, mepl Ho 6 Adyoo év TO Mapdvet. OVSE 
yap mepl THs odalacg adbtijg to} Oeod Adyov, tod Ev dey Ovtoc mpd TOV OEdv, AMA Epi Tod 
KEVWTAVTOS EXUTOV Ev TH SOvAOD LOPHA, Kal VEVOMEVOD TULMOPPOV TH TWLATI THC TAMEWWTEWS 
Huav, xal ctavpwlevtoc cE dabevelac, capas Siareyeta. 

17 Apud Gregory of Nyssa, CE III 4,39 (GNO II 149,10-23): El yap yy Tept tod ev dey} dvtoc Adyou 
xat Beod dvtos 6 paxdploc SiaAeyetau Tlétpoc, HAG mepl tod BAeTIoMEevov al KEvwaNVTOS EAUTOV, 
xabws now 6 Bactrsioc, exevwoev SE 6 PAemdpevos d&vOpwro EautoV Eig SovAoU Lop@NHy, 6 
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It is this challenge Gregory seeks to address in much of tome four. He is in no 
uncertainty as to Eunomius’ wrongness, whose objective, he repeatedly asserts, 
merely is to drive home his own theory of Christ’s essential difference from the 
Father, which according to Gregory would make salvation utterly impossible.!8 
Yet Gregory struggles with an appropriate reply nonetheless. 

Why is this so? It may help us appreciate Gregory’s difficulties if we perceive 
that they result directly from a deep ambiguity within the biblical tradition 
itself. The New Testament presents its reader essentially with two parallel nar- 
ratives of which one is historical relating the biography of a human individual, 
Jesus of Nazareth, who is born, brought up, teaches, gathers disciples, is tried, 
executed and then raised from the dead. The other one is the quasi-mythologi- 
cal, or in any case supra-historical, story about a pre-existent divine being, who 
‘comes down’ in human form to effect the salvation of humanity and through 
his own suffering and dying brings about the eventual reconciliation between 
God and his creation. To be sure, these two narratives are never meant to be 
dealing with different subjects, but just how those two can really be one with- 
out collapsing one into the other is far from clear, and one might not go totally 
wrong in saying that the Church has never been able to offer a fully satisfactory 
answer to this question.!9 

The problem before Gregory then is not an imaginary but a real one. How 
does he address it? He is adamant, as we have seen, not to compromise the full 
divinity of the transcendent agent involved in the salvific process; he is equally 
clear that salvation requires a real contact between Christ’s divinity and our 
humanity—hence this too cannot be played down. Right at the outset of the 
present tome, Gregory gives a concise summary of these two basic tenets: 


When we hear that he is Light, Power, Righteousness and Life, and that 
all things were made by him, we regard all these and similar things as 
credible, attributing them to the Word as God; when on the other hand 
we hear of pain, sleep, want, distress, bonds, nails, spear, blood, wounds, 
burial, tomb, and other such things, even though they are contrary to the 


dé KEvwoas Eautov Eig SovAoL LopgNy cig avOewmou yéveow Exevwoev ExuTdV, 0 BAEMdUEVOS 
dvOpwrtos Eig dvOpwnov yeveow exevwoev EAUTOV. 

18 — Gregory of Nyssa, CE III 4,3 (GNO II 134,21-135,6). 

19 Cf. the interesting argument in J. Milbank, “The Name of Jesus. Incarnation, Atonement, 
Ecclesiology’, in: The Word Made Strange. Theology, Language, Culture, Oxford 1997, 145- 
168. One may also compare Maurice Wiles’ account: “Christianity without Incarnation?”, 
in: J. Hick (ed.), The Myth of God Incarnate, London 1977, 1-10, for a well-argued presenta- 
tion of the aporiae entailed by classical Christology. 
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previous conclusions, we accept that these are no less credible and true, 
having regard to the flesh, which we have received in faith associated 
with the Word.2° 


Yet a statement such as this only serves to underline the urgency of finding an 
appropriate reply to Eunomius’ charge that the Cappadocian position implied 
the teaching of ‘two Lords and two Christs.?! Gregory’s uncompromising 
emphasis on the undiminished divinity of the Logos and the equally complete 
humanity of the Incarnate only throws into sharp relief the apparent lack of 
a concept of unity that binds those two together in the person of the saviour. 
This was the problem Eunomius had identified in Basil’s response to his origi- 
nal Apology; does Gregory have anything of a solution to offer? 

3. I think that one can indeed identify in Contra Eunomium III 4 an attempt 
to address the issue of the saviour’s divine-human unity, an attempt more- 
over that is broadly in keeping with the principles of Gregory's contempo- 
rary approach to the soul-body problem in his De anima et resurrectione and 
therefore, arguably, more than a mere ad hoc solution.?* In analysing it, it is 
significant, first of all, to note Gregory’s exposition of the problem. For him 
the question of Christ’s unity primarily is one of soteriological co-operation 
or collaboration between the divine and the human element in the saviour. In 
other words, given that neither Christ’s full divinity nor his full humanity must 
be compromised in our reconstruction of his salvific work, how we can under- 
stand their joint contribution to it? It is important, I think, to perceive this as 
the specific angle of Gregory’s approach. By contrast, he seems fairly blind to 
the issue of personal or individual unity of Christ; given that his explicitly and 
extensively developed theory of the latter explains it as the hypostatisation 
of a common nature, the mere recognition of this issue would have exposed 
theoretical problems it took later theologians centuries to solve.?3 


20 CETL 4,7 (GNO I1136,1-10): 6tav pev yap dxcobwpev Sti Pac EoT Kat Sdvartic Kat Succerogbvy xeul 
Cory xaul KANPEta next Stt edvta BV adtod eyeveto, néevte taba Kal Td Toadta mote norobuebor 
gig TOV Adyov [Tov Bedv] dvapepovtec, Stav dé AUN xat Urrvov xai Evdetorv Karl Tapayny xat Seqpud 
aul Hroug xat Adyynv xat atua xat trabuata xl tapryy Kat uvyEtov nat Sau de toLrwita, xdtv 
brrevavting xy Tols meoamodedopevoic, oddéev Hrtov mioté Te xarl dANGA Elveut Sexdpela mpd¢ TH 
odpxa BrEnovtes, Hy TH motel weta Tod Adyou mapede—dpeda. 

21 Eunomius, AA, cited in Gregory of Nyssa, CE III 3,15 (GNO I 112,14-16). 

22 Cf. for the latter J. Zachhuber, “Die Seele als Dynamis in Gregor von Nyssa. Uberlegungen 
zur Schrift De anima et resurrectione’, in: C. Sedmak — M. Bogaczyk-Vormayr (ed.), Patristik 
und Resilienz. Friihchristliche Einsichten in die Seelenkraft, Berlin 2012, 21-230. 

23. Cf. J. Zachhuber, “Universals in the Church Fathers”, in: R. Chiaradonna/G. Galluzzo 
(eds.), Universals in Ancient Philosophy, Pisa 2013, 425-470. 
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Gregory’s first and in a way chief reply, therefore, relates divine and human 
in Christ by associating them with the active and the passive aspect of the sal- 
vific process respectively: 


And we say that, inasmuch as the Son is God, he is of course impassible 
and pure, but if any suffering is attributed to him in the Gospel, he car- 
ried out such an act through the humanity, which was of course suscep- 
tible to suffering. The Godhead quite certainly carried out the salvation of 
the world through the body he wore, so that the suffering belonged to the 
flesh, the action to God.24 


Gregory’s point is easily missed in English given that we do not automatically 
perceive the link between ‘suffering’ and ‘being passive’, which becomes imme- 
diately evident in the Greek. Equally deceptive (although linguistically correct) 
is the rendering of energeia with action. What Gregory is trying to express here, 
I believe, is the complementarity in Christ between divine power as the ener- 
getic, active principle, and the human side as the receptive, passive one. If this 
is not perceived, it can easily appear as if Gregory was here merely restating 
the case he had made right from the beginning of his argument that, namely, 
in Christ divinity and humanity are to be kept apart and distinguished in their 
respective properties. He would then simply continue with the doomed effort 
of a ‘divisive’ Christology, as Grillmeier has called it.25 

Yet his emphasis on activity and passivity moves beyond a mere duality and 
indicates a relation between the two; both are needed insofar as their roles 
complement each other in salvation. The active works while the passive is 
worked upon. Twice in this brief passage he uses the verb évepyetv with the 
preposition dtc to express this relationship: the divine ‘carried out’ (evnpyycev) 
the suffering ‘through the humanity, which was of course susceptible to suf- 
fering’ (514 tod dvOpwrivov m&vtws tod Seyouevou to mé&G0¢). Then again: ‘The 
Godhead quite certainly carried out the salvation of the world through the 
body he wore’ (évepyet yap we c&AnOHs h Gedtys Sta tod epi adTIV GwuCTOS THY 
tod mavtog owtypiav). The same idea is then appropriately summed up in 


24 ~=CE III 4,8-9 (GNO II 136,18-24): xat papev Sti, xx8d Ged¢ 6 vIdc, amabyo M&vtws Eott Kal 
dunpatos, ei Sé ti mckBoc ev TH evoryyeAiw mepl abtod A€yorto, Sick Tob dvOpwrtivov m&vtws Tod 
dexopevov TO Md&G0¢ TO TolodtoV Evnpyyaev. Evepyel yap Wo GANOac y Gedty¢ Sid TOD TEpl adTIV 
THMaLTOS THY TOD MaVTdS GwWTHPleV, WE Elva THC KEV GAPKdS Td TABOG, TOD 5é Feod THY EvépyEtav. 

25 Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition, 299 and passim (Grillmeier does not, however, 
apply the term to Gregory!). 
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a perfectly symmetrical statement: elvat tH¢ pév capnds TO mdBoc, Tod 5é Ge0d 
THY EVEDYELAV. 

Elsewhere in the same tome, Gregory elaborates the same point further. 
Different predicates are employed by St Paul for the divine and human in 
Christ, Gregory argues, so Scripture ‘yields the human part to sufferings, 
while achieving through the divine power the resurrection of the one who 
had suffered’? Once again the statement neatly expresses the equilibrium 
between the human element, which is associated with passivity and suffering, 
and the divine on the other hand, which is powerful and active in the com- 
pound. With this argument, then, Gregory arguable strikes a double-blow. On 
the one hand, he addresses the notorious issue of why and how Christ could 
have suffered while with and through his response to this criticism he also 
hinted at the rationale behind God’s choice to save us specifically through a 
divine-human compound. 

4. The present interpretation of Gregory’s answer to Eunomius’ 
Christological challenge is further strengthened and substantiated, I should 
claim, when the Cappadocian’s frequent references in the current tome 
to Christ as the ‘power’ (dtvapics) of God are taken into account. Of course, 
Gregory is fond of using this particular epithet of the second Person of the 
Trinity throughout his works,’ and yet there is a special emphasis on it in the 
present context. This emphasis indicates, I think, that Gregory saw the rela- 
tionship between divine and human in the Incarnation as analogous to that 
observed in the world more general between God's immanent, providential 
power and created reality, which is directed and governed by the former with- 
out affecting its very nature: 


Observing his power penetrating (Siqxovcav Stvautv) all things, in sky and 
air, on earth, and in the sea, and whatever is above the heaven and what- 
ever is below the earth, we believe he pervades all things everywhere, 
but we do not say that he is any of those things, for the one who mea- 
sures out the universe with all- embracing hand-span is not the sky, nor 
is the one who grips the circle of the earth, earth, nor water the one who 
contains all the liquid in existence. In just the same way, when he went 
through what are called the sufferings of the flesh, we do not say that he 
is passible, but as cause of all things and grasping the universe, and by 


26 = CETIL 4,15: 5186vto¢ ev tots maby ac To cevOpwrwov LEpoc, Evepyobvtoc dé THY Tod TeTOVvEdtOG 
dvdotacw did THs Getag Suvduews. 

27 Cf. M.R. Barnes, The Power of God. Atvauic in Gregory of Nyssa’s Trinitarian Theology, 
Washington D.C. 2001. 
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the indescribable power of his own majesty steering all that moves and 
keeping firm in its place what stands still.?8 


It is interesting to recall here a strikingly similar passage from De anima et res- 
urrectione, probably written shortly before the Contra Eunomium IIl:?9 


Just, then, as we have no doubts, owing to the display of a Divine myste- 
rious wisdom in the universe, about a divine nature and a divine power 
existing in it all which secures its continuance (though if you required 
a definition of that Nature you would therein find the deity completely 
sundered from every object in creation, whether of sense or thought, 
while in these last, too, natural distinctions are admitted), so, too, there is 
nothing strange in the soul’s separate existence as a substance (whatever 
we may think that substance to be) being no hindrance to her actual exis- 
tence, in spite of the elemental atoms of the world not harmonizing with 
her in the definition of her nature.®° 


In the latter passage, Gregory seeks to exploit the well-known analogy of mac- 
rocosm and microcosm®! to urge his own conclusion that from the observation 
of life and sense perception in the human body we must infer the existence of 
a life principle effective in the body yet not identical with it in its ontological 
constitution. An analogous point, then, would seem to underlie the former 


28 CE Ill 4,30 (GNo II 145,12-25): ®onep Totvuy THY did Tevtwv adtod Sujxovoav Siva 
xatavoodvtes ev obpav@ TE Kal EPL Kal y7j Kal Pardcoy xat el Tt Erovpdviov nal et TL ata Gdviov, 
Travtaxod pév nal did revtwv adtdv elvan mictedoper, ovdEev SE TOUTWY THY ev ol¢ Eat Exetvov 
elvat papev (od yao dpavec éotw 6 Stetryngac adtov TH nepixpatytinf TOD navtds omiBapf ovdé 
Yi} 6 natéywy Tov yOpov Tis yijc¢ obdE Lowe m&Awv 6 THY bypav Teplexwv Pvatv), obTwS OvdE id 
TOV Aeyouevan THs cxpxds TAOnUdTwY EABSvTE Epa adbtdv eivat Paper, GAN wo Tov Svtwv 
altiov xo Tob mavtos TEpIdEdparyLEvoV Kal TH &ppcotw Suverpet THC iStacg UEyaAELoTI TOS Ta TO 
TE uivodpEvoy oiaxiGovta xal Td EoTwS Ev TAYIg cUVTypOdVTA TH Bdcel. 

29 On the date of An et res cf. I. L. E. Ramelli, Gregorio di Nissa. Sullanima e la resurrezione, 
Milano 2007, 7. 

30. ~=— An. et res. (PG 46, 44B-C): "Qorep odv dik tH¢ dmoppytov coplag tod Oeod tio TO Travel 
eupauvonens THy Gelav pda te xal Siva ev mAot Tots odow Elvat odx dupLBcAAoLLEV, WC év ev 
TH elven TA MeVTA Evol: Kal Tol ye El TOV THs PLoEWS anatoins Adyov, TaUMANOwS dméxEt ovate 
Ocod mpd¢ tk nad’ Exaotov ev TH tice Sercvupevar te Kal vooupEeva: GMA’ Suws Ev TobTOIG Elvort 
TO Steg TOG KATA THY MaW dporoyetta: OUTS OVdEV &MLTTOV Kal THY THS puXi¢ ovata, dAAO TL 
xad’ Eavtiy odoav, 6 ti mote aul elvou eixdetou, uy EumodileaGau mpdc TO elvou, TAV TTONELWSAG 
ev TO KOTUW Geweovpevwv od gvuBawovtwv adTH KATA TOV Adyov THs PbaEWC. 

31 ~~ Gregory cites it equally in Op. hom. 16 (PG 44, 177D-180A). 

32 Cf. An. et res. (PG 46, 25A-29B). 
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passage as well: from the observation of a certain kind of activity in Christ it 
follows that the power active in him must be divine and thus ontologically 
different from the object of our observation. Not only is this co-existence of 
different kinds of being in the same individual object possible, then, it is what 
we must conclude from a considered reflection of what we see and experience. 

The significance of Christ's identity with the Father’s wisdom (cf.1Corinthians 
1,24) for Gregory's Christology is further confirmed by his (idiosyncratic)*? 
exegesis of Psalm 77,10.34 The ‘change of the Right Hand of the Most High’, 
according to Gregory, points to the Incarnation. The ‘Right Hand of the Father’ 
(as Gregory subsequently substitutes) is, he argues, ‘the power that makes the 
universe, which means the Lord.*5 With this phrase, the biblical writer denotes 
the Son who, ‘while being from the [Father], is conceived of by himself as his 
own individuality (hypostasis).3° That the text ascribes a ‘change’ (&Moiwatc) 
to him, then, cannot mean that he undergoes a transformation in his divinity 
(any more than something like this would be possible in the Father himself), 
but merely that he became incarnate: 


We claim that, as far as the definition of his nature is concerned, the 
Right Hand does not differ from him whose Right Hand he is, nor can any 
other variation be attributed to it than the fleshly economy. For the God 
manifested in the flesh was in truth himself the Right Hand of God, seen 
through the flesh itself by those of clear vision: as the one who did the 
works of the Father, he was, and was considered to be, the Right Hand of 
God; but inasmuch as he was robed in the veil of flesh in his visible form, 
he was perceived as varying from what by nature he was.” 


Once again the analogy with the argument encountered, for example, in the 
passage from de anima et resurrectione cited above is evident. The dynamis 


33 The (near) lack of a parallel is noted in wPNF II/5, 298, n. 782. 

34 Ps 76,10 in LXX: xail elma NOv Hokdpny, atity 7 dMroiwats tig SeEac tod SYplotov. 

35 CEI 4,24 (GNO 11 143,6-8): thy dMoiwaw tic SeEtas TOD bpictou—Sektav SE tod matpPd¢ Thy 
tod Geo A€you|ev Sdvayy Thy NoTUcHY Tod Mavtos, HtIs Eotly 6 xUploS. 

36 ~—- CE II. 4,24 (GNO II 143,9-10): dW we 2& exeivon Lev oboe, eg’ Ewutiic Sé xat’ [Siav Ondotacw 
Sewpoupevy. 

37. CETIII 4,24 (GNO IL 143,10-9): tob6 Pape St oUtE H SeELd Kata Tov Adyov Tic PUEWS Exetvou 
TapyMaxtet, ob éott Sekld, odte dMoiwaic adbths dy TIS MAPA THY THS capxds oixovorrtov 
A€yeOau Sbvatat. Hy yap we dAnP@c H Sekt Tod Oe0d adtdc 6 ev cupul pavepwlelc Ged, SV adti¢ 
THS TxOKOG Toi Stopatixots xaBopurevoc, KxOd LEV Emtolet TR Epya TOD mated, SeEL& TOD Beod nat 
dv xal voobuevos, év @ Sé mEplelyeto TH THC TuPKOS MpOKAALMCTL Kad TO BAETOLEVOY, dAAOTOG 
map’ 6 th pboet Hv Sewpobpevos. 
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that becomes visible in and through the flesh permits the perception of his 
divine nature in the ‘veil of flesh’ (t@ tij¢ capxog xwAvUpaTt) Within which he 
was robed (mepteiyeto) in his ‘visible form’ (xat& to BAemouevov). Christ as the 
‘right hand’ of God, the Father, is his consubstantial power and, as such, the 
active element in the incarnational compound. 

The same line of reasoning, finally, leads Gregory to a specific use of John 
14,9.°8 Jesus’ word to Philip (‘He who has seen me has seen the Father’) is 
expounded by the Nyssen as follows: 


Look through what varies to the invariable, and if you look at that, you 
will see the Father himself, whom you seek to see; for he who has seen 
me, has seen, not the one who appears in the variation, but the true me, 
who am in the Father, his very self, in whom I am, for he will perceive the 
same stamp of Godhead in us both.39 


Once again, the significance of this exegesis for Gregory's Christological argu- 
ment comes out fully only by linking the concept of the divine-human rela- 
tionship as active and passive aspects in the person of the saviour, which he 
develops in the present context, with his wider idea of dynamis as the expe- 
riential foundation of transcendence. As the world becomes transparent for 
God on account of the presence and immanence of his power in it, and the 
human body by its display of vital and sentient functions points the observer 
to the existence of a soul, so the one who properly ‘sees’ Jesus penetrates the 
material surface and discovers the divine within it. Yet as in the other cases, 
this discovery does not invalidate the original, sensual perception so much 
as it transforms and enriches it. This is why Gregory believed that the same 
model could be applied to Christology; the dynamis perceived in visible reality 
is strictly immanent in that reality even though, according to the Cappadocian, 
it must be understood ontologically and axiologically to be of a different kind. 

At the same time, nothing proves as distinctly as this particular pas- 
sage how little Gregory is aware of some of the most controversial issues in 
future Christological debate. He can only perceive John 14,9 as a handy proof- 
text for his argument because he does not even remotely realise the severe 
consequences potentially following from his argument. For Gregory, nature 


38 CEI 4,25 (GNO 11 143,19-26). 

39 ~=—- CE'II_ 4,25 (GNO II 143,20-6): BAéme did tod dMotwSEévto¢g TO dvadrolwtov, xdv todto iSy¢, 
abtov tov natépa, dv Cytels idetv, Ewpaxms oy: 6 Yue Ewpaxds Eu, od TOv Ev TH dMotwaet 
gawopevov, dAAd Tov dANOAc EE Tov év TO atpl Svta, adtov Exetvov Ewpaxws Zotat Tov ev @ 
gil, TH TOV ADTOV XLPAKTHOA Tic Gedty TOS Ext’ duoty xeBopaobar. 
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is universal and hence to say that the Incarnate partakes of divine nature is 
tantamount to saying that he participates in those properties which all three 
Persons share, ‘the same stamp of Godhead’ as he calls it here. Yet if this is true, 
what prevents us from predicating the Incarnation of Father and Spirit as well? 
Of course, Gregory had made it clear a little earlier that the Incarnation pre- 
cisely was the one ‘change’ (&Moiwats) setting the Son apart from the Father,?° 
but his willingness to illustrate his point by reference to John 14,9 without feel- 
ing the need to qualify this exegesis, is in itself telling. 

5. It may be helpful for the purpose of further elucidation and clarification 
of Gregory’s Christological argument to recall at this point that a time-hon- 
oured philosophical tradition had given complementary roles to active and 
passive principles in the functioning of the world. Already Aristotle's dualism 
of matter and form could be read in such a way, but it was in particular stoicism 
that had introduced 16 motodv and 16 m&oyov as fundamental principles (apyai) 
of natural philosophy: 


They [the Stoics] think that there are two principles of the universe, that 
which acts [td motobv] and that which is acted upon [t6 ma&cyov]. That 
which is acted upon is unqualified substance, i.e. matter; that which acts 
is the reason [Adyoc] in it, ie. god. For this, since it is everlasting, con- 
structs [ dypoupyeiv| every single thing throughout all matter... .41 


The active principle is ‘constructing’ or creating everything by virtue of its 
immanence in matter. I leave aside Gregory's view of the latter; it is a sepa- 
rate topic that would need full consideration within the context of Gregory's 
overall (ontological as well as cosmological) appropriation of these theories.42 


40 ~—- CEI. 4,24 (GNo II. 143,12-3). 

41 — SVF I 85 (p. 24,58); English translation: A. A. Long — D.N. Sedley (eds.), The Hellenistic 
Philosophers 1, Cambridge 1987, 268: Soxet & adtois dpyac elvan THY CAwv Svo, T6 ToLodv Kal TO 
Td&oXov. TO Mev odV TdoXoV Elva THY dtolov Odciav THY BAYY- TO SE ToLoby Tov ev adTH Adyov Tov 
Oedv. ToOtov yap dtStov dvta Sick maoys adTHS Snutoupyety Exacta. 

42 Asis well known, Gregory in a number of places denies the existence of matter: An. et res. 
(PG 46, 124C-D); Hex. (PG 44, 69B-C); Op. hom. 24 (PG 44, 212D-213C). In this he prima 
facie follows Basil: Hom. in hex. (PG 29, 21A—D). Cf. also Plotinus, Enn. II 4,,1-13; Origen, 
Princ. IV 4,7 (Koetschau 357,29ff). The problem is discussed by A. H. Armstrong, “The 
Theory of the Non-Existence of Matter in Plotinus and the Cappadocians’, StPatr. 5 (1962) 
427-429 (= A. H. Armstrong, Plotinian and Christian Studies, London 1979); R. Sorabji, 
Time, Creation and the Continuum, London 1983, 290-294; J. Zachhuber, “Stoic substance, 
non-existent matter? Some passages in Basil of Caesarea reconsidered’, StPatr. 41 (2006) 


425-431. 
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Be this as it may, as for 10 mo.odv the parallel becomes even more distinct and 
impressive when other texts are taken into account, which equate this princi- 
ple not only with the terms God and logos (as we have here seen), but also with 
dynamis.*? Gregory’s preferred phrase for its immanence, diyxew, is also a Stoic 
favourite;#4 expressions typical for the Nyssen, such as ‘the power of God that 
pervades the universe’*® definitely have a Stoic ring to them. It is significant, 
then, that he explicitly identifies this kind of item with the divine element in 
the saviour. 

Why such a concept would appeal to Gregory in the present context becomes 
immediately clear when one recalls that, as John Rist writes, ‘the two principles 
[are] physically inseparable, so that this duality is reached by a logical, or con- 
ceptual, distinction’.*6 In other words, we would here have an analogy for a real 
unity which, however, still allows for, even requires, analysis into two radically 
different yet complementary, components. Precisely this, of course, had been 
the challenge Eunomius had presented to Basil’s affirmation of Christ's full 
divinity alongside his real participation in human nature. In order to meet this 
challenge, I had argued, Gregory had to address the problem of the saviour's 
divine-human unity, and it appears now that the duality of active and passive 
principles offered him a model for the explanation of the latter. Given that, 
moreover, Gregory had availed himself of the same or at least a similar model 
in a variety of other contexts, we cannot be surprised to find him using it in the 
present context as well. 

Interestingly, Gregory himself makes the point about the physical insepa- 
rability of the two principles explicitly with regard to two parts of the divine- 
human compound in Christ: 


The mind separates what out of love for humanity is taken into unity, but 
kept distinct in thought.*” 


It is mind (éivoix) and thought (Adyoc) that separate the two; otherwise they 
form a complete unity. This statement of principle is followed by a list of 
phrases used by St Paul for the divine aspect of Christ on the one hand, for the 


43 SvF 111047 (p. 308,37-40). 

44 SVF 1153 (p. 41,22-24); II 473 (p. 155,24-30). 

45 CEIIL4, 30 (GNO I 145,13): Ty did navtwv adtod Sipxovcay Sbvamtv. 

46 J.M. Rist, The Stoics, Berkeley, London 1978, 139. 

47 CEIII 4,15 (GNO IL 139,6-8): ti¢ odv Extwvolag Staipobays TO xata PiravOpwrlav Lev hyvw_evov, 
TH SO Adyw Staxpwomevov. 
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human on the other*® only to lead to a reaffirmation of Gregory’s fundamen- 
tal idea of the relational duality of an active divinity and a passive, suffering 
humanity within the salvific work accomplished by Christ: 


[...] yielding the human part to sufferings (tot¢ ma8yjpaotv), while achiev- 
ing (€vepyobvtoc) through the divine power (dtc tij¢ Oeiag Suvdews) the 
resurrection of the one who had suffered (tyv tod menovOdt0¢ dvaotacww).49 


Even Gregory’s occasional use of the term ‘mixture;5° which has sometimes 
been taken as indication for his weak notion of divine-human unity,°! points to 
the same intellectual background: the Stoics were happy to describe the rela- 
tionship between soul and body as mixture while in the same context using 
many of the terms Gregory has been drawing on in his present discussion of 
Christology.5? While it is true that their philosophical opponents denied that 
mixture could produce actual unity,°? and while it is also true that this kind of 
terminology later on became associated with Nestorianism, it would appear 
that for Gregory it was acceptable and unproblematic insofar as it conveyed 
the same general notion of unity he had been developing throughout his dis- 
cussion. Given the way he employs it in the present context, it seems hardly 
justified to suspect that he believed it to weaken the unity of divine and human 
in Christ let alone that he used it for that very reason. 


I take it then that Gregory under the condition, in which he found himself, was 
attracted to an application to Christology of the Stoic model of a unified world 
made up of an active and a passive principle. It is not difficult to see why: he 
believed that this model neatly fit the twin challenge he perceived: that neither 


48 CE IIL 4,15 (GNo I1139,8-15). 

49 CEI 4,15 (GNo II.139,19—-21). 

50 ~=- CET. 4,13 (GNO I. 18,18): eveexpactc. 

51 See n. 6. 

52  SVF 11 473 (p. 155,25-28). 

53 Cf. Nemesius of Emesa, De natura hominis 3 (Morani 38,12-39,11), which Heinrich Dorrie 
has argued draws on Porphyry (Porphyrios’ Symmikta Zetemata: Ihre Stellung in Geschichte 
und System des Neuplatonismus, nebst einem Kommentar zu den Fragmenten, Zetemata 
20, Munich 1959). Cf. the copious references to philosophical parallels in: Nemesius, On 
the Nature of Man, transl. with and introduction and notes by R. W. Sharples — P. J. van der 
Eijk, Liverpool 2008, 78-80. 
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one nor the other side in the compound should be compromised, but at the 
same time their unity be maintained. 

Perhaps the biblical passage Gregory struggled to explain also played its 
part. Peter, after all, says that God ‘made’ the crucified Jesus Lord and Christ. 
The use of the term motetv had evidently been crucial for Eunomius’ exegesis;5+ 
it would not perhaps be far-fetched to see it as important for Gregory’s argu- 
ment as well; in other words, his insistence on the dialectics between God’s 
active power and energy and the passive and receptive human nature might 
well reflect his reading that, according to St Peter God ‘made’ Jesus something, 
that is Lord and Christ. The divine thus is motodv in the Incarnation according 
to the very words of the apostle. 

The question of course is whether this model does not take Gregory way 
too far in the direction of what would later be called miaphysitism. The Stoic 
theory presupposes, as we have seen, that the passive principle is what it is 
because it is unqualified matter (d&motog SAy). Within this model it makes sense 
to identify the thing itself with the active principle—all that can be said about 
it is what God has made of it; the passive principle has to be presumed there 
but is otherwise nothing. In his exegesis of John 14,9, which has been discussed 
above, Gregory seems to come close to this point of view as he calls Jesus’ 
divinity his ‘true me’.5> Yet how can this be a legitimate explanation of God’s 
Incarnation? Can Jesus’ humanity be fully affirmed if it is treated as mere pas- 
sivity? Obviously, from either a Stoic or an Aristotelian point of view it makes 
little or no sense to identify an item such as humanity per se with the passive 
principle. Gregory would have to argue that in relation to the immense power 
of God humanity is reduced to something like quasi-passivity (the famous 
drop of vinegar in the vast ocean),°® yet it ought to be noted that he operates 
with more than one notion of ‘passivity’: the passions Jesus undergoes as part 
of his human life, suffering, and death may involve the possibility of passivity, 
but are not identical with it. On the contrary, they can only be understood if 
the subject that experiences them is in some ways an active agent. Quite how, 


54 Cf. Eunomius, Apologia 26,13-14 (Vaggione 70): tod ev odv memoujoSat udptus dELdmoto¢ 6 
Tap’ avtod tod xuplou LaptupHBelc Ex God tHy yvmow Exew Ilétpoc... 

55  CEIl1 4,25 (GNO 11 143,23): tov dAnPdc eye. 

56  Theoph.(GNo III1,126,17—21). Or again, one may be reminded of Friedrich Schleiermacher’s 
argument that in relation to God man is ‘absolutely dependent’ (The Christian Faith, tv. 
H. R. Mackintosh — J. S. Stewart, Edinburgh 1999, § 4, p. 12). I note only in passing that for 
Schleiermacher’s Christology it is central to assume that Christ is God-man because he 
was fully dominated by this absolute dependency (op. cit. pp. 377-424 and cf. esp. § 97) — 
surely more than a passing influence of the later Greek tradition. 
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then, the relationship between active and passive principles can meaningfully 
be applied to Christology is far from clear in our present text. 

Still, Gregory does offer an intuition that was to become highly influential 
in later Christological debate. Giulio Maspero has, in a recent paper, rightly 
drawn attention to the fact that and how the Christology developed in the 
present tome was used by Justinian in the context of the Second Council of 
Constantinople (553).°” Yet much further work was needed to explain what 
this particular model could explain, and with which qualifications, with regard 
to the divine-human relationship in the person of Christ. 

6. The analysis of Gregory’s Christological argument in the fourth tome 
of Contra Eunomium III cannot, however, end here yet. For the Cappadocian 
evidently did not think that the interpretation of the Incarnation in terms of 
a mixture (dvdxpacic)>® of active and passive principles was sufficient for his 
present purpose. After all, he had to explain Peter’s word that God made Jesus 
Lord and Christ; evidently this referred to some kind of change or transforma- 
tion. Eunomius had argued that this was the transformation from non-being 
to being, the initial creation of the pre-existent.5® Gregory, I think rightly, sees 
that this makes little sense exegetically. After all, the verse does not use the 
word ‘to make’ (otetv) just with an object (i.e. ‘God made Christ’) but uses 
a predicative construction, ‘God made this Jesus Christ and Lord. Yet while 
his close attention to the text supports his claims against Eunomius, it adds 
a further element to be considered for his own solution. The unity of divine 
and human in Christ, Gregory believes, cannot simply be considered in static 
terms, but has a dynamic dimension as well. 

Arguably, Gregory did not need much to be persuaded of such a reading. 
After all, we know from many other contexts not least his theory of creation, 
how fond he was of a ‘dynamic’ understanding of divine agency in the world.®° 
Given the specific constituency of created being, Gregory thought, it was proper 
for God to execute his eternal and immutable will in creation through a regu- 
lar, evolutionary development, for which Gregory famously employed the term 


57. G.Maspero, “La cristologia de Gregorio de Nisa desde la perspectiva del II Concilio de 
Constantinopla’, Scripta Theologica 36 (2004) 385-410, esp. 389-90. 

58  CEIII 4,13 (GNo II 138,18). 

59  Eunomius, Apologia 26,7—-10 (Vaggione 68). 

60 Cf. J.C. M. Van Winden, “Notiz itber AYNAMIZ bei Gregor von Nyssa’, in: H. Eisenberger 
(ed.), EPMHNEYMATA. Festschrift fiir Hadwig Horner zum sechzigsten Geburtstag, 
Frankfurt 1991, 147-150. 
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axodov0ia.®! In a way, this principle makes its reappearance as a Christological 
concept in the present context. Gregory, in other words, thinks of the unity of 
divine and human in Christ in such a way that the divine progressively works 
on and transforms the human element. 

In this sense he comments that the ‘creation’ St Peter refers to really is a 
‘re-creation’ as it refers to the gradual transformation of human nature in the 
Incarnation, 


[...] the mutation and remaking of the human into divinity; [this remak- 
ing] the apostle calls ‘making’.® 


Elsewhere the same point is made again: 


So just as he who knew no sin is made sin (2 Corinthians 5,21), so that he 
may take away the sin of the world (John 1.29), so conversely the flesh, 
which received the Lord, is made Christ and Lord, which by nature it was 
not, transformed [= ‘recreated’] into it by the mixing. By this we learn 
that the God would not have appeared in the flesh (1 Timothy 3.16), if the 
Word had not been made flesh (John 1,14), nor would the human flesh he 
wore have been transformed [‘recreated’] into the divine, if the visible 
had not been made Christ and Lord.® 


In passages such as this, it could be argued that Gregory does no more than use 
the terminology of divinization, which Athanasius had put into the classical 
formula that God became man so that we might become gods and which by 
Gregory’s time had become fairly conventional. The Nyssen clearly is aware 
of this theological tradition, which he uses extensively across a variety of his 
writings.®© 


61 Cf. the classical paper by J. Daniélou, “Akolouthia chez Grégoire de Nysse”, RevSR 27 (1953) 
219-249. 

62 CE III 4,20 (GNO II 141,9-10): 10 dé did THY MPdG TO Gefov Tod dvOpwrivov LETaBoAHy TE xatl 
uetamoinaty. moinaw yao 6 dmdatoAos A€yel THY LETaTOINoW. 

63 CE III 4,46 (GNo II 151,1-9): Wome obv 6 py yvods duaption duaptio yivetot, tva key THY 
auaptiav tod xdapov, obtw¢ ndAtv 7 SeEapevy tov xbptov cE Xprotdc ual xdotog yivetou, 5 uy 
Hv th pdoet, cig toOTO MetaToLoUpLEvy Sick TH}¢ devaxpdcews. Br av pavOdvopev Sti ott’ dv év cupxt 
6 Oed¢ Eq~avepwOn, Ei pny 6 Adyos ocpé EvEveto, oUt’ dv UETeroOy MPd< TO BEtov H TEP adTdv Tod 
avOpwrov ocrpé, ci pn) TO Pouvdpevov Eyéveto Xpiatdc Te xxl xULOS. 

64 Athanasius, De incarnatione 54,3 (PG 25, 192B). 

65  Theclassical and most elaborate example is Perf. 
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And yet, the context of his argument here makes it evident that Gregory’s 
reference to the logic of the divine-human reciprocity in the Incarnation 
is merely auxiliary to his main interest, which is quite different. Notable 
is his use, twice in the present passage, of cognates of the word ‘recreation’ 
(uetamoloupey, Leterot8y). Gregory, as we noted a moment ago, argues that 
this is precisely how St Peter meant the word ‘to make’ in Acts 2,36. Gregory 
then is still very much concerned with his interpretation of this very verse! 
What he is aiming at, then, through the use of the Athanasian deification-lan- 
guage is an emphasis on the character of the Incarnation as a process in the 
course of which human nature is gradually transformed into something more 
divine: 


When therefore I learn from Peter that this one has been made, I do not 
hesitate to say that the one before our eyes has become Lord and Christ, 
since the saints agree with one another especially about this part; for just 
as he says that the crucified has been made Lord, so Paul also says that he 
was highly exalted after the passion and resurrection, not exalted insofar 
as he is God—for what is exalted above the height of God, so that one 
could say that God is exalted to it?—but he is saying that the lowly aspect 
of the human nature is highly exalted, the text indicating, I think, the 
assimilation and union of the man assumed with the exaltation of the 
divine nature.®6 


It is not difficult at this point to perceive quite what made Gregory so inter- 
ested in the step-by-step transformation of human nature in the Incarnation. 
It is the specific mention in Acts 2,36 of ‘this Jesus whom ye crucified’. Gregory 
is quite explicit: ‘the crucified has been made Lord’, he writes, and brings in 
Philippians 2,9, which mentions the exaltation after (and as a consequence of) 
Christ’s obedient suffering. 


66 CE III. 4,55-56 (GNO II 155,12-23): todtov odv Labav memoto8ot mapa tob Ilétpou xvptov xa 
Xplotov Tov év dpPaApotcs NUdv yeyevnMevov A€yew ovx duplBdMw, emedy Kal cvUMwvodat 
TPS AMNAouS ol dytor Tots te dAAoIg Mot Kal MEpl ToOTO TO MEpOG. WS Yop aAdTOS TOV 
TTAVPWLEVOY KUPLOV METOIoOa Ayel, OTH Kal HadAd¢s Pow adtdov UmepuIpaabat pet TO 
TAGS Kal THY avdoTaACWW, Od xAxOd GEd¢ EoTI, Kat’ Exeivo Dipodmevor (ti ydo UnEpxettat Tod Oetov 
broug avwtepov, Wate mpdc Exeivo A€yetv Tov Fedv bodaBa;) AAG TO TaTELvoy TIS dvOpwrivys 
gboews brepvpodobat réyet, Sercvivtoc oiuet to Adyou Thy Tod dvaAnplévtos dvOpwmov mpd¢ 
70 biog tig Delac icEwS EEouoiwotv Te xal Evworv. 
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Two ideas, then, are combined in Gregory’s argument: on the one hand, his 
interpretation of Christ’s salvific work in the Incarnation in terms of the dei- 
fication of human nature; on the other hand, the notion that the exaltation 
of Christ’s humanity reaches its climax only with his resurrection.® It is the 
latter more than the former that deserves attention in the present context. For 
while few would perhaps deny that such a view has solid biblical support, by 
the standards of fourth-century orthodoxy it clearly smacked of adoptianism. 
As we shall see in an instant, Gregory was quickly taken up on this problem. 

As far as the Contra Eunomium III 4 is concerned, however, Gregory evi- 
dently is unconcerned about any such risk. On the contrary, it appears that he 
finds the idea of such a gradual divinisation of humanity in Christ attractive 
beyond the need to interpret Acts 2,36: 


We should therefore consider what is more devout and logical: of which 
is it religiously correct to say that by advancement he shares some exalted 
status, the God, or the Man? Whose mind is so infantile that he thinks the 
divinity progresses towards perfection? It is not unreasonable to think 
such a thing of the human nature, when the gospel text attests his growth 
as a human being: ‘Jesus advanced, it says, ‘in stature, wisdom and grace’ 
(Luke 2,52). Which then is it more reasonable to suppose is meant by 
the apostle’s word, that the God who is in the beginning became Lord 
by advancement, or that the lowly status of human nature was taken 
up by its fellowship with the divine into the highest rank?®* 


That Gregory here moves a step beyond the exegesis of Acts 2,36 is clear above 
all by his use of the word mpoxomy. Gregory, in other words, does not content 
himself with the observation that somehow the divinisation of human nature 


67 Cf. on this K. Holl, Amphilochius von Ikonium in seinem Verhdiltnis zu den grofsen 
Kappadoziern, Tibingen, Leipzig 1904, 229. Different: J. Lenz, Jesus Christus nach der Lehre 
des hl. Gregor von Nyssa, Trier 1925, 117. Cf. the summary in: R. J. Kees, Die Lehre von der 
Oikonomia Gottes in der Oratio Catechetica des Gregor von Nyssa, SVigChr 30, Leiden 1995, 
285. 

68 CETL 4,59-60 (GNO II 157,8-20): odxobv emtoxetpwpeda TO UaMov edoeBec nal dxdAovBov. Tiva 
KATA MPOKOTMV LETEXEL TLVOG TOV LIpnAotepwv evaryéc EoTI A€yElv, TOV Fedv Hj TOv cevGownoY; TIC 
obtw mais thy Sidvotav we olecbat to Oetov ex mpochyxns emt TO TeAElov PEpecOa; mEpl SE THS 
avOpwrivys pboews TO totodtov dmovoetv obx E—w tod elxdtoc Eotl, caps TH xuptw THs Tod 
evaryyeAlov Pwvijs TH Kata TO dvOpwTIWoV abEnaw Npocraptupovays Ingods yap MeoéxorTeEV, 
gnaty, nrucia xat copia xol ydpITL. TL Tovey evAoywrepdv eaTw ex TH Tod dmoaTdAOD Mwvi{¢ 
bmotibecbaut, tov ev dey} dvta Gedv Ex TPoKoTHs KUPLOV YeverOat H TO TamELvov THS dvOpwrivys 
gboews Ex THs MPd¢ TO Detov xowwvias Eig TO Bipos Tig dElas dvarapBaver bar; 
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lasted for a certain number of years, which would explain the duration of the 
Incarnation; rather he brings in here a reference to the moral and religious 
improvement Jesus underwent throughout his earthly life. Characteristic is 
his reference to the famous verse Luke 2, 52 (Ingots mpoexontev...). Given 
Gregory’s interest in his ascetic writings in establishing Christ as the exemplar 
of human ascetic virtue, one should not, perhaps, be too surprised about such 
a move though it also proves, if proof be needed, that Gregory was perfectly 
capable, when energised by his speculative eros, of overlooking a great many 
warning signs that were posted by his time along the road of theological reflec- 
tion. Epiphanius ascribes the notion of Jesus’ ethical ‘advancement’ to the 
Ebionites® while other fourth-century bishops condemn this as a view held 
by the followers of Paul of Samosata.”° Gregory’s own Epistle 3 shows how he 
himself was challenged over this issue by angry opponents in Jerusalem, prob- 
ably only slightly after writing the Contra Eunomium III, who forced him into a 
humiliating recantation.” 

7. Be this, however, as it may, the outlines of Gregory’s argument in Contra 
Eunomium III 4 should by now have become reasonably clear. In order to dis- 
prove not only Eunomius’ own exegesis of Acts 2,36, but also his charge against 
Basil of teaching ‘two Lords and two Christs’,, Gregory offers a very specific 
interpretation of the Incarnation. By drawing on his favourite view of Christ as 
the ‘power’ of God as well as Stoic notions of the ontologically complementary 
nature of active and passive principles, he conceptualises the Incarnation as 
the unity of God and man in precisely this sense. This helps him defend Basil 
against the charge of a divisive Christology without having to give up either 
the anti-Eunomian commitment to Christ’s full divinity nor the corresponding 
need to maintain his humanity. 

Furthermore, in line with ideas about the dynamic character of God's 
agency in creation developed elsewhere, Gregory thinks of this divine-human 
unity within an evolutionary framework. Hence, the transformation of human 
nature, worked through the Incarnation, which Gregory thinks very much 
analogous to Athanasius, progresses gradually and is only complete, as both 
Peter and Paul intimate, in his resurrected state. This notion of a progressive 
divinisation of humanity in the Incarnation, apparently, appeals to Gregory 


69  Epiphanius, haer. 30,18 (Holl I 358,3-6). 

70 ~ Ekthesis Macrostichos IV (Hahn 11-112). 

71 ‘J. Zachhuber, “Gegen welchen Vorwurf muss Gregor von Nyssa sich in seinem Dritten 
Brief verteidigen? Neuerliche Gedanken zu einer viel diskutierten Frage’, in: ‘O Tyncod¢ 
Xpurtos eis THY Yeodoytav ob cytou Ipyyoptou Nvaons. Hpaxtixa 9' dteSvod¢ cuvedptou mepi tod 
aytou Ipyyoptov Nooons (Adyvat 7-12 Xenteufotov 2000), ASijvat 2005, 385-396. 
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not only in view of his exegesis of Acts 2,36, but also allows at least a glimpse 
on the significance of Jesus’ own spiritual and ascetic life, whose theological 
relevance Gregory develops in some other writings. 

It is when viewed in its complete form that strength and weaknesses of this 
conception become strikingly obvious. I think the charge often levelled against 
Gregory’s Christology that he has no notion of the unity of human and divine 
in Christ, cannot be upheld. It is evident that he quite understands the chal- 
lenge to Basil’s teaching from Eunomius’ polemic and that he seeks to counter 
it. His model, if its reconstruction as presented in my paper has any claim to 
accuracy, addressed this point by understanding the unity of divine and human 
in analogy to that of the active and the passive principle in Stoic philosophy. 

However, by the same token the inadequacy of Gregory’s approach is seen 
in full light as well. It is not by coincidence that the Stoic model of active and 
passive principle is, in Stoic philosophy, part of physics. It is geared towards 
explaining the physical universe. It is not, in other words, meant to explain 
human, personal existence. Now, one might argue that Stoic parallels do not 
indicate that Gregory’s own reasoning is necessarily Stoic, but I should argue 
that even if one allowed this qualification, the problem in Gregory’s thought 
would still be the same. His approach to Christology is conceived in terms of 
‘natures’—Christ’s divine nature must be seen as being fully part of the trini- 
tarian Godhead, whereas his human nature is of one being with us (to use the 
later phrase, for which Gregory paves the way). Their unity, again, is seen as the 
‘physical’ problem of how two different principles can make one unified being. 
The question, however, how all this produces Christ as one individual person 
is completely absent from Gregory’s reasoning. In a sense, neither the divine 
nor the human are conceptualised in his argument as something like personal 
agents; this I think is the failure from which his Christology really cannot be 
acquitted and which, I believe, gives it the unsatisfactory character which most 
readers have, for different reasons, felt and acknowledged over time. 


Der Geist als Wesen, die Aussage des Namens 
und die ovcta bei Eunomius, Basilius und 


Gregor von Nyssa 
Contra Eunomium Il 5 (GNO II, 160-184) 


Lenka Karftkova 


Im fiinften Teil des dritten Buches Contra Eunomium erértert Gregor von Nyssa 
grundsatzlich zwei Themen: (1) Eunomius’ Interpretation des Bibelverses 
2 Kor 3,17 (,Der Herr aber ist der Geist“), deren Widerlegung er eine kleine 
Abhandlung iiber die Bibelexegese hinzufiigt, und (2) die Distinktion zwi- 
schen ungezeugt/gezeugt einerseits und ungeschaffen/geschaffen anderer- 
seits in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Trinitatslehre.! Der Gedankengang seines 
Gegners Eunomius in seiner verschollenen Apologia Apologiae ist aus Gregors 
rhetorischer Polemik manchmal schwierig rekonstruierbar, deswegen stiitze 
ich mich neben den durch Gregor iiberlieferten Zitaten gelegentlich auch auf 
die erste Apologia des Eunomius und auf ihre Widerlegung durch Basilius, auf 
die Eunomius mit der Apologia Apologiae reagierte.” Im Folgenden versuche 
ich nicht nur die beiden Haupthemen des fiinften Teiles darzustellen, sondern 
auch die zusammenhangenden Fragen anzudeuten, die in unserem Passus mit 
im Spiel sind, namlich die Pneumatologie, die unterschiedliche Semantik der 
Eigennamen in ihrer Relevanz fiir die Trinitatslehre, und den keineswegs ein- 
deutigen otcia-Begriff der drei Autoren. 


1 Der umstrittene Vers 2 Kor 3,17 (CE III 5,1-7) 


Den umstrittenen Bibelvers 2 Kor 3,17: ,Der Herr aber ist der Geist“ (“O dé xdpto¢ 
TO Tved Ua EotIV) zitiert Eunomius als einen Beleg seiner These, dass ,der Herr“ 
eine Aussage des Wesens, nicht nur der Wiirde sei.3 Er wehrt sich damit gegen 
die Interpretation, die Basilius von einer anderen Bibelstelle gibt, naémlich 
Apg 2,36: ,Gott hat ihn (Jesus) zum Herrn und Christus gemacht“ (xai xdetov 


1 Einen Vorschlag der Gliederung fiige ich in einer Appendix an (s. unten, S. 368). 

2 Indie ganze Polemik fiihrt z.B. J.-A. Réder, Gregor von Nyssa, Contra Eunomium 1-146 (einge- 
leitet, iibersetzt und kommentiert), Patrologia 2, Frankfurt a.M. 1993, 9-72, ein. 

3 Vel. CEII1 5,1 (GNo II 160,3 f.): Exel 52 pyot Tv Kbptog AgEw tig obotac tod Lovoyevods, od THs 
aElas xatHyopetabat. 
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avtov xal Xplotov emotncev 6 Yedc). Eunomius hat naémlich in seiner ersten 
Apologia diesen Vers aus der Apostelgeschichte unter denjenigen Bibelzitaten 
angefiihrt, in denen der ,Eingeborene Gott“ als geschaffen (menoijo8at) 
bezeugt sei.t 

In seiner Polemik unterscheidet daher Basilius zwischen der Hypostase 
(omdctacts) des Eingeborenen (oder auch der otcia des géttlichen Logos), 
die ,am Anfang bei Gott war“ (JoA 1,2), und demjenigen, der sich ,in 
Sklavengestalt“ ,entaéufserte“ und ,aus Schwachheit gekreuzigt wurde‘ (vel. 
Phil 2,7; 2 Kor 13,4). Diese etwas riskante Unterscheidung entspricht nach 
Basilius derjenigen zwischen der ,Theologie“ (8eoAoyia), d.h. der Rede von 
Gott in seiner Dreieinigkeit, und der ,Okonomie* (oixovopia), d.h. Gottes giiti- 
ger Sorge fiir die Menschen. Das ,,Herr-werden“ Christi, das nicht sein Wesen 
(ovata), sondern seine Macht (e§ovciw) zum Ausdruck bringt, beschreibt 
nach der Interpretation des Basiulius nicht die ewige Geburt des Sohnes aus 
dem Vater, mit der sich die ,Theologie“ beschaftigt, sondern die Erhéhung 
Christi, die im Rahmen der ,Okonomie“ betrachtet wird.5 

Der Vers 2 Kor 3,17 (,Der Herr aber ist der Geist“) wird durch Basilius im 
pneumatologischen dritten Buch seiner Polemik als ein Beleg dafiir zitiert, 
dass der Heilige Geist der Natur des Vaters und des Sohnes nicht fremd sein 
kann, weil in der Bibel beide auch Geist“ genannt werden. Gott (d.h. der Vater) 
wird ja als ,Geist* bezeichnet (Joh 4,24), und auch Christus, so meint zumin- 
dest Basilius, wird in Lam 4,20 (,Der Geist vor unserem Angesicht, der Herr 
Christus“ in einer ungenauen Paraphrase durch Basilius) und 2 Kor 3,17 ,Geist“ 
genannt.® Diese Argumentation wirkt etwas befremdend, nicht nur wegen der 
kiinstlichen christologischen Interpretation der beiden letzten Verse, sondern 
auch da hier der Heilige Geist nicht deutlich vom ,Geist“ als Wesensaussage 
vom Vater und Sohn unterschieden wird.” Diese beiden Mangel wird Gregor 
korrigieren, wie wir gleich sehen werden. 


Vel. Eunomius, Apologia 26 (Vaggione 70,12-15). 
Basilius, Adversus Eunomium II 3 (SC 305, 16-18). 


oa fs 


6 Vel. Basilius, Adversus Eunomium II 3 (SC 305, 154,5-156,16): Od toto Sé Lovov adt@ xotvov 
TOG Tlatepa xat Yiov TO Tig dylwovvys dvopa, GAA xai adty H Tob mvevuatos Meooyyopia. IIvedux 
yap 6 Oxdc, xal tobs Mpocxuvobvtac abtov ev mvebuatt Kal dAnfeia Set meooxuvety (Joh 4,24). 
Kal 6 xpogytys prot: veda 10d mpocwmrov hudv Xpiotd¢ Kbptoc, od einapev: Ev tH oxid tav 
mreptywv adbtod Cyodueba (Lam 4,20). Kal 6 ’Andotodog tHy tod nvebuatos mpooyyoplav émt tov 
Kiptov dvapépet Acywv- ‘O dé Kuptog 16 mvebpa eotw (2 Kor 3,17). Ex 6€ todtwy mavtt diAov, ott 
ovx! dMrotpiwow tis plaews, aM‘ oixeiwotw med¢ TOV Hatépa xal Yiov y xowwvia Tav dvoudtwv 
Taptotyot. Lam 4,20 LXx: IIvebua mpocwrov nudy xptoto¢ xvplov (,Unser Lebensatem, der 
Gesalbte des Herrn‘). 

7 Basilius reagierte mit dieser Argumentation auf die pneumatologische Passage der ers- 
ten Apologia des Eunomius, der zufolge der Heilige Geist nicht mit dem Vater und dem 
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Eunomius antwortete mit einer christologischen Ausfiihrung, in der er 
die zwei unterschiedlichen Subjekte des Eingeborenen und des erhéhten 
Christus kritisierte, wie sie in der Polemik des Basilius etwas unvermittelt 
nebeneinander zu stehen drohen. Davon erfahren wir in der Antwort, die 
Gregor in seinen christologischen Erérterungen in CE III 3,12-4,648 gibt, wo 
er die Argumentation des Eunomius zitiert (CE III 3,15-25). Dieser Zitat endet 
mit einem ,syllogistischen Gedankengang“ (cvMoytotixas, wie ihn Gregor 
bezeichnet),? in dem Eunomius u.a. den Vers 2 Kor 3,17 als einen Beleg dafiir 
anfiihrt, dass ,der Herr“ ein Wesen sei, um dann die Identitat dieses ,gemach- 
ten“ Herrn mit dem ,Wort am Anfang“ zu zeigen.!° Es ist nicht ausgeschlossen, 
dass Eunomius in seiner Argumentation den Bibelvers 2 Kor 3,17 anwendet, weil 
ihn (in einer christologischen Deutung) auch Basilius fiir seine Pneumatologie 
benutzt hat. 

In unserem Passus nimmt Gregor aus der Argumentation seines Gegners 
einen anderen ,Syllogismus“ aus, um ihn misszudeuten und lacherlich zu 
machen: 


(Eunomius) behauptet, dass hier der ,,Geist“ an Stelle des ,Wesens‘“ steht, 
um dadurch syllogistisch zu beweisen, dass der Ausdruck ,Herr“ dem 
Wesen entspreche. Falls namlich der Geist ein Wesen ist und zugleich der 
Herr der Geist ist, dann gilt sicherlich auch, dass der Herr ein Wesen ist.! 


Das Argument des Eunomius durfte sein: (1) Der Geist ist ein Wesen. (D.h. Jeder 
Geist ist ein Wesen.) (2) Der Herr ist der Geist (2 Kor 3,17) (D.h. Der Herr ist ein 


Sohn identisch sein kann. Er wird von beiden deutlich unterschieden, da ja Gott (nach 
Joh 4,24) im Geist verherrlicht werden soll (und der Verherrlichte kann nicht mit dem 
Verherrlichenden eins sein); und der Geist wird (nach Joh 14,16.26; 16,6.13) auch als eine 
selbstandige Hypostase nach dem Sohn gesandt, und kann deswegen nicht einmal mit 
ihm identisch sein, vgl. Eunomius, Apologia 25 (Vaggione 66,13—-68,19). 

8 Zur Rolle des Bibelvers Apg 2,36 in dieser christologischen Abhandlung, vel. B. Pottier, 
Dieu et le Christ selon Grégoire de Nysse. Etude systématique du Contre Eunome avec 
traduction inédite des extraits d’Eunome, Namur 1994, 47-49; M. Cassin, ,Contre Eunome 
III: Lexegése structure-t-elle l’'argumentation?“, in: M. Cassin — H. Grelier (Hrsg.), Grégoire 
de Nysse: la Bible dans la construction de son discours (Actes du colloque de Paris, 9-10 
février 2007), Etudes augustiniennes, série Antiquité 184, Paris 2008, 73-88, hier 78-81. 

9 Vel. CE III 5,5 (GNO II 162,1 f.). 

1o—- CEI. 3,25 (GNO IIT.116,21-28). Vgl. unten, Anm. 12. 

11 CE Ill 5,5 (GNO II 161,7-162,4):... dvtl tH¢ ovciag xeAevet TO mvebua TapArAauBaveddau, tvor 
ovupmepavy guMoyloTIKds TO Kata TH odatac cvyxetobat THY xbetog AEE; ei yao TO MvedLA 
ovata eotiv, 6 dé xbptog TO Mvebud EoTiv, O xbelos ovola ma&vTWS Evpicxetat. Die deutschen 
Ubersetzungen in diesem Beitrag stammen von der Verfasserin. 
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Geist.) Also: Der Herr ist ein Wesen. Beide Praémissen und auch der Schluss wur- 
den dabei von Eunomius héchstwahrscheinlich nicht als eine Identifizierung, 
sondern als eine Subsumierung gemeint. Ein Teil von Gregors polemischer 
Strategie bestand darin, die erste Pramisse als eine Identifizierung Geist=Wesen 
misszudeuten, um zeigen zu kénnen, dass eine solche Gleichsetzung nirgendwo 
in der Heiligen Schrift vorkommt und iiberhaupt unsinnig ist.! 

Der andere Teil seiner Strategie war zu beweisen, dass Eunomius den Vers 
2 Kor 3,17 falsch versteht, da diese Bibelaussage tiberhaupt nicht von Christus, 
sondern vom Heiligen Geist spricht. Sie kann schon daher den Gedankengang 
des Eunomius nicht untermauern. 


2 Die Bibelinterpretation nach Gregor anhand von 2 Kor 3,7-18 
(CE Ill 5,816) 


Um eine Interpretation des Bibelverses 2 Kor 3,17 (,Der Herr aber ist der Geist“) 
anzubieten und damit die Unangemessenheit der ,,buchstablichen“ Lektiire 
durch Eunomius zu zeigen,!® entwickelt Gregor eine kleine Theorie der 
Bibelexegese, die sich auf den Passus 2 Kor 3,7—18 stiitzt und die in manchem 
Origenes (De princ. IV) verpflichtet ist. 


12 ~—-Vgi. CEI. 5,1-7 (GNO II 160-462). In diesem Fall scheint Gregor der Argumentation seines 
Gegners nicht gerecht zu werden. Ein schwierigeres Problem ist jedoch der andere Teil 
der Argumentation des Eunomius, wie er in CE III 3,25 (GNO II 116,21-28) zitiert wird: xat 
TOAD YE TOUTOV YULVOTEPOV AVTIV THY Ovolav dvoucrCet xdptoV Eimtwv ‘O SE xUplog TO TEL 
éotiv. el Totvuv 6 ev hoyy Adyos, xax8O mvedua, KUPLOG xal TH SdENC xdptoc, TodToV dé Tov xUpLOV 
xal Xplotov Eroinaev 6 Gedc, adTO Td Mvedua Kal Tov Gedv Adyov Emoingev 6 BEdc xal odx diov 
Twa KUptoV, Ov dvetportoAet BaciAeioc. Die Argumentation (ohne im aristotelischen Sinne 
»syllogistisch* zu sein) darf in mehreren Schritten rekonstruiert werden: (1) Der Herr 
ist der Geist (2 Kor 3,17). (2) Das Wort am Anfang ist Geist. (3) Daher ist das Wort am 
Anfang der Herr. (4) Der Herr wurde aber von Gott gemacht (Apg 2,36). (5) Daher wurde 
das Wort am Anfang von Gott gemacht.—Der Schritt (3), héchstwahrscheinlich als eine 
Identifizierung, nicht als eine Subsumierung verstanden, kann jedoch von (1) und (2) nur 
abgeleitet werden, falls auch diese als eine Identifizierung, nicht als eine Subsumierung 
verstanden werden: (1*) Der Herr ist mit dem Geist identisch. (Nicht: Der Herr ist ein 
Geist.) (2*) Das Wort am Anfang ist mit dem Geist identisch. (Nicht: Das Wort am Anfang 
ist ein Geist.) Dies ist jedoch offensichtlich sachlich falsch. In diesem Fall hatte wohl 
Gregor Recht, wenn er die Argumentation seines Gegners als eine falsche Identifizierung 
blamierte.—Ich danke Prof. Marcello La Matina aus Macerata, der mit mir die Frage einer 
modglichen (besser gesagt: der unméglichen) Formalisierung des Arguments diskutierte. 

13 Zur Rolle des Bibelvers 2 Kor 3,17 in dieser christologischen Abhandlung, vgl. B. Pottier, 
Dieu, 76.371 f.; M. Cassin, ,Contre Eunome III“, 81 f. 
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Die ganze Bibel ist ein Werk des Heiligen Geistes und ihre Intention 
(BobAnpa) ist ein Nutzen fiir die Menschen.“ Thr vielfaltiger Nutzen (vel. 
2 Tim 3,16) kann jedoch nicht durch eine Lektiire erfahren werden, die nur die 
Oberflache des Textes betrachtet (€x tod mpoyeipov).!> Die gottliche Absicht 
wird naémlich durch den ,K6rper“ der Schrift wie durch einen Vorhang verhiillt!® 
(wie schon Origenes ausgefiihrt hat)!” und muss hinter den Geboten und 
Erzahlungen des biblischen Textes erst gesucht werden. Wer nur den ,kérper- 
lichen‘ Sinn versteht, dessen Herz wird durch einen Schleier umhiillt, der ihm 
die Schau des eigentlichen Sinnes verstellt. Der Apostel bedient sich der alttes- 
tamentlichen Erzaéhlung von dem umhiillten Antlitz des Gesetzgebers Mose, 
um dieses Hindernis metaphorisch anzudeuten (2 Kor 3,13—-15; vel. Ex 34,34).18 

Es handelt sich jedoch bei einer solchen Lektiire, so Gregor, nicht um ein 
blofes Unverstandnis, sondern um ein verkehrtes Verstandnis, das aus dem 
Bibeltext geradezu das Gegenteil der verborgenen gottlichen Absicht heraus- 
liest. Wo z.B. der historische Sinn der Erzahlungen (ictopia) die natiirlichen, 
manchmal auch unangemessenen Bewegungen der Natur (tots ti¢ pvoews 
méaGecw) zu unterstiitzen scheint, will die eigentliche Absicht der Schrift im 
Gegenteil die vollkommene Tugend, d.h. die Apatheia, lehren. Der Leser, der 
nur den Sinn an der Oberflache des Textes (xatc& to mpdyetpov) wahrnimmt 
und sich mit ihm auf eine ,eher kérperliche Weise“ (cwuatixwtepov) beschaf- 
tigt, kann durch sein unangemessenes buchstabliches Versténdnis zum Tode 
gefiihrt werden. Daher, wie der Apostel sagt, ,totet der Buchstabe, wahrend der 
Geist lebendig macht‘ (2 Kor 3,6).19 

Nur diejenigen Leser, die den ,intelligiblen Sinn“ (to voyntov) hinter dem 
Buchstaben des Textes sehen, konnen ,,das Eigentliche“ (xdptov) des Textes ver- 
stehen, némlich den Geist als den Urheber der Schrift in ihrem eigentlichen 


14 ~—-Vgl. CEI 5,8 (GNO I1163,3—5): 9 9edmvevotos Yougy... Tod dylov mvevprertdc oT! YOAGH, TO SE 
BobAnua tattys h THY dvOpwnwv gottv wpéActa. Ahnlich versteht die Absicht des Heiligen 
Geistes, der die Schrift inspiriert, auch Origenes, De principiis IV 2,7 (SC 268, 326-328). 

15 ~~-Vgl. CEIII 5,9 (GNo II 163,9 f.). 

16 ~—-Vgl. CE II 5,9 (GNO II 163,10-12): ofov napametdopati tivt TH TMpAT TIS yeagfis TO Getov 
bnoxptntetat BovAnua. 

17. Origenes kennt die Metapher der Bibel, die auf drei verschiedenen Ebenen interpretiert 
werden kann, da sie ahnlich wie ein Mensch aus dem K6rper, der Seele und dem Geist 
(€x cwpatos xe uyiic xoul mvedpertos vel. 1 Thess 5,23) besteht (De principiis IV 2,4, Sc 268, 
312,122-125). Ahnlich spricht er von einem ,pneumatischen Sinn‘ der Schrift, der unter 
dem Gewand des kérperlichen Sinnes verborgen ist: 16 €vdua TOV NvevLATKay, Aéyw dé TO 
TWLATIKOY TAY YpapHv (De principiis IV 2,8, SC 268, 334,260 f.). 

18 = Vel. CE II 5,9 (GNo II 163,13-18). 

1g —-Vgil. CE TI. 5,10-11 (GNO II 163,18-28). 
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Sinn.?° Dieses schwierig tibertragbare Wortspiel Gregors griindet auf die alttes- 
tamentliche Metapher, die schon der Apostel benutzt. Nach der Schilderung 
der Gesetzesgabe im Buch Exodus war namlich das Gesicht des Moses bedeckt, 
solange er sich unter dem Volk aufhielt; als er jedoch zum Herrn hineinging, 
nahm er den Schleier ab (2 Kor 3,17; vgl. Ex 34,34). Der Apostel (und nach ihm 
auch Origenes)*! interpretiert diese ,Hinwendung zum Herrn“ (édv emtatpey 
mTpo¢ xvetov), bei der der Schleier weggenommen wird, als eine christologi- 
sche Lektiire des biblischen Textes, d.h. eine Bekehrung zum Heiligen Geist, 
der die Freiheit schenkt (2 Kor 3,14-17). Gregor liest die ,Hinwendung mpo¢ 
xvptov“ zuerst als das ,Finden des eigentlichen Sinnes* (xdptov) im Text, um sie 
zugleich mit dem Apostel als die ,Bekehrung zum Herrn (mp0¢ xdptov)“, d.h. 
zum Heiligen Geist, umzudeuten: ,Dieser Herr ist nimlich der Geist.“ (‘O dé 
KUPLOS TO TVEDLG EOTIV.) 

Das Eigentliche des biblischen Textes ist damit der Herr, namlich der Heilige 
Geist als der Urheber der inspirierten Schrift, dessen ,Herr-Sein“ (xvptoty¢) ein 
Gegenteil zur Sklaverei des Buchstabens darstellt.2* Die Worte der Propheten 
und der Apostel sind ja nach dem Zeugnis der Heiligen Schrift selbst als Worte 
Gottes zu verstehen (vgl. Apg 28,25-27 iiber Jesaja 6,9-10;7 Hebr 3,7—-11 tiber 
Ps 95,7-11;24 Matth 22,43-45 tiber Ps 110,1).25 Ware daher der _,k6rperliche 
Schleier“ des biblischen Wortes (tO cwpatixov tod Adyou mpoxdcALELLA) Wegge- 
nommen, miisste der Herr allein, ndmlich das Leben und der Geist, bleiben 
(vel. Joh 6,63).26 Die Interpretation, die hinter dem Buchstaben des Textes sei- 
nen eigentlichen Sinn findet, sieht damit die enthiillte Herrlichkeit des Herrn 
(2 Kor 3,18).27 

Der umstrittene Satz des Apostels (,,Der Herr aber ist der Geist.“) will damit 
das Wesentliche der Schrift, d.h. den Herrn, zu dem man sich bekehrt, mit dem 
Heiligen Geist identizifieren. Es handelt sich nicht um eine Aussage dariiber, 
was Christus sei, wie Eunomius den Vers missdeutete, weil er sich nur durch 
den Buchstaben des Textes fithren lief$. Dass auch Basilius im dritten Buch sei- 
ner Polemik den Vers christologisch interpretierte, sagt Gregor jedoch nicht. 


20 ~~ Vel. CE III 5,1 (GNO II 164,48): 10 dé dik tho UyAotépac xatavoncews ebeloxdprevov xVPLOV 
elvat pnow, drep gotl 16 mvebua. Hvina yap dv emtotpepy mpd¢ xbplov, MEplatpetoOat Aeyet TO 
xoAvULE- 6 dé xUELOG TO TvEdUd EoTL. 

21 Vgl. Origenes, De principiis 1V 1,6 (SC 268, 282,172-176). 

22 ~=©Vgl. CEI 5, (GNo II 164,4-9). 

23 Vel. CEIII5,13-14 (GNO II 164 f.). 

24 ~~ Vel. CEIII 5,14 (GNO II165). 

25 Vel. CEI 5,14-15 (GNo II165). 

26 = -Vgl. CEI 5,15-16 (GNo II 165). 

27 Vel. CEIII 5,11 (GNo 11 164,2-4). 
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Einen Hinweis darauf, dass der ,Herr“ in 2 Kor 3,17 nicht mit dem Eingeborenen 
gleichzusetzen ist, findet Gregor sogar in dem umstrittenen Vers selbst. Der 
Apostel spricht ja nicht nur vom ,Herrn, der Geist ist“ sondern auch vom 
,Geist des Herrn“ (1vedxa xvplov, 2 Kor 3,17), d.h. dem Geist Christi. Dadurch 
wird zwar dem Geist die Wiirde des Herrn zugestanden, zugleich jedoch die 
Eigentiimlichkeit seiner Hypostase (16 tij¢ bnootdcews idicov) nicht aufgelést, 
er wird als etwas Selbstandiges (i616v tt) neben dem Eingeborenen anerkannt.?® 

Gregor ist jedoch keineswegs dagegen, den ,Geist“ auch als das Wesen zu 
verstehen. Selbst das Evangelium sagt ja, dass Gott (ein) Geist ist (Joh 4,24).?9 
Man kann daher Eunomius auch zugestehen, dass das Wesen des Eingeborenen 
(der) Geist ist, wie der Geist auch das Wesen des Vaters ist.3° Auf diese Weise 
kann man die Waffen der Gegner fiir die eigenen Zwecke benutzen und mit 
den agyptischen Reichtiimern die eigene Lehre zieren (vgl. Ex 12,35-36).3! 
In diesem Fall ist jedoch der Geist als eine Wesensaussage, nicht als eine 
Bezeichnung der Hypostase des Heiligen Geistes zu verstehen. 

Diese Ausfithrungen Gregors, obwohl etwas kiinstlich mit der Interpretation 
des Verses 2 Kor 3,17 verbunden, spielen im Kontext der ganzen Polemik eine 
wichtige Rolle. Eunomius hielt namlich den Geist fiir ,die erste“ und ,,einzig- 
artige Schépfung“ des Eingeborenen, ,,die zwar der Gottheit und der schépfe- 
rischen Macht entbehrt*“, dafiir jedoch ,eine heiligmachende und erbauende“ 
Funktion ausiibt.32 Er versteht den Geist daher auch als eine selbstandige 
Hypostase, die sich von derjenigen des Eingeborenen unterscheidet.?? Der 
Geist, als der dritte der Wiirde (&€wpatt) und der (Entstehungs-) Ordnung 
(td&et) nach, muss jedoch auch als der dritte der Natur nach (tHyv gbatv) ange- 
sehen werden.*4 

Gegen diese Pneumatologie wehrt sich das dritte Buch Adversus Eunomium 
des Basilius,3> in dem die géttliche Natur des Heiligen Geistes erdrtert wird. 
Wie wir gesehen haben, wird die Hypostase des Geistes an der genannten 
Stelle jedoch nicht ganz deutlich vom Geist als Wesen unterschieden. In seiner 


28 = Vel. CE III 512-13 (GNO II 164,11-19). 

29 Zu diesem Vers bei Eunomius und Basilius vgl. oben, S. 336 mit Anm. 6 und 7. 
30 ~—- Veil. CE II. 5,17 (GNo II 166,2-4). 

31 ~=-Vgl. CE III 5,16 (GNo IT 165 f.). 

32  Vgl. Eunomius, Apologia 25 (Vaggione 68,24-26). 

33 ~+Vgl. Eunomius, Apologia 25 (Vaggione 68,16 f.). 

34 ~~ Vgl. Eunomius, Apologia 25 (Vaggione 66,4 f.). 

35  Vgl. Basilius, Adversus Eunomium III 1-7 (SC 305, 144-174). 
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Polemik gegen Eunomius will Gregor also nicht nur die Ausfiithrungen seines 
Gegners widerlegen, sondern zugleich stillschweigend einige Korrekturen 
am Gedankengang seines Bruders machen: es geht nicht blof’ um die 
Interpretation des Verses 2 Kor 3,17, sondern auch um die Unterscheidung des 
Geistes als einer Hypostase und des Geistes als des Wesens. 


4 Gezeugt/ungezeugt versus geschaffen/ungeschaffen 
(CE Ill 5,26—38) 


Die perfide spoliatio Egyptiorum, die Gregor in unserem Passus unternimmt, 
besteht jedoch nicht nur darin, den Geist als das Wesen zu verstehen, sondern 
besonders in Gregors Aneignung der Regel des Eunomius, nach der mit glei- 
chen Namen gleiche Wesen, mit unterschiedlichen Namen jedoch unterschied- 
liche Wesen bezeichnet werden.?° Eunomius wandte diese Regel an, um zu 
zeigen, dass das ,Ungezeugte“ und das ,Gezeugte“ als unterschiedliche Namen 
auch zwei unterschiedliche Wesen bezeichnen, und deswegen der Eingeborene 
keineswegs mit dem Ungezeugten das gleiche Wesen teilen kann. Gregor ver- 
sucht dagegen diesen Grundsatz als einen Beleg des gleichen Wesens (d.h. 
der gleichen Natur) des Vaters und des Sohnes zu benutzen, die beide ihrem 
Wesen nach ,Geist“ genannt werden. Falls sie nicht das gleiche Wesen teilen, 
ware es ja nach der Regel des Eunomius unsinnig, sie mit dem gleichen Namen 
zu bezeichnen.3” 

Genauso unsinnig jedoch ist es, setzt Gregor seine spoliatio fort, zwei glei- 
che Wesen mit unterschiedlichen Namen zu benennen. In einer Rede von zwei 
Menschen ware es ja verriickt, den einen als ,Menschen“, den anderen jedoch 
als ,Pferd“ zu bezeichnen, wie Eunomius selber ausfiihrt.38 Das unverniinf- 
tige vierfiiRige Wesen und der Mensch lassen ja nicht die gleiche Definition 
zu, da es sich um einen Ubergang in eine andere Art (tv mpd¢ TO Etepoyevés 
Tapatpomyv) handelt, setzt Gregor den Gedankengang seines Gegners fort.9 


36 ~—- Vel. CE III 5,18 (GNO II 166,11-16): Tov MapyAorypEevwv ovoldy TapyAayLEval Md&VTWS Kat at 
onuavtmat tis odctac ciol mpoonyopiat eg’ Ov dé ula xal h abt Pwvy, Ev mevtws Eoteut xcul TO 
Th abth meoonyopia SyAobuevov (ein Eunomius-Zitat). Ahnlich schon Eunomius, Apologia 
18 (Vaggione 56,13 f.). 

37 ~~ ~Vel. CE II 5,17-18 (Gwo 11 166,2-24). 

38 = Veil. CE III. 5,26 (Gwo II 169,10—-13): tig ot twg HALBLOg Kal TH avVOPwaivYs KaTATThOEWS EXTOC, 
ws Tepl dvOpwrwy dtoAeyouevos Tov Lev cimtety dvOpwmov, Tov dé Inmov KaAEiv cvyKptvwy; (ein 
Eunomius-Zitat). 

39 ~— Veil. CEI 5,27 (GNo II 169,16-25). 
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Beide unterscheiden sich in der charakteristischen Eigentiimlichkeit (t@ 
idtcovtt), namlich in der Verniinftigkeit (tO Acyixév) bzw. in dem ungespal- 
tenen Huf (td povwvvxov), wobei die Eigentiimlichkeit des einen keineswegs 
mit dem anderen verkniipft werden kann.4° Obwohl das Gregor nicht direkt 
sagt, er scheint vorauszusetzten, dass die Namen der Arten (,Mensch* oder 
»Pferd“ im Rahmen des Genus ,,Lebewesen‘) immer an eine charakteristische 
Eigentiimlichkeit gebunden sind und deswegen nicht auf diejenigen Wesen 
iibertragen werden kénnen, die diese Eigentiimlichkeit nicht teilen. 

Wie es nun unsinnig ist, von zwei Menschen einen als , Menschen“, anderen 
jedoch als ,,Pferd“ zu bezeichnen, da beide das gemeinsame Wesen ,,Mensch* 
teilen und die Eigentiimlichkeit des Pferdes bei keinem von ihnen festge- 
stellt werden kann, sowenig kann auch nach Gregor der Sohn als ,geschaffen“ 
bezeichnet werden, da er ebenso wie der Vater ein Gott ist.4! Die Gottheit des 
Sohnes, die in der Heiligen Schrift bezeugt wird (vgl. Joh 1,18), hat Eunomius 
(nach seiner ersten Apologia und auch nach dem Zeugnis des Gregors) nicht 
geleugnet.*” Nur hat er—in Gregors Augen unzulassig—die Gottheit in die 
ungeschaffene und die geschaffene unterschieden.*? Dies will Gregor anhand 
des Beispiels des Eunomius selbst als einen ,Ubergang in eine andere Art“ 
(THY TMEdG TO ETEPOYEVES TAPaTeoTHy) ablehnen. 

Eunomius verstand offensichtlich die Aussagen ,geschaffen“ (zoiyuc) und 
»gezeugt (yévvyya) als einander nahestehend, wenn nicht sogar gleichbe- 
deutend. Er sah jedoch eine Unterschiedlichkeit des Wesens zwischen dem 
Gezeugten-Geschaffenen einerseits und dem Ungezeugten-Ungeschaffenen 
andererseits.44 Gregor will dagegen die grundlegende Wesensunterscheidung 
nicht zwischen dem Ungezeugten und dem Gezeugten, sondern zwischen 
dem Ungeschaffenen (&xtiotov) und dem Geschaffenen (xtiotdv), némlich 
zwischen Gott und der Schépfung treffen. Der Eingeborene steht aber deutlich 
an der Seite des Schépfers, da durch ihn nach dem Zeugnis der Heiligen Schrift 
die Schépfung gemacht wurde (vgl. Jes 66,2, wo der Sohn durch die ,Hand“ 
Gottes angedeutet ist, oder 7 Kor 8,6). Deswegen kann er keinesfalls die gleiche 
Natur wie die geschaffenen Dinge haben.*° Die Gottheit des Sohnes schliefst 
aus, dass er als ,geschaffen“ bezeichnet wird, genauso wie die Menschheit 
eines Menschen es unmoglich macht, ihn ,Pferd“ zu nennen. Weder kann 


40 -Vgl. CE IID. 5,28 (GNo II 169,25-28). 

41 ~~ Vel. CEI 5,27 (GNo II. 169,16—25). 

42 Vel. CEIID 5,33 (GNO II 171,26-172,1); Eunomius, Apologia 21 (Vaggione 60,13-17). 
43 ~~ Vel. CEI 5,32 (GNo I 171,19 f.): tod 16 Setov TH xtio TH Kal dutiotw xatapepiCovtos. 
44 Vel. z.B. Eunomius, Apologia 1-12 (Vaggione 46,15—48,12). 

45 Vel. CEI 5,30-31 (GNO II 170 f.). 
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naémlich dem Geschaffenen die Gottheit, noch dem Ungeschaffenen der 
Charakter der Schépfung zugeschrieben werden. Es sei denn, jemand erklare 
in einem uneigentlichen Sinne eine Schépfung fiir Gott—ahnlich wie man die 
Pferde manchmal mit den menschlichen Namen nennt, ohne sie dadurch zu 
Menschen zu machen.*® 

Eunomius versteht das Verhaltnis zwischen dem ,Ungezeugten“ (dyévvytov) 
und dem ,Gezeugten“ (yewytov) als analog zu demjenigen zwischen dem 
,Gott, der iiber allem steht“ (tov ei mévtwv Sedv), und dem ,Sohn“ oder dem 
»Gezeugten (vidv 7 yevvytov).4” Er will damit den Gott, der iiber allem steht‘, 
von dem gezeugten Sohn abheben (obwohl auch dieser als der Eingeborene 
Gott bezeichnet wird). Der Ungezeugte und der Eingeborene unterscheiden 
sich voneinander als zwei ,Wesen“, zugleich jedoch (wie wir schon aus der ers- 
ten Apologia des Eunomius schlief$en kénnen) auch der Wiirde, der Ordnung 
und der Natur nach, wie sich auch der Paraklet vom Sohn unterscheidet.*8 

Gregor will dagegen die gleiche géttliche Natur (auch ,Wesen“, odcia genannt) 
dem Vater und dem Sohn zusprechen, und halt daher die Gleichsetzung des 
»Ungezeugten* mit dem ,Gott, der tiber allem steht‘, fiir unangemessen, da 
dadurch die Gottheit des Sohnes gefahrdet wird. Er versucht sogar zu beweisen, 
dass Eunomius durch seine perfide ,Anastrophe“ (gemeint ist die Gleichsetzung 
des ,Ungezeugten* mit dem ,Gott, der iiber allem steht“) die Gottheit dem 
Ungezeugten reserviert und dadurch den Eingeborenen von der Gottheit 
ausschlieft*9 (was jedoch Eunomius seiner ersten Apologia zufolge ausdriick- 
lich nicht wollte).5° 

In Gregors Augen vernachlassigt Eunomius die Eigentiimlichkeit (16 i8téZov) 
des Sohnes, die ihn nicht nur deutlich von der Schépfung trennt, sondern auch 
von allen anderen gezeugten Dingen unterscheidet.°! Es gibt ja viele ande- 


46 —-Vgl. CE Ill 5,27-28 (GNo II 169 f.). Gregor scheint hier nicht so sehr an die menschliche 
Teilnahme an der Gottheit, als vielmehr an eine unberechtigte Aneignung des gottlichen 
Titels durch die Kaiser zu denken. Basilius nennt dagegen das Beispiel, dass die Menschen 
der vollkommenen Tugend mit dem Titel ,Gott“ bezeichnet werden, als eine Widerlegung 
der These des Eunomius, der zufolge die mit dem gleichen Namen Bezeichneten auch 
das gleiche Wesen haben. Die Menschen miissten dann mit Gott dyoovctol sein, was 
offensichtlich absurd ist (vgl. Basilius, Adversus Eunomium II 4, SC 305, 22,40). 

47 Vgl. CEIID 5,34 (GNO II 172,18—21): undeva tav TIS KAyPelac MEpPPovTIKdTW OUTE TV YEVWTOV 
ovdev dvoudew dyevytov obte tov emt mevtwv Yedv vidv H yevvytdv (ein Eunomius-Zitat). 

48  Vgl. Eunomius, Apologia 25 (Vaggione 66,5-10). 

49 ~~ Veil. CEI 5,35 (GNo I 172,22-173,4). 

50  Eunomius, Apologia 21 (Vaggione 60,13-17). 

51 + Vgl. CE Ill 5,35-36 (GNo II 172 f.); ahnlich schon Basilius, Adversus Eunomium II 10 
(SC 305, 38). 
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ren gezeugten Wesen, so Gregor, wie die Hunde, Frosche usw., die mit dem 
Sohn schlecht verglichen werden kénnen.°? Dies wusste jedoch Eunomius sel- 
ber allzu gut, wenn er die aus dem Nichts geschaffenen Dinge das Wesen des 
Sohnes nicht teilen lie (od xowonotodvtes odde Tod Lovoyevods tH obalav Mpg Td 
x un Ovtwy yevoueva.).53 Der Sohn als Schépfer hebt sich auch nach Eunomius 
wesentlich von dem ab, was durch ihn geschaffen wurde (vel. Joh 1,3).54 

Der Name ,Ungezeugt“ (oder ,Nicht entstanden‘)*> scheint dagegen fiir 
Eunomius seinen Trager in seinem Wesen selbst zu beschreiben,°® da ja nach 
der ,natiirlichen Vorstellung* (xaté te puowmny évvotav) wie ,nach der Lehre der 
Vater“ Gott weder durch sich selbst noch durch einen anderen entstand (uyte 
Tap’ ExvTOD, pNTE Map’ EtTEpOV yevouevoc).>” Dies trifft jedoch nach Gregor nicht 
zu, da nicht einmal der Name ,,Ungezeugt* (,Nicht entstanden“) ausschliefs- 
lich dem Vater vorbehalten ist. Auch das Nichtexistierende kann namilich als 
»ungezeugt“ (,nicht entstanden“) bezeichnet werden, wie die vollig bedeu- 
tungslosen Namen (wie ,Skindapsos“ und ,Blityri“)°* oder die nichtexistieren- 
den Fabelwesen (wie Minotaur, Kyklop, Skylla oder Chimare) beweisen.°? 


52 Vel. CEI 5,43 (GNo II 176,2 f.). 

53 Eunomius, Apologia 15 (Vaggione 52,7 f.). 

54  Eunomius, Apologia 15 (Vaggione 52,9-16). Zur schépferischen Macht des Sohnes 
vgl. M. R. Barnes, ,Eunomius of Cyzicus and Gregory of Nyssa: Two Traditions of 
Transcendent Causality“, VigChr 52 (1998) 59-87, bes. 63-67. 

55 Imvor- und friihchristlichen Griechischen bedeuten die Ausdriicke yev[v]yt6¢ bzw. cyév- 
[v]ytos gezeugt-entstanden bzw. ungezeugt-nicht entstanden. Wenn man auch 
etymologisch zwischen yevytds = entstanden (von yi[y]veq@at), und yevvntdés = gezeugt 
(von yevvéo8at) unterscheiden kann, werden beide Ausdriicke mehr oder weniger 
gleichbedeutend benutzt (vgl. P. Stiegele, Der Agennesiebegriff in der griechischen Theologie 
des vierten Jahrhunderts. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der trinitarischen Terminologie, 
Freiburg i. B. 1913, 1-24). Erst wahrend der arianischen Polemik beginnt man zwischen 
yevntos (entstanden, d.h. geschaffen) und yevvytos (gezeugt) bzw. zwischen &yévytos¢ 
(nicht entstanden, d.h. nicht geschaffen) und &yéwytos (ungezeugt) zu unterscheiden 
(vgl. Stiegele, Der Agennesiebegriff, G. L. Prestige, ,Ayév[v]ytog and Cognate Words in 
Athanasius“, 7TAS 34 (1933) 258-265; Th. A. Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism, Patristic 
Monograph Series 8, Philadelphia 1979, I, 242-266). 

56 Eunomius, Apologia 8 (Vaggione 40,1—42,18). 

57. Eunomius, Apologia 7 (Vaggione 40,1-3). 

58  Lutvdonpdc und BaAitvpr gelten als traditionelle Beispiele der sinnlosen Worter (vgl. Sextus 
Empiricus, Adversus mathematicos VIII 133; fiir BAitvpt auch Diogenes Laertius, VII 57,5 
f.). Trotzdem kann oxtwdapd¢g auch ein musikalisches Instrument oder einen dem Efeu 
ahnlichen Baum bedeuten (vgl. W. Pape, Handwérterbuch der griechischen Sprache, Bd. Il, 
Braunschweig 1906%, 899). 

59  +=Vel. CE Ill 5,43-44 (GNo II 176,3-9). 
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Schon deswegen ist es fiir Gregor véllig ausgeschlossen, dass die Namen 
,Gezeugt“ und ,Ungezeusgt*, die eine so grofse Bedeutungsunterschiedlichkeit 
zulassen, das Wesen zeigen sollen. Wollte man schon die Natur in den 
Benennungen ausgedriickt suchen, ware es ja viel angemessener, von 
den Ehrennamen auszugehen, die der Sohn mit dem Vater ohne jeden 
Bedeutungsunterschied teilt: ,der Gute“, ,der Gerechte“, ,der Unsterbliche“, 
,»der Weise“ usw.®° 

Diesen Einwand hat Eunomius selber vorweggenommen, als er schon in 
seiner ersten Apologia ausfiihrte, dass die Benennungen wie ,Licht“, ,Leben“ 
und ,Macht“ gerade nicht ohne einen Bedeutungsunterschied von dem 
Unerzeugten und dem Erzeugten ausgesagt werden. Einer ist némlich ein 
unerzeugtes, der andere ein erzeugtes Licht, was nach Eunomius’ Vorstellung 
eben nicht das gleiche sein kann.© 

Wodurch sich nach Gregor der Sohn als Gezeugter und der Vater als 
Ungezeugter unterscheiden, wird in unserem Passus nicht néher erklart. Wir 
erfahren nur, dass es keineswegs die ungeschaffene Gottheit sein kann, die 
Gregor als das gemeinsame Wesen begreifen will. 


5 Basilius’ Beispiel der Eigennamen (CE III 5,19-25) 


Die Argumentation Gregors ist auch dadurch interessant, dass er eine andere 
Strategie als sein verstorbener Bruder gewahlt hat. Statt die Regel seines Gegners 
fiir die Begriindung seiner eigenen Lehre zu benutzen, wollte némlich Basilius 
in der durch Eunomius angegriffenen Passage zeigen, dass der Grundsatz des 
Eunomius nicht gilt.6* Dies beweist er am Beispiel der Eigennamen, das Gregor 
in unserer Passage zitiert: 


Welcher verniinftige Mensch kénnte der Meinung zustimmen, dass die- 
jenigen Dinge, die unterschiedliche Namen (td& dvopata) tragen, auch 
in ihren Wesen unterschiedlich sind? Petrus und Paulus und tiberhaupt 
alle Menschen haben ja unterschiedliche Namen (mpocyyoptat), obwohl 
das Wesen ihrer aller nur eins ist. Deswegen sind wir in der Mehrheit 
(der Aspekte) einander gleich, einer wird von dem anderen nur durch 


60 ~—- CEI 5,43 (GNo I. 175,24-29). Vel. auch CE III 5,33 (GNo II 172,3-13). 

61 + Eunomius, Apologia 1g (Vaggione 56,1-58,23). 

62 Auf diese Anderung der Strategie macht auch J. Zachhuber (Human Nature in Gregory of 
Nyssa. Philosophical Background and Theological Significance, SVigChr 46, Leiden 2000, 
102 f.) aufmerksam. 
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die Eigenschaften unterschieden, die an einem jeden zu beobachten 
sind (tots dé iStwpact uovots tots mepl Exaotov Pewpoupevoic). Daraus ergibt 
sich, dass durch die Namen (mpocyyopiat) nicht die Wesen, sondern die 
Eigenschaften bezeichnet werden, die einen jeden charakterisieren (tov 
iStoTH Tw, at Tov x08’ Eva YapaxtyetZoveww). Wenn wir ,Petrus“ héren, verste- 
hen wir aus diesem Namen (x tod ovduotoc) nicht sein Wesen—mit dem 
»Wesen* meine ich jetzt das materielle Substrat (to bAtxdv doxeipLevov), 
das keineswegs durch den Namen bezeichnet wird—, sondern es pragt 
sich uns damit eine Vorstellung der Eigenschaften ein, die an ihm zu 
beobachten sind (tav idtwrdtwv Tv TEpl adTOV BewPoLMEVWV TI Evvotay 
evtuTovuedar).63 


Die Eigennamen (promiscue ovouata und npocynyopiat genannt),°* so Basilius, 
zeigen keineswegs das Wesen, da das Wesen bei allen Menschen nur eins 
ist (ovota 5 m&vtwv pla), wahrend die Eigennamen unterschiedlich sind. 
Die Eigennamen bringen nicht das Gemeinsame, sondern das individuell 


Charakteristische zum Ausdruck, jedoch auch nicht das individuelle Wesen 
im Sinne der aristotelischen ersten odcia (ovcia wird hier, so Basilius, als das 
,ymaterielle Substrat“ begriffen). Mit dem Namen ,Petrus‘ sind fiir uns vielmehr 


die diesen Mann charakterisierenden Umstande oder Eigenschaften verbun- 
den (tots Sé idtwpact pdovotg tots Epi Exanotov Pewpovpevots oder TAV tdtoTHTwYV, al 
tov xad? Eva xapaxtyptZovow), und zwar in eine Vorstellung (Zvvotc) vereint, die 


63 


64 


Basilius, Adversus Eunomium II 4 (SC 305, 18,1-20,13): Kattot tig dv TH Adyw TOUTW TWEPOVEYV 
medaGorto, Sti Ov td dvduaté ott Sicpopa, Tovtwv mapyMAdyGa xat tag odaiag cvdynn; 
Tlétpov yap xai TabAov, xai amatarrds evOpwrwv mevtwv mooonyoplat uev Sicpopot, ovata 
dé Tavtwv ia. Atomep ev tots mAEioTtotg of abtol dMNAdIC EcpEv- Tog dE iStwprect Ldovots Toi¢ 
Tepl Exactov Gewpoupevolc Etepoc Etepov Stevyvoxaev. “OGev nai ai mooonyoplar ody tv 
odatdv cict onpavtical, dA tav itotytwv, al tov xa’ Eva xopaxtypiCovow. “Otav odv 
dxovwpev Ilétpov, ob Tv odciav adtod voodpev Ex Tod dvopatos (obctiav dé Agyw viv 16 LAUKoV 
bmoxeivevov, drep ovdauaS oyuatvel TodVvoe), GAAd TH Siwpdtwv & tepl adtov Gewpetta THY 
éwotay évtumobpeba. Der Text des Basilius unterscheidet sich von dem Zitat bei Gregor 
(CE III 5,21-22: GNO II 167 f.) durch die Erklarung der odcia in Klammern. Wo bei Basilius: 
ovotav dé A€yw viv TO LAO UmoxElLevov, Step OVdAUAS THUAIvEel TOUVoLe steht, finden wir 
bei Gregor (CE III 5,22, GNO II 168,1 f.): obciav dé A€yw vov od TO bAtov Umoxelyevov. Zu 
diesem Unterschied vel. unten, S. 366. 

Die Stoiker (nach Diogenes Laertius, VI 57 = svF II 147) und auch die alexandrinischen 
Grammatiker (vgl. Dionysius Thrax, Ars gramm., Uhlig 12,33,6-34,2) unterscheiden 
als mpooyyopia das Appellativum und évoua als den Eigennamen. Nach A. Choufrine 
(,The Development of St. Basil’s Idea of Hypostasis“, Studi sull’Oriente Cristiano 7 (2003), 
7-27, hier 21 f.) richtet sich auch Basilius in unserer Passage nach dieser Unterscheidung. 
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uns durch den Namen eingepragt wird. Was nach Basilius (in der Fortsetzung 
unserer Passage) die Namen zum Ausdruck bringen, ist damit nicht die otcia 
(,als tndotacts verstanden‘), sondern eine Charakteristik (tov yapaxtipa) 
des Betreffenden,®> d.h. ein ,Zusammenlaufen seiner charakteristischen 
Eigenschaften“ (iStwudtwv cvvdpopn).%% 

Dieses Zusammenlaufen ist ein jeweils anderes fiir die einzelnen Menschen, 
wenn einige der Eigenschaften auch gemeinsam sind und ihre durch den Namen 
eingepragte Zusammensetzung bei unterschiedlichen Zuh6rern auch individu- 
ell sein mag. Wenn wir z.B. ,Petrus“ héren, denken wir an den Mann, der ,ein 
Sohn des Jonas‘ (Matth 16,17), ,aus Bethsaida* (Joh1,44), ,ein Bruder des Andreas“ 
war (Matth 4,18), der ,aus dem Fischermannsmilieu zum Apostolat berufen“ 
(Matth 418-21) und ,dem dank seinem starken Glauben das Aufbauen der 
Kirche anvertraut* wurde (Matth 16,16-18).°’ Der Name ,,Paulus“ pragt uns eine 
andere Zusammensetzung der charakteristischen Eigenschaften ein: jemand, 
der ,aus Tarsus‘ (Apg 22,3), ,ein Jude“, ,ein Pharistier nach dem Gesetz*“ (Phil 3,5), 
,ein Schiiler des Gamaliel“ (Apg 22,3) war, ,der die Kirchen Gottes eifrig verfolgte“ 
(Phil 3,6), ,der durch eine fiirchterliche Vision zur Erkenntnis gebracht“ (Apg 9,3- 
6; 22,6—8; 26,1219) und zum ,Heidenapostel (Rém 1,13) wurde.®® 

Diese Theorie von der Semantik der Eigennamen,® die ihnen eindeutig 
eine Konnotation, d.h. einen deskriptiven Inhalt (nicht nur, und sogar nicht 
notwendig, eine Denotation, d.h. einen Hinweis auf einen konkreten Trager) 
zuschreibt, scheint der stoischen Vorstellung nahezukommen.” Jedoch im 


65 Vel. Basilius, Adversus Eunomium II 4 (SC 305, 20,18 f.): Ov oddév got odola, we h Indotacig 
vooupevy. “ote TO dvopa tov xapaxTHea wev yutv dpopilet tov Méetpov. 

66 ‘Vegi. Basilius, Adversus Eunomium II 4 (SC 305, 20,20 f.): TcAtw dxotcavtes IladAov, etéowyv 
iStwudtwv svvdpopyy evoryoayer. 

67 _ Basilius, Adversus Eunomium II 4 (SC 305, 20,13-17): EvOvc yap éx THs pwvijs tabty¢ voobuev 
Tov Tod "Iwvd, Tov Ex THS ByPaaida, tov aderpov ’AvdpEeov, Tov amd aAtEw sig THY Staxoview TH¢ 
AMoaToOAKs MPocKANPEvta, Tov Sid mloTEWS UmEpoxyY ey’ EaUTOV THY olxodopNHy Tic ‘Exachyotac 
deEduevov. 

68 _ Basilius, Adversus Eunomium Il 4 (SC 305, 20,20-25): HdAtw dxovoavtes IabdAov, etéowv 
iStwudtwy cuvdpouyy evorxoapev- Tov Tapcéa, tov “EBpatov, tov xatk vopov Papicatov, tov 
yadtytyy Tauodma, tov xath ChAov Staxtyy tov "ExxAnaidv tod Ocod, tov éx tio PoRepac 
ontacias cig THY Entyvwow EvaySevta, TOV dmdoToAOV THY EOvav. 

69 Zu Basilius’ Auffassung der Eigennamen vel. D.G. Robertson, ,A Patristic Theory of 
Proper Names“, AGPh 84 (2002) 1-19, und besonders P. Kalligas, ,Basil of Caesarea on the 
Semantics of Proper Names‘, in: K. lerodiakonou (Hrsg.), Byzantine Philosophy and its 
Ancient Sources, Oxford 2002, 31-48; M. DelCogliano, Basil of Caesarea’s Anti-Eunomian 
Theory of Names. Christian Theology and Late-Antique Philosophy in the Fourth Century 
Trinitarian Controversy, Leiden 2010, 190-211. 

70 Zur stoischen Theorie des Eigennamens vel. A.C. Lloyd, ,Grammar and Metaphysics 
in the Stoa‘, in: A. A. Long (Hrsg.), Problems in Stoicism, London 1971, 58-74, bes. 66; 
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Unterschied zur Theorie der Stoa”! (und des Origenes!)’? evozieren die 
Eigennamen nach Basilius nicht nur eine unwiederholbare Eigenschaft, die das 
Einzelne zum Einzelnen macht,’ sondern eine Zusammensetzung der charak- 
teristischen Eigenschaften, die keineswegs vollstandig sein kann und muss. 
Damit entgeht Basilius sehr elegant dem Theon-Paradox der Stoiker (der ein- 
beinige Theon hért auf zu sein, falls auch Dion ein Bein verliert)’* und eben- 
falls der Frage, was fiir eine Referenz diejenigen Eigennamen haben, die sich 
auf ein nicht-existierendes Subjekt beziehen (,,Dion ist tot“’> oder ,Pegasus 
hat Fliigel“). Auf eine fast ,nominalistische“ Weise lést naémlich Basilius die 
Semantik der Eigennamen von der Ontologie. Die Namen bringen naémlich 
nicht notwendig die Eigenschaft oder die Zusammensetzung der charakteristi- 
schen Eigenschaften zum Ausdruck, die den Einzelnen in seiner Individualitat 
konstituiert, sondern eine Zusammensetzung eher zufalliger Charakteristiken, 
die dem Zuhorer bekannt sind. 

Die Vorstellung des ,Zusammenlaufens“ der Eigenschaften erinnert dabei 
deutlich an Porphyrius—fiir den ein ,Zusammenlaufen der Qualitéten“ 
(idtoTyTt SE cvvdpops MototHtTwv’> oder istoTHtwv TO dBpotcua)”” die ontologische 


J. Brunschwig, ,Remarques sur la théorie stoicienne du nom propre‘, Etudes sur les 
philosophies hellénistiques: épicurisme, stoicisme, scepticisme, Paris 1995, 115-139. 

71 ~~ ‘-Vgl. Alexander von Aphrodisias, In Aristotelis analyticorum priorum (CAG II/1179,11):...70 
Atwv d6voud gett Tod iSiw¢ motod. Simplicius, In Aristotelis categorias (CAG VIII 35,34): To Yue 
xvptov [dvoua] TO iStw¢ mo1dv SyAot Tob xaAoULEVOD. 

72 Vgl. Origenes, De oratione 24,2 (Koetschau 353,21-353,3): ,ovope toivuv éott xeporAciwdng 
Tpoonyopia tig iSiag motdtyto¢ TOD dvouaCopevov napactatixy: oldv éott Tig iSin moldtyS 
TlabvAov tod amootddov, H Lev TIS THS Wuxijc, Kad’ Hv To1dde Eotiv, 7 dé Tig Tod vod, xad’ Hv 
TOLBVSE EoTl Oewpntixos, H SE TI¢ TOD THUATOS AdTOD, xa8’ Hy ToLdvde EoTI. TO TolVLY TOUTWY TAY 
TOOTH Tw WStov Kal dcvVvTPdyaoTOV Pd ETEpOV (dAAOS Ya TIC dmapdAaxtos IIabAou Ev Tots 
odaw od% Eott) SyAodtat Sd tH¢ ,adAo¢" dvopactac. 

73 Zur stoischen Theorie der persénlichen Identitat, die die individuelle Qualitat 
verantwortet, vgl. D. Sedley, , The Stoic Criterion of Identity“, Phron. 27 (1982) 255-275. 

74 Vgl. Philon von Alexandrien, De aeternitate mundi 48-49 (SVF II 397). Zu diesem Paradox, 
das wahrscheinlich im Kontext des ,Wachsenden Arguments“ zu lesen ist (nach dem 
jeder Mensch eine Serie von Individuen darstellt, da sich sein Substrat staéndig andert), 
vgl. D.Sedley, ,The Stoic Criterion‘, 267-270; A. A. Long — D.N. Sedley, The Hellenistic 
Philosophers, Cambridge 1987, I, 175 f. 

75 Vgl. Alexander von Aphrodisias, In Aristotelis analyticorum priorum (CAG II/1 177,25-178, 
8 = SvF II 202). S. dazu A. C. Lloyd, ,Grammar and Metaphysics‘, 69; M. Mignucci, ,Sur la 
logique modale des Stoiciens“, in: J. Brunschwig (ed.), Les Stoiciens et leur logique. Actes du 
Colloque de Chantilly 18-22 septembre 1976, Paris 1978, 317-346, hier 322 f. 

76 -Vgi. Porphyrius, Jn Aristotelis categorias (CAG IV/1129,9). 

77. Vgl. Porphyrius, Isagoge (cAG IV/1, 7,19-24). Zum d&8poicya (Versammlug) vel. Platon, 
Theaetetus 157b8—c2; Alkinoos, Didascalicus IV 156,3-14 (Whittaker 7); vgl. jedoch auch 
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Konstitution des Einzelnen leistet—oder an die Skeptiker, die ein 
,Zusammenlaufen der Vorstellungen* (tj cvvdpouy tHv pavtactdv) im Urteil 
voraussetzen: z.B. wird die Vorstellung von einem Menschen immer von den 
Vorstellungen ,um ihn“ (tav mept adtov), wie Farbe, Gréfe, Gestalt, Bewegung, 
Rede, Kleidung und Schuhe, und von den AuSenumstianden (tav éxt0¢), wie 
Licht, Tag, Freunde usw., begleitet. Wir erkennen Sokrates, so Sextus in seinem 
Referat iiber Karneades, aufgrund eines ,Zusammenlaufens der Vorstellungen‘, 
wo wir feststellen, dass er seine ,iiblichen Charakteristiken* (t& eiw8dt«) besitzt, 
genauso wie die Arzte aufgrund eines Zusammenlaufens mehrerer Symptome 
eine Krankheit diagnostizieren.”® 

Keiner der uns bekannten Vorganger des Basilius hat jedoch das Zusam- 
menlaufen der Eigenschaften fiir die Semantik der Eigennamen benutzt.”9 

Die Frage der Eigennamen ist in unserem Kontext deswegen interes- 
sant, weil Basilius in seiner Polemik auch die Bezeichnungen ,Ungezeugt“ 
und ,Gezeugt“ als eine Art Eigennamen behandelt. In seiner Theologie ver- 
lasst er zwar die materialistische stoische Ontologie, er behalt jedoch die 
Vorstellung der charakteristischen Eigenschaften (in diesem Falle wohl nicht 
ihres Zusammenlaufens), die das gemeinsame Wesen in die Einzelhypostasen 
differenzieren, bei. Wie wir jedoch schon im Fall der Eigennamen gesehen 
haben, behauptete Basilius nicht, dass sie gerade die Eigenschaft oder das 
Zusammenlaufen der Eigenschaften in unserer Vorstellung hervorrufen, 
wodurch die Einzelwesen in ihrer Identitét konstituiert werden. Auf eine 
ahnliche Weise ist Basilius vorsichtig, wenn er die Eigenschaften erortert, die 
uns in der Gottheit Vater und Sohn unterscheiden lassen. Auch hier wird eine 
Reserviertheit spiirbar, die Basilius eher von unserer Erkenntnis der géttlichen 
Hypostasen als von ihrer Konstitution selbst sprechen lasst. 

Die Bezeichnungen ,ungezeugt“ und ,gezeugt“ sind fiir Basilius vor allem 
die distinktiven Eigenschaften, die man am Wesen einsieht (yvwetotixas 
twas idiotytag EmiGewpovpevac tH ovcia) und dank derer man den Vater von 
dem Sohn unterscheiden kann.°° In diesem Sinne bringen die Namen ,Vater“ 
und ,Sohn*“ die distinktiven Eigenschaften zum Ausdruck (tav iStwprdtwv eotl 
SynAwtixc),®! die als einmalige Charakteristiken das gemeinsame Wesen dif- 
ferenzieren, ohne es jedoch aufzubrechen. Die gemeinsame Gottheit wird 


Cratylus 432b4—c6. Dexippus stellt sich gegen die Position, dass es ein ,Zusammenlaufen 
der Qualitaten ( cvvdpopy tTav nolotHTwv) ware, was ein Einzelnes von einem anderen 
unterscheidet (In Aristotelis categorias, CAG IV/2 30,23-28). 

78 — Vgl. Sextus Empiricus, Adversus mathematicos VII 176-179. 

79 ~~ SoP. Kalligas, ,Basil of Caesarea‘, 46. 

80 Vel. Basilius, Adversus Eunomium Il 28 (SC 305, 18,27 f.). 

81 Vel. Basilius, Adversus Eunomium II 5 (SC 305, 22,1-3). 
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mit den Eigenschaften der Vaterschaft und der Sohnschaft verbunden, und 
damit entsteht in unserer Erkenntnis die wahre Vorstellung (y xatd&Anpts THs 
dAndeias).82 Die Eigenschaften zeigen (Seuvivat) daher das Unterschiedliche 
und bewahren zugleich das identische Wesen,®* das als ein Substrat diesen 
Eigenschaften zugrunde liegt.8* 

Dieser Auffassung der Eigennamen, wie sie Basilius vertritt, halt Eunomius, 
so Gregor, ein ,Lob‘ derjenigen Worter entgegen, ,die das Substrat (der 
Bezeichnungen) durch ein Offenbarmachen bezeichnen“ (Adywv tdv 
ONMAVTIMAY TO DrtOxEiLEvov Pavepovvtwv)“.85 Eunomius reagierte damit wahr- 
scheinlich auf die Theorie des Basilius, dass die Namen eben nicht das Substrat 
(was im stoischen Sinne auch unsinnig ware), sondern die individualisieren- 
den Eigenschaften bezeichnen. Diese Vorstellung scheint Basilius nicht nur 
fiir die Eigennamen, sondern auch fiir die Appellativa zu vertreten.®° Dieser 
Auffassung wollte Eunomius wohl ein Konzept gegeniiberstellen, nach dem 
die Eigennamen eben nicht die (akzidentellen) Eigenschaften, sondern das 
(individuelle) Subjekt (das aristotelische erste Wesen) als ihren Trager deno- 
tativ, nicht konnotativ bezeichnen.8” Damit stellt sich Eunomius in die aristo- 
telisierende Linie der alexandrinischen Grammatiker, nach denen die Namen 
die Wesen bezeichnen, seien es die ersten Wesen, auf die sich die Eigennamen 


82 Vel. Basilius, Adversus Eunomium II 28 (sc 305, 118,30-120,37). Ahnlich auch Adversus 
Eunomium II 28 (Sc 305, 122,10-13): Mt&¢ yap ovangs PedtyTO<, aunYavov 1StckGouav Evvorav 
Tlatpd¢ AaBetv H Ytod, uy TH TOv (Stwycctwv MeocOyxy Tij¢ Stoevotac StapSpovpevyc. 

83 Vel. Basilius, Adversus Eunomium II 28 (SC 305, 120,43 f.): Atty yap TOV [Siwudtwv H Ovatc, 
ev TH TIS obaiag TaUTOTHTI Selxvivan THY ETEPOTYTOL. 

84 Vel. Basilius, Adversus Eunomium II 28 (SC 305, 120,48-50): Mag yap odctacs tots m&ow 
Umoxeipevyjs, TH (Staporta tadta odx dAotptot THY ovatav. 

85 CEIll5,24(GNo 111680 f.). 

86 ‘Vegi. Basilius, Adversus Eunomium II 9 (Sc 305, 38,24-27), wo Basilius von den nicht- 
relativen Namen sagt: xai t& &noAEAULEVa TOV OvoUaTWV, KdV TH UdALTTA Sox} DrtoKEiLEVvoV TL 
SyAody, odx adtv raploetyat THY odatav, Siwpata dé twa repl abt dpopiZet. Die Vorstellung, 
dass die Eigennamen die eigene Qualitat, wahrend die Appellativa die gemeinsame 
Qualitaét zum Ausdruck bringen, ist z.B. bei Diogenes von Babylon zu finden, vgl. 
Diogenes Laertius, VII 58: "Eott d€ meoonyopta wev xortd tov Atoyévyv LEép0¢ Adyou onLatvov 
xotwyy Tordty Ta, olov "AvOpwroc, “Inmoc- Svopa Sé Eott NEpog Adyov SyAody iSiav nordtyTa, ofov 
Atoyévys, Lwxpatys. S. dazu M. E. Reesor, , The Stoic Concept of Quality“, American Journal 
of Philology 75 (1954) 40-58, bes. 52; A. C. Lloyd, ,Grammar and Metaphysics“, 66. 

87 Schon in seiner ersten Apologia meinte Eunomius, man miisse sich auf ,die Begriffe 
der Subjekte* (taicg 5¢ tv Unoxetrévwv ewolatc) konzentrieren, denen sich die Namen 
anpassen (Apologia 18, SC 305, 268,7 f.), und hob hervor, dass der Name die Hypostase 
selbst bedeutet, und die Aussage das Wesen bezeugt (avtiy elvar THY brdotaoW Hy onmaiver 
TovVvoUA, EmaAyGevovans TH} ovale THs Mpocyyopiac) (Apologia 12, SC 305, 258,10-12). 
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(dvouata) beziehen, oder die zweiten Wesen, die mit den Appellativa 
(mpoonyoptet) zum Ausdruck gebracht werden.®8 

Gregor deutet in seinem blumenreichen Schimpfen leider wenig vom Inhalt 
der Polemik an, in der 


der arme Isokrates wieder einmal abgenagt wird, damit aus ihm die 
Phrasen und Figuren ausgerissen werden, die sich fiir diese Kompilation 
eignen. Ahnlich geht es manchmal auch dem Hebrier Philon, der ein in 
seinen Werken zusammengestelltes Arsenal der Wortlein bietet.89 


Hat Eunomius dem Isokrates und dem Philon Beispiele fiir seine Theorie der 
Eigennamen entnommen? Dies ist schwierig zu erraten. Die Reden des Isokrates 
waren sicher eine Pflichtlektiire des antiken Rhetors (auch die expressiven 
Ausdriicke, derer sich Gregor bedient, zeigen, dass es nichts Uberraschendes 
war, Isokrates zu lesen), fiir eine Theorie der Eigennamen scheint er jedoch 
wenig zu bieten.9° Philon, der den meisten griechischen Vatern (direkt oder 
durch Origenes) bekannt war,®! hat sich dagegen fiir die alttestamentlichen 
Eigennamen und ihre Bedeutung aufserordentlich interessiert, ihrer Semantik 
hat er z.B. einen Passus in De mutatione nominum (60-122) gewidmet. Dass 


88  Vgl. Dionysius Thrax, Ars grammatica, Uhlig 12,33,6-34,2: Kvptov pév obv éott TO TH 1Siav 
odatav onpatvov, otov “Opnpos Lwxpdty. Mooonyopixdy dé got TO THY Koy odaiav onpetivov, 
olov &vOpwmoc tmoc. S. dazu P. Kalligas, ,Basil of Caesarea“, 38 f. Aristoteles selber scheint 
zwar die Eigennamen als eine Gruppe der Namen zu verstehen (vgl. De int. 7, 17a38—b1), 
ohne jedoch in seinen Analytiken zwischen dem ,Eigennamen“ und dem ,Begriffswort“ 
klar zu unterscheiden (wie G. Frege), vgl. J. Barnes, ,Grammar on Aristotle’s Terms‘, in: 
M. Frede — G. Striker (Hrsg.), Rationality in Greek Thought, Oxford 1996, 175-202. Er sagt 
jedoch klar genug, dass der Name (im Sinne des Appellativums) und die Definition von 
dem Trager ausgesagt werden: tav xa0’ bnoxelevon Acyouevwn dvoryxettov Kal Tobvora Kal 
Tov Adyov xatHyopeta8at tod Umoxetuevov (Aristoteles, Categoriae 5, 2a19—21). 

89 = CE III. 5,24 (GNO II 168,15-18): xa mekAw 6 tTAnLw “Iooxpdtyg Mepler Bieta PYte TE xatl 
TXHMATA MPOS THY oUVEECW Tod MPOKEILEVOL TAPATIMOLEVOS, oTL OE Smtov Kal 6 ‘EBpatog Dikwy 
tH lon TdoyxeEl, Ex TOV iSiwv Tovwv cvvepavilwv abt Te AEE{Six. Zum rhetorischen Arsenal, 
das Gregor selbst in dieser Passage aus der klassischen Parodie schépft, vgl. M. Cassin, 
»Plumer Isocrate': usage polémique du vocabulaire comique chez Grégoire de Nysse“, 
Revue des études grecques 121 (2008) 783-796. 

go __— Die einzige Erwahnung, die ich finden konnte, ist im Nekrolog des salaminischen 
Imperators Evagoras, der seine zahlreichen Kinder nicht mit den Eigennamen (idtwtiolc 
dvépyact), sondern mit den Ehrentiteln ,K6nig“, ,Prinzen“ und ,,Prinzessinnen“ ansprechen 
lief (vgl. Isokrates, Evagoras (orat. 9) 72, Mathieu — Brémond II, 165). 

gi __—*Vgil. D. T. Runia, Philo in Early Christian Literature: A Survey, Assen 1993. 
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er fiir Eunomius eine Quelle war,9? mag nur deswegen iiberraschen, weil 
sich Philon, wahrscheinlich anders als Eunomius, eher mit der konnotativen 
Semantik, manchmal sogar mit einer mystischen Symbolik der einzelnen 
Namen als mit ihrer Denotation beschaftigte (obwohl er die Frage, was der 
Eigenname ist, als einen Teil der Philosophie kannte).9% Oder stiitzte sich viel- 
leich Eunomius auf Philons spéttische Wiedergabe des Theon-Paradoxes, die 
als eine Waffe gegen die stoische Vorstellung einer fiir das Individuelle kenn- 
zeichnenden Qualitaét benutzt werden kénnte?9*+ 

Was genau Eunomius von diesen Autoren fiir sein ,reich besticktes und 
vielfarbiges Wortgewebe“®® iibernommen hat, miissen wir leider offen lassen. 
Ebenso unklar bleibt, wie Gregor selber die Eigennamen verstand, weil er in 
seiner rhetorischen Emporung leider nicht dazu kommt, sich zu der Frage 
zu 4ufern. Das einzige, was wir in einem anderen Zusammenhang von ihm 
erfahren, ist die Auskunft, dass die Anderung der Eigennamen (z.B. des Petrus, 
vel. Mk 3,16) das Wesen des Genannten nicht éndern kann.°® Dies lasst ahnen, 
dass Gregor den konnotativen Inhalt der Eigennamen viel weniger schatzt als 
sein Bruder (oder als Philon in De mutatione nominum). Wie Eunomius ver- 
bindet er wahrscheinlich mit dem Namen eher eine denotative Funktion: Die 
Namen ,Simon*“ und ,Petrus“ scheinen ohne jeden interessanten Unterschied 
vor allem ihren Trager zu zeigen, fiir den sie wahrscheinlich keine wesentliche 
Anderung bedeuten. 


6 Die Doppelaussage der géttlichen Namen (CE III 5,50-60) 


Der Vergleich der Benennungen ,Gezeugt“ und ,Ungezeugt* mit den Eigen- 
namen ist in den Augen des Eunomius schon deswegen ungeeignet, weil die 


92 Nach J. Daniélou (,Philon et Grégoire de Nysse“, in: Philon dAlexandrie: Lyon n-15 
Septembre 1966, Paris 1967, 333-345, hier 333 f.) soll Gregor in unserem Passus den Stil 
der beiden Autoren verglichen haben (was jedoch nicht genau stimmt, vel. D. T. Runia, 
Philo in Early Christian Literature, 244 f.), in CE II] 7,8 (GNo II 217,18-21) dagegen auch 
den Inhalt ihrer Schriften (die Transzendenz Gottes iiber alles Erzeugte). Zu Gregors 
Vergleich zwischen Eunomius und Philon in der Auffassung der gottlichen Macht vgl. 
auch M. R. Barnes, ,Eunomius*‘, 71 f. 

93 ~~ Vgl. Philon, De congressu 149,1 f. (Wendland III): tabty¢ (ptrogopiac) yao Sov eEetaCetv, tl 
abvdecpos, th dvope,, Ti Oya, TL xotvov dvopa, TI {Stov... 

94 Vel. Philon von Alexandrien, De aeternitate mundi 48—49 (SVF II 397). S. dazu oben, S. 349 
mit der Anm. 74. 

95  CEIll5,25 (GNO II 168,19 f.): t6 noAUKEVTITOV TODTO Kal MOAUKEWLOV TOV Adywv EEbpacpa. 

96 ~—s- CEI 5,50-52 (GNO II 178 f.). 
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Eigennamen durch die Menschen gegeben und daher auch geandert wer- 
den kénnen.%” Die Bezeichnungen der Dinge haben dagegen ,ein naturhaf- 
tes Verhaltnis zu den Dingen‘, das ,unveranderlich“ erscheint (&ueta8etog h 
TPOTPUIS THY OVOLATWY POS TA TPYMATA TxETIC).98 

Diese Auffassung der Sprache hat Gregor schon im zweiten Buch seiner 
Polemik bekaémpft.9° Er kann daher nur knapp zusammenfassen, dass alle 
Bezeichnungen der Dinge, nicht nur die Eigennamen, von den Menschen ein- 
gefiihrt wurden, und dass sie tatsichlich auch verdnderlich sind, oder mindes- 
tens bei unterschiedlichen Vélkern unterschiedlich klingen.!° 

Auch die Bezeichnungen ,gezeugt“ und ,ungezeugt“ sind in dem Sinne 
veranderlich, dass ihre Bedeutung anders ausgedriickt werden kénnte, ohne 
dass dadurch unsere Idee oder sogar das Bezeichnete selbst geandert wiirde. 
Anstatt ,der Ungezeugte“ kénnte man ja ,die erste Ursache“, ,der Vater des 
Eingeborenen“ oder ,derjenige, der durch keine Ursache existiert“ sagen, 
was alles von den Menschen eingefiihrte Namen sind, die auch geandert 
werden kénnen.!0 

Wir kennen ja, so Gregor, keinen Namen, der die Natur Gottes auf eine ange- 
messene Weise ausdriicken kann.!°* Die Heilige Schrift selbst bezeugt, dass 
weder Abraham noch Mose einen solchen Namen erfahren durften (Ex 6,3; 
3,6.13 f.), da Gott von keinem Menschen gesehen werden kann (Ex 33,20; Joh 
1,18; 7 Tim 6,16). Wer die unbegrenzte géttliche Natur mit einem Begriff aussa- 
gen mochte, ist wie jemand, der das ganze Meer mit seiner Hand fassen will.10% 

Die Namen, mit denen wir die Gottheit nennen, beinhalten nach Gregor 
eigentlich zwei Aussagen. Einerseits diejenige von ihrem Wirken oder ihrer 
Tatigkeit (€vépyeta), andererseits—manchmal implizit—diejenige von ihrer 
Existenz (tod éott). Wenn die Heilige Schrift z.B. sagt, dass Gott ein Richter ist 


97 ~~ CEIII 5,50 (GNo II 178,13—-15). Diesen Umstand beobachtete auch Origenes, der ihn mit der 
Veranderlichkeit aller Dinge—nur Gott ausgenommen—verband, vgl. De oratione 24,2 
(Koetschau 354,3-11). 

98 Veil. CEI 5,32 (GNo I 171,22-24): ein Eunomius-Zitat. 

99 Mit dem Passus habe ich mich an anderer Stelle beschiaftigt, vgl. ,Der Ursprung der 
Sprache nach Eunomius und Gregor vor dem Hintergrund der antiken Sprachtheorien 
(Contra Eunomium, II 387-444; 543-553)“, in: L. Karfikova — S. Douglass — J. Zachhuber 
(Hrsg.), Gregory of Nyssa: Contra Eunomium II. An English Version with Supporting Studies 
(Proceedings of the 10th International Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa, Olomouc, September 
15-18, 2004), SVigChr 82, Leiden, Boston 2007, 279-305. 

100 =- Vel. CE IIL. 5,50-52 (GNO 11178 f.). 

101 Vel. CE III 5,52-53 (GNO II179). 

102 Vel. CE IIL 5,53-54 (GNO II 179). 

103 Vel. CEIII5,55 (GNO II 180). 
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(Ps 7,12), dann bedeutet das einerseits, dass er die Tatigkeit des Richters aus- 
iibt, andererseits, dass er ist.!°* Ohne die (manchmal implizite) Aussage der 
Existenz waren die Gottesnamen leer, da sie keinen Trager hatten.05 

Keine der beiden Aussagen zeigt jedoch das Wesen selbst. Die Namen der 
Tatigkeiten Gottes lassen nur ,etwas um das Wesen herum sehen‘ (tt tav mepl 
adtyy Pewpovpevwv);!06 die Aussage der Existenz versichert uns zwar, dass die 
Gottheit ist, lasst jedoch auch unklar, was sie ist. Selbst die Heilige Schrift sagt 
von ,demjenigen, der ist“ (Ex 3,14),!°7 nicht sein Wesen aus, das durch keine 
Aussage gefasst werden kann!°8 (sondern nur seine Existenz). 

Genauso beinhaltet auch die Bezeichnung ,ungezeugt“ zwei Aussagen, 
ndmlich einerseits die Affirmation der Existenz (dass ihr Trager ist), anderer- 
seits einen der Aspekte, die ,um das Seiende herum gesehen werden kénnen‘“ 
(Ev Tay emiWewpovuLevwv eotl TH dvtt). Keine dieser Aussagen zeigt jedoch das 
Wesen selbst (odcia). Die Aussage des Seins (tod eivat), d-h. der odcta, ist ja zu 
unterscheiden von derjenigen der Seinsweise (tod mw¢ elvat), z.B. ,ungezeugt* 
(wie schon Basilius erdrtert hat).!09 

In diesen Ausfiihrungen des Gregors ist nicht nur seine Uberzeugung von 
der Unfassbarkeit des géttlichen Wesens, sondern auch seine Vorstellung von 
der doppelten Aussage des Namens sehr interessant. Im Unterschied zu sei- 
nem Bruder findet némlich Gregor in den Namen (hier jedoch nicht in den 
Eigennamen, sondern in den géttlichen Namen) nicht nur die Aussage der 
Eigenschaften, sondern sehr deutlich auch die Aussage des Seins, namlich 
einen Hinweis zum Trager. Er scheint daher die Namen nicht nur konnotativ 
(wie Basilius), sondern zugleich auch denotativ (wie Eunomius) zu verstehen. 


Wenn wir sagen, dass dieser gezeugt oder nicht gezeugt ist, bringen wir 
damit ein Doppeltes zum Ausdruck: das Demostrativum bezieht sich auf 


104 Vel. CE III 5,58 (GNO II 181,13-16). 

105 Vel. CE II 5,57 (GNo II 180,24-181,13). 

106 Vel. CE II 5,59 (GNO II 181,23). 

107 Der Name aus Ex 3,14 gilt als der wahre Gottesname fiir Origenes, De oratione 24,2 
(Koetschau 354,8-11). 

108 Vgl. CE III 5,59 (GNO II 181,21-182,4). 

109 CEII1 5,60 (GNo II 182,10-14). Vgl. Basilius, Adversus Eunomium 115 (SC 299, 224-226). Mit 
dieser Unterscheidung habe ich mich anderswo befasst, vgl. L. Karfikova, ,Ad Ablabium 
quod non sint tres dei“, in: V. H. Drecoll — M. Berghaus (eds.), Gregory of Nyssa: The Minor 
Treatises on Trinitarian Theology and Apollinarism, Proceedings of the nth International 
Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa (Tiibingen, 17-20 September 2008), SVigChr 106, Leiden, 
Boston 2011, 131-168, 157-165. 
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den Trager (16 broxetuevov), ,gezeugt“ oder ,nicht gezeugt“ gibt kund, was 
an ihm zu beobachten ist (to T@ Unoxetpev TeoTbewpovpevov).lO 

Wenn wir z.B. sagen, dass (Gott) ein Richer ist, dann verstehen wir das 
Richten als eine Tatigkeit (évépyetdv twa), die auf ihn bezogen wird, , ist“ 
wendet dagegen unsere Aufmerksamkeit dem Trager (t@ dmoxetpevw) 
dieser Tatigkeit zu! 


Gregor versteht also die géttlichen Namen als (implizite) Satze, um ihnen 


deutlich eine denotative Funktion zu geben: 


Aus jedem Namen, der von der gottlichen Natur ausgesagt wird—z.B. 
»ygerecht", ,unverganglich‘, ,unsterblich‘, ,ungezeugt“ oder was anderes 
von ihr gesagt wird—, verstehen wir sicherlich zugleich, dass diese Natur 
ist. Auch wenn die Aussage von diesem Verb nicht begleitet wird, wird 
yist“ im Denken des Sprechers und des ZuhGérers zum Namen hinzuge- 
fiigt. Wenn es naémlich nicht hinzugefiigt wiirde, wiirde die Aussage ganz 
leer ausgehen.!” 


Diese Behauptung Gregors erinnert an die Aussage des Aristoteles, der zufolge 


man nicht erkennen kann, was etwas ist, ohne zu wissen, dass es ist.3 Nur 


lasst Gregor nicht zu, dass es titberhaupt méglich ware, die Gottheit in ihrem 


»was es ist“ zu kennen, man kann nur die Aspekte einsehen, die sie umgeben, 


die zugleich die Existenz ihres ,Tragers“ implizit mitaussagen. 


Wie Eunomius vor ihm, will damit Gregor die Namenauffassung seines 


Gegners teilweise gelten lassen, um mit Eunomius’ eigenen Waffen seine 


Theorie zu widerlegen. Er gesteht dem Eunomius zu, dass die géttlichen Namen 


nicht nur die Eigenschaften aussagen, sondern auch auf ihren Trager hinwei- 


sen. Dies bedeutet jedoch nicht, dass sie mehr als seine Existenz aussagen 


110 


111 


112 


113 


CE III 5,56 (GNO II 180,19-2): eimévtec yap Sti obtos } yeyevvytaut } od yeyevvyteu, SimAjy 
evturobpeda dik TAv cionLevwr Sidvoiov, TH Lev SemctucH tod Adyou mpd¢ TO UroxKEluEvov 
Brémovtes, TH SE yeyevytat Hj od yeyevvyTAL TO TA UTOKEILEVH TPOTHEWPOULEVOY SIdATKOLEVOL. 
CE III 5,58 (GNO II 181,13-16): domep totvuv eimdvtes Sti xpitTyS got Sik Lev THS KpicEws 
evepyetey Twa Tepl aVTOV Evonaaer, Oia dé Tod EoTi TH UmoKEILEVW TOV vodV emeBaAOLEV. 

CE IIL 5,57 (GNO II 180,24181,6): dc xa Tovett svopati TH Tepl THY Oelav Acyouévy Oba TO 
éotl mé&vtws cvvuTraxoveTeut, ofov Sixatog dpbaptos dOdvatds te nal dyewwntog xcul et TL EtEpOV 
A€yetat KaV LY TH Pw} TUUMApoLApTody TUX TO PHUa Tooto, dM’ 7 Sidvoia mMévtwS Tod 
leyyouevon xal tod dxobovtog TH Eoti MpocaTupTiZer TO Svona, WC El UN TOOTO MEOGKEOITO, 
Kata Kevod Thy Mpooyyopiay mintew. 

Vgl. Aristoteles, Analytica posteriora 93a20: &dtvatov yap eidévou tl Eotiv, dyvoodvtac gi 
got. 
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k6nnen. Mit dem impliziten ,,ist“ wird das Wesen nicht erfasst, und es kann, als 
unbegrenzt, tiberhaupt nicht ausgesagt werden. 

Da Gregor nur von den géttlichen Namen spricht, bleibt leider unklar, ob 
er diese Theorie auch fiir andere Namen voraussetzt. Ebenso ungeklart bleibt 
in unserem Passus der Unterschied zwischen den Bezeichnungen ,ungezeugt“ 
und ,gezeugt“ einerseits, und den anderen gottlichen Namen andererseits, die 
dem Vater und dem Sohn ohne jeden Bedeutungsunterschied zugeschrieben 
werden. Gregor sagt namlich nicht klar, dass ,ungezeugt“ und ,gezeugt“ nicht 
nur einzelne Aspekte der Gottheit unter anderen (wie die Gerechtigkeit, Giite 
usw.), sondern die Art und Weise andeuten, wie die Hypostasen in der Gottheit 
erkennbar werden. Er nennt zwar ,gezeugt“ und ,ungezeugt“ als zwei unter- 
schiedliche Aspekte,"+ ohne sie jedoch deutlich von den anderen Aspekten 
abzuheben, die ,um die Gottheit herum gesehen werden kénnen‘ (er nennt 
z.B. ,ungezeugt“, &yévytos, in einer Reihe mit ,gerecht“, ,unverganglich* und 
,unsterblich* als den Aussagen von der géttlichen Natur).5 

Gregor spricht gelegentlich zwar auch von der charakteristischen Eigenschaft 
(16 idtcCov), die z.B. fiir die Unterscheidung zwischen dem Menschen und dem 
Pferd verantwortlich ist"® oder die den Sohn von anderen gezeugten Wesen 
abhebt,"” und er erwahnt sogar (leider nur sehr beilaufig), dass die géttli- 
chen Hypostasen durch eine charakteristische Eigenschaft (10 tH¢ bmoctdcews 
id&@ov) unterschieden werden.!'8 Seine Uberlegungen zu diesem Thema sind 
in unserem Passus jedoch keineswegs systematisch. Vielleicht war es die 
Konzentration auf das gemeinsame Wesen und das mangelnde Interesse an 
der Eigenartigkeit der Hypostasen, die Gregor in der Polemik daran hinderte, 
zwischen den Namen der Einzelhypostasen einerseits (die Basilius als die 
Eigennamen behandelte) und den anderen géttlichen Namen andererseits zu 
unterscheiden. 


7 Was ist die ovcia? (CE III 5,39—49; 61-64) 


Die unterschiedlichen philosophischen Vorstellungen, die in der ganzen 
Polemik mitschwingen, sind am ehesten an dem Schliisselbegriff der otcia 
sichtbar. Er kann namlich die erste aristotelische odcia (wie Sokrates), oder 


114 Vel. CE III 5,56 (GNo II 180,13-16). 

115 Vel. CE IIL 5,57 (GNO II 180,24-181,2). Ahnlich CE III 5,60 (GNo II 182,4—11). 
116 Vgl. CE III 5,28 (GNo II 169,25-28). 

117 Vel. CE II 5,35 (GNO II 172,26-28). 

118 Vel. CE III 5,12 (GNo II 164,17). 
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die zweite aristotelische odcia (wie Mensch und Lebewesen),"° oder aber 
das stoische materielle Substrat der Bestimmungen bezeichnen. Unsere drei 
Autoren sind in der Anwendung dieses Begriffes nicht einig und ein jeder von 
ihnen mag auch selbst nicht ganz konsequent sein. In diesem Beitrag kann 
ich kein komplexes Bild anbieten, wie die drei Autoren mit dem odcia—Begriff 
arbeiten.!2° Ich versuche jedoch an einigen Beispielen aus CE III 5 die ganze 
Problematik plastischer zu machen. 

a) Eunomius. Wir haben schon die Regel des Eunomius erwahnt, nach 
der mit den unterschiedlichen Wesensbezeichnungen (at cynpavtixal tis 
ovdaiag...mpoonyoptat) die unterschiedlichen Wesen, mit dem gleichen 
Ausdruck (pia xat y abt wy) jedoch das Gleiche bezeichnet wird.!2! Die 
»Wesensbezeichnungen“ scheinen die Appellativa als Namen der zweiten aris- 
totelischen Wesen zu sein, wie ,Mensch*“ und ,Pferd“, die Eunomius als Beispiel 
nennt. Wenn Basilius die Eigennamen als ein Gegenbeispiel bringt (wo die 
unterschiedlichen Namen nicht das unterschiedliche Wesen bezeichnen), ist 
Eunomius bereit, auch auf sie seine Regel zu applizieren. Er versucht sogar 
(wie nach ihm Gregor) die Argumentation seines Gegners als einen Beleg sei- 
ner eigenen Theorie anzuwenden: 


Wenn wir die Namen auch zulassen, die (Basilius) als einen Beleg gegen 
uns anfiihrt, wird unser Argument nicht weniger wahr. Wenn durch die 
Unterschiedlichkeit der Namen, die die Eigenschaften zum Ausdruck 
bringen, die Unterschiedlichkeit der Dinge gezeigt wird, dann ist es 
doch notwendig zuzulassen, dass auch die Unterschiedlichkeit der 
Wesen durch die Unterschiedlichkeit der Namen gezeigt wird, die die 
Wesen bezeichnen. Das gleiche kénnte von allen Dingen gezeigt werden, 
ndmlich von den Wesen, Tatigkeiten, Farben, Gestalten und anderen 
Qualitaten. Das Feuer und das Wasser, die unterschiedliche Wesen sind, 


119 Vel. Aristoteles, Categoriae 5, 2au—-19. 

120 Zum Vergleich zwischen Basilius und Gregor von Nyssa s. R. M. Hiibner, ,Gregor von Nyssa 
als Verfasser der sog. ep. 38 des Basilius. Zum unterschiedlichen Verstandnis der ousia 
bei den kappadozischen Briidern‘, in: J. Fontaine — Ch. Kannengiesser (Hrsg.), Epektasis. 
Mélanges patristiques offerts au Cardinal Jean Daniélou, Paris 1972, 463-490, hier 469-482. 
Zur porphyrianischen Korrektur, der Basilius die stoische Ontologie in seiner Theologie 
unterzieht, s. D.G. Robertson, ,Stoic and Aristotelian Notion of Substance in Basil of 
Caesarea“, VigChr 52 (1998) 393-417. 

121 Vel. CE III 5,18 (GNo II 166,11-16): tOv TapyMayLEvwv odaldv TapYMoyLEvart TdvTWS Kort ot 
onuavtmat ths obciac ict mpocyyoplat eg’ dv Sé ria xal 7 adTH Pwvy, Ev MevTWS Zot Kal TO TH 
adth mpoonyopia SyAotpevov (ein Eunomius-Zitat). Ahnlich schon Eunomius, Apologia 18 
(SC 305, 270). 
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werden auch durch unterschiedliche Namen bezeichnet, und ahnlich ist 
es bei der Luft und der Erde, dem Kalten und dem Warmen, dem WeifSen 
und dem Schwarzen, dem Dreieckigen und dem Runden. Und was soll 
ich von den intelligiblen Wesen sagen, die der Apostel aufzahlte, und 
durch die Unterschiedlichkeit der Namen auch die Unterschiedlichkeit 
dieser Wesen zeigte?!2? 


Was beweist eigentlich Eunomius mit diesem ,stérkeren Argument‘ (tov 
icxupdotepov Adyov), wie er es selber nennt?!?3 Wenn man auch zulasst, dass 
die unterschiedlichen Namen die unterschiedlichen Eigenschaften (td 
idtotyta¢) bezeichnen (wie Basilius behauptet), so gilt deshalb nicht weni- 
ger, dass es um verschiedene Dinge (tav mpaypatwv) geht. Das Anliegen des 
Basilius, dass namlich mit unterschiedlichen Eigennamen das gleiche Wesen 
gemeint werden kann, kehrt Eunomius damit in die Beobachtung um, nach 
der die Unterschiedlichkeit der Namen, auf welcher ontologischen Ebene 
auch immer (sei es ein Wesen, eine Tatigkeit oder eine Qualitat), doch eine 
Unterschiedlichkeit bezeugt. Die gleichen Wesen werden ja nicht mit unter- 
scheidlichen Namen der Wesen bezeichnet, wie ,Mensch*‘ und ,,Pferd“, wie wir 
schon wissen. 

Wahrscheinlich um die Schwierigkeiten mit dem ersten und dem zweiten 
aristotelischen Wesen zu vermeiden, wahlt Eunomius als Beispiel die Elemente, 
bei denen sich die Frage des individuellen und des allgemeinen Wesens nicht 
ganz deutlich stellt:!24 Meint man schon das Feuer und das Wasser als die 
Elemente, oder als dieses Feuer da und dieses Wasser da, die unterschiedlichen 
Namen , Feuer“ und ,Wasser“ bezeugen doch deutlich ihre Unterschiedlichkeit. 
Die Polemik Gregors, die sich gegen den Vergleich zwischen dem Gezeugten 


122 CEIII5,39-40 (GNO I1.174,15-175,2): xal Tov br’ adbtod mpd EAeyyov TEOPANSEvtwv Ovoprertwv 
TrapadeySévtwv ovdév Hrtov dAnOyjc 6 map’ hudv PavepwOjcetat Adyos. eimep y TapArayh TAV 
TaC ISLOTH TAS CNLOLLVdvTWY dvoLcTwY THY TAPAMAYYY EUMatvEl TOV TEAYLATWY, avery Syrtov 
TvYKXWPETV Kall TH TAPAAAOLY TH TAY Tes OVTlaAS OHLAWOVTWY TLVELPalvEedBal THY TAPAMayHY THY 
ovatdv. Kol ToOto emt mevtwv ottw¢ exov etipot Tig dv, Acyw de obolHy EvepyelOv YowUdTWV 
OXYNMATWV TAY dwv ToLoTHTwv. Tip Te yao Kal Bdwe, Siapdpous odaiac, MAPAAAYLEVaLIC 
oynpatvouey mpoonyoplatc, dépa te xal yhv, puypdv te ad nal Oepudv, Acvxdy te xal UeAav 7 
Tolywvov xat Mepipepec: Ti yap Set mepl THY voNTHY A€yelv ObaIdY, dg KATAAEYWV O dmdaTOAOS 
TH Slapopd THY dvopdtwv Thy Taparraryyy eve~yve TV OVTLAY; 

123 CEIII 5,39 (GNO II 174,14). 

124 Vel. dazu M. Frede, ,,Der Begriff des Individuums bei den Kirchenvatern“, Ac 40 (1997) 
38-54, bes. 49. 
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und Ungezeugten einerseits und den einander feindlichen Elementen ande- 
rerseits wendet,!#° scheint das Anliegen des Eunomius nicht zu treffen. 

Wenn namlich Eunomius die Paare der unterschiedlichen Elemente und der 
Qualitaten nennt (das Feuer und das Wasser, die Luft und die Erde, das Kalte 
und das Warme, das WeifSe und das Schwarze, das Dreieckige und das Runde), 
will er wahrscheinlich nicht ihre Unvertraglichkeit (td did navtwv dxowavyta)!?6 
hervorheben, wie ihm Gregor unterstellt, sondern ihre blofe Andersheit im 
Rahmen der gleichen Bestimmung zeigen (sei es das Wesen, die Tatigkeit, die 
Farbe oder die Gestalt). Fiir das Feuer und das Wasser kann zwar behauptet 
werden, dass sie einander vernichten (p8aptimyy xat’ dAAnAwv tHv Mvaow Exel), 
wie Gregor ausfiihrt.!2” Fir die Erde und die Luft gilt dies jedoch nicht so deut- 
lich, da ihre Eigenschaften zwar gegensitzlich (éx tv évavtiwv) erscheinen 
(die Erde ist im Stillstand, fest, zuriickschlagend, sich abwarts neigend und 
schwer, wahrend die Luft die entgegengesetzten Eigenschaften tragt), sich 
jedoch einander nicht direkt vernichten, wie Gregor selber bemerkt.!28 Das 
WeifSe und das Schwarze werden fiir gegensitzliche Farben (év tH évavtioTyTt 
TOV XpwWUaTwv) gehalten, das Dreieckige und das Runde jedoch nur fiir ,nicht 
identisch“ erklart (uy todvtdov), und zwar in dem Sinne, dass jedes von ihnen 
seiner Definition zufolge gerade fiir dasjenige gilt, was das andere nicht ist 
(Exetvo yap eotw Exctepov ev TA Adyw Tod cyHpaTOG, OME Od EoTL TO ETEPOV).!29 
Die durch Eunomius genannten Paare beinhalten damit neben den entge- 
gengesetzten Polen eines Spektrums (das WeifSe und das Schwarze, das Kalte 
und das Warme)!8° auch die blof&e Andersheit in der gleichen Bestimmung 
(das Dreieckige und das Runde). Die Elemente sind streng genommen nicht 
Gegensatze, da einander ,entgegengesetzt* nur ihre Qualitaten (warm und kalt 
bzw. trocken und nass usw.) sind. Eunomius, wie gesagt, will hier jedoch wahr- 
scheinlich keine Theorie der Gegensatze entwickeln, sondern nur Beispiele 
der Andersheit nennen. Ob er die Aussagen ,ungezeugt“ und ,gezeugt“ als 
Gegensatze verstanden hat, evtl. in welchem Sinne er dies tat, ist eine andere 
Frage, die hier nicht gelost wird.!*! 


125 CEIII5,45-46 (GNo II 176 f.). 

126 ©CETII 5,41 (GNO 11175,15 f.). 

127 CETII5,45 (GNO IL 176,21 f.). 

128 CEIII 5,46 (GNo Il 177,9-12). 

129 =©CEIII 5,46 (GNo II.177,12-16). 

130 Auch Aristoteles nennt das Weif$e und das Schwarze bzw. das Warme und das Kalte als 
Beispiele fiir diejenigen Gegensatze (t& evavtia), die ein Mittleres zulassen (vgl. Categoriae 
10, 12b33-35): ote yap Aevndv H péAav dvayun Tav Elva TO Sextixdy, otte Seppdv H Wuxedv, 
TOUTWW Yap AVA METOV TI OVSEV KWAVEL UTdpYELV. 

131 Gregor versteht das Gezeugte und das Ungezeugte als Gegensdtze im Sinne der 
Affirmation und Negation (wie ,zu leben und nicht zu leben“), die kein Mittelglied 
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Wenn Eunomius zugleich die unterschiedlichen _,intelligiblen Wesen“ 


(mepl THY voyTaY ovotwv) erwahnt,!52 die vom Apostel durch unterschiedliche 


Namen bezeichnet werden, meint er offensichtlich die einzelnen Engelchére, 
die jedoch alle eben als intelligible Wesen oder Engel verstanden werden. 
Wie auch immer Eunomius die Engel und ihre Individualitaét verstanden 
hat, das ,Wesen“ scheint (hier?) fiir ian etwas anderes zu bezeichnen als das 
Gemeinsame, was die Engel als intelligible Geschépfe alle teilen (die Natur).!°3 


132 
133 


zulassen und einander unvertraglich sind: dvtiSecty twa xat avtidiactoAny dpecitevtov, 
WC TO EV EXATEPW TYMALVOLEVOV LYOEVI TROTW KoLVWVEtV TPd¢ TO EtEpoV (CE III 10,52, GNO II 
310,6-12). Er nennt diese Art des Gegensatzes auch dvtimeipevov, vgl. CE III 10,53 (GNO II 
310,19—21): TO ETEPOV THC AVTIPATEWS MEPOS AXKOLVWYYTOV TIPS TO aVTIXEiLLEVOV Level. Eunomius 
scheint diese Vorstellung eher fiir seinen polemischen Zweck zuzulassen, vgl. CE III 10,51 
(GNO II 309,18—21): val, pyatv, GW Ei to Yevvytod mMpd¢ TO &yévvNTOV Evavtiws EXOVTOS KOT’ 
Yoov droBatvot T6 yevwytov Mids TPO TO ryEvVYTOV PAG, TO MEV YEVITETOL PHC, TO SE oxdt0¢. Ob 
er selber das Gezeugte und das Ungezeugte als Gegensatze im Sinne der Affirmation und 
Negation verstanden hat, scheint mir nicht ganz sicher zu sein. Aristoteles unterscheidet 
in der Kategorienschrift vier Arten von Gegensiatzen: die Relativa (wie das Doppelte und 
das Halbe), das Kontrare (wie das Gute und das Schlechte), den privativen Gegensatz (wie 
die Blindheit der Sehkraft gegeniiber) und die Negation (wie ,er sitzt“ dem ,er sitzt nicht“ 
gegeniiber): Agyetau dé Etepov Etépw dvtixeiobat TetpAXAS, H WS TA MPdC TL H WS TH EvavTia, H 
WG OTEPNAIG Kat EEIC, H WS xaTaPaTIC Kai &ndpacts (Categoriae 10, 1b17—-19, vel. den ganzen 
Passus 10-11, 1b17-14a25). In seiner ersten Apologie schlief&$t Eunomius die Méglichkeit 
aus, das ,Ungezeugte“ als eine Privation (xat& otépyaw) zu verstehen, da diese als ein 
Mangel der natiirlichen Eigenschaft (tv xatd& vow) und gegeniiber der Possession als 
sekundar erscheint (tav é&ewv Sevtepat), vel. Apologia 8 (Vaggione 42,7 f.). Es ist jedoch 
nicht ohne Weiteres klar, ob es sich um eine Negation (&mégactc) handelt, da in diesem 
Fall immer eine der Aussagen wahr sein miisste: ,Er ist gezeugt“ oder ,Er ist nicht gezeugt“, 
d.h. es wiirde keine dritte Méglicheit geben (vgl. Cat. 10, 13b29-35). Vom Heiligen Geist sagt 
jedoch Eunomius ausdriicklich, dass er (vom Sohn) nicht ,gezeugt* (yévwywo), sondern 
»geschaffen* (motnuc) sei, vgl. Apologia 25 (Vaggione 68,19-25). Die Glieder des Paares 
»gezeugt-ungezeugt“ scheinen daher nicht wie die Zugrundeliegenden der Affirmation 
und der Negation entgegengesetzt zu sein, sondern vielmehr als zwei Pole der kontréren 
Gegensatze (t& evavtia), die noch ein Drittes zulassen (wie ,gerecht-ungerecht“, dixotov- 
&dtxov, bei Aristoteles, derer Mitte keinen Namen tragt, vgl. Categoriae 10, 12a17-25). Da 
es sich jedoch um keine Mitte handelt, sondern um eine dritte Moglichkeit, scheint es 
fragwiirdig zu sein, ob es bei dem Paar ,gezeugt-ungezeugt“ iiberhaupt um Gegensatze 
geht.—In diesem Kontext mag die spatere neuplatonische Diskussion interessant sein, in 
der das Unentstandene (16 &yévytov) und das Entstandene (yévytov) nicht als Gegensatze 
(évavtix) behandelt werden, vgl. Damascius (iiber Syrianus), In Phaedonem, §193 
(hg. L. G. Westerink, The Greek Commentaries on Plato’s Phaedo, 11, Amsterdam 1977, 117). 
CE Ill 5,40 (GNO II 174,28-175,2). 

In Adversus Eunomium III 1 (SC 305, 148-150) erértert Basilius die unterschiedlichen 
Wiirden der Engel, die jedoch alle einen einzigen Namen (mpocnyoptac yids) und dieselbe 
Natur (pdcews THs adTHs) teilen. Es geht also vielmehr um die Bezeichnung ,Engel“ als um 
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Was meinte er mit dem Begriff odcia, wenn die einzelnen Gruppen der Engel 
(die Throne, Machte, Herrschaften oder was auch immer), oder vielleicht sogar 
die einzelnen Engel, je eine andere odcia sind? Er meinte doch héchstwahr- 
scheinlich nicht die Natur, wie ihm Gregor unterstellt,!5+ eher etwas wie die 
aristotelische erste odcia oder eine unter die gleiche Bezeichnung gestellte 
Gruppe. 

Etwas tiberraschend mag daher die Auskunft Gregors wirken, dass Eunomius 
,alles, was durch den Begriff des Wesens (1@ ts ovatag AOyw) vereint wird, fiir 
durchaus kérperlich und mit dem Untergang verbunden‘ hailt.185 

Der gemeinsame ,Begriff des Wesens“ scheint dasjenige zu bezeichnen, 
was mehreren Einzelwesen gemeinsam ist, und lasst an das zweite aristoteli- 
sche Wesen denken. Will damit Eunomius als ein Aristoteliker sagen, dass die 
Einzeldinge, die unter einen Wesensbegriff subsumiert werden, als Einzeldinge 
nur dank der Materie individuell sein kénnen und als Einzeldinge des sublu- 
naren Bereichs notwendig untergehen?!¥6 Er diirfte damit zeigen wollen, dass 
der Vergleich, den Basilius zwischen den Einzelwesen und dem gemeinsamen 
Wesen einerseits und den géttlichen Personen und der gottlichen Natur ande- 
rerseits macht, absurde Implikationen enthilt. 

Oder meint Eunomius mit dem Begriff des Wesens‘“ (t@ tig odatag Adyw) 
einfach das Wort ovcia, wodurch diejenigen Dinge ,vereint werden‘, die als 
opoovota erklart werden? Schon in seiner ersten Apologia hat Eunomius 
erértert, dass Gott sein Wesen mit keinem teilen kann, da er dadurch seine 
Ungezeugtheit (d&yevvyto¢s) und Unverletzlichkeit ( 

Gottes Wesen ist daher nicht kommunizierbar (dxowwvytov).!8” Durch die 
Zeugung, die ,aus dem eigenen Wesen hervorgeht* (éx tij¢ Stag obatag yevva), 138 
wird zwar die gleiche Natur mitgeteilt (tH oixeiag... retadiSwot pdcews). Diese 
Vorstellung ist jedoch nur fiir die kérperliche Zeugung charakteristisch, und 
Eunomius will sie Gott fernhalten.3° Eunomius diirfte also mit der durch 


aplapata) verlieren wiirde. 


Gregor zitierten Formulierung meinen, dass diejenigen Dinge, die als doovcte 


die Namen der Engelchére, wie sie der Apostel nennt (nur Michael wird durch Basilius im 
Zusammenhang mit Dan 10,13 beim Namen genannt). 

134 CETIII5,63-64 (GNo II183 f.). 

135 CETIII5,61 (GNO II 182,26-183,2): mevta doa TH Tig odatac Hywtat Adyw MévTWS EV TWPLOCL 
elvat xal plop& cvveledyGat (ein Eunomius-Zitat). 

136 So meint B. Pottier, Dieu, 91. 

137. Eunomius, Apologia 9 (Vaggione 42,1—44,11). 

138 Eunomius, Apologia 16 (Vaggione 52,5). 

139 Eunomius, Apologia 18 (Vaggione 54,1 f.). Deswegen versteht Eunomius den ,Vater“ nicht 
als eine Aussage vom Wesen des Ungezeugten, sondern von der Wirkung (évépyeta) des 
Zeugenden (Apologia 24, Vaggione 67,1 f.), die er als einen Willen (BobAnatc) interpretiert 
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bezeichnet werden, notwendig ,kérperlich und mit dem Untergang verbunden‘“ 
seien, weil nichts anderes als das K6rperliche sein Wesen kommunizieren kann. 

Oder aber es kénnte sich auch um eine spéttische Anspielung auf die stoi- 
sche Inspiration des Basilius handeln, der ja selber sagt, dass er die ovcta als 
ein ,materielles Substrat“ versteht.!40 Wir erfahren jedenfalls von Gregor, 
dass Eunomius das Beispiel der Einzelwesen und ihrer Namen wegen der 
Materialitat des Einzelnen als ,unverschamt“ angesehen hat.!4! 

In allen diesen Kontexten, die unserer Passage entnommen sind, scheint 
Eunomius die odcia vor allem im Sinne des aristotelischen ersten Wesens 
zu verstehen. Er spricht jedoch auch von den Namen der Wesen, die er als 
Bezeichnungen der zweiten Wesen, nicht als die Eigennamen, benutzt. Daher 
behauptet er, dass mit den unterschiedlichen Wesensnamen (Appellativa) die 
unterschiedlichen Wesen bezeichnet werden. Die Schwierigkeit, die in seinem 
ovoie-Begriff steckt, scheint diejenige des Aristoteles selber zu sein: Nur das 
erste Wesen ist im eigentlichen Sinne, aber nur das zweite Wesen kann begriff- 
lich gefasst werden.!*” Fiir Eunomius heifst dies, dass der Ungezeugte und der 
Gezeugte zwei unterschiedliche Wesen, primar im Sinne der ersten odctat, 
sind, ihre Bezeichnungen spielen jedoch nicht die Rolle der Eigennamen, 
sondern der Wesensbegriffe (wie ,Mensch“ und _ ,Pferd“). Im Unterschied 
zu Basilius ist Eunomius nicht bereit die Bezeichnungen ,Ungezeugt“ und 
»Gezeugt“ als Eigennamen zu verstehen. Daher muss er den Ungezeugten und 
den Gezeugten als zwei unterschiedliche Wesen nicht nur im Sinne des ersten, 
sondern auch des zweiten aristotelischen Wesens interpretieren. 

b) Basilius. Was den Begriff odcia bei Basilius betrifft, finden wir in der 
durch Gregor zitierten Passage aus dem zweiten Buch Adversus Eunomium"*3 
zwei nicht ohne Weiteres gleiche Aussagen. Basilius behauptet zuerst, dass das 
Wesen bei allen Menschen nur eines ist (ovcia dé mévtwv pica), wahrend sich 
die Eigennamen unterscheiden. In diesem Zusammenhang scheint Basilius 
das ,Wesen“ im Sinne der zweiten aristotelischen odcia zu benutzen. Gegen 
Ende des Passus fiigt er jedoch hinzu, dass er die odcia ,nun“ im Sinne eines 
ymateriellen Substrats“ (to dAMmov dmoxeivevov) versteht. Will er damit einen 
Bedeutungswechsel im Wort ovcia andeuten—daher vielleicht vov in seiner 


(Apologia 24, Vaggione 67,21 f.), da eine Wirkung dieser Art ,am meisten Gott ziemt“ 
(Apologia 23, Vaggione 64,16 f.). 

140 Basilius, Adversus Eunomium II 4 (SC 305, 20,11). 

141 CEIII 5,48 (GNo II 177,26-178,3). 

142 Vel. Aristoteles, Categoriae 5, 2a19-3b23. 

143 Basilius, Adversus Eunomium II 4 (SC 305, 18,1-20,13), zitiert oben, Anm. 63. Ahnlich auch 
Basilius, Adversus Eunomium 115 (SC 299, 226,34 f.). 
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Erklarung?!*4 Oder will er nur andeuten, dass er , jetzt“ das Wort ovcia anders 
als in der Theologie benutzt? In diesem zweiten Fall kénnten die beiden 
Aussagen von der odcia in unserem Passus zusammengenommen werden, und 
Basilius wiirde dann ein allen Menschen gemeinsames materielles Substrat 
voraussetzen. Dies scheint durch die unmittelbare Fortsetzung seiner Polemik 
bestatigt zu werden, wo Basilius als einen Beleg der ,gemeinsamen Natur“ 
(ths “owls Gdcews), d.h. der Homoousie aller Menschen (10 opootctov mavtwv 
a&vOepwmwv), den Bibelvers Hiob 33,6 (LXx) zitiert: ,Du bist wie ich aus einem 
Klumpen gemacht“ (x myAod Sijpticat ad ws xai Eyw).!45 Eine solche Vorstellung 
wirkt etwas befremdend, da die Stoiker, an die sie am meisten denken lasst, 
nicht ein gemeinsames Substrat als einen Trager (bmoxetyevov oder ovata) von 
mehreren qualifizierenden individuellen Eigenschaften vorausgesetzt haben. 
Zwei Individuen kénnen nicht das gleiche materielle Substrat teilen (wie wir 
aus dem Theon-Paradox wissen: dvo iSiws moi ext THS adTHS obotas aunyavov 
avotyvat).!46 Es sei denn, Basilius meinte so etwas wie die ,erste Materie aller 
Seienden* (7 TOv 6vtwv ndvtwv mewTY Ay) bei Zenon, die auch ovcta heifst.!47 
Etwas iiberraschend sagt hier Basilius zugleich auch, dass die odcia ,als 
bndotacts verstanden* wird.!48 Der Begriff Sdctaat¢ ist ndmlich in der spate- 
ren kappadozischen Theologie vielmehr dem Einzelnen bzw. den géttlichen 
Personen reserviert,#9 und sogar Eunomius wendet die tmdctaat¢ als die 
Bezeichnung der Selbstandigkeit des Heiligen Geistes an.!5° In seiner Polemik 
gegen Eunomius benutzt jedoch Basilius den Begriff badéo0taot¢ im Sinne der 
drei trinitarischen Personen nur einmal;!5! an einigen Stellen kann der Begriff 


144 So P. Kalligas, ,Basil of Caesarea“, 43; D. G. Robertson, ,,A Patristic Theory“, 12 f. 

145 Basilius, Adversus Eunomium II 4 (SC 305, 20,30-22,34). 

146 Philon von Alexandrien, De aetern. mundi 48 (SvF II 397). Vgl. dazu D. Sedley, ,The Stoic 
Criterion of Identity“, 267. 

147 Vel. Stobaeus, Ant. I 1,5a,2-5 (= SVF I 87). S. dazu M. E. Reesor, ,The Stoic Concept of 
Quality‘, 4o f. 

148  Vgl. Basilius, Adversus Eunomium II 4 (SC 305, 20,18). 

149 Vgl. dazu v. a. De differentia essentiae et hypostaseos (hg. v. Y. Courtonne, Basile, Lettres, 
I, Paris, 1957, Ep. 38, 81-92), sei dieser Brief nun Basilius oder Gregor zuzuschreiben 
(die Diskussion iiber die Verfasserschaft habe ich in ,Ad Ablabium“, 132, Anm. 6, 
zusammengefasst). Basilius unterscheidet in diesem Sinn die Undctacts von der ovaia 
deutlich z. B. im Brief 236,6,1-12 an Amphilochus (Courtonne III, 53), griindlicher Gregor 
von Nyssa, Ad Graecos (GNo III/1, 19-33). 

150 Vgl. Eunomius, Apologia 25 (Vaggione 68,17). So benutzt den Begriff ,Hypostase“ 
schon Origenes, wahrscheinlich nach Numenius, vgl. dazu M. Frede, ,Der Begriff des 
Individuums*‘, 45-47. Vel. natiirlich auch Hebr. 1,3. 

151 Vel. Basilius, Adversus Eunomium III 3 (SC 305, 154.4 f£.). 
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wohl das Individuelle bedeuten.5? Sehr oft kommt dagegen bmdctactg im 
Sinne von Subsistenz, Existenz, Realitat vor? einmal deutlich gleichbedeu- 
tend mit trapét.154 

Dies kénnte auch in unserem Zusammenhang der Fall sein, wo Basilius 
sagt, dass die Eigennamen (hier Petrus“) die einzelnen Umstinde aussagen, 
yvon denen jedoch keiner das Wesen im Sinne der Hypostase ist“ (@v oddév 
gotw ovata, wo W UmdcTACIG voouevy).!5> Basilius konnte dann meinen, dass 
keine der mit dem Namen assoziierten Eigenschaften die Existenz bedeutet 
(was fiir die Theorie der Eigennamen sehr interessant ware, da man damit 
die Schwierigkeiten mit ,Pegasus‘ und anderen Eigennamen der nicht exis- 
tierenden Fabelwesen lésen kénnte). Oder lasst sich da Basilius durch die 
(sehr verbreitete) Gleichsetzung von ovata und bndctacts verfiihren und fiigt 
die dndotacts als ein bloSes Aquivalent der odcia hinzu?!5® Oder benutzt er 
hier die dndctacts im Sinne des stoischen dmoxetuevov, d.h. letztlich auch mit 
der odcia gleichbedeutend?!5” Oder ist die Stelle sogar eine Korruptelle und 
sollte es dmoxeivevov statt bmdctacts im Text stehen?5® Oder aber, was eine 
weitere Méglichkeit ware, soll hier ein Bedeutungswechsel im Wort ovcta 
angedeutet werden: ,keiner dieser (Umstinde) ist jedoch das Wesen im Sinne 
der Hypostase“, d.h. im Sinne des Einzelwesens. Durch den Eigennamen ware 
damit weder das undifferenzierte Substrat (odcta als bAudv bmoxeiuevov), noch 
die Einzelhypostase (ovata als bndctaots) bezeichnet. 


152 Vel. Basilius, Adversus Eunomium II g (SC 305, 36,21); Adversus Eunomium III 2 (SC 305, 
154,40). 

153 Vel. Basilius, Adversus Eunomium I 5 (SC 299, 182,136); Adversus Eunomium | 15 (SC 299, 
226,33); Adversus Eunomium II 16 (SC 305, 65,39); Adversus Eunomium IL 19 (SC 305, 78,47); 
Adversus Eunomium III 7 (SC 305, 170,9). 

154 Vel. Basilius, Adversus Eunomium II 13 (SC 305, 50,28—-30). Vel. dazu J. Pépin, ,”" Yrapétc et 
bndctacic en Cappadoce", in: F. Romano — D. P. Taormina (Hg.), Hyparxis e Hypostasis nel 
Neoplatonismo: Atti del I Colloquio Internazionale del Centro di Ricerca sul Neoplatonismo, 
Universita degli Studi di Catania, 1-3 ottobre 1992, Firenze 1994, 59-78, hier 69 f. 

155 Vel. Basilius, Adversus Eunomium Il 4 (SC 305, 20,18). 

156 Zur Bedeutungsgeschichte des Wortes dmdotaat¢ einschlieflich seiner Gleichsetzung mit 
ovata vgl. H. Dorrie, , Ynootactc. Wort- und Bedeutungsgeschichte“, in: Platonica Minora, 
Miinchen 1976, 12-69, bes. 38. 

157 Vel. J. Zachhuber, ,Stoic Substance, Non-Existent Matter? Some Passages in Basil of 
Caesarea Reconsidered“, StPatr 41 (2006) 425-430, hier 426, Anm. 5. 

158 Zu dieser Lésung neigt Th. Bohm, der auch weitere textkritische Méglichkeiten nennt: 
Es konnte sich bei der Partizipialkonstruktion w¢ 9 trdctactg voounevy (bzw. 7 ws 
bmdctacts vooupevy) auch um eine Marginalie handeln, oder kénnte eine Negation <oby> 
hinzuzufiigen sein. Vgl. Th. Bohm, ,Basilius: Adversus Eunomium II 4: Eine untypische 
Verwendung von ovata und drdotaat¢?", StPatr 32 (1997) 72-80. 
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Wie wir sehen, istin unserem Basilius-Zitat und seinem unmittelbaren Kontext 
der ovcia-Begriff sehr unklar. Es ist weder eindeutig das materielle Substrat im 
stoischen Sinne, noch das zweite aristotelische Wesen, noch das Individuelle. 
Es kann jedoch unter Umstianden als dies alles interpretiert werden. 

c) Gregor. Anders als sein Bruder scheint Gregor in unserer Passage seinem 
Gegner eine relativ klare Auffassung der ovcia als des zweiten aristotelischen 
Wesens (manchmal auch als vats bezeichnet)!59 entgegenzuhalten. In die- 
sem Sinne versteht er das gleiche Wesen, das der unerzeugte Vater mit dem 
gezeugten, wenn auch ungeschaffenen Sohn teilt.1°° Um dieses polemischen 
Zweckes willen ist Gregor bereit zuzugestehen, dass dieses Wesen als Geist 
verstanden werden kann,!©! obwohl fiir ihn das gottliche Wesen grundsitzlich 
undefinierbar und mit keinem Namen fassbar bleibt. Ein solcher Name wiirde 
ndmlich die Antwort auf die Frage geben, was die Gottheit ist (xa86 gott tov 
doyov), namlich eine Definition.’6? Ein solcher Name kann nach Gregor wegen 
der Unbegrenztheit des géttlichen Wesens jedoch nicht genannt werden.!® 

Auch die unkérperlichen Seelen teilen nach Gregors Auskunft ein gemein- 
sames Wesen und sind in diesem Sinne dyoovata (ohne deswegen auch materi- 
ell und verganglich zu sein).!6+ Die Engel tragen unterschiedliche Namen nicht 
wegen ihres unterschiedlichen Wesens, sondern dank ihrer mannigfaltigen 
Tatigkeit.165 

Sogar wenn Gregor die durch Eunomius angegriffene Passage des Basilius 
zitiert, ist er bereit, die odcia statt als ein ,materielles Substrat“ (so Basilius) eben 
,nicht als ein materielles Substrat“ (od 16 bAmov dmoxeiwevov) zu charakterisieren, 
und dadurch die ovcix dem zweiten aristotelischen Wesen anzupassen.!66 Dass 
diese Anderung schon Eunomius gemacht hatte (nach dem hier der Basilius- 
Text wohl zitiert wird), ist nicht besonders wahrscheinlich, weil er an einer aris- 
totelisierenden Korrektur seines stoisch beeinflussten Gegners wenig Interesse 
haben konnte. Oder wollte er doch den Text zuerst fiir sich iiberhaupt sinnvoll 


159 Vel. CE 115,35 (GNo II 173,1); CE III 5,41 (GNo II 175,12); CE Ill 5,42 (GNO II 175,22); CE II 
5,44 (GNO II 176,14 f. und 24); CE III 5,48 (GNo II 177,28); CE III 5,63 (GNo II 183,21 und 23); 
CE III 5,64 (GNO II 184,5). 

160 CETII5,42 (GNO II 175,23). 

161 CETII5,17-18 (GNo 11 166,2-24). 

162 CETII5,60 (GNo II 182,8). 

163 CETIII5,55 (GNO II 180,1-12). 

164 CETII5,62 (GNo I1183,5-17). 

165 CETIII5,63-64 (GNo II 183,17-183,11). 

166 CEIII 5,22 (GNo II 168,1 f.). Vgl. oben, Anm. 63. S. dazu D. L. Balas, ,The Unity of Human 
Nature in Basil’s and Gregory of Nyssa’s Polemics against Eunomius‘, StPatr 16, 1976, 275- 
281; R. Hiibner, ,Gregor von Nyssa‘, 474. 
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machen, bevor er gegen ihn polemisierte? Dies scheint nicht dem Stil der ganzen 
Polemik zu entsprechen. 

Wenn Gregor die Ausfiihrungen des Eunomius zum Bibelvers 2 Kor 3,17 
auslacht, bleibt es eher unklar, welche Auffassung von odcia er seinem Gegner 
eigentlich unterstellen will. Es ist nicht ausgeschlossen (wenn auch nicht ein- 
deutig klar), dass er eher die erste aristotelische obcia im Sinn hat, wenn er z.B. 
sagt: ,;Wie anders haben wir alle, die wir am Leben sind, am Leben einen Anteil, 
als durch das (eigene?) Wesen (tf odcig)“?!67 Ahnlich spricht Gregor auch vom 
»Wesen des Petrus“ (1) odcia tod Tléteov), das mit seinem neuen Namen nicht 
geandert wurde,!6* wobei schwierig zu entscheiden ist, ob er das erste oder 
das zweite Wesen meint. Diese eher seltenen Stellen andern jedoch nichts an 
dem Eindruck, dass Gregor, wenn nicht anders angefiihrt, mit obcia das zweite 
aristotelische Wesen meint. 

Mit einer gewissen Vereinfachung kann daher zusammenfassend gesagt 
werden, dass Eunomius am meisten der aristotelischen Anwendung des 
Begriffes otcia nahe kommt, in der die erste ovcia die konstitutive Rolle spielt 
und die zweite ovata nur von ihr ausgesagt wird, wahrend Gregor meistens 
eher die zweite ovcia« im Sinn hat (wie immer er sie auch versteht).!6° Basilius 
bekennt sich zwar zum stoischen ,materiellen Substrat“, in seiner Theologie 
lasst er sich jedoch von einer (porphyrianischen?) Aristotelisierung der stoi- 
schen Ontologie beeinflussen und rechnet mit so etwas wie dem immateriel- 
len zweiten Wesen und den immateriellen Eigenschaften, die dieses Substrat 
als Einzelhypostasen erkennen lassen. 


Schluss 


In unserer Passage seiner Polemik hat Gregor einerseits eine (durch Origenes 
inspirierte) Theorie der christlichen Bibelexegese angeboten, wobei er fiir den 
,yeigentlichen Sinn“ der Schrift den Heiligen Geist als ihren Inspirator und Herrn 
erklarte und dabei zugleich den Geist als eine Hypostase vom Geist als dem 
Wesen differenzierte. Andererseits hat er statt der Unterscheidung gezeugt/ 
ungezeugt, anhand derer Eunomius das ungleiche Wesen des Ungezeugten 
und des Eingeborenen beweisen wollte, die Differenzierung geschaffen/ 


167 CEI 5,4(GNO II 161,21 f.): tivt yap HAA Kal ody! TH ovola Tod Cy retExouev Unavtes of ev TH 
Chy bvtec; 

168 CE III 5,52 (GNO Il 179,12 f.). 

169 Die Diskussion iiber Gregors Auffassung der Universalien habe ich andernorts 
zusammenegefasst, vel. ,Ad Ablabium, 145-149. 
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ungeschaffen herausgearbeitet, die dem Sohn die gleiche ungeschaffene 
Gottheit (im Sinne der Natur oder der zweiten aristotelischen ovata) wie dem 
Vater zuschreibt. 

Obwohl Gregor mit seiner Theorie der doppelten Aussage des Namens 
einen interessanten Beitrag zur Debatte iiber die Semantik der Namen geleis- 
tet hat, schenkte er leider der Auffassung der Eigennamen, die fiir Basilius mit 
im Spiel war, in unserem Passus wenig Aufmerksamkeit. Dieses philosophi- 
sche Versehen hat sich auch in der Trinitatslehre gerécht, wie sie in Gregors 
Polemik vorkommt. Die Bezeichnungen der Hypostasen werden hier namlich 
von anderen Aspekten, die ,um die Gottheit herum gesehen werden‘, nicht 
deutlich unterschieden. Eine solche Differenzierung, die Gregor in seinen 
anderen Schriften kennt,!”° wird in unserem Passus nur fiir die Aussage ,Geist“ 
im Sinne der Hypostase und im Sinne des Wesens duchgefiihrt. 


Appendix: Die Gliederung von CE III 5 
I Die pneumatologische Interpretation von 2 Kor 3,17 


1-7 Der Geist ist nicht mit dem Wesen identisch 
8-16 Die Theorie der Bibelinterpretation 
16-18 Der Geist als Wesen 


II Gezeugt/ungezeugt versus geschaffen/ungeschaffen 


19-25 Basilius’ Beispiel der Eigennamen 

26-31 Gott kann nicht geschaffen sein 

32-38 Gott kann gezeugt sein 

39-49 Die gegensatzlichen Namen 

50-55 Die menschliche Herkunft der Namen 

56-60 Die Doppelaussage der géttlichen Namen 

61-64 Auch die unk6rperlichen Dinge kénnen eines Wesens sein 


170 Vgl. die Abhandlung De differentia, falls Gregor ihr Verfasser ist (vgl. oben, Anm. 149); 
Ad Graecos (GNo III/1, 21-33); Ad Ablabium (GNno II /1, 55-57). 
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Michel René Barnes 


The stated purpose of CE III 6 is to establish the Son’s equal eternity with the 
Father. Judgment on the reality—or lack thereof—of the Son’s eternal exis- 
tence proved to be, in the fourth century, a decisive standard by which the full- 
ness of the Son’s divinity was measured. Alexander of Alexandria’s declaration 
of the Son’s full eternity triggered Arius’s doctrinal revolt against his hierarch. 
I believe that the controversy over the catchphrase, “There was when he was 
not” is a controversy waged using a slogan which all sides recognized as a token 
expressing the fundamental issue at stake. Whether one party or another actu- 
ally used the slogan was irrelevant in the face of the real question of the Son’s 
eternal existence as compared to God the Father’s. The doctrine that “the Son 
is not truly eternal as the Father is” is a belief that Arius, Eusebius of Caesarea, 
Acacius, and Eunomius all have in common—a fundamental, non-negotiable, 
insight. Gregory shares with Alexander of Alexandria and Athanasius (and 
many others) the belief that the Son is truly eternal as the Father is—likewise 
as a fundamental, non-negotiable, insight: “Eternal Father, eternal Son”. 

The means by which Gregory accomplishes his purpose of establishing 
the Son's equal eternity with the Father is predominantly through arguments 
of inner-Trinitarian causality. In the fourth century positive statements of 
Trinitarian doctrine using aetiological models was an accepted, traditional 
way of expressing Trinitarian theology. Moreover, Eunomius’s argument for the 
non-eternal existence of the Son is given in terms of causality: in his Apology 
Eunomius argues that the energy that produces the Son is temporary, with a 
beginning and end, and for this reason no product of that energy can be eter- 
nal. (The understanding that an effect ceases to exist when its cause ceases to 
exist is known as synectic: even prior to Eunomius, it is tied, as I have shown 
elsewhere, to a strong use of “energeia’).! 

Richard Vaggione has argued that Book III of Gregory’s Contra Eunomium 
engages the third book of Eunomius’s response to Basil’s criticism of the 
Apology (in his CE Il 1-29).* In book three of his later work Eunomius develops 
and defends his original arguments as they begin in c1z of the Apology; Part 
6 of Gregory’s Third Book is in response to Eunomius’s recent elaboration of 


1 M.R. Barnes, “The Background and Use of Eunomius’ Causal Language’, in: M. R. Barnes — 
D. H. Williams (eds.) Arianism After Arius, Edinburgh 1993, 217-236. 
2 R. Vaggione (ed.), Eunomius: The Extant Works, Oxford 1987, 94-95. 
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the argument he originally offered in Apology 15-17. In Apology 15 Eunomius 
argued that the Son is not begotten out of nothing or from underlying mat- 
ter, nor is the Son from God’s essence, but the Son is the product of God’s will 
alone. In Apology 16 Eunomius argued that terms of production are not attrib- 
uted to the Father as they are attributed to human production. In Apology 17 
Eunomius argued that God is called “Maker” in a sense that excludes the need 
for pre-existent material for Him to build with; and that God is called “Father” in 
a sense that excludes the presence of passion in the act of begetting. In making 
this argument in c17 Eunomius uses analogos for the only time in the Apology 
in order to characterize the relationship between God’s activity of Father and 
human activity of father, or God being called “Spirit” as the angels are called 
“spirits”. Gregory’s argument in Part 6, of course, makes strong use of his notion 
of analogical predication. However, while Vaggione’s thesis does indeed reveal 
a proportionate congruency among Eunomius’s Apology 15-17, Basil's Contra 
Eunomium I1.11-13, a section of the reconstructed third book of Eunomius’s 
Second Apology, and Gregory’s Part VI of Book Three of his Against Eunomius, 
in the end Vaggione’s thesis is not borne out overall by consistent cases of pro- 
portionate congruencies between Gregory’s book III and Eunomius'’s Apology. 
However, from Vaggione’s thesis I draw the working conclusion that a proper 
reading of Gregory's Book Three requires looking through his text into three 
texts that lie behind (or beneath) it, each such text penetrating into the next: 
Eunomius’s original Apology, Basil’s Contra Eunomium, and Eunomius’s Second 
Apology. 

In CE III 6 Gregory offers a number of arguments that modern scholars 
recognize as characteristically and distinctively “Gregorian”: for example, 
Gregory’s list of the four senses of “generate” and their analogical application 
to Trinitarian aetiology; his description of the relationship between Father 
and Son as a “koinonia’”; his division of all being into uncreated and created 
(as opposed to the polar ontological categories of uncaused and caused that 
go back to Parmenides); his description of the divine life as adiastemic; and 
his strong assimilation of God’s productive capacity to his being. I would add 
to this list that in this work Gregory gives the definitive pro-Nicene exegesis 
of Heb 1,3. Furthermore, I will suggest, at the end of this essay, that in CE III 6 
Gregory employs a previously unremarked upon rhetorical-polemical strategy 
for dealing with those bishops who prior to 381 had been “on the wrong side’— 
a strategy of his own making. 

To begin properly, we should notice that Part Six of Book Three represents 
Gregory returning to the more Trinitarian subject matter of the first two parts 


3  Vaggione’s hypothesis is subject to verification or falsification. 
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of Book Three, and a turning away from the Christological questions that have 
been the subject matter of Parts Three to Five. Nyssa cites so little of Eunomius 
in Part Six that it is impossible to say with certainty that his return to Trinitarian 
matters is an effect of his following the order of the work by Eunomius he is 
refuting. The Eunomian statement that drives Gregory’s argument in Part Six 
is that before the Son was generated He did not exist. Some of the arguments 
and key concepts that Gregory employs in Part Six are to be found in Parts One 
and Two of Book Three. In Part Six, for example, Gregory denies any diastema 
between the Father and Son; he rejects the notion of any passion in the divine 
generation; he builds upon the logic of the unity of existent and power; and 
he speaks of the koinonia between the Father and Son: these are all arguments 
he made earlier in Parts One and Two of Book Three. It is, I believe, Gregory 
himself who decides to return to the questions surfaced in Parts One and Two, 
and not Gregory merely following the twists and turns in the text written by 
Eunomius. I have the very tentative suspicion that Gregory’s return to the ques- 
tions he had treated earlier is the result of his having read more writings on 
the Trinity after he finished Parts One and Two and had dealt with Eunomius’s 
Christology in succeeding parts. 

Gregory begins at 23 by quoting Eunomius’s words that before His beget- 
ting, the Only Begotten did not exist, and that the Only Begotten exists before 
all other things. For Gregory, the key proposition here by Eunomius is that 
God the Word once was not (24-26).* Gregory replies that Eunomius’s doc- 
trine can be refuted by properly understanding what “generation” means. 
Here, at lines 27-31, Gregory gives his well-known four senses of generation. 
First, “generation” is used of material production by a craft or art (as when 
in On Perfection Gregory says that creation was “generated” by God). Second, 
“generation” is used of reproduction by a biological nature. Third, “generation” 
is used of a production that neither requires nor produces change in the cause 
(such as radiance or fragrance), and, fourth, the word is used where the cause is 
immaterial but the effect is material (e.g., the immaterial mind produces a sen- 
sible, spoken word). 

The first and the second senses of generation were recognized earlier by 
Eunomius in his Apology and presumably in the Second Apology: to call God 
“Father” does not include the notions of passion and material, as it does 
for humans; we do not mean by calling God “Spirit” what we mean by call- 
ing the angels “spirits”. So too, when we call the Son “offspring” and “thing 
made” the sense of these terms is determined by the fact that the Son alone 


4 AllEnglish-language quotations in this essay of Book Three are taken from Stuart Hall’s new 


translation. 
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is the offspring and thing made directly by God’s will. Everything else is made 
by the Son.5 

Eunomius’s account of analogical attribution is, in fact, disingenuous. The 
first analogical predication that Eunomius speaks of is the one between God 
and creation, but he then offers these examples as the basis for an analogical 
predication between the Son and the rest of creation. Eunomius argues that 
since everyone agrees that God is not a father in a physical, passionate way, 
and yet still we piously call him Father and mean it in some way, then it fol- 
lows that we understand predicates of the Son (such as “thing made’) differ- 
ently than when they are attributed to creation in general. If we use the term 
“Father” with some sense other than its literal or ordinary one, then all terms 
used of the “Son” are used with senses other than their literal or ordinary ones. 
Eunomius point here is that if we call the Son a “thing made” we do not mean 
that He is a “thing made’ with the same sense that everything else that is called 
“thing made’ is so called. 

When we compare Gregory’s list of the four senses of generation to the two 
types of aetiologies Eunomius refers to when he speaks of God, namely, maker 
and father, we see immediately that Gregory’s development is to add the third 
and fourth types of aetiologies, namely, a production that neither requires nor 
produces change in the cause (such as radiance or fragrance), and production 
where the cause is immaterial but the effect is material (most notably, a word). 

The third kind of cause, i.e., radiance or emission, apaugasma, corrects our 
understanding of begetting by making clear that we are thinking of a genera- 
tion in which the begotten is from the Father and always with the Father, the 
way a scent is from an odor and always with the odor. This combination of 
“from” and “with” guarantees that there is no diastema between the Father and 
the Son. Gregory previously made the argument in CE III 1 that there is no dia- 
stema between the Father and the Son, but there his argument is based upon 
the immateriality of the Father. This is a different argument, one I will return 
to momentarily. 

The fourth type of generation, namely, where the cause is immaterial but the 
effect is material, is exemplified principally in the word. When Gregory applies 
this kind of aetiology to the Trinity he says specifically that the term “Word” 
(Logos) is not taken from ordinary usage, but from the prologue to the Gospel 
of John. The first line of the prologue names all the relationships implicit in the 
emission model of generation: the Word is with the Father, from the Father; 
the Word is with and from the Father from the beginning. Eunomius’s original 
Apology, however, contains no references to John 1,1: indeed, Eunomius never 


5 Apology 16-17 (Vaggione 52-55). 
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refers to the Second Person as the Logos in that entire work.® The “third book” 
of the Second Apology as provided through Gregory’s quotations contains 
no citations of John 1,1. Eunomius’s late use of John 1,1 in his Expositio simply 
quotes parts of the passage, and does not offer any exegesis.” We thus may have 
reason to believe that it was Basil and Gregory who introduced JoAn 1,1, per- 
haps following Basil of Ancyra.® 

I return now to Gregory’s third type of generation: radiance or emission. 
The relative prepositions in John 1,1 state in the specific case of the Word the 
aetiology which is stated in a more general way in the third type of cause. This 
type of cause is the paradigmatic aetiology of “with and from’—which is what 
Gregory wishes us to take from the physical illustrations. Gregory first referred 
to this kind of causality in lines 12-14, his argument there being the Son repli- 
cates the entirety of the Father’s existence just as radiance replicates the sun; 
just as there is no dark side of the sun, there is also no shadow in the Father’s 
Image, the Son: he is a complete image of the Father. This is Gregory's exege- 
sis of Heb 1,3, which he quotes at line 12. Language from Heb 1,3 shows up in 
Gregory’s description of the third kind of generation—namely, “radiance of 
glory”—but the most important—and most lengthy—working of the Hebrews 
passage comes in lines 50-53a. At this point in III 6 Gregory again quotes 
Eunomius saying that the Son “did not exist before his own beginning’—and 
then Gregory offers a coup de grace criticism: if Eunomius maintains that the 
Son had a beginning, then he is proposing a light that did not always shine, that 
is, a light that was not always able to shine. 


6 Sesboué remarks as much in Basile de Cesarée, Contre Eunome, SC 305, Paris 1983, 63, n. 2. 

7 There is, however, an interpretation of the title Logos that is attributed to Eunomius by Cyril 
of Alexandria in his Thesaurus: there are five fragments provided by Cyril as Assertio x1x. 
(See Vaggione, Eunomius: The Extant Works, 183-184). In those fragments Eunomius rejects 
Logos as an appropriate title for the second person for a number of reasons: e.g., a word has 
no real, separate existence; the Son is not to be identified with any one property of the Father 
such as Word, Power or Wisdom, because these properties have no separate existence. These 
arguments sound anti-Marcellan or anti-Photinian; I suspect that they are statements late in 
Eunomius’scareer, after he returns from exile in 370 and aligns himself for political reasons 
with the Homoians, whose bread and butter was anti-Marcellan and anti-Photinian theology. 

8 Itis important that we take note of the way Basil and Gregory emphasize the relationships 
of the Word from God and with God. Reading John 1,1 for its relative prepositions has a his- 
tory in the Marcellan controversy: Marcellus read John 1,1 as if it said that the Word was in 
God; Eusebius of Caesarea pointed out that no such preposition occurs in the line, and that 
the relationship communicated to us by John is that of the Word with God. See Eusebius’s 
Ecclesiastical Theology 1114. Gregory’s focus upon the Eusebian and the anti-Marcellan empha- 
sis on “the Word with God” is more sustained than Basil's (at Against Eunomius II 1-17.) 
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Gregory’s argument turns on his understanding that the author of 
Hebrews—the “Apostle’”—has described the Son’s relationship to the Father 
by the analogy of a power to an existent: as long as the existent is what it is, it 
has this affective power by which it is identified and without which it ceases 
to be itself. Gregory asks Eunomius how we can imagine a light without radi- 
ance that is still a light. On the contrary, a light qua light must shine, and God 
qua God must have His Power, the Son. The question of the full and co-eternity 
of the Son turns out to be resolved as a question of power physics through 
the authority of Heb 1,3. This is not a weak solution: the identification of glory 
with light is traditional, and is indeed very strong in the theology of Gregory of 
Nazianzus. The continuity between source and light that Gregory gleams from 
apaugasma and his scriptural examples seem to result from a plain sense read- 
ing of the text, which results in an elegant doctrinal combination of technical 
philosophy and common sense. If we add to the fact of the strong role Heb 1,3 
plays in Gregory’s polemical exegesis the fact of the importance of Heb 1,3 for 
Origen’s Trinitarian theology, then we can see that the scriptural passage is an 
important one to claim for one’s own Trinitarian theology.? 

In point of fact, in the extant literature Eunomius never suggests that we 
imagine the case of a light that does not always shine; so far as we know, 
Eunomius never exegeted Heb 1,3, much less confronted the contradiction to 
which Gregory points.!° Eunomius would have recognized the example as a 
case of power physics, and, as I have argued elsewhere," his notion of divine 
aetiology does not attribute this kind of causality to God: God’s nature is not 
and cannot be productive. The absence of any such arguments from Heb 1,3 
in Eunomius’s theology gies rise to a question: is Gregory simply indulging 
himself in rhetorical hyperbole? Is Gregory’s voiced suspicion that someone 
might propose a light that does not shine, an odor with no fragrance, a case of 
Gregory playing out a reductio ad absurdum? The answer to those questions 
turns out to be “No” if we look farther afield than Eunomius. I quote now from 
Eusebius of Caesarea’s Proof of the Gospel: 


9 On First Principles I 2,8. See my account of Origen’s doctrine of the generation of the 
Son—and the role of Heb 1,3 in that account—in M. R. Barnes, The Power of God, Aivayc 
in Gregory of Nyssa’s Trinitarian Theology, Washington, D.C. 2001, 11-124. 

10 _—- For a possible exception to this statement, see the last fragment in Cyril’s Assertio viii, 
in which Eunomius may be arguing against an interpretation of the scriptural passage 
like Gregory’s. Vaggione (The Extant Works, 182, in note 3) says only that in the fragment 
Eunomius is “perhaps” alluding to Heb 1,3. 

11 Again see my “The Background and Use of Eunomius’ Causal Language’, here p. 235. 
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For he is the radiance of the eternal light, and the unblurred mirror of his 
activity, and the image of his goodness. [Here Eusebius quotes Heb 1,3. | 
Except that the radiance is inseparable from the light of sense, while the 
Son exists in Himself in his own essence apart from the Father. And the 
ray has its range of activity solely from the light, whereas the Son is some- 
thing different from a channel of energy, having his being in himself. And, 
moreover, the ray is coexistent with the light, being a kind of complement 
thereof (for there could be no light without a ray): they exist together and 
simultaneously. But the Father precedes the Son, and has preceded him 
in existence, inasmuch as he alone is unbegotten .. .! 


In short, Eusebius cites Heb 1,3 and says: The Son is generated as radiance from 
a light, except that radiance is coexistent with light, and we do not believe any 
analogous thing about the Son’s relation to the Father: a fragrance never begins, 
but the Son does. Eunomius never made this argument, but Eusebius did. 
Gregory has restated in a doctrine of Eunomius’s in the language of Eusebius 
of Caesarea and the Homoian theology that flowed from him through Acacius. 
Gregory has read Eusebius off Eunomius: the original Apology is no longer 
the first layer of reference in the inter-textual reading of Gregory’s Against 
Eunomius III 6; Eusebius of Caesarea’s Proof of the Gospel is. The immediate 
result of this reading is to transform Eunomius’s statement into one that uti- 
lizes power causality in contradiction to itself, which is what Eusebius’s argu- 
ment does. The other effect is to bring Eusebian theology into the debate with 
Eunomius, a point I will return to below. 

Both Gregory and Eusebius use the exegesis of Heb 1,3 to connect their 
account of divine generation to their understanding of what the term 
“monogenes” means. Eusebius’s judgment is that “monogenes” means that 
there is only one Son, just as there is only one fragrance from its source. 


... the Son of a Father who is one must also be one. For we should have to 
agree that from the one fragrance of any particular object that breathes 
it forth, the sweet odor shed forth on all is one and the same, not diverse 
and many... while the sweet odor that is begotten, possessing its own 
character, imitates in the highest degree possible the nature of that which 
produced it by its own fragrance .. .1 


12 Proof of the Gospel IV 3 (148d), trans. W. J. Ferrar (ed.), Proof of the Gospel, London 1920, 
167-168. Eusebius’s exegesis of Heb 1,3 begins at IV 3 (147b). 
13 Proof of the Gospel 148d, p. 168. 
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Not everyone would agree that a fragrance imitates its source: this is Eusebius 
dissembling against the power physics of Heb 1,3 just as he did earlier when 
he said that the Son is to the Father as a radiance is to a light—except that 
radiance always accompanies light but the Son does not always exist with the 
Father. (There is more unity between radiance and a light, or fragrance and its 
source, than there is between the Son and the Father.) Eusebius’s argument 
then is that we learn from Heb 1,3 that the Father has no other Son because by 
his uniqueness the Son reflects the oneness of God: mono-genes is the corre- 
late to mono-theism. 

By contrast, in lines 41-45 Gregory explicitly argues that the term 
“monogenes” refers to a unique type of generation which shares no properties 
with other types of generation, except by analogy. Gregory implicitly argues 
that the term “theos” refers to a unique type of being with shares no properties 
with other kinds of being. In each case the class answering to the term is occu- 
pied by one member: in neither case can one speak of a degree or kind of the 
class. The term “monogenes” cannot be attributed to an existent on the basis 
of it being a kind of only-begotten; the term “theos” cannot be attributed to an 
existent on the basis of it being a kind of God. Gregory’s insistence on the uni- 
vocal sense of “only begotten” and “God” stand against Eunomius’s argument 
that “theos” can be used in two senses: the unbegotten God and the Begotten 
God. Gregory argues that there is either God or there is not-God. Similarly, the 
term monogenes means that no form of generation that describes any other 
case but the Son of God can be used literally of the Son’s generation: all attri- 
butions of shared generation are used of the Son’s origin only by analogy or 
simile. Emanation is to light as the origin of the Son is to God. Scripture pro- 
vides the analogies, exegesis controls the limit of each analogy. The correct way 
to understand each kind of generation is by interpreting it in the light of all the 
other kinds of generations offered by Scripture: “beget” is interpreted in the 
light of “emanate” which is interpreted in the light of “made”. This kind of exe- 
getical binding is endorsed by Origen when he discusses, in his Commentary on 
John, the different titles used of the Son. Origen complains that some people 
have chosen the name “Logos” as their preferred title for the Son, and use it 
as a sufficient name: Origen is complaining about either the Apologists or the 
Monarchians or presuppositions they have in common. Origen argues that the 
title Logos is truly scripturally-based only when it is understood in relationship 
with all the other scriptural titles for the Second Person.“ Gregory is using a 
similar argument: any given scriptural term for the Son’s generation must be 
understood in relationship with all the other scriptural terms for the Second 


14 Commentary on John 1123-157. 
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Person’s generation. One uses the whole class of titles or terms not because 
each is ultimately synonymous with the other, but because each title is dif- 
ferent. Eunomius, by contrast, argues that “make’, “create”, and “beget” are in 
fact synonymous.!5 

Gregory’s understanding of the unique character of the way the Father 
causes the Son is part of his response to another aspect of the problem of speak- 
ing about the Father as the origin of the Son: there is in the tradition no word 
which refers exclusively to the divine form of production—every term used of 
the Son’s origination is used for other origins. The fact that there is no received 
term for divine production—that is, no word used only and exclusively for 
divine production—means that no single terms can be identified with the 
unique act of divine production. This, I think, is why Gregory’s description of 
the different ways “generate” can be used of God is momentarily shocking to 
a post-Nicene reader: we expect there to be a term used for no other causality. 
This expectation fueled premature scholarly discoveries of the existence of a 
distinction between gennetos and genetos. However, what eventually occurs 
in pro-Nicene polemic is the reservation of a word for this unique act, and 
what occurs in anti-Nicene polemic is the declining of such a reservation: for 
Eunomius, as, coincidentally, for Arius, “beget” and “create” can be used inter- 
changeably, as long as neither term means exactly the same thing when used 
of the Second Person as when used of all other existents. 

For Gregory (in lines 41-45) when the four analogical cases of generation are 
taken together they give us, through their mutual-correction, the notion of a 
kind of generation which is unique, which is unlike each of the four individual 
types of generation, and indeed unlike all other kinds of generation. We arrive 
at a notion of generation which we can apply to nothing else but the Son, 
which is what pro-Nicene Trinitarian theology needs: the title “Only Begotten” 
means that nothing else is generated in the same way as the Son is generated— 
the aetiology of His origin has no other instance.!® Statements like “a creature, 
but not as other creatures” can now be seen in their full equivocation. 


15 +See R. Vaggione, “Ovby w¢ év TH yevvyratwv: Some Aspects of Dogmatic Formulae in the 
Arian Controversy’, StPatr 17 (1982) 181-187. 

16 The Nicene reservation—or reduction—of divine generation to one term causes 
problems in the development of pneumatology: if there is a unique act of divine 
production, and “begotten” names it, then what is left over for the origin of the Holy 
Spirit? Another “unique” form of divine production and another univocal term naming 
it? It is true of language that we can have a term for “something I know not what”: for 
some linguistic theorists that insight provides the meaning of the word “noun”. “Spiration” 
is an agreed-upon term for an act that is very nearly “something I know not what”: without 
the high confidence of the kind of meaning attached to the term “begotten” Pro-Nicene 
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The last point I want to make about Gregory’s account of divine aetiology 
comes from a glossing of his argument at lines 66-80, where Gregory intro- 
duces the distinction between uncreated and created being, a distinction 
that loomed large in CE Book One. All things that exist can be divided into two 
classes, Gregory says: created and divine. It is the mark of the created to have a 
beginning, middle, and end. If we attribute even one distinguishing feature of 
created things to the divine ousia, all other attributes of creation follow, since 
any one such attribution places divinity in the realm of antinomies—that 
God has no opposites, no more or less. Here Gregory restates his more usual 
term of “uncreated” as “divine”. The distinction between divine and created is 
offered without the second, coaxial antinomies of intellectual and material. 
Uncreated and created are used here as ontological or aetiological categories: 
there are no moral or psychological connotations. Gregory is positing mutually 
exclusive categories of caused and uncaused, the former drawing its existence 
from the latter, the latter causing the existence of the former. This is a peculiar 
argument for Gregory to make at this point, since he has already given us his 
list of four senses of generate, at least three of which he applies, albeit analogi- 
cally, to the origin of the Son. It is peculiar argument to appear now because 
Gregory means to locate the Son squarely on the side of the divine, uncreated, 
uncaused, although he has just given us ways to think of the Son as caused. 
However, as we continue to read we discover that Gregory has identified 
caused with created via the axiom that everything created has a beginning—as 
well as a middle and an end. Gregory’s emphasis on the non-diastemic aetiol- 
ogy between a light and its brilliance, or an odor with its fragrance, then comes 
to the fore logically. If the generation of the Son was (or is) continuous with the 
existence of the Father, then the Son has no more a beginning than the Father 
does: he has an origin, but he does not have a beginning. Lacking duration, 
the Son is neither “caused” nor “created” according to the sense that Gregory 
has given these terms. In a way this argument by Gregory was already accom- 
plished in CE IIl 1, when Gregory argued that in divine generation there is no 
diastema between Father and Son. Whatever Eusebius of Caesarea said, nei- 
ther is there any diastema between light and its brilliance. Just as importantly, 
whatever Origen taught about the character of divine productivity, there is an 
interval of will between God’s nature and some of His products, that is, those 
products we generally call created. Created things may be said metaphorically 
to await the gift of existence, for their existence must indeed be given to them 
by God at some point in time. 


pneumatology comes dangerously close to asking for a belief in two “I know not what” 
aetiologies that are nonetheless distinct. 
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Against Eunomius III 6 is the first of three of Gregory’s anti-Eunomian writ- 
ings that feature the exegesis of Heb 1,3 in support of the doctrine of the Son’s 
full co-eternalness with the Father. The second text is Gregory’s Refutatio, writ- 
ten late 383 or early 384. In this work, Gregory makes the now-familiar argu- 
ment that Heb 1,3 testifies that the Son was always with the Father, for to say 
otherwise requires the assertion that light can be without radiance. 


Before the brightness neither was there any glory, for concurrently with 
the existence of the glory there assuredly bears forth its brightness; and it 
is impossible in the nature of things that one should be severed from the 
other, nor is it possible to see the glory by itself before its brightness. .. .!” 


The third anti-Eunomian writing in which Gregory argues for the doctrine 
of the Son’s full co-eternalness with the Father on the basis of the aetiology 
described in Heb 1,3 is his short work De Fide ad Simplicium, for which there 
seems to be no scholarly consensus as to its date, except that it is post 381. 
In that work Gregory argues that the Father is never without the Son, for it is 
impossible that glory should be without radiance, as it is impossible that the 
lamp should be without brightness. I believe that De Fide dates from shortly 
after the Refutatio on the basis of the maturity of its pneumatology, but I have 
no strong judgment that De Fide follows, rather than immediately precedes, 
the Refutatio. The one point about dating the text that I do want to insist upon 
is that CE III 6, the Refutatio, and the De Fide were written near in time and 
share the same argument for the Son’s eternity, an argument that does not 
occur—it goes almost without saying—in other polemical Trinitarian writings 
by Gregory, such as Contra Eunomium | and II, and short works such as On Not 
Three Gods.'® CE III 6 is written after Constantinople, 381; the Refutatio is writ- 
ten after the emperor’s call for creeds in 383.19 


17 See Ref. 10 (GNO II. 355,17). 

18 At Perf (GNo VIII.1 188) Gregory cites Heb 1,3, and understands “splendor” to refer to 
the union between Father and Son (Gregory goes on to cite Phil 2,5-7.) While Gregory 
understands the passage as testifying to the unity and equality of the Father and Son, he 
does not present the passage as describing a divine aetiology. 

1g Gregory does refer to Heb 1,3 and the radiance model for the begetting of the Son in his 
Commentary on the Song of Songs. His comments there suggest that the original polemical 
use of the passage was not Gregory’s; rather, that Gregory came across this exegetical 
argument in the writings of another author. I believe that that author was Athanasius; 
I say this as a scholar with no commitment to a narrative that has Athanasius as the font 
of “Nicene” theology and which thus presumes his influence upon the Cappadocians. It 
would be best for me to say that Gregory discovering a sympathetic polemical exegesis of 
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At the beginning of this article I promised to reveal Gregory employing a 
rhetorical-polemical strategy of his own making for dealing with those bish- 
ops who prior to 381 had been “on the wrong side’. Of course, the most famous 
rhetorical-polemical strategy used by a fourth century bishop of Nicene sym- 
pathies was Athanasius’s reduction of his opponents to “followers of Arius” or 
“Ariomaniacs”. Whatever the historical merit of Athanasius’s reduction—and 
there is littlke—he was able to argue from the position that whatever his oppo- 
nents thought they believed, in fact their position reduced to that of Arius. This 
charge required a refutation by Athanasius’s opponents—something more 
substantial than the argument at Antioch, 341, that no bishop followed the the- 
ology of a presbyter. For my present purposes the key feature of Athanasius’s 
“invention of Arianism” is that Athanasius rhetorically divided the Trinitarian 
world into “with him” or “against him’—and those “against him” were cast 
out until they had taken positive steps to become part of the solution and not 
part of the problem. I have shown elsewhere?° that most Greeks of Nicene 
sympathy— including certainly the Cappadocians—did not use Athanasius’s 
strategy. Moreover, there is no Greek Nicene strategy of reducing the theol- 
ogy of one’s opponent to that of Eunomius. Gregory is a good example of the 
non-use of this strategy: he never says that whatever his opponents thought 
they believed, in fact their position reduced to that of Eunomius. This dis- 
cretionary silence is maintained by Gregory even while he refutes doctrines 
that have nothing to do with Eunomius’s theology all under the heading of 
“against Eunomius”. 

My conclusion is that Gregory intentionally refutes Eusebian and Homoian 
theology under the umbrella of refuting Eunomius while never suggesting a link 
between those theologies and Eunomius’. His purpose is to give his opponents 
an opportunity to disclaim their own discredited theology, which was under 
Imperial condemnation since 381, by declaring the problematic doctrines as 
“Eunomian’: thereby siding, without humiliation, with Gregory and the win- 
ning side at Constantinople, 381. We know from the episode of Gregory’s forged 
letters between Basil and his uncle Gregory that he abhorred confrontation. We 
know from numerous episodes that Basil had no such scruples. We also know 
that Gregory was thought to be too accommodating to members of condemned 


Heb 1,3 in Athanasius’s theology may be the only case of Athanasian influence that I can 
presently recognize. 

20 M.R.Bames, “The Fourth Century as Trinitarian Canon’, in: L. Ayres — G. Jones (eds.), 
Theology, Rhetoric and Community, Studies in Christian Origins, 1, London, New York 1997, 
47-67, here 56-61. 
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theological parties, for following Antioch, 379, Gregory was accused of the 
very thing of which Basil accused Paulinus in ep. 263—namely, accepting fol- 
lowers of Marcellus into communion indiscriminately. (See Gregory’s ep. 5) 
I am thus proposing this hypothesis: that after 381 Gregory argued in such a 
way as to give repentant non-Nicenes a way to condemn their old errors with- 
out having to acknowledge those errors as their own.”! There is a precedent 
for the contrast I am drawing between Athanasius’s and Gregory's methods 
of dealing with those bishops who had been, in the past, on the wrong side: 
in the West Lucifer of Caligari argued that those bishops who had signed the 
Imperially sanctioned creeds of 359-360 were to be deposed; Hilary of Poitiers 
argued that those bishops should be given a chance to sign the Nicene creed. 
Lucifer’s strategy failed miserably to unseat the Homoian bishop Auxentius of 
Milan, and thereafter Hilary’s tactic became the norm, at which point Lucifer 
schismed. Gregory’s approach is like Hilary’s, not like Athanasius’s, Basil's, or 
Lucifer’s. I do not mean to resurrect the hoary old cliché of Basil as the “mean 
Cappadocian” and Gregory as the “nice Cappadocian”: I mean to say that Basil 
and Gregory responded to their defeated opponents differently, and, more 
importantly, a rhetorical response crafted in the pre-381 reality might not 
function effectively in a post-381 reality. I present this thesis about Gregory’s 
rhetorical-polemical strategy in CE III as a way of raising the question of what 
is Gregory's rhetorical strategy after 381, that is, how does Book III reflect the 
new reality of anti-Nicene theology generally being in eclipse and Eunomius in 
particular being past his political crest.?? 


Book Three of Gregory Contra Eunomium is a complex work, not only in 
terms of the variety of texts it responds to simultaneously, but in terms of the 
variety of doctrinal themes it addresses. Furthermore, while the theology of 
Eunomius is undoubtedly the work’s principal target, it also engages a broad 
field of opponents, some of whom Gregory wants to refute and drive out of the 


21 ‘I believe that if Basil had been alive in 381 there might not have been a “concord” of 
western and eastern pro-Nicenes in that year, given that the two episcopates the emperor 
held up as normative in Trinitarian theology were bishops that Basil specifically refused 
to have full communion with: the sees of Rome and Alexandria. One may argue that later 
Theodosius did not place the same emphasis on communion with Rome and Alexandria 
as he did in 381, but any such later change of emphasis does not negate the fact that in 
380-381, Theodosius did indeed regard these two sees as normative. (See the Imperial 
promulgations in the Theodosian Code for February 28, 380, and July 30, 381.) 

22 See R. P. Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus and the Nicene Revolution, Oxford 2000, 324-330. 
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Church; others of whom, if I am right, Gregory wants refute and return to com- 
munion. This motivation on Gregory’s part, its relation to the post-381 Imperial 
and ecclesiastical environments, as well as the pronounced inter-textual char- 
acter of Contra Eunomium III, raise for us questions on the substantial role 
of rhetorical strategies in the work. The theological depth and breadth of this 
book surpasses anything that Gregory had written before it. 


Time, Eternity, and the Generation of the Son: 
Contra Eunomium U1 7 


Johan Leemans 


1 Introduction 


With only 23 pages in Jaeger’s GNO-edition book 7 is one of the shortest of 
CE III. Thematically it continues the reflection of the previous book about the 
begetting of the Son and what this means for his relationship to the Father. In 
CE Ill 7 especially the time-issue is central: Gregory is adamant in underlin- 
ing that there is no ‘before’ or ‘after’ within the deity; that there is no distance 
whatsoever between Father and Son. 

Just like other parts of CE III, this book too has a strong refutational charac- 
ter. Essentially, Gregory starts from quotations, paraphrases or brief summa- 
ries of Eunomius’ Apologia apologiae to demonstrate in great detail why his 
opponent is wrong. The structure of Gregory’s argumentation is therefore to a 
considerable extent determined by this ‘dialogue’ with Eunomius:! This results 
in an overall meandering structure which is not so easy to follow. The continu- 
ous back and forth between the two opponents is reinforced by the frequent 
use of oppositional logic. Very often Gregory’s argumentation proceeds on the 
basis of presenting two mutually exclusive alternatives so that acceptance of 
one automatically results in a rejection of the other. 

With only about a dozen of instances,” Scriptural quotations and allusions 
are used in CE III 7 less frequently than in other parts of CE III and really much 
too minimal to influence the structure of this part of his work. No exten- 
sive interpretations of key-verses here but a rather sparing use of biblical 


1 M. Cassin, “Contre Eunome III: Lexégése structure-t-elle l'argumentation?’, in: M. Cassin — 
H. Grelier (eds.), Grégoire de Nysse: la bible dans la construction de son discours. Actes du 
Colloque de Paris, 9-10 février 2007, Paris 2008, 73-88; M. Cassin, L’écriture de la controverse 
chez Grégoire de Nysse: polémique littéraire et exégése dans le Contre Eunome, Paris 2012, 
24-28. 

2 CEI 7,2 (John 1:1 [GNo II 215,13-14]); CE Ill 7,23 (Psalms 54:20 [GNO II 223,11]); CE II 7,40 
(Psalms 125:2 [GNO II 229,22]; Luke 22:35 [GNO II 229,22-23]; Matthew 25: [GNO II 229,23]); 
CE Ill 7,43 (John 10:38; John 14:10 [GNO II 230,20-21]); CE II 7,51 (Acts 3:15; John 14:6 [GNO II 
232,28]); CEI 7,52 (John14:10 [GNoO II 233,21]); CEII 7,56 (Genesis 1:1 sqq [GNO II 234,25-26]). 
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borrowings. Usually they fit and reinforce the argumentation but one doesn't 
get the feeling that it is his major source of inspiration. 

There is not so much room for Scripture in III 7 but there is, in line with his 
elder brother Basil, much more attention to polemical, dismissive language, 
against Eunomius in person, or against him and his supporters.? In some lon- 
ger passages Gregory gives his polemical language and creativity free rein. As 
we will see, the opening of III 7 provides a beautiful example but also later on 
one cannot but admire Gregory’s polemical ingenuity. What to think of a pas- 
sage such as the following: “Who is so free from the concerns of life that he can 
devote himself to listening to the nonsense of our opponents’ words and our 
battle with nonsensical things? Yet, because for those seized with impiety, the 
deceit, like a deep and wash-resistant dye, is imprinted in the depth of their 
hearts, let us apply just a little more effort to our argument, in case we can 
cleanse their minds of this evil stain of theirs”.4 Thus, he denounces his oppo- 
nent’s views as nonsense while at the same time making the transition to the 
next part of his argument. Something similar happens at III 7,55, where Gregory 
is making the transition to the final part of III 7: “The shadow-boxing of our 
adversaries about the term ‘unbegottenness’, vainly based on non-existence, 
is a quite futile error. However, if there is further need to drag into the open 
the whole absurdity of the book, let a little more time be given to the debate”.® 

Besides these more extensive examples, placed at key points in the flow of 
the argument, this strategy of denunciation and rejection is also sustained by 
the use of a polemical terminology throughout the writing: Eunomius’ “new 
philosophy’, or, ironically, his “scientific method”; Eunomius is “the word- 
smith’, he is exhibiting “lack of original thoughts”.® All of this is not new and 
it is also present in the other books of the CE III but it is good to underline 
it once more. After all, this polemical language helps to create and support 
the unquestioned proposition that he (Gregory) is representing the “correct” 


3 See M. Cassin, Lécriture de la controverse, 57-11 for a systematic survey. 

CE III 7,24: tig yap tocodtov edaxoros Ex THY TOD Biov PpovTidwy we Ent tocodtov ExuTov Sodval TH 
AKPOUTEL THS TE LELTALOTHTOS TAV UrtEvavTiwy Adywv Kal THs NMETEPAS TPOS TH UaTOLA TPYLATO 
ans; GAN Erreidy Tots meoeiAyppevols TH doeBeta xabdmep tic Sevdoro1ds Bapy xai Sucexvirtos 
Hamat rot Sick BaBoug taig xapdioug Eynexcrvtal, MIKPdV ETL TH Adyw MpoTdiatplipwper, el Tw¢ 
SuvyPeinuev Tig Movypac avTHV Tats KNATSOS TAS WUXaG dmoppUrpat (GNO II 223,18-26). 

5 CE II 7,54-55: xat uatyv StanAavatat tav ToAcuovvtwy HUty y MEpl TO YUM THs cyevvnatac 
oxraproryic Stk TOV dvuTidpKTwr xeveBatodoa. Ma&Mov dé ci xoN Macon Eig TO EUqarvEs cryoryety THY 
atontay Tod Adyou, pucpov Ett cvyywenlytw mpocdatpiipat TH Sewenuatt (GNO II 234,611). 

6 Respectively CE II 7,7 (tv véov cogiav [GNO II 217,13]); CE III 7,22 (€« ths texvuciig Eddov 
[GNO II 222,21]); CE III 7,7 (tod Aoyoypagov [GNO II 217,15-16]; also in CE III 7,8 [GNo II 
217,20.25] and CE III 7,37 [GNo II 228,19 ]); CE III 7,8 (y xAomy [GNO II 217,22]). 
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theological view regarding the divinity of the Son whereas his opponent is not. 
Thus, it is much more than an obligate flourishing: it adds on a very substantial 
level to the persuasive power of the CE III. 

Besides its refutational character, the sparing use of the Bible, and its strongly 
polemical tone, also the historical-literary background should not be forgot- 
ten. CE Ill is the final element in an exchange in which not only Eunomius’ 
Apologia apologiae is crucial but also Basil of Caesarea’s Contra Eunomium, 
as the piece to which Eunomius was reacting in his Apologia apologiae. With 
regard to CE III 7 there seems to be much continuity: much subject matter 
had already been discussed in Eunomius’ Apologia apologiae and, before this, 
already in Basil’s CE II.” 

In what follows, I will present the main lines of Gregory's argumentation. 
I will follow the subdivision in sections proposed in Stuart Hall’s translation 
because it closely follows the indications for subdivisions Gregory is providing 
himself by introductory words or sentences.® 


2 Eunomius’ Fine Words About the Supremacy of God (1—7a) 


Gregory opens CE III 7 in medias res, continuing his ‘dialogue’ with Eunomius 
at the point where the previous part had ended. In doing so, he mixes polemical 
language, irony, and a logical argumentation with which one cannot but agree: 


Still Eunomius goes on to more high-flown language, elevates himself, 
and tries to say with hollow pride something worthy of the majesty of 
God. His words are like this: ‘For God, he says, ‘being the supremest Good 
of all, and superior to all, and free from all necessity . ..’9 (1). 


Gregory stops his quotation from Eunomius’ Apologia apologiae here because 
he senses an opportunity. Ironically he says: “How well the generous fellow 


7 See the survey in M. Cassin, Lécriture de la controverse, 29. 

8 Cf. CE Ill 7,7: 6 vov cig amddetEw tho ayxwotag tod Aoyoypdpov eravaraBwv dvoryvarcouat 
(GNO II 217,15-16); CE III 7,24: wixpov ett TH Adyw mpogdietoipwuev (GNO II 223,24-25); 
CE IIL 7,55: wucpov €tt cvyyweynoytw mpocdiatpipat tH Sewenuatt (GNO II 234,10—-11). 

9g CEIII 7,1: AW emt tovs bpyAotéepouc petépyxetat Adyous nal WeTEwplaacg ExVTOV Kal dyxwWaac ev 
Staxévy Muoymatt Aeyew entyetpel Tt TH Tod Geod peyaAorpenciag exdEtov. 6 SE A€yet Tolodtdv 
gott. Bed¢ yao Wr, pyal, 1 néavtwv eEoywtatov dyaldv xal mavtwv xpdtictov Kal md&ans dveyuns 
édev8epov (GNO II 213,1-8). 
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(...) brings his book to anchor in the haven of truth!”!° In speaking about God 
as the supremest Good (16 é€oxwtatov &ya8dv), Eunomius had of course the 
Father, the Unbegotten in mind. Referring to John 11, however, Gregory also 
includes the Son, the Only-begotten in the “supremest Good” Eunomius was 
speaking about. Thus, with the help of the locus classicus John 1: Gregory turns 
Eunomius’ quotation into an argument that supports his own viewpoint. He 
also hastens to add that the term “supremest” applies to Father and Son and that 
the superlative does not allow for any comparative meaning. There is no room 
for “lesser” or “greater” in God. One senses that, while writing his refutation, 
Gregory is on his guard to defend himself against a potential counter-attack, 
probably along the lines that the superlative “supremest” indicates exactly 
such a comparative degree within the Godhead (2). 

But Eunomius had more to say about the supremacy of God. Gregory refers 
to it as “his subsequent argument” (tov égetf¢ adtod Adyov). Since there is also 
similarity in theme and vocabulary (supremest good—free of necessity), this 
suggests that in Eunomius’ work the quotation followed almost immediately 
after the previous one:!! 


God, the supremest Good, inasmuch as no nature obstructs, nor cause 
compels, nor need impinges, both generates and creatively designs, in 
accordance with the supremacy of his own authority, having sufficient 
power to constitute the things that are made. If therefore all is good in 
accordance with his purpose, he decrees not only that what is made is 
good, but when it is good that it be made, if it is in fact a sign of weakness 
to do what one does not intend!” (3). 


In his response, Gregory of course agrees with ascribing freedom of action and 
initiative to God and he also concurs that God’s creation is good. Moreover, he 
continues his argument that the supremest Good is not just the Unbegotten 


10 = CE TI. 7,1: “arg 6 yevvddag (...) TH Atwevt TH dAnPelac eyxaSoppiler tov AdYov (GNO II 
213,8—11). 

11 Such “cross-references” in situating his reader within Eunomius’ Apologia apologiae by 
pointing out he is moving to a subsequent passage or a previous one are not exceptional. 
They may be found throughout the entire CE I-III (list in R. P. Vaggione, Eunomius: The 
Extant Works, Oxford 1987, 92). 

12 =CE IIL. 7,3: gyal yap dti tO eEoywtatov dyadv, 6 Gedc, &te pte PUoEwS EumodiCobons pte 
aitiog dvoryxaCoboys uyte xpelas xateneryovons, yews te xal Symtoupyel xata Thy tig Stas 
eEovalas Unepoyny THY BotAnaw dpxodcay éywv Sivaptv meds THY TAY ywvoKevwv avoTaOLV. Ei 
tolvuv mav KAAOV KATA THY ToUTOL BovANatY, Ov Udvov Td Yevduevov dpiZet KaAdV, AMAd Koll Ste 
yevéobat xardy, cimep dpa dob_eveiac TO motelv 6 yy BotAetat (GNO II 216,3-12). 
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but also includes the Only-begotten. And also with regard to the interpreta- 
tion of this quotation it nicely fits, for he is the One through Whom creation 
came about. He repeats this twice: once with reference to “the Gospel’! and 
once with a borrowing of Hebrews 1:2 (the Only-begotten who made the ages).!+ 
All of this is straightforward. But his main point here is different: he is espe- 
cially interested in the statement that the Creator made the creation when 
he willed it (6te éBobAeto). In his concern to safeguard the pre-temporal exis- 
tence of God he underlines that these temporal indications only apply when 
the Only-begotten had willed to set the temporal beginning for creation. Only 
then, notions such as ‘before’ and ‘after’ make sense. The divine nature itself, 
however, is of course without temporal extension. Envisaging the opposite “is 
work for those educated in the new philosophy”, he ends this section with 
biting sarcasm (7). 


3 The Absurd Notion that God Controls His Own Power (7b-14) 


Next Gregory moves a little bit back in the text of Eunomius to a point he had 
deliberately passed over.!6 The wordsmith, as he calls his opponent, wrote that 
the “supremest God, before the other things that are generated (gennéta), con- 
trols his own power’.!” Gregory’s discussion with this brief passage develops in 
three steps. 

To start with, Gregory points out that Eunomius copied this word for word 
from Philo. As such it doesn’t come as a surprise that Gregory would have 
detected “plagiarism” on Eunomius’ part; after all, he was well acquainted with 
Philo’s work. Its influence can, inter alia, be detected in the De vita Moysis and 
De hominis opificio, in parallels between his De virginitate and Philo’s De vita 
contemplativa as well as in certain concepts that are very similar. In CE III 5,24 


13. CEIIIL-7,5: 10 evoryyéAtov (GNO II 216,6). 

14 ~—CEIII.7,6: 6 povoyevig éott 8ed¢ 6 tovs aidvag momaas (GNO II 217,2-3). 

15 CEILI 7,7: 8ewpetv nove Tav THY veo cogiav meradevpevwv eotiv (GNO II 217,12-13). 

16 = CE IIL. 7,7: otov yap xdxetvo tol cipypevoic éyxeipevov brepeByv Exwv, mpd¢ TO TMPOKElLEVOV 
orevdwv, 6 vov cig anddetEw tic &yxwolas tod Aoyoypdpov ExavaraPav cvaryvacopot (GNO 
II 217,13-16). ET: “The kind of point, embedded in what he has said, which I deliberately 
passed over in my haste to reach my subject, I shall now take up again and spell out to 
demonstrate the cunning wit of our wordsmith’. 

17. CEI 7,8:'O yao Eoywtatos adtod 82d¢ mpd THv dw, pat, Sou yevvyntd, THs abtod xoatet 
Suvepews (GNO II 217,17-19). 

18 M. Mira, “Philo of Alexandria’, in: L. F. Mateo-Seco—G. Maspero (eds.), The Brill Dictionary 
of Gregory of Nyssa, SVigChr 99, Leiden 2010, 601-603. 
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Gregory had already accused Eunomius of plagiarising Philo but it is only here, 
in III 7,8—9 that he presents controllable evidence. David T. Runia has checked 
Gregory’s statement. He discovered that literally the same sentence does not 
occur in the extant writings of Philo and that Eunomius had probably be quot- 
ing from memory.'9 

In Gregory's opinion, Eunomius’ use of Philo indicates the poverty of his 
own thoughts. Even more so, however, it illustrates how his theology is a kind 
of “new Judaism’,”° how close it is to the doctrines of the Jews. This connection 
between Eunomius and Judaism is not unique: Basil had already made this 
link quite often and Gregory himself had done this already many times before 
in CE J and II. Yet, there is no reason to make too much of Gregory’s state- 
ments here: construing a lineage between a movement considered as heretical 
with Judaism is a common heresiological topos”! and it is maybe not neces- 
sary to see more behind Gregory’s statement here than the wish to discredit 
Eunomius. In his commentary on this passage, though, M. R. Barnes proposes 
to go a step further: Gregory would have recognized in Eunomius’ ideas about 
God’s own power (idia dunamis) a form of indirect causality, very similar to 
that in some Philonic texts.2? 

Gregory’s second comment on Eunomius text capitalises on the absurdity 
of the idea that God “controls his own power”. What is this power that he 
controls? How is he doing that? In whatever way it is explained, it always 
means introducing within the deity a second element, an element differ- 
ent from God himself. This endangers divine simplicity but is also absurd in 
itself: it would mean that God is controlling power only insofar as he is not 
power! Or it could mean that God divides the power which is in him, so that 
one part can control the other. “Such is Eunomius’ God: split in two and very 
complicated”? (10). 


1g __—D.T. Runia, Philo in Early Christian Literature: A Survey, Assen 1993, 244-247. 

20 = CEIII.7,9: tig véag Tovdaixycs (GNO II 218,4). 

21 M. Cassin, Lécriture de la controverse, 100-103 with reference to earlier literature. 

22  M.R.Bames, The Power of God: Dunamis in Gregory of Nyssa’s Trinitarian Theology, 
Washington, DC 2001, 228-229 (referring to De Abrahamo 24,122 [ed. L. Cohn, Philonis 
Alexandrini Opera quae supersunt, IV, Berlin 1902, 28]; De specialibus legibus 1 329 [ed. 
L. Cohn, Philonis Alexandrini Opera quae supersunt, V, Berlin 1906, 79] and De mutatione 
nominum 29 [ed. P.Wendland, Philonis Alexandrini Opera quae supersunt, III, Berlin 
1897, 161]). D. T. Runia, Philo in Early Christian Literature, 246, is more sceptical here and 
suggests indirect influence. 

23. CE III 7,10: totodtog 6 Evvoutov Gedc, Sipuns tig } moAvovVGeTOg (GNO II 218,19-20). Cf. 
A. Radde-Gallwitz, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssa, and the Transformation of Divine 
Simplicity, New York, NY 2009, 96-112. 
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Even more disturbing to Gregory is the temporal element, viz. that this 
controlling his own power occurred before the existence of the other genneta. 
Apparently, Gregory concludes, Eunomius must mean that it occurred also 
before the generation of the Son. It would mean something intermediary—an 
interval so to speak—intruding between the life of the Father and that of the 
Son. The latter would then no longer be the direct offspring of the former. All of 
this is inconceivable to Gregory. Moreover, it leads to the question: if this was 
an entirely freely chosen initiative of the Father, who controls his own power, 
why then would the Son’s generation have been delayed? (13-14). 


4 Eunomius’ Evasion About Why the Son’s Generation was 
Deferred (15-24a) 


According to Gregory, the only answer coming from Eunomius is the following: 


‘For it was right and proper, he says, ‘to beget the Son, just when he willed 
it, with no consequent cause for enquiry among thinking people about 
why it did not happen before’4 (15). 


Eunomius affirms the sovereignty of the Father’s will to beget the Son on his 
chosen moment. It is especially the apodictic way in which his opponent 
blocks all further inquiry and seems to resign to the principles of logical rea- 
soning he adhered to before, that provokes Gregory’s indignation. There also is 
a streak of bitterness in two quotations ascribed to Eunomius in which the lat- 
ter took Gregory’s brother Basil to task for convicting himself to ignorance (15). 
In the first section of his response to Eunomius, Gregory mercilessly makes fun 
of him: he, the man always willing to speculate about God and use the human 
potential to the full, now would close every inquiry or discussion by simply say- 
ing: he did it when he willed it and let there be no further debate about it. This 
is valid when speaking about animals, who act by their nature; or when speak- 
ing about human beings, who have to choose from many possibilities what 
to do when. But this is different with regard to God, who is beyond change, 
variation, and acquisition. It is inconceivable that he would chose something 
he didn't do before, that he would do something new, so to speak. Why would 
he delay things if his was the capacity to do it right from the start? Instead of 
arguing for God’s free will in this regard, Eunomius would much better accept 


24 CEI 7,15: tote yep, pyot, xadov xal mpemov yevvijaat Tov vidv, dte EBovAeTo, undepiac ex 
tovtov uty cEws eyywouevys Tots cHppOCW Tod Sid Ti pw TEdTEPOV (GNO II 220,5-8). 
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that the Son had always been with the Father than saying that he was added 
to him later on.25 

The second point he brings up focuses on the temporal aspect: one shouldn't 
inquire why the Son’s generation didn’t happen before. In line with what he 
had been saying all along (and what his elder brother had been arguing earlier 
against Eunomius),?° Gregory repeats that in God there is no before or after. 
The Lord existed with God already before all time. Hence it doesn’t make sense 
to raise even the question. Gregory ends this section with a last bite: “perhaps 
this is enough to refute those who need no adversary, but are overthrown by 
their own inadequacy”2” (24a). 


5 Eunomius’ Argument that Generation Ends as Well as 
Begins (24b—38a) 


Next Gregory moves a bit further in his opponent’s work. After the previous 
passages, Eunomius had inserted, “after the manner of his instructor Pronicus, 
some octads of abuse and insult’.2® Apparently Gregory was not the only one 
who knew how to use the language of polemics! 

The reference xat& tov madeutiy adtod Hpovvixov29 is problematic. In CEI 50 
a similar formulation occurs: tig Hpovvixou copiag yivetot pabytys.3° In some 
earlier literature an interpretation was sought in the direction of Pronikos 
being Eunomius’ teacher of shorthand. Arguments in favour are that in 
CE 150 it is said that Eunomius exercised himself in shorthand, that the use of 
the term natdevtyv in CE III 7,25 refers to a teacher in the sense of a person, and 
the fact that we know that Eunomius has been working as Aetius’ shorthand 
writer before he became bishop of Cyzicus.*! In his 1993 commentary on CE I, 
Jiirgen-André Réder took up the idea already launched at the end of the 19th 
century to see in Pronikos a figure from Gnostic mythology, which would also 


25 G.Dal Toso, La nozione di proairesis in Gregorio di Nissa: Analisis semiotico-linguistica e 
prospettive antropologiche, Patrologia 5, Frankfurt am Main 1998. 

26 Basil, Contra Eunomium II 16-19 (ed. B. Sesboiié — G.-M. de Durand - L. Doutreleau, Basile 
de Césarée. Contre Eunome suivi de Eunome: Apologie (SC, 305), Paris 1983, 61-75). 

27 CEIII 7,24: taxa wev andxpn xai tadta mped¢ dvatporyy TOV od SeoMevwv Tod MeoamaAalovtoc, 
ON O10 TH¢ (Stas AVTAV dtovias xaTATINTOVTWY (GNO II 223,16-18). 

28 = CEIII 7,25: xata tov nadevtyv adtod Hpotvixov dovvaptytous Twas Kal avapudotous UBpewv 
TE Kal AolSopnUdTwv OxTdAdac (GNO II 223,26—29). 

29 ~=H.C. Teitler, “Kurzschrift’, in RAC 22 (2008), col. 518-545, esp. 538. 

30 ~=CE150(GNO 139,16-17). 

31 ‘Socrates, HE II 35,14. 
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fit in quite nicely with the term oftas. For our passage it would mean, then, 
that Gregory attaches Eunomius for polemical reasons to Gnostic heretical 
doctrines. A similar connection is also made in CE III 9,54.3 Both solutions 
do not satisfy completely. All in all Gregory does not exhibit much detailed 
knowledge of Gnosticism in his writings and also in III 9 his main aim is on the 
polemical level, more than on the level of content. This makes, in my opinion, 
the balance tilting to the solution of Eunomius the shorthand writer. 

Whatever the exact interpretation of the Pronikos-issue, it is clear that in 
his systematic refutation of the Apologia apologiae, Gregory has jumped over 
some heavily polemical passages from his opponent’s writing.33 He continues 
at the point where Eunomius had moved again to the level of pointed dialec- 
tics and his use of syllogisms: 


Since every act of generating (yévvyatc) does not go on indefinitely, but 
finally comes to an end, those also who accept the generation of the Son 
are absolutely obliged <to envisage> that at some time he ceased being 
generated, and must not refuse to believe in his beginning; for things 
which have ceased to be generated have surely also begun. The cessation 
of being generated proves the beginning both of generating and being 
generated; and it is not possible for these people to refuse to believe it, 
both on the grounds of nature itself, and even more, of the divine laws.34 


This extensive quotation from Eunomius obviously offers quite some food 
for thought and discussion. Gregory develops his refutation along four lines. 
Firstly he points out a flaw in Eunomius’ syllogism. Eunomius speaks about 
“every act of generation” and jumps from there to the generation of the Son. In 
so doing he is applying human analogies to divine realities, which is unaccept- 
able. This first point—it is wrong to apply human analogies to the deity—is 
straightforward and surfaces time and again in Trinitarian theological treatises. 

Gregory’s second point follows from the first one. The human generative act, 
from coitus to the giving birth of a baby, follows the laws of nature. It obviously 


32 J.-A. Réder, Gregor von Nyssa, Contra Eunomium I, 1-146, Frankfurt am Main 1993, 203-204. 
33 CE II 7,24. 
34 CE Ill 7,26: m&oys yevvycews odx én’ &metpov extewouevys, dW’ Eig TL TEAOG KaTAANYOUCYS, 


**R® rote meradadat ToOTOV 


avdyun Ton Kal tods Mapade—apéevouc tod viod thy yéwnat 
YEvvapevov unde Tpd¢ THY doy ariotws Exel, THY MaVTALEVW TOD yevvacOat xai doEapLevwv 
TAVTWS: 1 YAP Tod yevvaoOat nadAc mretodtau TH te YEvvy Tews Kaul TOD Yewdoba THY dexny, 
xal ToUTOLS dmiotElv Odx EoTI Ex TE TIS PbaEwS avTH¢, Ett dé xal TAY Deiwy vouwv (GNO II 


224,4-14). See the note which Hall adds to his translation with regard to the lacuna. 
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has a beginning and an end and therefore involves an extension of time. It is a 
long process in which passion (pathos) is involved. God, however, is essentially 
apathés, passion-less.> With the application of the term apatheia to God, the 
early Christians did not imply a sort of divine non-commitment to the created 
world but sought to affirm Gods radical otherness.?® God is not as man. This 
is also reflected in what Gregory writes on the topic of the Son's passionless 
generation, which resurfaces quite often in his work.%” It has already been dis- 
cussed at length in CE III 2. Here, in CE III 7 Gregory is drawing on this earlier 
discussion, without adding much new elements. A complete discussion of the 
topic in Gregory’s oeuvre is beyond the scope of this paper. I will limit myself 
to presenting two relevant passages from outside the CE. 

In On Virginity, his earliest writing, Gregory considers virginity one of the 
paradoxical perfections of the increated divine nature. 


Indeed, it is a paradox to find virginity in a Father who has a Son whom 
He has begotten without passion. Moreover, virginity is comprehended 
together with the only-begotten God who is the giver of incorruptibil- 
ity, since it shone forth with the purity and absence of passion in His 
begetting.?& 


With regard to the Father and the Son, paradoxes abound: virginity is found in 
the Father who is at the same time Father of the Son as a result of a passion- 


35 In CEI,645 (GNO I 212,1) apatheia is mentioned as one of the essential characteristics of 
God which are universally accepted in the Church and which, therefore, also Eunomius 
would better accept instead of insisting on the agennésia (“unbegottenness”) as God’s 
essential characteristic. 

36 ~~ P. Gavrilyuk, The Suffering of the Impassible God: The Dialectics of Patristic Thought, 
Oxford 2004; F. Young, “Apathos epathen: Patristic Reflection on the Problem of Suffering, 
the Cross and the Incarnation: Response to a Public Crisis in the 4th Century’, in: 
T. Merrigan — F. Glorieux (eds.), “Godhead Here in Hiding’. Incarnation and the History of 
Human Suffering. Papers of the Fifth Leuven Encounters in Systematic Theology, Leuven 
2012, 101-118. 

37. In what follows, I draw heavily on J. Leemans, “Divine Apatheia in the Early Church: 
Gregory of Nyssa on the Passionless Generation of the Son’, in: T. Merrigan — F. Glorieux 
(eds.), “Godhead Here in Hiding” Incarnation and the History of Human Suffering. Papers of 
the Fifth Leuven Encounters in Systematic Theology, Leuven 2012, 119-131. 

38 De virginitate 2,1: 6 By nai napddoEov ev nati mapGeviav ebpioxecba TH xal vidv Exovtt xat 
dtya m&Boug yewwynoavtt. TH dé povoyevel eh TH Tio dpPapaciacg yoenyd cvynatorapBdvetat, 
Ouod TA xabap@ xai anabel THs yevvycews adTOD cuvexAdupaca (ed. M. Aubineau, Grégoire 
de Nysse. Traité de la virginité (SC, 19), Paris 1966, 263-266); ET taken from V. Woods 
Callahan, Saint Gregory of Nyssa: Ascetical Works, Washington, DC 1967, 10 (modified). 
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less generation. Moreover, this virginity is also said to be a characteristic of the 
Holy Spirit in whose purity and immortality it is included.*° Virginity and pas- 
sionless generation go well together and with the divine apatheia in common 
both belong to the essence of the divine nature and to the whole supramun- 
dane, transcendent order, the heavenly angelic powers included.*° Virginity 
was embodied in Mary and Christ's virgin birth! and ultimately constitutes 
the ideal in which men can participate if they try to live a life that corresponds 
to it.42 One can imagine virginity here as a sort of chain which connects the 
heart of the Trinity with the heart of human life, being for the Christian both a 
source of inspiration and a guide for the spiritual life. 

This passage makes clear how for Gregory his reflections and discussions 
about the Son’s passionless generation as developed in CE III are much more 
than an intellectual exercise in theology directed against Eunomius. Already in 
his earliest writings the ideals of virginity and apatheia belong to the founda- 
tion on which his theological project rests: a theological-spiritual reflection on 
human life, seen as a perpetual strife towards an ever-growing but never fully 
attained familiarity with and likeness to God.4# 

The issue of the Son’s passionless generation also surfaces in texts where 
one wouldn't expect it so readily. In his sermon Jn Theodorum, Gregory nar- 
rates how, during his trial before a court, Theodore rejects the pagan gods, con- 
fesses his belief in the Only-begotten Son of God, and declares his willingness 
to die because of this confession. One of the soldiers in his unit ridicules the 
martyr’s confession but gets back a witty answer: 


‘Theodore, has your God a Son? Does he beget, just like man, with pas- 
sion?’ ‘With passion’, he [sc. Theodore] said, ‘my God did not beget but 


39 ~—~ De virginitate 2,1 (ed. Aubineau, 264-265). 

40 Ibid. and De virginitate 2,3 (ed. Aubineau, 268-271). 

41 De virginitate 2,2 (ed. Aubineau, 266-269). 

42 De virginitate 2,3 (ed. Aubineau, 268-273). 

43 W. Volker, Gregor von Nyssa als Mystiker, Wiesbaden 1955, 257. 

44 Since W. Volker, Gregor von Nyssa als Mystiker, Wiesbaden 1955, this aspect of Gregory’s 
theology and spirituality is extensively discussed in the important monographs of H. Merki, 
‘OQuotwats 926: von der platonischen Angleichung an Gott zur Gottéhnlichkeit bei Gregor von 
Nyssa, Paradosis 7, Freiburg 1952; D. L. Balas, Metougia $00, Man’s Participation in God's 
Perfections according to saint Gregory of Nyssa, StAns 55, Roma 1966; E. Miihlenberg, Die 
Unendlichkeit Gottes bei Gregor von Nyssa. Gregors Kritik am Gottesbegriff der klassischen 
Metaphysik, FKDG 16, Gottingen 1966; V. Harrison, Grace and Human Freedom According 
to St Gregory of Nyssa, Lewiston, NY 1992; W.J. Smith, Passion and Paradise: A Study of 
Theological Anthropology in Gregory of Nyssa, New York, NY 2004. 
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I do confess the Son and I call his begetting fitting for God. You, however, 
o pitiable man with the intellect of a child, don’t you blush or hide due to 
your confession in a female god and your veneration for her, a mother of 
twelve children, a kind of very fertile goddess who just like a hare or asow 
effortlessly conceives and gives birth!’45 


Theodore’s pagan interlocutor is pretty straightforward: when Christians con- 
fess that God has a Son, how did his generation occur? Gregory's Theodore has- 
tens to point out that the begetting of the Son occurred not with passion, but 
in a manner which is fitting for God (theoprepeis). This passage indicates that 
Gregory’s main concern in affirming the Son's passionless generation was to 
ensure that divine transcendence be respected and the limits of human analo- 
gous language to speak about the divine be observed. 

From this follows Gregory’s third consideration: Eunomius is wrong in 
ascribing to the Son’s generation a beginning and an end. Where there is no 
time, there is no beginning and no end. The laws of nature, to which Eunomius 
had referred, do not apply here. 

All in all, Gregory’s argumentation is not particularly original, as he is fol- 
lowing the lead of his elder brother's Contra Eunomium in which he reacts 
against Eunomius’ Apologia. In this Apologia, Eunomius himself had said that 
the designations “Father” and “Son” do not by necessity mean that this beget- 
ting was a human and bodily one, involving passion. Eunomius defends that 
the Father’s act of begetting was a passionless one and underlines that this 
does not provide an indication of the Son’s essence. The act of begetting is 
not necessarily to be understood as a communication of essence as is the case 
between human beings but can also be understood in a relational, proportion- 
ate sense. In this vein, it is to Eunomius easily conceivable how the Father can 
be Unbegotten and the Son a created being, a thing made (poiéma).*® In his 
reaction to Eunomius, Basil agrees that analogous language should not be used 
to speak about God: the fact that human begetting occurs with passion does 


45 In Theodorum:”Eot yap, ey, Yids, @ Oeddwpe, 7 0G Od; xal yews exeivos, we dvOpwmog 
éumalas; Eumabas ev 6 €udc, Epy, Oedc odu eyvewyoev: HAd xai Yidov ouoroyH, xal Ceonpery} 
Réyw THY Yevvyow: od, ® vyTtIMdy Tov Aoytopov xat KOAte, obx EpvOprdc oddE éyxaAdnty xai 
OnyAElav Guoroyav Oedv, Kal wo untepa Swdexa Taldwv THY adTHY TpocKUVav, MOAVTOKEY TIVaL 
Saivova Kath Tovs Anywovds H Teg Bag edxdrwe xal eyxvioxouevyy xal dmotixtovcav (GNO 
X,1/2 66,18-67,3); ET taken from J. Leemans — W. Mayer - P. Allen — B. Dehandschutter, 
‘Let Us Die That We May Live’: Greek Homilies on Christian Martyrs, London—New York 
2003, 87. 

46 Eunomius, Apologia 16-17 (ed. R. P. Vaggione, 52-55). 
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not imply that this must also be the case with the Son’s generation. This gen- 
eration occurred in a manner fitting to God; “it was passionless, didn’t bring 
about division or separation and was beyond time’”.*” At first sight Basil and 
Eunomius seem to agree about the inappropriateness to use human analogous 
language to speak about the divine. Yet, they do so on the basis of opposite 
presumptions. This becomes clearer a bit later in the same writing, when Basil 
develops this line of thought more extensively. He stresses that Jesus called 
God “Father” and did teach us, humans, to do the same. This filial adoption 
does not mean, Basil adds, that God is Father to us in the same way than he is to 
the Only-begotten. Against Eunomius, Basil stresses that the Son’s generation 
was eternal and that this divine fatherhood is utterly different from the way 
he is Father to us, humans. From this ‘double fatherhood’ follows that it is not 
excluded that the Son is, in essence, more than a poiéma, as Eunomius holds. 
This, then, opens the way to argue for the Son’s close relationship to the Father, 
also on the level of essence.7® 

All in all, so far Gregory’s discussion of the Son’s passionless generation 
remains quite close to Basil’s exchange with Eunomius. Yet, in his Apologia 
apologiae, to which Gregory reacts, the Cyzicene bishop seems to have added a 
new element to the discussion. According to the quotation from his work given 
above (extant in Gregory’s CE III 7,26), Eunomius mentioned besides the “laws 
of nature” also “the divine laws” as irrefutable evidence for his position that all 
generation, including that of the Son, has a beginning and an end. According 
to Gregory, Eunomius refers here to the first Creation narrative. He quotes 
his opponent: 


‘God, he says, ‘when he intended the law about his creative action 
(démiourgia) to be laid down for the Hebrews, did not, at the end of his 
creative action prescribe the first day of its generation and belief in its 
beginning; for it was not the first day of its generation, but the seventh, 
which he appointed as the memorial of his creative action, the day in 
which he rested from his works’.49 


47 Basil, Contra Eunomium II 16 (ed. sc, 305, 60-65): ana}, aneptotov, ddtalpetov, dypovov 
(quote 64,1. 2). 

48 Basil, Contra Eunomium II 22-24 (ed. sc, 305, 88-99). 

49  CEIII7,35: BovAnfetc, pyaty, 6 Gedc tots ‘EBoaiots tov rept THs Sypioupylas evtuTwAYjvat vouov, 
[ov THY MEwWTHY TIS Yevvnoews Nuepav] TH TEAL THs SyLoupyiac Evamebeto Kal THs aeXHS THY 
TlotIv: Od YEP THY TEMTHY THs YevTEWS NEPA, GAA tH EBSduny, ev h xatemaveey dd THY 


REE 


Epywv, EOwxe *** thy Unduvynow Tic Snmiovpyiag (GNO II 227,22—228,4). See the note which 


Hall adds to his translation with regard to the lacuna. 
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In order to show that the Son's generation had a beginning and an end (in 
the sense of a cessation), Eunomius refers to the Sabbath commandment. His 
argument seems to have been that the Sabbath marks the end of the genera- 
tive act of creation. If the act of creation knew an end, why not the process 
of the Son’s generation? This seems to have been a new argument within the 
controversy between the Cyzicene and the Cappadocians. Gregory dismisses 
the argument as irrelevant to the topic of the discussion and pokes fun at his 
opponent: besides the Sabbath commandment he could have mentioned 
all other Jewish feasts and rituals as arguments. He names them all, all the 
feasts.°° In this way he is, indirectly, also reconnecting with the polemical asso- 
ciation between Eunomius and Judaism he had made earlier on. In my view, 
Eunomius’ argument about the Sabbath as the end of a divine generative act in 
fact doesn't receive from Gregory a fair hearing or an appropriate reply. 


6 Temporal Expressions are Meaningless when Time is Not Yet 
Created (38b—43) 


Next, Gregory mentions that he will not say much about “the subsequent 
passage”>! in Eunomius’ writing because he can agree with it (38). Unfortunately 
he is not quoting here but only summarising it in his own words. According 
to Gregory, Eunomius wrote that “one should not envisage anything interven- 
ing between the Son and the Father’.5? A statement Gregory has no difficulty 
with. Of course Nyssen seizes the opportunity to point to Eunomius’ incon- 
sistency: on the one hand this statement seems to mean he agrees with the 
immediacy in the relation between Father-Son, on the other hand he rejects 


50 CE III. 7,37-38: mocor xotl KAAat Mpd¢ Todto LapTupia TH Aoyoypcpw MapElOnaav obddev THC 
clones 1d¢ abotacw tod CytouLEevov AetmduEevant; Y Kata THY sySoyv TEepttoUy, y THY dCbuwV 
EPdoudc, 16 ev teccapecxadexaty Tod ceAnvatou Spduov pvatyplov, at tod xabapicpod buatat, 
Y Tepl TOV AEMPAV TaApATHEYOIC, O KPLOG, 6 MOTKXOG, N SduaAtc, 6 anomopmatos yivapos. el SE 
Tadta Méppw THY MpOKEIEvw gotly, MAC Evtdc Exetvo tod CytToupEvon, Aeyetwoav ol CyAwteal 
TOV Toudaixdv pvotypiwv (GNO II 228,18-27). ET: “How many more testimonies to this 
have been overlooked by our wordsmith, no less supportive of his case than the one 
stated?—circumcision on the eighth day, the week of unleavened bread, the ceremony 
of the fourteenth day of the lunar cycle, the sacrifices of purification, the ritual for lepers, 
the ram, the calf, the heifer, the scapegoat. If these later examples are far away from the 
subject, those so keen on the Jewish ceremonies must explain how the first one relates to 
the debate.’ 

51 CEIII 7,38: év tots eget (GNO II 229,4). 

52 CETL 7,38: wh detv péoov tt tod viod xai tod matpdc¢ Ewoetv xatacxevatwy SieEeow (GNO II 
229,4-5). 
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their close bond in making the Son subordinate. On the one hand one could 
deduce from this statement Eunomius agrees with the eternity of the Son, on 
the other hand he argues for his being begotten in a situation he did not yet 
exist. Gregory is of course capitalising on the opening Eunomius offers him 
with this text. Yet, prudence is necessary here. It is not a quotation but, at best, 
a paraphrase. Moreover, there is no context provided. As such the expression 
“nothing intervening between Father and Son” is quite neutral and may have 
had in the context of Eunomius’ writing a different meaning than the one 
Gregory is giving to it. 

In the remainder of this section (40-43) Gregory continues along the same 
lines of the opposition he construed. By saying that the Son was begotten when 
the Father willed it, Eanomius is bringing in a temporal element within the 
Son’s generation which is incompatible with its eternal character. It is logically 
impossible to Gregory to concede to Eunomius that the Son once did not exist. 
The eternal bond between Father and Son, as is present in John 10:38 (“The 
Father is in me and I am in the Father’; comp. John 14:10), does exclude this 
possibility altogether. The undivided bond between Father and the Son must 
mean that the Son was not begotten in time but before time. 


7 Eunomius’ Charge that Gregory Makes the Son ‘Unbegotten’ (44-53) 


From Eunomius’ point of view, stressing the unity between Father and Son as 
Gregory is doing, would be tantamount to saying that the Son is unbegotten, 
just like the Father. Gregory is not quoting Eunomius here but implies that his 
opponent had given sucha reaction. Something Gregory finds absurd of course: 
declaring that the Son, the Only-begotten God is unbegotten, is as absurd as to 
declare that the Father was begotten. Gregory denies ever having written such 
a thing and challenges Eunomius to come up with the passage (45-46). 

Then he presses on the issue to the heart of the matter. Indeed, he says, I 
envisage a close bond between Father and Son but this does not mean that the 
unbegotteness of the Father and the Son as Only-begotten are interchange- 
able or that every difference between these two is done away with. Gregory 
concedes that both he and Eunomius are using the title Unbegotten for the 
Father and Only-begotten for the Son. Gregory formulates his problem with 
Eunomius’ position in one clearly formulated sentence: “We do not of course 
accept, that because he exists begotten, for that reason he once did not 
exist”53 (47). Existence and non-existence, being and non-being, are mutually 


53 CE Ill 7,47: od phy eneidy yewyntds adtdv iva paper, TO uy eive adtdv mote Sik tobtov 
Trapade—oueba (GNO II 231,25-27). 
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exclusive to Gregory. Even if one admits change, at the beginning and the end 
of something that exists, always is being; and at the beginning and the end of 
what not-exists, there is non-being. Gregory gives the following example: if one 
were to think of that which is not in contrast to that which is, he may name 
differently that which is before its constitution and that which follows the dis- 
solution of what is constituted, but will reckon the meaning of both to be the 
same. What does that mean for the Only-begotten? In Scripture it is said that 
he is Life, Light, Truth, and so many more things. So it is absurd to combine 
with regard to the Only-begotten existence and non-existence. Logically this 
would mean that he who is Light, Life, Truth, would before and after also be 
the opposite: darkness, death, falsehood. Introducing time and distance within 
the deity and the oppositions to which it gives rise, leads to absurdities. John 
14:10 is adduced as support of this: “I am in the Father and the Father in me’. 
This verse makes admirably clear that “what is not, might not be thought of as 
in that which is, nor that which is, is in what is not’>* (52). The Son derives his 
existence from the Father and, reversely, nothing of the Father is to be under- 
stood outside the Son. In sum: there can be no distance, temporal or whatever, 
between Father and Son because of his begottenness.°° 


8 The Error of Supposing that All that the Son is Once Did Not 
Exist (54-64) 


In the last section of CE II 7 Gregory continues his reflection against Eunomius’ 
idea that from the begottenness of the Son it follows that there had been a 
moment that he didn’t exist. Oppositions do exclude one another by definition 
and cannot co-exist together. Where there is good there cannot be evil, where 
there is light there cannot be darkness, and vice versa. This simple truth is the 
fatal blow to the heresy’s saying: “It was then that the Father made Him, when 
he willed”.5® Because from this follows that before He made him, the Son, who 
is the Light and the truth and so many more good things, all these things appar- 
ently did not exist. Since we know that the Designer in his philanthropia made 
everything the world needed, this means that the world needed Light and truth 
and true spiritual Life. All of this did not exist because he surely must have 


54 CETL 7,52: wc otite tod py dvtog Ev TH Svtt voouLevou odte Tod dvtog Ev TH py Svtt (GNO II 
233,22—23). 

55 Onthe absence of an interval between Father and Son, see also Basil, Contra Eunomium I 
13 (ed. SC 305, 46-51). 

56 = CEI! 7,56: tote erotyoev adtov 6 mat ote NOEAyoe (GNO II 234,27). 
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made what did not yet exist. If he has made the Lord, who is Life, Truth, Light, 
it means that before Him there was only Death, falsehood, and darkness. “This 
then is what the wisdom of the heresy safeguards for the Father by dishonour- 
ing the Son’s eternity: it attributes to God the list of evils before the appoint- 
ment of the Son”.5” The absurd conclusion that follows from Eunomius’ idea 
that the Son was begotten later than the Father must be the following: “When 
the Only-begotten God is said by them to have been begotten later than the 
Father, their ‘unbegotten’ inevitably appears (...) presenting at the same time 
the thought of evil”5® (55). 

This invites, dixit Gregory (!), from Eunomius the following reply: “But, 
the Father too is total Virtue and Life and unapproachable Light, and every 
sublime thought and word; so it is not necessary to postulate, when the Only- 
begotten Light did not yet exist, the corresponding darkness in opposition’? 
(61). This saying is introduced by a simple phési, just like many other quota- 
tions from Eunomius. Jaeger prints it in spread text, like all other quotations. 
Yet, I am inclined to agree with Stuart Hall that we have rather to do with a 
fictive interlocutor who comes up with the self-evident counterargument. For 
indeed, why would it follow from what Eunomius says that there is by neces- 
sity darkness and evil in God before the Only-begotten was made? After all 
God is Virtue, Light, and Life! Exactly my point, Gregory shoots back to his 
imagined opponent! Precisely because God is Virtue, Life, and Light, there is 
no need at all to posit, as Eunomius is doing, an in between, as intervening, as 
time, space or distance between him and the Only-begotten. It is indeed, much 
more logical to see continuity then discontinuity between Father and Son. The 
Father of Truth did not make truth when it did not exist but, on the contrary, 
being himself the Fount of Truth he radiated the Only-begotten light of Truth. 

Gregory concludes book 7 of CE III with unbroken self-confidence: “the blas- 
phemy of those who say that the Son first came into being later than God by 
creation, is comprehensively refuted’®° (64). 


57.  CEIIL7,59: tabta totvey H copia thc alpecews Sweopopel 7H matpl S av dtyscZet tod viod td 
Kidtov, TOV TAY KaKdY KaT&ACYOV 710d THC TOD viod dvadetEEwS mpoadyovda TH FE@ xarl mortol 
(GNO II 235,28-236,2). 

58 = CEI! 7,55: tod yap povoyevobs Ge08 botepov peta Tov NaTEpa yeyevvyjcbat nap’ adTHV AeyouEevov, 
edploxetat Kat’ dvayuny TO eyevvyntov adTHY, (...) THV xaKdv THY Evvolav cuvepaivov (GNO II 
234,115). 

59 CE III. 7,61: Ad xal 6 mathe, pal, xal navteAns eotw dpe xal Coy xeul dmpdartov PAC xat 
Tedevte TH WPHAK vorpmatd te xeul Svopata- ws [yy etvort dveeyuny, Ste Td Uovoyevés PAC ow Hy, 
TO KATAMNAoV Ex TOD Evavtion voetabat cxdto¢ (GNO II 236,14—19). 

60 = CEIII. 7,64: wo mavtayobev tay totepov TH Ded Sid uTIcEews TOV VIdv Mpoyeyevijabat Acyovtw 
THY PAacoyptov éreyyeo8at (GNO II 237,16-18). 
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9 General Conclusion 


In this book 7 of Contra Eunomium III Gregory continues his controversy 
with Eunomius. The passionless pretemporal generation of the Son, the 
absence of any interval (a tertium quid) between Father and Son, the mean- 
ing of “unbegotten” and “eternal” are some of the main elements constitut- 
ing the read thread of the argumentation that is developed. Much of the main 
structure is determined by quotations from his opponent's writing to which 
Gregory is reacting. Many elements were, in some form or another, already 
present in Basil of Caesarea’s Contra Eunomium Il but Gregory has reworked 
and rephrased them into something new. To this end, he is drawing on a huge 
reservoir of polemical terminology and using surprisingly few Scriptural quo- 
tations. We have seen that in his Apologia apologiae Eunomius had brought 
into his ongoing controversy with the youngest of the Cappadocian Fathers 
the new element of the Sabbath commandment as an argument that the Son’s 
generation had a beginning and an end. We have witnessed that Gregory is 
reacting in a somewhat evading, even clumsy way, to this new argument. All of 
this bears, in our opinion, witness to the living and dynamic character of theol- 
ogy and theological controversy in the final decades of the fourth century AD. 


Life from Life: The Procession of the Son and the 
Divine Attributes in Book VIII of Gregory of Nyssa’s 
Contra Eunomitum 


Giulio Maspero 


Introduction 


It is commonly affirmed that CE 1 is dedicated to Trinitarian problems, while 
CE II is dedicated to philosophical ones, particularly in relationship to lan- 
guage. For this reason the latter would not have been popular in monastic 
circles after the 5th-6th centuries, even to the point of omission! and conse- 
quent confusion, which was resolved by the edition of W. Jaeger.? CE III would 
have been dedicated to Christological problems instead. This general divi- 
sion is obviously justified, even if theological analysis of Gregory’s arguments 
leads one to recognize a true and proper theological synthesis in CE III, which, 
from Christological questions, returns through the analysis of the divine 
names and attributes to Trinitarian doctrine. The result is a new metaphysi- 
cal understanding of the ultimate foundation of reality that is consistent with 
Trinitarian revelation. 

This commentary on Chapter VIII is organized as follows: After a presenta- 
tion of its contents, the fundamental concepts will be situated in light of the 
structure of Eun III. From here, we will propose the central thesis of the con- 
nection between the attributes, processions, and intra-Trinitarian relations. 
This connection can be deduced from the insistence with which, throughout 
the entire work, Gregory connects derivative language of Nicene origin with 
his reflections on the names of God. The study of the formula Life from Life, 
which appears in the conclusion of Chapter VIII, will help to situate Gregory’s 
doctrine in the context of hermeneutics of the Nicene Creed. We will then con- 
clude by proposing the development of a new ontology as a possible interpre- 
tive key for Gregory’s work. This ontology, made possible by the revelation of 
the One and Triune God in Christian salvation, is founded in the dimensions 
of person and relation. 


1 Cf. GNo II xviI—xviil. 
2 Cf. E. Cavalcanti, Studi eunomiani, Rome 1976, 67-105. 
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Content 


The text of Chapter VIII can be divided into an ironic incipit that situates the 
discussion in an apophatic framework; an exposition of five of Eunomius’ argu- 
ments accompanied by Gregory’s responses, which are basically reductions ad 
absurdum, and two final positive sections. One could say that Gregory moves 
from defence to attack, presenting, from the reality of Christian salvation, an 
extremely strong ontological conceptualization that ties the divine attributes 
to the God’s Trinitarian dimension. 

The text can be divided into the following points (classic numbering in 
parentheses, with GNo references at the end of each line), which will be expli- 
cated below: 


1. Exhortation (1-4): The Ant and the Trinity. Natural 238,1-240,4 


Apophatism 

2. Eunomius’ First Argument (5-12): the Names of door, 240,5-243,11 
way, and light 

3. Second Argument (13-23): Eternal Life and 243,13-24 
Generation 

4. Third Argument (24-31): Generation is Separated 247,14-250,21 
from the Father 

5. Fourth Argument (32-42): The Son is not Properly 250,21-254,25 
Son 
Fifth Argument (43-53): The Son is Servant by Nature 254,25-259,2 
Gregory’s Conclusion (54-58): Generation and 259,3-261,3 
Filiation 

8. Metaphysical Complement (59-64): Substance and 261,4-263,6 
Existence 


1) Exhortation. Apophatism, which for Gregory does not only regard God, but 
every creature, is the starting point. The incapacity to express the nature itself 
of an animal as small as the ant immediately shows the fallacy of Eunomius’ 
claim of “having reached the knowledge of what exists” (8,3: 238,19-20). The 
being of the ant, which had already been used together with the mosquito in 
GNO II, 94, 23-24 (2,130), is treated from the perspective of the concept of life, 
immediately implicating reference to generation. 


2) Argument I. Eunomius says that Christ is defined as door, way, and light. This 
would demonstrate that God’s substance can be understood, since through 
Christ one can rise up to the Father. There is thus a reference to a metaphysical 
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conception that unites, in a continuous manner, the First Principle and the 
world, through an ontological ladder that can be climbed by thought. But 
then, Gregory responds, one could cite all the other names, such as stone, rock, 
spring, and tree. “He who is above every name becomes many-named for us, 
with titles according to his various acts of kindness” (8,10: 242,10-11). He is 
called light when He chases the shadows, life when He gives immortality, and 
path when He leads to truth. The radical difference between the gnoseologi- 
cal conceptions of Eunomius and Gregory enters into play here: While for the 
first, following Platonic and Neoplatonic tradition, there is a necessary connec- 
tion between names and things,? for the Cappadocians, names correspond to 
actions, while substances are inexpressible in their metaphysical depth. 


3) Argument II. Of the various divine attributes, Gregory focuses his attention 
on life, because Eunomius maintains that the Son is something other than 
eternal life. For him, one must proceed beyond generation in order to reach 
Being and eternal life (8,14: 243,25—-29). If this were true, however, faith would 
be in vain. What almost disgusts Gregory is that Eunomius sought eternal life 
there where the Only-Begotten God is not (8,15: 244,13—15). This is at the centre 
of Chapter VIII: If Eunomius is right, Christ lied when He said that He is life, 
or else He is simply not eternal life. If this were the case, however, He would 
participate in what is typical of the irrational world, so that one would reach 
the absurd conclusion that the Logos is irrational (8,17: 244,29). Christian hope 
would be unfounded, because the Saviour would not have the same nature as 
the Father. Only the latter would be eternal life. The Gospel however taught us 
to see eternal life in the Son and the Holy Spirit in the same way as it is in the 
Father (8,20: 246, 11-17). For whoever finds Christ is saved, because “He himself 
both is life, and has life in himself.” (8,21: 246,20). Eunomius judiazes and falls 
into the error of Sabellius and Montanus, because he does not see the divinity 
in the Trinity of hypostases (8,23: 247, 10). 


3 “The physical order of reality is structured in three descending levels of substance— 
operation—name: The operation establishes the relationships between the three substances, 
without requiring recourse to the error of emanationism” (C. Moreschini, Storia della filosofia 
patristica, Brescia 2004, 511). For this reason, Eunomius considers the relationship between 
thing and name as normative. J. Daniélou has studied his philosophy of language, reach- 
ing the conclusion that Eunomius constitutes an intermediary link between Iamblichus 
and Proclus: J. Daniélou, “Eunome Iarien et l’exégése néo-platonicienne du Cratyle’, REG 69 
(1956) 412-432. For a more general perspective, see: L. Abramowski, “Eunomios’, RAC 6, 
col. 936-947. 
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4) Argument III. Eunomius denies that Christ is eternal life, and thus must sep- 
arate generation from the Father. Non-generation would correspond to the first 
Person of the Trinity, while generation would not. The substance of the Father 
would be identified with being unengendered, and would for this reason be 
different than that of the Son, which is engendered. Gregory argues by distin- 
guishing being engendered or unengendered from substance, thus undermin- 
ing Eunomius’ argument. For if these two arguments are distinguished, their 
distinction does not regard substance, which must instead be one for the the 
Father and the Son (8,25: 247,20-248,10). The response proceeds by analysing 
how generation could be separated from the Father, if it is considered as a sub- 
stance, or if it is considered as an operation. If it is an operation, it should be 
common, if instead it is a substance, one would reach the paradox of the Son 
having two Fathers: He who is unengendered, and he who truly engenders Him 
(8,26: 248, 10-21). Gregory’s logic tends towards the concept of co-relativity: By 
showing the inseparability of attributes and procession, he wants to situate 
the distinction of the two divine Persons on the level of the relation that arises 
from procession. Eunomius constructs his argument to reaffirm the fundamen- 
tal Arian dogma that he who has existence by generation did not exist before 
being engendered. This however, on the basis of Gregory’s argument, either 
means that there are two fathers, or that the Son was generated by himself. 
This is a demonstration by the absurd which, from Eunomius’ affirmations, 
deduces the existence of a hypostasis, a separated substance, from generation, 
and thus the Father’s extrinsicality in regard to the generation of the Son, and 
even the latter’s auto-generation (8,29: 249, 19-23). This means that Eunomius 
would be correct if he meant that being father is identical to generating, and 
thus that He who has his existence from the Father cannot be before the Father 
(8,30: 250, 10-11). But if Eunomius thinks of generation as a substance that is 
separated from the Father and conjoined to the Son, one cannot see what he 
means to say. 


5) Argument IV. Eunomius maintains that Christ does not exist in the proper 
sense. Gregory responds that this means that He is not at all, because God 
cannot not be in the proper sense, and if it were such, faith would be absurd, 
since one cannot believe in one who does not exist. Eunomius’ point is that 
the Son is not said to be in an absolute sense, but is said to be in the Father's 
bosom, and in the Principle. For this reason, He would not be simple, but 
would have a multiform nature. Thus, “He is not, He is not in a simple manner, 
and He is not in the proper sense” (8,36: 252, 15-16). The response is based in 
the Johannine prologue. Gregory says with irony that then Eunomius’ heart 
and brain do not exist, because according to Eunomius’ argument, everything 
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that is in something else does not exist in the proper sense. This is true if 
existence in the proper sense can only be conceded to what exists in an abso- 
lute sense and without relation. And always in the Johannine prologue, the 
Logos is not only said to be with the Father and in the Father’s bosom, but is 
also said to be God in an absolute way and without relation to another (8,40: 
254,2-3). Further, if it were true that everything that is in another cannot be 
in the absolute sense, it would be necessary to deny it of the Father as well, 
because Scripture does not only say that the Son is in the Father, but also that 
the Father is in the Son. One can see all the strength of Gregory’s metaphysi- 
cal reasoning, which extrapolates the relational aspect of Trinitarian being. 
For him, to say that the Son is in the Father’s bosom is the same as saying the 
Father is in the Son, because otherwise the question as to what the Father’s 
bosom would have contained before the generation of the Son leads one to 
absurdity. If it was full, the Son is the only one that could have been its full- 
ness, and if it was empty, God lacked something, and moved from nonbeing 
to being (8,41: 254,6—19). 


6) Argument V. Eunomius affirms that the Son's substance is subjected to the 
Father's substance, in such a way that Christ is only a servant. Gregory responds 
to this quoting the Gospel, where it says that there is only one Lord, and that 
this title is applicable to both the Father and the Son. For Eunomius, the sec- 
ond Person of the Trinity is a servant, even if Lord of the rest of creation, as is 
the case for the first servant in a rich house. The critical issue for Gregory is 
the absurdity of thinking that the God of the universe is not Lord by nature, 
as is required by the simplicity of the divine Being. Thus the Eunomians either 
do not call Christ God because He does not have a simple substance that is 
without parts, or, if they admit his simplicity, they must explain how there are 
opposing realities in Him, such as lordship and slavery. This is an absurdity, 
like the fact that they present life and death together (8,49: 257,10-19). It is 
impossible for Christ to be a servant by nature and God by name. Whoever 
says that He is a servant by nature makes Him a companion in slavery, and 
must clearly refuse to believe in Him. If not, one would wind up submitting 
oneself to a servant, falling into sin and idolatry by finishing in adoring one- 
self. Further, since fear is a passion that belongs essentially to the servile state, 
they would attribute fear itself to that god who is their companion in slavery 


(8,53: 258,30—259,2). 


7) Theological Conclusion. Having reached this point, Gregory presents his 
position, which is based on the reality of Christian salvation, according to an 
argument that, from Athanasius’ time, was a classical response to the Arians. 
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Not only is the Son not a servant, but neither are men, because the Lord took 
the limits of our nature on himself to destroy them in his immaculate nature. 
Salvation consists in the fullness of the life that Christ communicates to man, 
a fullness that disperses all fear. Everything that the Father has, all of his goods, 
are in the Son by the simple fact that this Son possesses the Father himself 
(8,56: 260, 2-3). For this reason, the Son cannot be servant, but is master, inso- 
far as He is Light from Light, Life from Life, and Truth from Truth. For the same 
reason, he is Lord from Lord, King from King, God from God, and un-dominated 
from un-dominated (8,57: 260,13-16). This is the nucleus of Gregory’s response, 
which is thus tied into the Nicene Creed and the orthodox hermeneutic of 
derivative language. God’s essential attributes are viewed in light of the Son’s 
procession from the Father and the relations that it constitutes. The Father is 
the true Life, eternal Life, but it is precisely because of this that He generates 
the Son, who is in turn Life from Life, from all eternity. This founds the divine 
Persons being in one another. In a certain sense, generation is implicated in 
the attribute of Life itself, as with Light and Truth, because, if it is true Light it 
must irradiate, like Truth engenders knowledge. This occurs because the Son 
possesses the Father himself, and thus possesses all that the Father possesses. 
One thus reaches the final paradox, by which one either admits that the Son is 
glorified by the Father’s reign, or the Father is offended by the Son's dishonour, 
ie., the Father too should be thought of as a servant. In this way, Eunomius 
would dishonour the immaculate glory of the Father. 


8) Metaphysical Complement. Gregory laments that Eunomius speaks of dig- 
nity and not of Being. In a certain sense he vindicates the metaphysical value 
of the theology just presented. The arguments are peremptory: Substance and 
existence cannot be separated. In response to Eunomius, who says that the 
Son does not have the Father’s substance because He is from Him, Gregory 
eliminates any possibility of considering the Son as an intermediate ontologi- 
cal level between the Father and creation. If Eunomius concedes existence as 
divine being, he must at the same time admit that the Son is one substance 
with the Father. Being engendered, i.e., being in relation to the Father, is a 
sign of inferiority for Eunomius. Gregory instead says that it is precisely this 
relation that founds the identity of substance of the first two Persons, using 
an exquisitely ontological reasoning, while however going beyond classical 
Greek metaphysics. 

One could summarize Gregory line of thought by reformulating the division 
of the chapter as follows, in order to manifest his argumentative strategy. Each 
phrase is introduced with a term that is central to the passage: 
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Substance. Substances are unknowable, so that one cannot even under- 
stand the nature of an ant. 

Energies. Names do not indicate things, but actions (évepyetat). Ontology 
and gnoseology are distinct, even if they are not separated. 

Life. Among the names, Gregory focuses on that of Life, because Christian 
salvation is true only if the Son is eternal Life. 

Generation. From the attribute of life, Gregory moves, in a natural man- 
ner, to generation, i.e., to the procession that is communication of Life. 
Generation cannot be a separated substance, a tertium quid between the 
Father and the Son. 

Relation. The Son’s Being depends on generation. According to Eunomius, 
the Son does not possess this being in a proper and absolute sense. 
Relation enters into play here: If it is not possible to be in the proper and 
absolute sense while being in relation, then neither does the Father exist 
in that way, because the Father is in the Son like the Son is in the 
Father. 

Lordship. Negation of subordination: It would be absurd to think that the 
Son is not Lord like the Father, but that the second Person of the Trinity 
is subjugated to the First in a servile manner. Trinitarian order is founded 
on relation, and not on ontological difference. 

Theological Attributes. Not only is the Son not a servant, but neither are 
men. The Son is Lord because He possesses the Father himself. Procession 
must then be reinterpreted: If it was a proof of subordination for 
Eunomius, for Gregory it is the reverse, because the Father is truly Father 
in the communication of the fullness of his eternal Life to the Son, who is 
Life from Life. Attribute, generation, and relation are intrinsically linked. 
From the attributes understood in a purely philosophical manner, one 
moves to a properly theological formulation that understands the attri- 
butes themselves from a relational perspective. 

New Ontology. This is all metaphysical, because essence and existence 
cannot be separated. One is before a new ontology. 


The Role of Chapter VIII in CE II 


The analysis of the chapter’s contents can be clarified and confirmed by read- 


ing it in the context of the larger structure of Eun III. This would merit its own 


special study. B. Pottier has offered a structural proposal that should clarify 


the content of the work better than the division into ten books, which he 
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considered artificial.4 However, without entering into the question, the divi- 
sion into ten books seems to offer a valid structure that can also be read in 
light of the theological relationship between the divine attributes and gen- 
eration. For Eunomius, this last term is synonymous with work and creature. 
Gregory must demonstrate, from revealed affirmations, that metaphysics 
needs to be rethought. From a philosophical perspective, Eunomius consid- 
ers the divine attributes independently from the processions. If God is one, 
He cannot be triune. 

The strength of Gregory’s arguments, his true defence, is to show how the 
divine attribute understood in a properly theological sense includes genera- 
tion, and is inseparable from it. The argument is, as with Athanasius, soterio- 
logical: If Christ saves us, it is because He communicates eternal life to us, but 
eternal life is identified with the divine nature; thus God alone is Life. God is 
therefore Life in a deeper and more radical sense than the philosophical one: 
Being Father who engenders and being the Only-Begotten Son who is eternally 
generated from the Father is inseparable from being Life in the proper and 
absolute sense. 

From this perspective, chapter eight has a key role, because it explicates the 
nexus between the attribute of life and generation (whose analysis had already 
begun in the previous chapter) by showing the inseparability of procession 
and attribute. 

If one adopts this quintessentially theological perspective, one could sug- 
gest the following for the structure of Eun II: 


Part I 

Ch. 1: Overview. In ch. 1 the problem is introduced with the Eunomian identifi- 
cation of being engendered, made, and created. The argument is carried to its 
extreme consequences in order to manifest already the connection between 
the attributes and the procession of the Son, in this way anticipating what will 
then be developed in the final chapters. 

Chs. 2-4: The Attributes of Christ. Chapters 2 to 4 analyse the Eunomian affir- 
mations from a Christological perspective, and aim to show how Christ, engen- 
dered by the Father, is Lord. For this, Gregory in the first place denies that 
eternal generation is marked by passion, as is the case for creatures (ch. 2). He 
then analyses the affirmation of Acts 2.36, “God has made him both Lord and 
Christ, this Jesus whom you crucified’, in order to show in what sense Jesus was 
made Christ and Lord after the passion, through the distinction of the created 
nature from the uncreated one (ch. 3). Finally, after this distinction, Gregory 


4 Cf.B. Pottier, Dieu et le Christ selon Grégoire de Nysse, Namur 1994, 40-54. 
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defends himself from the accusation of having introduced two Christs, and 
develops the question of the communicatio idiomatum in a highly effective 
manner (ch. 4). 


Part I] 

Chs. 5-6: The Attributes of the Son. At this point we have reached the centre of 
the treatise. In ch. 5 Gregory takes up the theme of CE II again through the title 
of Lord attributed to Christ, as well as the various names attributed to God in 
general. This chapter marks the passage to the second part of the work, where 
the question of generation will be considered in divinis directly. This is already 
evident in ch. 6, where Gregory denies that the Son was engendered from an 
act of the Father's will that would have Him moving from nonbeing to being. 
The eternal and indivisible unity of the Father and the Son is founded precisely 
on the unicity of generation, which is radically different than any type of gen- 
eration on the level of creatures. 

Chs. 7-9: The Attributes in Particular. The last four chapters of CE II can 
be read as explications of the relationship between eternal generation and 
the divine attributes, because eternity, life, and goodness are analysed from the 
soteriological perspective. In ch. 7, Gregory denies that before and after can 
be applied to the relationship between the first two Persons of the Trinity. 
There is no interval between the Father and the Son, is such a way that it is 
clear that there is no incompatibility between eternity and generation. 

Ch. 8 applies what was presented in the previous chapter on eternity to 
the divine attribute of Life. True Life must be eternal life. Christ saves because 
He communicates eternal life. He communicates it because He is eternal 
Life. The importance of this chapter, as was noted above, comes from the fact 
that the relationship between the divine attributes and generation is expli- 
cated here. It is here that the relationship can be best presented, because Life 
and generation can be directly connected. Among the three divine attributes 
of eternity, life, and goodness, the second most naturally refers to generation, 
and thus to the relation between the Father and the Son. 

In ch. g, the discussion moves on to the attribute of goodness, which can- 
not be considered in the Father alone, but must also be considered in the Son. 
Christ, who is eternal Life, gave this life for us. Through this, He revealed in 
the economy that He possesses the divine attribute of goodness in its fullness. 
The key to the Incarnation is the self-gift that God offers to men. The death 
of Christ is not a sign of inferiority or subordination, but instead manifests 
Jesus’ divinity, because the eternal Life that is communicated and the abso- 
lute Goodness that this communication manifests are the splendour of the 
divine attributes. 
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Ch. 10: Synthesis. The last chapter finishes the development by showing that 
the Only-Begotten possesses all the divine attributes in his divine nature, and 
possesses all the human attributes in his human nature. From this perspective, 
an offence to the Son is an offence to the Father, since the two are one—They 
are the one divine nature. Christological and Trinitarian reflections are pre- 
sented as inseparable. 

At the root of the connection of the divine attributes and the generation of 
the Son is a new metaphysics that is relational, insofar as the First Principle 
can no longer be considered according to the Aristotelian and Neoplatonic 
perspective of a solitary being without relations, but the Father and the Son 
are in one another, and through one another. True unity is unity in relation just 
as true life is life in relation. 


Attributes and Relation 


This reading appears to be confirmed by the frequency with which, throughout 
the course of the work, attributes and generation are linked in Gregory’s argu- 
ments. There is an impression that this is in fact the oxomd¢ of the writing, It is 
enough to go through the important points of ch. 8 in light of CE III. 

The link between attributes, procession, and relation can already be seen 
in the first chapter. The centre of the reasoning, which is then developed 
throughout the work, is based on the affirmation of Jn 1.18, that the Son is in 
the Father’s bosom:5 


1. God is fullness, and has in himself, in his bosom, power, wisdom, light, 
word, life, and truth. 

2. The Son, who is in the Father’s bosom, always keeps this bosom full. 

3. This is because the Father could never be thought of as lacking any good 
thing, and the Son is these good things, i.e., power, life, truth, light, 
and wisdom. 


Gregory proposes this argument as an interpretive key for the Nicene true God 
from true God (Gedv dAyfiwov tov ex tod d&AnSwod 900) which appears explic- 
itly in CE 111 1,65,12 (GNo II 27,3) and later in CE III 1,85,9-10 (GNO II 33,15—-16) 
together with Light from Light (pa ex pwtdc, Fed¢ dAnOwoc ex Beod dAnftvod). 
The point Gregory is arguing against, as is clear from CE III 1,67 (GNo II 27,21— 
28,6), is that, for Eunomius, generation implies a substantial difference, in such 


5 Cf. CEI111,48—49 (GNO II 20,8-21.5). 
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a way that the engendered substance cannot be the same as the unengendered 
substance. In this perspective, procession is proof of subordination. 

Gregory’s response shows the relationship of mutual immanence of the 
Father and the Son, by which the names given to the Son are inconceivable 
outside of the relation between the two first divine Persons. In fact: 


However Son, Right hand, Only-begotten, Word (Logos), Wisdom, Power, 
and all such titles as indicate a relationship (mpd tt) are surely all used 
with simultaneous reference to some relational bond with the Father. 


This argumentative structure begins from the attributes that are predicated 
of the Father, in order to reach the same attributes predicated of the Son 
through the derivative preposition ex. The reference to the bosom of the 
Father serves to oblige understanding this derivation in the sense of mutual 
immanence, and thus in the sense of relation, which becomes an interpre- 
tive key for generation. 

This constitutes the response to Eunomius’ theory of names. He had pla- 
tonically affirmed that The intimate bond of names and things is immutable 
(duetabetog  MpocpuNs TMV OvoudTwWY TMpPOG Th TMPcyLaTA cyECtC).’ There is 
a distinct reality that corresponds to each name,® because of the necessary 
connection that ties the world of Ideas to material reality. For this reason, 
the engendered and unengendered must correspond to different substances. 
It is from this that the impossibility of reading the Nicene Light from Light 
in the sense of homoousios comes from, because derivative language means, in 
Eunomius’ philosophy of language, that the distance between two lights is the 
same as that between the engendered and unengendered.? His ontological 
conceptualization, which saw a continuous series of descending ontological 
levels between the First Principle and the world, was immediately translated 
into a gnoseology that was indistinguishable from ontology. 

Gregory instead works within a more properly Aristotelian gnoseology, 
for which the name is of human, and not divine, origin. For him, names are 
posterior to things, and are the shadows of things (cxial tOv npaypatwv), 


6 vidg dé xal SeEa xal povoyevijg xa Adyos xal copia xal Sdvaric xal tk ToLadta mevta, Soa MEdS 
Tl Agyetal, xabdnep ev ovdvyia twl cxetIKh TH natel mdvtws uVovoMaCopLevoc A€yerout. (CE III 
1,133,9-134,1 [GNO II 48,19—22]). All translations of CE III are by Stuart G. Hall. 

7 CETIIL5,32,6—-8 (GNo IL 171,22-24). 

Cf. CE III 5,18 (GNo II 166,11-25). 
Saov StéatHKE TO YEVVTOV TIPdG TO KYEVVTOV, TOTOdTOV MAPHMAKTAL TO PAS MPOS TO PAC (CE III 
10,18,4—6 [GNO II 296,7-9]). 
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which receive form according to the movements of what subsists in hypostasis 
(tav bgectwtwv).0 This appears to be what motivates Gregory to call the 
debate with Eunomius oxtapoyia:" a struggle with the shadows. 

This claimed necessary connection between names and things in theory 
permitted an ascent in knowledge that proceeded from below to above. It is 
against this perspective that Gregory intervenes, by accusing his adversary of 
projection from below to above, and of thus violating the mystery of theology 
(8eoAoyias puotyptov) by applying the names and arguments taken from cre- 
ated nature, and thus the realm of necessity, to God.? 

For Gregory on the other hand, the knowledge of God can only proceed from 
above to below, as it is only in gift. It is God’s action in history that allows us to 
know Him, while there can be no a priori idea of Him. The common notions and 
natural knowledge of God are founded in the act of creation, which is the fruit 
of liberty and love. Thus the only name that can express the divine nature is the 
marvel that rises towards Him in our soul.!8 God's only true name is wonder. 

It is only through his actions that it is possible to know something about 
Him, and thus, thanks to the narration of his actions for men. Therefore, when 
we read that He is just and patient, it is not the being of God that we learn, 
but one of the things observed about him (od tHy Getav ovatav, dd tt TOV TEpl 
avtyy Pewpovupevwy eucGojtev).!4 This is an expression that usually refers to the 
evepyeiat, i.e., to God’s activity. 

The distinction between divine immanence and economy has a role here. 
This is something fundamental in the orthodox response to Arianism, and 
must always be present in interpretation of Gregory’s doctrine. The mystery of 
theology that Eunomius would have violated regards precisely the knowledge 
of the divine substance, because it is unknowable and ineffable in itself. 

The only source of knowledge of the divine attributes is the economy, 
i.e., the salvific action of God, insofar as there is no necessary connection 
between the creature and the Creator. For this reason, Gregory states in ch. 8: 


For my part, taught by divinely inspired scripture, this is what I boldly 
declare: He who is above every name becomes many-named for us, with 


10 = oxtal TOV TeayLdTwV Eiclv at Pwval, mPd¢ Tas xIVACEIG TOV BpECTwWTWY cXNMaTICSuEval 
(CE IL 150,12-13 [GNO I 269,1-14]). 

11 — CEI. 5,19,2 (GNO 11 166,25) and 7,54.3 (GNO II 234,8). 

12 ~~ Cf. CEI 2,24 (GNo II 59,28-60.9). 

13. Ev €oTL onavtixoy Tij¢ Fela PUcEWS dvoua, TO dPENTWS TEpl AdTHC HUtV Cad—a xata puxnv 
éyywopevov (CE III 6,4,14—5,1 [GNO II 187,9-11]). 

14 ~— CEI. 5,59,2-4 [GNO II 181,22-24]). 
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titles according to his various acts of kindness: Light when he abol- 
ishes the darkness of ignorance, Life when he bestows immortality, Way 
when he guides us from error to truth. So too Strong Tower, Fenced City, 
Fountain, Rock, Vine, Physician, Resurrection, and all such names are 
given to him in relation to us, distributing himself variously between his 
benefits to us.!5 


The names Light and Life appear in this text. They are not names of the 
essence, but attributes. Attributes here are understood as those qualities that 
belong only to the divine nature, and that man knows through God’s action. 

It is important to clarify that these attributes constitute a true knowledge of 
God, because they are effects that can characterize his nature alone. They are 
proper effects, and founded in an operation that can be accomplished by the 
divine nature alone. At the same time, the distinction between Creator and 
creature is clear. For this reason, Gregory writes to Eunomius: 


Creation was not in the Beginning, nor with God, nor was God; not Life, 
nor Light, nor Resurrection, nor any of the other God-befitting names.!6 


The radicality of this distinction compels reflection on the relationship 
between the divine attributes and relation. The Gospel introduces us to the 
Son as God, Life, Light, Resurrection, etc. In this manner, whoever interrogates 
the meaning of Scripture finds themselves, through the narrative of the econ- 
omy, before, not only the Life and Light of God, but also before Him who is 
Light from Light and Life from Life. This is a reality that imposes itself, because 
Christ resurrects and saves by communicating eternal Life. This is the source 
of the lively words in ch. 8: 


The wretch did not observe that the Gospel teaches us to perceive eternal 
life equally in Father, Son and Holy Spirit: of the Father, the Word says 


15 ey S€ Todto Tapa TH¢ Peomnvedatou years SidaxGeic Papcdv amopatvoyat, Sti 6 Ure Mav 
Svoua Ov Hutv moAvwvvpos yivetat Kath Tao THY EdepyeTIOv TMoMiAlag dvopatonevoc, PAs 
ev Stav eEapavily ths cyvoias tov Cogov, Cw Sé Stav THY dBavaciav xapitytat, 680¢ SE Stov 
TPO THY GANBEtav ao TH TAS XElpAywWYnoy’ oUTW Kal MbPYOS itxbog Kal MdAIG TEPLOXT|S 
xat THyy Kal MeTPA Kal cTEACS Kal laTPdS Kal dvdoTAaIC Kol TdVTOA Td TOLAdTA MPOS NLLaC 
dvordCetat, momiAws Exvtdv tals nuetépaic evepyecliorc xatapeplwv. (CE III 8,10,7-11,1 
[GNo II 242,8-18]). 

16 ovde yap Ev KeXH Hv H xtiatc odtE Mpd¢ Tov HEdv Hv OTE BEd Hy, Od CwH, Od PAG, Odx avdoTaat<C, 
ov Td AoINd THY FeoTIPENav dvoudtwv (CE III 6,64,4—6 [GNO II 208,24—26]). 
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this, that to know Him is everlasting life (Jn 17.3); of the Son, that every 
one who believes in him has eternal life (Jn 3.15); and of the Holy Spirit, 
that for one who has received his grace He will be a spring welling up for 
eternal life (Jn 4.14). Every one therefore who desires eternal life, when 
he finds the Son (the true Son, I mean, and not falsely so called), finds in 
Him all that he desires, because He both is life, and has life in himself.!” 


The identification of Life and Trinity is dear to Gregory, and is founded in 
the recognition of Life as one of the characteristics proper to God, who is the 
source of every good. Thus, the Only-Begotten must be recognized as of the 
same nature as the Father: 


God is essentially life (attofwy), and the Only-begotten God is God 
and Life and Truth and every conceivable thing that is sublime and 
God-befitting.!§ 


All other realities only participate in life, but are not identified with it. For 
Gregory it thus becomes absurd to deny the Son full divinity. 

For Eunomius on the other hand, derivation implies a difference of sub- 
stance and a descent of ontological level. In this sense, his exegesis is dictated 
by Aristotelian and Neoplatonic metaphysics, which includes the ontological 
ladder. If a reality derives from another, if it has relations, it must necessarily 
be inferior, and cannot be the First Principle. While for Gregory there is an 
unfillable gap between the Creator and the creature, for Eunomius there are 
levels of intermediary beings. For this reason, in the last chapter of Eun III, 
Gregory will accuse him of following the Egyptian religion that is character- 
ized by conception of demonic beings that are ontologically halfway between 
Heaven and earth.19 

In this way, the distinction between immanence and economy, together 
with the affirmation of the clear separation between divine nature and cre- 


17 BY Katapodev 6 delrotog St THY alaviov Cwyv ertons natpl te xal VI xal mvedpatt cyie Td 
evayyéedtov évopdy SoypatiZet, mept wev tod matpd¢ ottwc eimdvtos Tod Adyou Sti Td yivwoxeEtv 
adbtov y aiwvids cot wn, mepl Sé tod viod bt mac 6 MoTEvWY Eig avTOV THY aiwviov ExEL Cwryv, 
nepl dé tod mvebuatos tod ceyiov Sti TH SeEapevn thy dow goto nyyy VSato¢ cMopevov sic 
Cory ainviov. obxody n&c 6 ToAAY THY aiwviov Cw, Eretdcv ebpy Tov vidv, Tov dAnOH AE Kat 
od tpevdavupov, dArov ebpev ev adt@ Sep EndOnoe, Sidti xal abtd¢ Eotw H Cor Kaul ev ExvtT THv 
Cony exe. (CE III 8,20,1-21,4 [GNO II 246,10-20]). 

18 = Hpev Gedty¢ ad own Eott, Gedg Sz 6 Lovoyerijg Bedg xexl Cw} nant dANGera xaxl Mev el TL Oy Adv xarl 
Oeonpemés eott vonpa, (CE III 6,75,1-3 [GNO II 212,15-18]). 

1g Cf. CEI 10,41 [GNo II 305,-27]). 
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ated natures, pushes Gregory towards the formulation of the connection 
between the attributes and relation. He writes to Eunomius, who maintains 
that the Father’s Right Hand is created insofar as a different substance than 
the First Principle: 


One who has an eye to look to the truth, will see what he perceives the 
Most High to be as the same as what he will also see the Right Hand of 
the Most High to be, uncreated hand of the uncreated, good of the good, 
eternal of the eternal—the fact that it is begotten in the Father in no way 
compromising his eternity.?° 


One can see the role of relation here, which is expressed through the repeated 
use of attributes in the genitive form: dxtiotov dxtictou, &yadod dyabyy, didtov 
aidsiov. The very name of the Right Hand of the Father is a relative name, like 
the name of Son, which is a term that speaks of the Father because it indicates 
relation with Him (y cyetvay mpd¢ Tov TatEpa Tod vid onpacia).2! 

Relation itself becomes fundamental for conceptualizing the relationship 
between economy and immanence, because there are names which are known 
through the economy that do not indicate only the divine nature, but refer spe- 
cifically to the divine Hypostases, and identify them through mutual relations. 
Thus the name of Son refers to the Father. 

It is critical to note that these names, which are accessible only through rev- 
elation and the history of salvation, do not remain on the level of God’s action 
alone, but speak of immanence itself, without thereby offering a definition of 
the divine substance. In this manner immanence and economy, although dis- 
tinct, are not separated, because the relational dimension permits access to 
the interpersonal dynamics of the one and triune God. 

The fact that the names of Father and Son speak of immanence is evi- 
dent by the identification of the relational dimension with that of being in 
one another: 


even if these two words are not used, the one omitted is also implied by 
the use of the other. Thus the one inheres and fits in the other (t@ Etépw 


20 6 yap dpOaALdv Exwv TPd¢ TH GANGELav BAEmovTa olov Tov bipiatov dpa, TorwdTHY xal TH SeELdv 
tod Uiplotov xatopetat, dxTlotov dxtiotov, dyabod dyabyv, iStov dtStov, pydev tHv atdtotyH Te 
TOO yevvytH¢ elvan adtv ev TH rratpi xatabAdntovtos: (CE III 4,26,4-8 [GNO 11 144,5-9)). 

21 CEII1 2,143,6-7 (GNO II 99,9-10). 
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To €tepov), and both are seen in the one, so that neither of these can be 
thought of by itself without the other.2? 


Gregory transfers the aspect of one Person being in the other, with a significant 
stylistic skill, to the level of the respective attributes being in one another. If 
the Son is in the Father who is eternity, He cannot not be eternal: 


being in the Father, He is not in Him in one respect only, but whatever 
the Father is reckoned to be, in every respect He is that in Him. So, being 
in the Father's imperishability, he is imperishable, being in his strength, 
strong, and being in each one of the merits attributed to the Father, He is 
that—so too in his eternity, He is also eternal.?3 


This is true in two directions, since the immanence of the two divine 
Persons expressed by I am in the Father, and the Father is in Me (Jn 14.10)** 
is reciprocal—in such a way that the attribute is true precisely because it is 
relational: 


One goodness, wisdom, justice, care, power, imperishability, and all 
things that are of sublime import are equally applied to both, and in a 
way each has its strength in the other (év T@ Etépw To Etepov): The Father 
does all things through the Son, and the Only-begotten, being the Power 
of the Father, performs everything.?5 


We our before a change in metaphysical perspective, because what, in an 
Aristotelian view, is understood as an accident and a sign of ontological infe- 
riority, ie., relation, becomes here a sign of the reality and absoluteness of the 
attribute. In terms of unity, one could say that, for Gregory, God is one precisely 
because He is triune, like He is life because He engenders. 


22  xdaev uy TA SO OOH Tadta dvouata, TH Evil Kal TO MapEbev cvconLaivetar oUTwS EyKxEITOL xall 
EVPLOTTa TH ETEOW TO ETEPOV Kal EV TH Evi xaGoPRTou dUPoTEpA, WS UY av E—’ ExVTOD voyOHvar 
TOUTW TL Wels Tod &Mov (CE II 2,143,7-144,1 [GNO II 99,10-15]). 

23. ev T@ TMaTPl dv ov xaO" Ev Lovov gotlv ev adTH, dc Kata MaVTA dou voeitou 6 MATH, ia MavTWV 
éotiv év abt@. we odv év TH &PAdOTH TOD TaTPd¢ dv &pPBapTds EoTI Kal Ev TH dyAOA cyaBdc xxl 
év TO Svvatd Suvatoc nai ev Excatw WV TOV Mpd¢ TO xpEitToV ev TH TaTPl voovuEevw Exeivd 
got, obTWS Kal EV TA didi M&VTWS dIdtog (CE III 6,10.7-12 [GNO II 189,17-22]). 

24 = Cf. CEIID7,53.1-54.1(GNO II 233,25-234,6). 

25 ayabdtys pla, copia Smatocdyy ppdvyatc Sdvapric aplapate te da Ma&vTA, doa THS DbNANS 
oT onpacias, Ep’ Exatépov woattws A€yetou Kal TdTOV TIVa EV TH ETEPW TO ETEPOV THY ioYdV 
éxet 6 Te yO TAT Sia tod viod ta mévte (CE II 5,47,3-8 [GNO IL 177,18-21]). 
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What has occurred is the introduction of another level of metaphysical 
analysis, one that became accessible only because of Trinitarian revelation: 
This is a properly personal and relational level. Thus, for Gregory, the divine 
essence remains unknowable, but man can nevertheless know something of 
divine immanence. The apophatic wall hinders following a path of possession 
of the divine substance, but opens the way to personal knowledge, relational 
knowledge, which touches the depths of being, without which the Mystery of 
God looses its radical inexplicability. This level is designated through mwe etvou: 


To exist unengendered is one of the attributes of Him who is, but the 
definition of being is one thing, the definition of the manner of being 
(mw etvat), another?é 


Unengendered is a name that regards the essence, but to say that the Son is 
engendered does not touch the identity of his nature with the Father, but 
expresses his manner of existing as God. In this sense, mw¢ civat is identified 
with mpdc¢ T1, ie., with relation (cyéatc). 

The argument is the nucleus of Chapter VIII, which attempts to show how 
being in an absolute and proper manner does not exclude being in relation, 
because, if this were the case, the Father would not be in an absolute manner 
either. The argument unfolds as follows: 


1. Gregory begins by accepting the possibility that only being without rela- 
tion (d&cxetov) is absolute.?” 

2. John not only says that the Son is the Logos of the Father and in the 
Father, but also that He is God, without adding anything else. This is how 
he says that the Son is Light and Life (cf. Jn 11-4). 

3. But if it were true that being in relation excludes absolute being, then 
the Father would not be absolute either, because Jn 14.10 says that He is 
in the Son. 


The text is quite clear, and constitutes a point of arrival in Gregory’s response, 
which carries Eunomius’ arguments to the absurd. For John the Evangelist says: 


that the Word was God, and was Light, and was Life (cf Jn 11-4), not 
[p. 254] merely being in the beginning and with God and in the bosom 


26 = TO ydo dyevwytwc elven Ev TV Err1Bewpovpevwn Eotl TH Svtt, KAAOg SE TOD Elvan xal KAAOS TOD HS 
etva 6 Adyoc: (CE III 5,60,8—-10 [GNO II 182,11-13]). 
27 Cf. CEIIL8,39,6 -40,1 (GNO II 253,12-15). 
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of the Father, in such a way that by this kind of qualification the Lord 
is deprived of being in the strict sense. By saying that he was God, he 
cuts off every way round for those whose minds are running into wicked- 
ness, and furthermore, even more important, he proves the evil intent of 
our opponents. For if they claim that being in something is a sign of not 
strictly being, they surely agree that the Father also strictly is not, since 
they learn from the Gospel that as the Son is in the Father, so too the 
Father is in the Son, according to what the Lord says (Jn 14.10). To say that 
the Father is in the Son, is the same as saying that the Son is in the bosom 
of the Father.?8 


The name of Father also designates the concrete mode of existing as God 
for the first Person of the Trinity. It is a name that expresses relation to the 
Son. The two divine Persons are correlative: Their nature is Being itself, it is 
absolute, while at the same time each of them exists in relation to the other. 
TIwg¢ etvat comes from mpé¢ tt in such a way that, if one absurdly said that the 
Son did not exist, the non-existence of the Father would necessarily follow 
(} to8 matpd¢ dvuTtapEtc).29 


Life from Life: Generation 


In light of what has been said, one can understand the importance of the for- 
mula of Life from Life, which follows the pattern used in the Nicene Creed. In it, 
the attribute is predicated twice, to the two extremes of a relation: The source 
and the derived term. In the Arian optic, this implied subordination. In the 
understanding of Being through faith, Gregory reaches another conclusion, 
because the existence of the divine Hypostases is relational. 

Thus, in the conclusion of ch. 8, Gregory responds to Eunomius’ subordi- 
nationist affirmation by saying that he, faithful to the Platonic figure of the 


28 — Oedg Fv 6 Adyos ai Cwy Hv nal PAS Fy, od Ldvov ev dpyf Kat MpPd¢ Tov Dedv xal Ev xdArOIG TOO 
TATPOS dv, Hote Sick THC Torabtys cxEoEws dvepeta bau tod xuplov TO xupiwe Elveut CAAA TH eiztetv 
bt Bed Hy, TH doyxetw tabty xa drorAITH Qwvf Maca TEpLSpomiy THY cic doéBetav TpEXdvTWV 
Tots Aoyiapois brotéuvetout oul Ett MPd¢ TOUTOIC, 6 Kat UAMov, EALYXEL THY TOV AVTUCELLEVWV 
xoxdvoiav. el yap TO ev tt Elvat oyEtov mroLobvtat TOD Lu xUpIWS Elvan, ObSE Tov TaTEPA KUPIWS 
elvat mévtws ovvtiGevtat, reLaOyxdtes ev TH edayyeAiw Sti Wamp 6 vid ev TO natpl, obtw xxl 
6 matip év TH vid pevet Kata THY TOD xuplov Pwvyy. toov yep Eat TH ev xdArCOIG Elveut TOD TATPdS 
tov vidv TO év TH VI Tov matépa elven A€yewv. (CE III 8,40,11-41,6 [GNO II 253,25-254,11]). 

29 = Cf. CE III. 6,50,7-51,1 (GNO II 203,21-23). 
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demiurge, reduced the Son to a slave, even if He would be the first among 
slaves as the lord of created realities: 


Or how is the King’s Son born for slavery? These things are impossible, 
quite impossible. Rather, as he is Light from Light, Life from Life, and 
Truth from Truth (ga¢ Ex pwtdg nai Cory Ex Cwrjg ual 2E dAyPetag dAYPetx), so 
is He also Lord from Lord, King from King, God from God, and Sovereign 
from Sovereign (éx xvptiov xbptoc, Bactreds éx Bacthéws, ex Oeod Oedc, e& 
adecndtov ddéonotos). Since he has the whole of the Father in him, he 
surely has in him whatever the Father has; and because all that the Son 
has belongs to the Father, then of necessity, if indeed the Son is a slave, 
the Father also is reduced to slavery by the enemies of the glory of God, for 
there is certainly nothing attributed to the Son, which is not the Father's. 
‘All things, He says, ‘that are mine are yours, and yours mine’ (Jn 17.10).°° 


The text gathers various derivative formulas, including g&¢ éx pwtds and éx 
908 Gedc, which are Nicene terms distributed within a first group in which 
Light from Light is accompanied by Life from Life and Truth from Truth. The 
second group’s fundamental significance is a direct negation of the Son’s slav- 
ery. Thus God from God is accompanied by Lord from Lord, King from King, and 
Sovereign from Sovereign. 

Among these formulas, the one that is richest in history and most fruitful is 
Life from Life. This expression could be acceptable to the Arian tradition, since 
it could permit different ontological levels for the two divine Persons. The goal 
of Gregory and the orthodox was to show that, due to the perfection of proces- 
sion, the attribute is predicated of the Son in an absolute manner as well. 

In this context, the expression Life from Life is particularly important, 
because generation is immediately linked to the communication of life. The 
names of the divine Persons, the term for procession, and the term for the 
divine attribute are all connected, because the Son proceeds from the Father 
insofar as engendered from Him as eternally receiving Life in the absolute and 
proper sense. 


30 = MAS SE 6 TOD Bauctréwe vId¢ Eig SovAciav yewatat; odx Zotl Tadta, ov EoTIv. GM’ wo PAS 
EX PTO Kal wh Ex Cwic ual EE dAnPelac dANOeta, obtw xat Ex xvplov xUptoc, Bactreds Ex 
Baotréws, &x Geod Oedc, €& ddeondtov adeonotos: Shov yap Exwv Ev EavTH Tov matépa, et TO 
TTP EXEL Ev EAUTA, Mdvtws Exel Kaul EmrEldy Mdvta Tod MaTPdS EoTIV dau 6 Ids Exel, avayun 
Ton Tapd THY ex8PBv THs tod Ae0d Sdkyc, elmep 6 vid¢ SodAoc, xal tov matEpa cic Sovrciow 
xatayerbat. ovdev yap EoTL THV Ev TA VIM Gewpovpevwv, O yy Tod MatPd¢ got Mavtwe. Tdvtx 
Yep, Oyol, TA ud oc Kal Ta od Euc. (CE III 8,57,1-58,3 [GNO II 260,12-22]). 
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It is worth noting here that the expression Ga éx Cwij¢ appears in Plotinus. 


The first part of the soul is above, towards the peak, eternally satisfied and 
illuminated—and it remains there above. The other part, which partici- 
pates in the first, proceeds (zpdetct) eternally insofar as it participates, as 
life from life (Cw éx Cwij¢). It is in fact the activity (évepyeta) that spreads 
in every place and is present everywhere.*! 


It can be clearly seen from the text that procession, expressed in the derivative 
formula of life from life, signifies participation and thus inferiority. This philo- 
sophical precedent could be at the root of the interpretive ambiguity of the 
formula in the theological domain. 

There are studies that tie Eunomius’ doctrine directly to Plotinus.3? 
Eunomius is however contrary to emanationism.*? On the other hand, the 
presence of Plotinian language in both Eunomius and Gregory is patent. The 
substantial difference between the two authors can perhaps be individuated 
in the use that they make of Neoplatonic philosophy: Eunomius develops his 
thought by seeking an exact doctrinal formulation that permits knowledge 
of God’s essence, while Gregory recognizes the limits of human reason, and 
accepts that it is only Christ who saves us—not human reason. For this rea- 
son, he allows faith to open the mind to a new metaphysics. In the end, both 
authors use the same expressions, but with different meanings. 

This is confirmed by the fact that the formula Life from Life appears in 
Alexandrian tradition. Referring to Baptism and pneumatical men, one finds 
in one of Origen’s fragments: 


As one is born of the Saviour, wise from Wisdom, true from Truth, and 
Life from Life, which alone is the principle of all things and the only gen- 
eration, so too is the pneumatical man born holy from the Holy Spirit.*4 


31 = [Td Aoytotixdv] obv adtiic dive mpdc 16 diva cel wANpOd PeEvov xal EMaymdpevov Level Exel, TO 
Se TH TOD peta AuBdvtos NEWTY NETAAH PEt NeTAARUBdvov mEdetat MEdeLat yao del Cwy Ex Cwijc: 
evepyela yao Tavtayod pedavet xal ovx eotwv Stov dnootatet. (Plotinus, Enneades III, 8,5,10-14; 
ed. P. Henry, H.-R. Schwyzer, 367) 

32  P. Papageorgiou, “Plotinus and Eunomios: A Parallel Theology of the Three Hypostases’, 
GOTR 37 (1992) 215-231. 

33. R.P.C. Hanson, The Search for the Christian Doctrine of God: The Arian Controversy. 318- 
381, Edinburgh 1988, 631-632. 

34 «WS OdV YewAta TIG Ex TOD TWTH POC, Gopds ex Goplas, ual dANOIs EE dAnNBElac, xexl Cw x Cwie, 
eX THS MdvTWY doxiig Kal yevvycews urd odoys, obtw¢ xal Ex Tod cylov mvevpatog dtrytog Kat 
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One notes that the reading of life from life is connected to the couplet of wise 

from Wisdom and true from Truth, where the two terms of the formula are an 
abstract noun and an adjective that is derived from it. The meaning is clearly 
quite different than Gregory’s use in CE III, because the formula connects, as in 
Plotinus, two different ontological levels. The explicit reference to generation 
remains important, which is parallel to Plotinian reference to procession. In 
this manner, in its beginning, the formula of life from life is tied to reflection on 
the divine attributes and generation. 

These precedents can explain the interpretive ambiguity that is reflected in 
the history of the formula, which, significantly, reappears among the sources 
of the Council of Nicaea. The citation is found in the letter of Eusebius of 
Caesarea written in June 325 to the faithful of his community.*> Eusebius pro- 
fesses to believe: 


in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Word of God, God from God, Light from 
Light, Life from Life (Cwyv éx wis), Only-Begotten Son, engendered 
before any creature (Col 1, 15), engendered from the Father before the 
ages, by whom everything was made (Jn 1, 3).36 


Life from Life follows the two Nicene formulations. It appears that this expres- 
sion is from Eusebius’ theology itself, since he also uses it in De ecclesiastica 
theologia: 


God from God, Light from Light, and Life from Life, with unspeakable, 
ineffable reasons that are absolutely unknown and unfathomable to us, 
engendered from the Father for the salvation of the universe.?” 


Trvevpatixds, wal Ex To Vdatog xabapduevoc. xal mpd xapmopoplav motiCduEevog yewvareut 
&& bSatoc xat mveduatoc (Origen, Fragmenta in evangelium Joannis 121bis: E. Preuschen, 
GCS 10). 

35 Cf. H. von Campenhausen, “Das Bekenntnis Eusebs von Caesarea (Nicea 325)”, ZNtW 67 
(1976) 123-130. 

36 cig Eva xYpLOv Inoobv Xpiotov Tov Tod Geod Adyov, Bedv Ex Deod, dc Ex Qwtdc, Cwyy Ex Cw, vidv 
MOVOYEVH}, TPWTOTOKOY TATYS KTITEWS, TPO MAVTWY TAY alwvwv Ex TOD MATPdS yeyevvyLEvoY, Ot’ 
08 xal éyéveto te mé&vta: (Eusebius, Epistula ad Cesarienses 4; ed. H. G. Opitz, Athanasius 
Werke, II.1, 29, 12-14 and III.1, 43, 10-12). 

37  Oedv éx Beod nat pads Ex Mwtd¢ xal Cwyv Ex Gwijc, dAéxtoIg xal appyToIs Kal Navtdnacw 
ayvooTols Huiv Kal dxatarymtolg Adyols Ex Tod MATPdS El TwTPia TV dAwY YEYEVVYMEVOV 
(Eusebius, De ecclesiastica theologia, I, 8, 2; GCS 14, 66, 20-23). 
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The meaning of this text can be clarified by the fact that Eusebius applies the 
expression abtoGwy to the Son in the same context.38 The point here is to mani- 
fest the radical difference of the life of the Son, and thus of his generation, with 
respect to all creatures. At the same time, the Son appears to be engendered for 
the salvation of the world, even if in an unfathomable manner. 

In fact, Athanasius considers Eusebius’ letter to be unorthodox, to the point 
that he calls it dpetavogppovos in the title placed before it in De decretis Nicaenae 
synodi.39 The expression “He was not before generation” (mp0 tod yew Orjvat 
ovx Hv), which closes the letter, also contributed to this.*° 

The difficulty in interpretation is compounded by the fact that the same 
letter is also quoted by Socrates, but in another form that does not correspond 
with the version known by Athanasius on 42 points." It includes the formula 
of Life from Life,* while reference to not existing before generation has dis- 
appeared. Socrates’ direct source could be the Macedonian Bishop, Sabinus 
of Heraclea.*3 

This ambiguity is also reflected in the Arian claim of including Denys of 
Alexandria on their side through the use of the formula Gy éx wis: 


But he destroys their allegation that He was made ‘of nothing’, by saying 
that the Word was like a river from a well, and a shoot from a stock, and 
a child from a parent, and Light from Light, and Life from Life. And he 
overthrows their barring off and separating the Word from God, by say- 
ing that the Triad is, without division and without diminution, gathered 
together into the Monad.*# 


38 Cf. ibidem, I, 8, 3 and I, 8, 4: 66, 25 and 33. 

39 Cf. H. G. Opitz, Athanasius Werke, 11.1, 28, 28. 

40 _ Eusebius, Epistula ad Cesarienses 16; ed. H. G. Opitz, Athanasius Werke, II, 31, 6 and II, 
46, 16. 

41 = Cf.sc 477, 104-5,1. 

42 Cf. Socrates Historia Ecclesistica, I, 8, 38 (SC 477, 104). 

43 Cf. W. D. Hauschild, “Die Antinizainische Sammlung des Sabinus von Heraclea’, vc 24 
(1970) 105-126, 108. 

44 Tov Abyov Elva WC MOTUpOV dd TYAS Kal BAaoTov and HICyS xal TExvov dd yovéws nal PAS 
Ex PUTOS Kat Cw Ex Cwijc Kal TO pev arrooxowilew nai Statp|ety adtods Tov Adyov and tod Beod 
StaBaAEl A€ywv avTOS AStaipetov Kal duciwtov THY TPIhSA Eig Lovdda cvyxemaratodaba, 
(Athanasius, De sententia Dionysii 19.1.8—-3.2; ed. H. G. Opitz, Athanasius Werke, I1.1, 60, 
15-18). This is a comment to Dionysius’ text in 18.5.1 (60, 9). The translation is from 
NPNF, vol. 4. 
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The obvious risk of the formulation is that procession could be understood in 
an emanationist sense, or as mere participation; and Denys’ examples rein- 
force this interpretation. In this light, Athanasius’ intervention is perhaps the 
explanation of why Life from Life did not appear in the Nicene Creed together 
with Light from Light: The derivative formulas required an interpretation, 
which Nicaea attempted to delineate through the inclusion of the formula of 
light between God from God and true God from true God. A multiplication of 
material derivative formulas, by adding in Life from Life as well, would have 
weakened the expression. 

Thus, both orthodox and Arians use derivative language. This can be seen in 
the highly interesting creed of the synod of Antioch of 341, which was the ori- 
ental response to the Council of Rome, of the same year, that had rehabilitated 
Athanasius. Eusebius of Caesarea was already dead, and the person with most 
influence was Eusebius of Nicodemia.* They profess to believe: 


And in one Lord Jesus Christ, his Son, God the Only-Begotten, through 
whom all things were made: begotten of the Father before all ages, God 
from God, Whole from Whole, Only from Only, Perfect from Perfect, King 
from King, Lord from Lord (@edv éx Oco0b, dAov & dAov, pdvov Ex pdvov, 
TEAEloV Ex TeAElov, BactAea ex Bacthéws, xYptov dnd xvetov); the living Word, 
the Wisdom, the Life, the True Light, the Way of Truth, the Resurrection, 
the Shepherd, the Gate; immutable and inconvertible; the perfect image 
of the divinity, substance, power, counsel, and glory of the Father.*6 


The formula Gay éx Gwfj¢ does not appear in the text, while one finds the expres- 
sions Bacthéa €x BactAews and xvptov ad xupiov, which are also used by Gregory 
of Nyssa in the text in question of ch. 8 of Eun III. One notes that Gregory’s use 
of the expressions is bold, because the subordinationist interpretation of the 
expression xUpto¢g €x xuptov had been anathematized at Sirmium in 351. The for- 
mula was considered heretical if it was used to say that the Father and the Son 


45 Cf. M. Simonetti, I/ Cristo. II, Testi teologici e spiritual in lingua greca dal IV al VII secolo, 
Milan 1986, 126-127. 

46 —xal_ gig Eva xbptov "Inodv Xpiotév tov Yidv abtod tov povoyevA Osdv, &' od ta mdvta, Tov 
yevvyPevta 1d TavtwV TOV aiwvwv Ex Td MATPd<, Oedv Ex Ocod, drov EE Aov, Udvov Ex pLdvov, 
TEAcov Ex TEAEiov, Bacthéa Ex Bacthéws, xbptov and xupiov, Adyov CAvTa, copiav, Cwyv, PAS 
aAyPtvov, ddov dAnPelac, aveotacw, Tomeva, Obpav, &tpentov Te Kal dvodolwtov, THY THs 
Gedtytos, odaiag te Kal Suvdmews, wal BovaAric xal SdEy¢ tod Tlatpd¢ drapdMaxtov eixdva 
(Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastica, I, 10, 35-42 [SC 493, 44]) See also H.C. Brennecke, 
Athanasius Werke: Dokumente Zur Geschichte Des Arianischen Streites, Berlin 2007, 
145-146. 
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are two gods.*’ The same is true for Baotiéa €x BactAéws, which only appears in 
the Arian synod of Antioch. 

The sequence of expressions used in the profession of faith at Antioch thus 
comprises the text closest to Gregory’s. The explanation he develops in CE III 
on the relationship of attributes, generation, and relation appears to aim to 
resolve the ambiguity of the derivative formulas, and thus to specify the inter- 
pretation of their Nicene use. 

In light of what has been said in the preceding section, one can understand 
why Gregory accepts the formulas of Gi éx Gwis, Bacthéa éx BaotAews and 
xbptov &mo xvptov—while he cannot accept the couplet of éAov 2& SAov, Ldvov &x 
yovov. This last not only leads one to understand the Son as a distinct hyposta- 
sis from the Father, but as a substance that is separated from Him. 

Gregory had already used the formula Gary x Cwij¢ at the end of Eun I, again 
connecting it to the discussion of attributes and their relational interpretation: 


If the Son is instead always understood as present in existence, insofar as 
expressed together with the notion of Father, why should we fear attrib- 
uting eternity to the Only-Begotten, since He has neither beginning of 
days nor end of life? For, as He is light from light, life from life, good from 
good, and wise, just, powerful, and all the other qualities in the same way, 
being such from such (€x totodtov totodto¢), so is He absolutely eternal 
from eternal.*8 


In a certain sense, Gregory explicates the model of every derivative formula in 
é% TolovToOV ToLodtos. Eun III can thus be considered a treatise with a fundamen- 
tal historical role in the hermeneutics of Nicene doctrine. 

The occurrence of the formula Gy é« Gwij¢ in the De Trinitate of Pseudo 
Didymus the Blind is of interest here. While commenting Jn 6.57, we read: 


47. — El tig dxcobwv udptov Tov natépa xat Tov vidv xbplov, Kal xUPLOV TOV TATEPA Kal TOV UIdV (E7tel 
xbptog Ex xuplov) dbo A€yot Geouc, dvdbeya gotw. (Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastica, II, 30, 60 
[Sc 493, 140]) 

48 — ci Oe del ev TO elven xataAapBdvetau 6 vids TH mEpl tod matpdc Evvoia cvvavapatdpevos, Tic 6 
oRoc meocpaptupely TH Lovoyevet TO didtov, TH ute doy Huepav ute Cwhjs Exovtt TEAOG; WS 
yap Ex Pwtds Mids xat Cur Ex Gog uaa EE cryandod dryads copds te nari Sixctog xal SuVaTdg xxl 
TH dee MeVTA WoutTWS Ex TOLOUTOL ToLodTOG, obTW xat EE didiov mavtwc diSt0<. (CE I 688,1-8: 
GNO | 223,27-224,5) 
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the Saviour speaks in this way either to adapt to the expressive form of 
the economy, or because He is Life from paternal Life, Light from Light, 
and God from God.*9 


This is a sophisticated text that appears to presuppose Gregory’s reflection, 
because it allows for two interpretive possibilities of the formula of Life from 
Life as applied to Christ—which it understands here in reference to the econ- 
omy and the Lord’s human nature, or in reference to immanence, and thus 
eternal generation. 

The two interpretive possibilities are clarified here through opposition: In 
the case that the derivation implies an ontological inferiority, as with the incar- 
nation and Christ’s created nature, or in the case where derivation implies per- 
fect equality and identity of nature, as with the eternal procession of the Son 
from the Father. 

Pseudo Didymus the Blind has recourse to Truth from Truth, another 
derivative formula in Gregory’s list in ch. 8 of Eun Ill. This highly original 
Pneumatological use also appears sophisticated: in PG 39, 705b, while com- 
menting send your truth and light (Ps 43.3), the verse of the Psalm is read in 
reference to the two processions of the Son and the Spirit. Light from Light is 
applied to the second Person, while Truth from Truth is applied to the third. 
This is clearly a text written in a more peaceful dogmatic climate than the one 
in which Gregory works.5° Gregory’s theological effort appears to have pro- 
duced its fruits in a Trinitarian theology that establishes the interpretation of 
the Nicene Creed in an orthodox sense. 


49 "H yap évexa tod moorexSevtoc tij¢ oixovoytac eloytot tedmov, } Sia TO Me OyVveva adTOV 
Cory ex Cwfig matpixfs, ws xal pads Ex Pwtdc, xal Oedv éx @cod. (Ps. Didymus the Blind, De 
Trinitate, PG 39, 860AB) 

50 Reference to the Holy Spirit in a derivative formula can be found in a passage of 
Epiphanius’ Ancoratus. Epiphanius applies both Light from Light and Life from Life to the 
Son, together with the formula Spirit from Spirit applied to the third Person: ei 5& pac 6 bed¢ 
Kal TATIP, PAS doa 70.6 Ex PWTOC 6 vIdg Kal Sd TOTO MPA cindy TO dmpPdcttov. SUvapIC SE AOS 6 
QEd¢ at Std TodtO 6 vidg xUpLOg THY SuVdLewr Topic Srog 6 GEdc, odxodv opie 6 vIdg Ex copiac, 
ev @ mavtes of Onoavpol tis copias amdxpvgor Cui SE roc 6 ede, odxodv 70.7 Cur ex Cwhe 6 
vidg ey yep city dAnPeter xaul y Cann. TO SE deytov Tevet MAPA cupoTepwy, TrvEd}LEL Ex TrvEbLATOS. 
Teta ya 6 926¢ (Epiphanius, Ancoratus, 70.5.2-7.3: ed. K. Holl, Gcs 25). 
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This hermeneutic operation however required the development of a new 
ontological investigation. For, while Eunomius remains anchored to a purely 
philosophical conception of divine attributes, typical of Platonic gnoseol- 
ogy, Gregory breaks the necessary connection between names and things, 
far surpassing neoplatonical derivative ontology. He does this through a new 
metaphysics that is an extension of classical metaphysics, which reinterprets 
the divine attributes in light of the relations and the personal dimension. The 
divine attributes are thus reinterpreted in a properly theological sense. 

This translates into the relationship of distinction without separation 
between economy and immanence: The ontological ladder that unites Heaven 
and earth in continuity is broken, and the possibility of raising oneself from 
below to above by means of human reason alone has disappeared. God can thus 
be known to man only if He reveals himself, i-e., only through his action. There 
is therefore no a priori knowledge of God, but only a posteriori knowledge—as 
a gift that comes from above. 

The articulation of immanence and economy thus corresponds to the fact 
that, for Eunomius, ontology and gnoseology are practically identical, because 
names are connected to things in a necessary way, while for Gregory, names are 
relative to actions. 

Knowledge that is acquired in this way is real, because God acts as He is, 
and He gives himself as He truly is, i.e., as the one and triune God. He reveals 
his Being in action. In divine action one can thus recognize the personal char- 
acteristic of each divine Hypostasis a posteriori. These personal characteristics 
consist in their manner of existing as God, in the mw elvat that Gregory identi- 
fies with the mpd¢ t1—with relation. In this manner, one can know immanence 
itself through the economy, without thereby capturing it. The names them- 
selves can integrate this dynamic because they are shadows of the Hypostases’ 
movements. Language cannot express essences, which remain beyond the 
limits of understanding, protected by Gregory’s extreme realism. At the same 
time however, language can state the relations, and thus, thanks to Trinitarian 
revelation, can truly allow us to speak of divine immanence. 

Gregory thus manages to magisterially present how God does not lose him- 
self in His self-gift to us, while affirming the reality of the relationship with 
Him at the same time, without the Mystery ceasing to be such. This required 
the development of a new metaphysical depth in relation to Aristotelian and 
Neoplatonic thought. Next to the substantial level one situates, at the same 
ontological summit, the relational and communional dimension. 
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This is reflected in the divine attributes, which Gregory reinterprets in a 
theological perspective. His reinterpretation of unity is the primary example. 
The entire development of Trinitarian theology is ordered towards showing 
how God is not one as solitary, but is one as a communion of Persons. The unity 
of the Christian God is far more than the unity-solitude of Aristotle’s God. 
Gregory’s operation in Eun III, and in his Trinitarian doctrine in general, can 
be considered a theological demonstration of the following affirmation: God 
is not one despite being triune, but He is one precisely because He is triune. 

The derivative formulas of the Nicene Creed are thus situated in an inter- 
pretation that takes account of Christian salvation. The death of Christ has 
truly saved us, because He is truly God, insofar as God from God, and true 
Light, insofar as Light from Light. Gregory develops this through the formula 
of Life from Life, which from its early use was tied to discussion surrounding 
Nicaea. The power of this formula comes from the fact that Life immediately 
designates salvation from death. God is eternal Life, so that the Son must be 
eternal Life in order to save us. The attribute implicates procession, i-e., the 
communication of this life. At the same time, it also implies the names of the 
first two divine Persons, because the Father is Father precisely in engendering 
the Son, i.e., in giving Life to Him, just as the Son is such in receiving the full- 
ness of divine Life from the Father. 


In this manner the attributes are theologized, i.e., they are reinterpreted 
in a manner that is consistent with Trinitarian revelation. True Life is 
not that of the first motor that thinks itself and has no relation to any- 
thing outside itself, but it is the Life that engenders another Life, Life that 
includes procession, and thus relation, in itself. Thus true unity is that 
of generation, and neither Aristotelian nor Neoplatonic unity. The attri- 
butes are theologized by inserting procession into them, and by reinter- 
preting them in terms of relations.5! 


This is made possible through a metaphysical development where the dimen- 
sion of relation and communion is recognized to be ontologically originating 


51 A. Radde-Gallwitz has recently analysed divine simplicity in an interesting study: The 
concept of simplicity is understood as mutual immanence of attributes. It appears 
in Gregory’s thought and is explained from the basis of the correlativity of the virtues 
(A. Radde-Gallwitz, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssa, and the Transformation of Divine 
Simplicity, Oxford 2009, 212). It appears that the metaphysical shift presented here 
represents the most radical foundation of the level of theological grammar. 
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and founding. The thesis is clearly bold, because the Nicene homoousios was 
presented for some time as a philosophical corruption of the purity of Christian 
faith, which would have been contaminated by Greek thought. The work of 
Gregory of Nyssa, the most speculative of the Cappadocians, can perhaps be 
interpreted as a demonstration that orthodox theology not only did not com- 
promise with pagan philosophical thought, but also courageously developed 
a new conception of the real—pushed to this by the sense of the Scriptures 
themselves, ie., by the reality of Christian salvation. If Greek ontology was 
born of the wonder before Being as perceived in created reality, Gregory’s 
Trinitarian ontology is born of the encounter with the one and triune God, the 
God whose only name is wonder. 


Gregor von Nyssa, Contra Eunomium III, Tomus IX 


Ekkehard Miihlenberg 


Tomus IX ist wie alle Teile des dritten Buches gegen Eunomius selbstandig kon- 
zipiert. W. Jaeger hat diesen Teil in 64 Paragraphen und 11 Abschnitte eingeteilt; 
die 11 Abschnitte markieren den Sprachflufs Gregors sehr gut.! Ich will beschrei- 
ben, wie Gregor vorgeht und worin seine theologische Leistung besteht. 
Tomus IX unterscheidet sich von allen anderen. Es gibt eine Einleitung 
und einen Schlufs. Nach einem Zitat aus des Eunomius Apologie der Apologie 
schlagt Gregor auf die Pauke.? Endlich, sagt er, endlich lasse Eunomius seine 
Maske fallen. Er spreche die Blasphemie unverbliimt aus. Jetzt, endlich, brau- 
che ich ihm die Blasphemie nicht mehr detektivisch nachzuweisen. Mein 
Zitat spreche fiir sich selbst, triumphiert Gregor. Er unterlaft es aber nicht, die 
Blasphemie in eigenen Worten herauszustellen;? er fiillt auch weitere 24 GNO- 
Druckseiten und kommt zu einem uniiberbietbaren Schlufs: ,Verdient er einen 


1 Die Vortragsform ist nur leicht verandert worden. Kapitelsummarien sind irgendwann 
vorangestellt worden, erscheinen aber nicht im Text. H.C. Ogle — H. A. Wilson, Gregory of 
Nyssa: Against Eunomius, Book III, NPNF, ser. II vol. 5, Oxford 1893, 230-239, setzen die fiinf 
Kapitelsummarien in den Text, so daf sich fiinf grof&e Abschnitte ergeben: A. §§ 1-9; B. § 10-21 
(GNO II 271,26); C. §§ 21(GNO II 271,26)—41; D. §§ 42-46; E. §§ 47-64. Innerhalb dieser Kapitel 
gibt es insgesamt acht Absatze, von denen vier mit Jaeger iibereinstimmen.—C. Moreschini 
(Gregorio di Nissa. Teologia trinitaria. Contro Eunomio, Confutazione della professione di 
fede di Eunomio, Milano 1994) teilt den Text durch elf Uberschriften, meist den Absatzen 
Jaegers folgend, und einigen zusatzlichen Absatzen, an vier Stellen Paragraphen Jaegers 
verandernd.—Jaegers elf Absitze in CE III tomus IX (GNo II 264-288) sind: 
IX 1-10 (Eunomiuszitat in § 1): 
IX 1-19 (Auslegung von Matthdus 19,17); 
IX 20-25 (Eunomiuszitat in § 22 und § 23 = tom. VIII 43+IX 1); 
IX 26-31 (Eunomiuszitat in § 27); 
IX 32-36 (Eunomiuszitat in § 32): 
IX 37-41 (Eunomiuszitat in § 37 ~ Basilius, Ady. Eun. II 18,22-23 Seboiié; Auslegung von 
Exodus 3); 
IX 42-43 Reflexion iiber die angemessene Lange der Widerlegung; 
IX 44-46 Erinnerung an das Grundthema des Eunomius; 
IX 47-52 (Eunomiuszitat in § 47. 48 und 52); 
IX 53-60 (Eunomiuszitat in § 53 und 54); 
IX 61-64 (Eunomiuszitat in § 61). 

2 Siehe §§ 1-2. 

3 §2(GNoO II 264,24-265,3). 
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anderen Namen als Antichrist?“4 Gregor fiihrt zu dem Schlufsatz durch eine 
Anrede an die Eunomiusanhinger: ,Macht ihr euch immer noch nicht klar, 
dafg seine Verkiindigung vom Teufel als Einiitbung, Vorbereitung und Beginn 
der Ankunft des Antichristen vorausgeplant ist?“ Ubrigens verséumt es Gregor 
auch in diesem Zusammenhang nicht, seine Griinde zu nennen. 

Ich sagte, dieser Schlufs sei uniiberbietbar. Oft, ja fast durchgehend wird die 
Schreiberei des Eunomius in Contra Eunomium II nicht nur Irrsinn (é¢tomta),5 
sondern vor allem Blasphemie (und Gottlosigkeit) genannt; aber ohne vorhe- 
rige Aufdeckung ist die Blasphemie nur hier am Anfang von Tomus IX klar zu 
Tage liegend.® Und der Ausdruck Antichrist wird nur hier und sonst nirgendwo 
angewendet.’ Es ist also eine uniiberbietbare Verurteilung des Eunomius. 

Den Text, der zwischen der rhetorischen Rahmung steht, will ich unter 
drei Gesichtspunkten beschreiben. 1. Des Eunomius Ausfiihrungen. 2. Gregors 
Widerlegungsformen. 3. Theologische Darlegungen Gregors. 


1 Des Eunomius Ausfithrungen 


Es werden 11 Eunomiuszitate von Gregor angefiihrt.* Nun ist zu erinnern, daf 
wir es mit Schichten zu tun haben. Eunomius schrieb seine Apologie: Schicht 


§ 64 (GNO II 288,17). 
Vel. Lexicon Gregorianum I, s.v. 


oa fs 


6 Diese Feststellung macht Gregor aber auch an ein paar anderen Stellen; vgl. Lexicon 
Gregorianum II, BAacpyyia B.3h. 

7 Vel. Lexicon Gregorianum I, avttypictos. 

8 In Kenntnis von R. P. Vaggione, Eunomius: The Extant Works, Oxford 1987, 124-126 notiere 
ich die Stellen nach den Paragraphen Jaegers (und dessen Seiten) und gebe an, auf welche 
Basiliusstellen (Adversus Eunomium, ed. Sesboiié) sich Eunomius bezieht. 

IX1(GNO II 264,4-12): Dieses Zitat kann syntaktisch wie auch inhaltlich an das Zitat in VIII 
43 (GNO II 254,27-255,3) angeschlossen werden (vgl. IX 22). VIII 43 bezieht sich auf Basilius, 
Ady. Eun. II 1813-15; IX 1, 27,32 und 37 insgesamt auf Adv. Eun. II 18. (IX 1 zieht Mk 10,18; 
Lk 18,19; Mt 19,17 heran). 

IX 22 (GNO II 272,1.5-6) wiederholen VIII 43 (zur Bibelstelle Exodus 3,14). 

IX 22-23 (GNO II 272,12-14 und 17-23) wiederholen IX 1. 

IX 27 (GNO II 273,24—274,2): zur Auslegung von Exodus 3. 

IX 32 (GNO II 276,4—7): zur Auslegung von Exodus 3. 

IX 37 (GNO II 277,27—-278,2): Eunomius nimmt den Satz des Basilius, Adv. Eun. II 18,22-23 
(dyyehov tolvuv mpotdgavte ths Smyhoews } ypagy, God excyet pwviv) auf. 

IX 42 (GNO II. 280,1) vermerkt Gregor Auslassung. 

IX 47 (GNO II. 281,19—20.22-24): vgl. Basilius, Adv. Eun. II 19,43 (und II 18,1112). 

IX 48 (GNO II 282,4-10): vgl. Basilius, Ady. Eun. I 19. 
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1. Basilius, Adversus Eunomium widerlegte des Eunomius Apologie in drei 
Biichern: Schicht 2. Eunomius schrieb 15 Jahre spater eine Apologie der Apologie 
und zwar zwei Biicher gegen des Basilius Adversus Eunomium 1: Schicht 3. 
Gregor schreibt gegen die beiden Biicher des Eunomius sein Contra Eunomium 
I+I]; Zeit etwa 380/381: Schicht 4. Dann, so wird angenommen, schrieb 
Eunomius ein drittes Buch der Apologie der Apologie gegen des Basilius Ady. 
Eunomium II. Da es denkbar und nicht unwahrscheinlich ist, daf§ Eunomius 
Gregors Widerlegung seines verstorbenen Bruders gesehen hat, setze ich 
eine eigene Schicht an. Ich kann diese Schicht bisher nicht nachweisen, aber 
sie sollte nicht ausgeschlossen werden: also Schicht 5. Dann hat Gregor sein 
Contra Eunomium III geschrieben: Schicht 6. Sie, verehrte ZuhGrer, wissen nun 
Bescheid; ich habe ja nur erinnert, was seit C. H. G. Rettberg, F. Diekamp und 
W. Jaeger bekannt ist.9 Man soll auch erinnern, dafs jede Schicht vergleichbar 
ist z.B. einer Runde im Boxkampf. 

Schicht 1 (= des Eunomius Apologia) liegt vollstandig vor, ebenso Schicht 2, 
des Basilius Widerlegung. Danach vergehen etwa 15 Jahre; es veranderte sich 
die kirchenpolitische Situation, aber wahrscheinlich auch die trinitarische 
Diskussion. Wir sollten wenigstens in der Vorstellung diese Veranderung 
bedenken, auch wenn wir sie in bestimmteren Gedanken kaum fassen k6n- 
nen. Schicht 3 betreffs Eunomius und Schicht 5 betreffs Eunomius muf rekon- 
struiert werden. Die Quelle fiir Schicht 5 ist Gregor, Contra Eunomium I, und 
Schicht 5 prasentiert sich als Verteidigung gegen Basilius, Adv. Eunomium II. 
Basilius hatte die Urapologie kontinuierlich Stiick fiir Stiick zitiert, in Adv. Eun. 
II beginnend mit Apologia 12 und endend mit Apologia 20; es gibt ein paar 


IX 51 (GNO II 283,11-15) und IX 52 (GNo II 283,15-19): Gregor vermerkt Auslassung, 

IX 52 (GNO II 283,20—21): ein Satz aus ausgelassenem Zusammenhang zitiert. 

IX 53 (GNO II 283,29-284,2): gegen Basilius, Adv. Eun. II 19,45-53- 

IX 53 (GNO II 284,6—-10): Gregor vermerkt Auslassung. 

IX 54 (GNO II 284,12-19): Gregor gibt eine Zusammenfassung; vel. Vaggione, Eunomius, 1987, 
125 mit Anm. 53. Zu Basilius vgl. Adv. Eun. II 19,1-37, richtiger wahrscheinlich II 22,42—43; 
siehe unten Anm. 18. 

IX 54 (GNO II 284,20—-25): gegen Basilius, Ady. Eun. II 22,22-32. 

IX 61 (GNO II 287,16-17): Es ist nicht genau ersichtlich, wie Eanomius seinen dogmatischern 
Ersatz von ,Vater“ mit der Taufformel verkniipft hat. Vaggione (126 Anm. 56) méchte die 
Worter fiir ein Interpretament Gregors halten. Basilius bezog sich auf die Taufformel in Ady. 
Eun. II 22,20-32. Vgl. auch unten Anm. 44. 

g C.H.G. Rettberg, Marcelliana, accedit Eunomii EKOEZIZ IIZTEQS emendatior, edidit et ani- 
madversionibus instruxit, G6ttingen 1794 (L. Abramowski verweist zu Recht auf Seite 145f. in: 
“Eunomius’, RAC 6 (1966) 940).—F. Diekamp, “Literargeschichtliches zur eunomianischen 
Kontroverse’, ByZ 18 (1909) 1-13.—W. Jaeger, Gregorii Nysseni libri II, Leiden 1960, VI-XIII. 
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Auslassungen, die er anzeigt.° Fiir die Apologie der Apologie gibt Gregor wenig 
Hinweise auf Zitate aus Basilius, die Eunomius vorgelegt habe." Wir konnen 
uns die Darstellungsweise des Eunomius nicht genau vorstellen. Es scheint, als 
ob Gregor aus Eunomius, Apologie der Apologie Ill, diejenigen Passagen aus- 
schreibt, in denen er die Blasphemie nachweisen kann.!* Was Tomus IX angeht, 
so haben wir drei Kapitel und kénnen auch angeben, welche Ausfiihrungen 
des Basilius Eunomius bespricht. Der erste Komplex beginnt in CE VIII 34 
und nimmt des Basilius Satz Ady. Eun. II 18,45-47 auseinander.!3 Dann zer- 
legt Eunomius geniiflich des Basilius Verweis auf Exodus 3, wo Christus 
der Sprecher des Satzes sein soll: ,Ich bin der Seiende“ (Ex 3,14).!4 Dazu hat 
Eunomius den ingeniésen Einfall, das Herrenwort: ,Niemand ist gut denn der 
eine Gott“ (Mt 19,17 par.) gegen die Gleichsetzung von ,,der Seiende* mit dem 
Gottessohn zu nutzen. Komplex Eins liest sich in fiinf Zitaten wie ein kontinu- 
ierlicher Text (VIII 43 = IX 22; IX1. 27. 32. 37).!6 


10 Ubersicht bei V. H. Drecoll, Die Entwicklung der Trinitdtslehre des Basilius von Caesarea. 
Sein Weg vom Homéusianer zum Neunizdner, FKDG 66, Gottingen 1996, 50 nach der 
Edition der Apologie von R. P. Vaggione. Man miifste die Angaben des Basilius iiber 
Auslassungen und Zusammenfassungen zufiigen. 

11 ‘In Tomus IX gibt es keine expliziten Hinweise auf Basiliuszitate oder -texte. Ansonsten 
vel. z.B. CE III tom. II 161; IIT 16,58—59; V 19-20; VII 15 (bes. GNO II 220,12—-18); VIII 34. 

12 R.P.Vaggione, Eunomius. The Extant Works, Oxford 1987, 89-95 schreibt betreffs des 
von Gregor mitgeteilten Inhalts teils an der Sache vorbei; denn letztlich gibt er zu, 
daf§ Gregor keinen dogmatischen Traktat verfafst hat, wie auch Eunomius keinen 
dogmatischen Traktat schrieb, sondern eine Widerlegung von Adversus Eunomium II, 
wo Basilius mit der Widerlegung von Apologia 12 begann. Aber recht hat er: ,...we must 
always be conscious. ..that many of the surviving fragments have been chosen for their 
damaging potential“ (94). Jedoch behaupte ich auf der Basis von Tomus IX, dafg Gregor 
keine Bibelstelle, die Eunomius gegen seinen Gegner verwendet, unbeantwortet aft. 
Moreschini, Gregorio di Nissa (siehe Anm. 1) weist darauf hin: I] terzo libro, invece, ha 
una funzione differente, perché ha lo scopo di fornire principalmente |’interpretazione 
ortodossa di alcuni passi scritturistici sui quali si basava Eunomio (ma non soltanto lui: 
anche altri ariani in generale) per costruire la sua dottrina.‘ Auch in den beiden anderen 
Biichern fanden sich Bibelauslegungen (XXXII-XXXIII, vgl. XLIX-LVI). 

13 ~~ Basilius: Hote xat Ext to0 Mwcéwe dvta Exvtov dvoudoas, od dos TIS dv TApd TOV Bedv Adyov, 
TOV Ev KpyH Sta Tpd¢ Tov FEdv, vornPety. 

14 Des Basilius Satz siehe unten Anm. 27. 

15 ~=IX 37 beginnt: AM’ avtiAéyet tots eipnuevors adtyy THY YpupHY MpotEIvduEvog A€youCaV 
ayyehov TpoTETayat pwvyy, xal oUTwS EHXGat Tov Tod dvto¢ dickAoyov (GNO II 277,26-278,2). 
»Aber er widerspricht meinen Ausfiihrungen, indem er die Schrift selbst vorlegt, die sage, 
dafS eines Engels Stimme vorangestellt sei und so der Dialog ,des Seienden’ eingefiihrt 
werde.‘ Basilius schrieb: d&yyeAov totvuv mpotctaca tig Stnyjoews  ypugy, God endyer 
gwvyv (Ady. Eun. Il 18,22-23). 
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Der zweite Komplex: Eunomius verteidigt seine urspriingliche Beschreibung, 
wie der Gottessohn als Schépfergott die Schopfung iiberragt, und erlautert es 
gegen Basilius. Komplex Zwei setzt sich aus drei Zitaten zusammen; Gregor ver- 
merkt seine Auslassungen zwischen den Zitaten (IX 47+48; 52. 53).!° Im dritten 
Komplex wendet sich Eunomius gegen des Basilius Vorwurf, da er, Eunomius, 
kein Christ sei!” Am Ende einer langeren Polemik formuliert Eunomius seine 
eigene Uberzeugung und stellt fest, daf$ die exakte Dogmatik tiber Christsein 
und Nicht-Christsein entscheide. Gregor bietet eine Zusammenfassung und 
dann ein Zitat (IX 54, mit 61). 


2 Widerlegungsformen Gregors 


In Tomus IX nutzt Gregor seine rhetorischen Fahigkeiten, um den Eunomius 
zu widerlegen. Seine Polemik ist bissig, sie ist teilweise sarkastisch. So geht 
Gregor auch sonst gegen Eunomius vor. Andere mégen die rhetorischen 
Sprachverwandtschaften untersuchen und identifizieren; teils ist das auch 
schon geschehen. Ob Eunomius gemafigter ist, bezweifle ich. Gregor teilt 
davon nur an einer Stelle etwas mit, und es zeigt Eunomius nicht in vornehmer 
Mafigung (vgl. § 54).!8 Aber es fallt auf, daf§ die von Gregor vorgelegten Zitate 
in philosophisch-theologischer Sprache abgefafst sind. 

Gregors Anklage lautet: Blasphemie. So wird Tomus IX eréffnet. Wer nicht 
bekennt, dafs der Gottessohn die gleiche Ehre und Wiirde besitzt wie Gott Vater, 
der Seiende nach Exodus 3,14, der begeht Blasphemie. Das ist ganz einfach und 
ganz eindeutig, und Eunomius wufte auch, daf§ er den Gottessohn nicht mit 
Gott Vater gleichstellte. Gregor war sich jedoch bewuf&t, dafg Eunomius als 
christlicher Theologe auftrat und Anhangerschaft unter Christen hatte und 
dafg ebend iiber das Wesen des Gottseins Christi gestritten wurde, kirchenpoli- 
tisch erbittert gestritten wurde. Deswegen weist Gregor in verschiedener Weise 
nach, wie sich die Anklage auf Blasphemie konkretisieren laft. Dabei greift 
er auf allgemeinchristliche Vorstellungen zuriick. Von den 1 Abschnitten, die 
Jaeger vorschlagt, enden alle in einer allgemein einleuchtenden Verurteilung, 
abgesehen von 2 Abschnitten, die ohne jede Polemik sind (§ u—19 und § 37-41; 


16 —_-Vgl. die Beziige zu Basilius oben Anm. 8. 

17 ~_-~Vgl. Basilius, Adv. Eun. II 22,20-32. 

18 —-Vgl. IX 54 (GNO II 284,12-19). Da Eunomius den Basilius den gnostischen Haretikern 
zuzahlt, die das Unerkennbare Gottes gelehrt hatten, konnte der Ankniipfungspunkt 
der Satz sein: tov pév Tedmov Kad’ Sv eyéwygev 6 edc wo kppYToV Kal dmEplvdytov AplevTA 
(Basilius, Adv. Eun. II 22,42—43). 
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§ 42-43 hier unberiicksichtigt). Wir finden: schlimmer als Marcion (§ 10); er 
judaisiere (§ 31) und fiihre die Lehre der Synagoge in die Kirche ein (§ 36); 
blanke Blasphemie (§ 51/52); Ubertreter = Leugner des Christseins (§ 60); er 
sei der Antichrist (§ 64). Dazu kommt ,Trauerklage“ wegen Unbildung (§ 25) 
und Sarkasmus wegen logischen Irrsinns (§ 46). Ich habe die Abschliisse der 
Jaegerabschnitte zitiert: Judentum, Griechentum oder bekannte Haresie— 
mindestens in einen dieser Abgriinde mufste der Gegner versenkt werden. 
Eunomius arbeitete genauso. 

Abgesehen von Regeln rhetorischer Technik kommt ein weiterer Vorwurf 
vor, natiirlich auch aufserhalb von Tomus IX. Gregor verurteilt die logischen 
Konstruktionen des Eunomius als Spiegelfechterei, aber nicht als ein Denkspiel, 
sondern als absichtliche Tauschung der Leser. Gregors Worte: ,Da er aber sei- 
nen Betrug von der Maske des Tauschers befreit ...“ (§ 2; GNO II 264,16-17). 
Ogle/Wilson: ,But now that he has stripped his falsehood of every mask that 
could disguise it.‘ Eunomius wird bése Gesinnung unterstellt (xoucdvoi).!9 Er 
sei ein schlechter, ein boser Mensch. Im Gegenzug weist Gregor mehrmals 
den Vorwurf zuriick, daf$ er die Darlegungen des Eunomius béswillig verdreht 
habe—natiirlich auch ein rhetorisches Fiillsel.?° 

Weiterhin benutzt Gregor, was im Boxsport ,Tiefschlage“ heifst. Ich 
beschreibe es mal anders. Vor etwa 35 Jahren haben wir in Oregon/U.s.A. 
gezeltet, tief in den Waldern, allein, nur mit Kiihen, die wir sahen, und Baren, 
die wir nicht sahen. Am Abend, im Dunkeln bei grof§em Lagerfeuer, spielte 
ich mit unserem Sohn ein Holzspiel. Es gab Holzbausteine verschiedenster 
Formen und verschiedenster Grofen, die sollten aufeinandergelegt werden, 
und dann fiel der Turm bei einem Spieler um, und dieser Spieler hatte ver- 
loren. Ahnliches tut Gregor. Er hauft Argumente aus Konsequenzen, die 
Eunomius impliziere, aufeinander, bis am Ende die Absurditat herauskommt, 
der Haufen Argumente also zusammenfallt und Eunomius verloren hat. Das 
geht beispielsweise so (§ 6-8): 

Wenn also nur Gott Vater das Attribut gut allein und ausschliefslich 
zukomme, sind alle anderen und auch der Gottessohn davon ausgeschlossen. 
Jeder wisse, wer der, welcher weder in Natur noch in Attribut das Gute besitze, 
sei—,ich fiirchte den blasphemischen Namen,‘ schiebt Gregor ein und spricht 


19  GNO II 264,21; vgl. Lexicon Gregorianum V, s.v. R. P. Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus and 
the Nicene Revolution, Oxford 2000, 87-93 versucht, fiir die Unterstellung einer bésen 
Gesinnung (xax6vot) dem Eunomius, der seinen Gegnern eben dieses auch vorwirft, eine 
rationale Theorie anzudichten. 

20 ~=©Vgl. § 3 (GNO II 265,4-9); § 1 (GNO II 267,15-17) und § 12 (GNo II 267,18-19); § 61 
(GNO II 287,8-11). Stichwort: cuxogavtia. 
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ihn nicht aus. Nun geht es bei Gregor weiter: Denn jedem ist klar...—Denn 
wer den Namen gut nicht hat...—Denn wer nicht tapfer ist ...—Denn was 
bedarf es noch vieler Worte...—,Denn welch klareren Beweis fiir seine 


Schlechtigkeit kénnte man finden als die Verneinung, dafs der gut ist, der ‘es 
nicht fiir einen Raub hielt, Gott gleich zu sein, sondern erniedrigte sich sel- 
ber und nahm Knechtsgestalt an’ (Phil 2,6—7)—tat er das nicht aus reiner 
Giitigkeit?“ Folgen noch 5 weitere ausdruckskraftige Bibelworte,?! und man 
erholt sich vom unfairen Tiefschlag und gibt zu, daf$ Gregor nicht leichthin 
niederboxt, dafs er nicht nur auf einem hohen Rof reitet, sondern auf festem 
Grund steht. Eunomius hatte in der Tat gesagt und auch gemeint, dafs Gott 
Vater die ausschliefSliche Ursache allen Gutseins ist.?# 

Der Sarkasmus lauft so ab (§ 44-46): Du, Eunomius, du grofer Theologe, 
dein Hauptargument lautet: Vor der Zeugung ist der Gottesohn nicht-seiend. 
Du wiederholst dein Argument bis zur Ermiidung und behauptest, diese Logik 
gelte tiberhaupt und allgemein. Ja, erwidert Gregor, sie gilt fiir Kafer, sie gilt fiir 
den Frosch, sie gilt fiir den Hund; denn vor dem Gezeugt-Werden ist der Hund 
nicht-seiend. Der Gottessohn steht also auf einer Stufe wie Frosch und Hund? 


3 Gregors theologische Ausfiihrungen 


Gibt es in Tomus IX eine geistige Leistung, die Gregors theologischer Beitrag 
ist??3 Es gibt zwei Abschnitte, die von Polemik frei sind,”* und gegen Schluf& fiinf 
Paragraphen?> in gemafSigtem Ton und bedenkenswerter Gegeniiberstellung. 
Ich habe also drei Punkte. 


21  IXg (GNO II 267,1-7): obx dyads datic ae xdviv dabuyov dvte Feoetdel xdMel KaTAKoTLnTAC 
éupoxov eixdva THs Exvtod duvapews (vgl. Gen 2,7 und 1,26-27); obx dyabdc 6 Sik oé poppy 
SovAov AaBuwv (vel. Phil 2,7) xa avtt tho MpoKemevys adTO xapds TH TAbHMATA TH a> 
auaotias dvadeEduevos (vel. Hebr 12,2) xa Sod¢ Exvtdov dvtdAaypa tod cod Gavetov (vel. Rim 
5,10; Gal 1,4) xal brep NuOv xatd&oa (vel. Gal 3,13) xat cuaptia (vel. I Kor 5,21) yevopevos. 

22 Siehe IX1(GNO II 264,6-10). 

23 Dogmatische Topoi in dogmatischer Sprache finden sich in wenigen Stellen: IX 9 (GNO 
II 267,1-7), vgl. Anm. 21; IX 21 (GNO II 271,18-20): bei Gottvater und Gottsohn wird Eins 
nicht als eine Zahl gezahlt; IX 31 (GNO II 275,24-25) und IX 53 (GNo II 284,5-6): y tod 
yovoyevods dmdataatc; IX 37 (GNO II 278,8-12): wie der Gottessohn als ,Wort“ (Adyoc) ein 
»Kiinder“ (d&yyeAoc) ist; IX 38 (GNO II 278,25-26): 7 “ath TO dvOewrivov oixovouia; IX 40 
(GNO II 279,9-16): biblische Bezeichnungen fiir den Gottessohn. 

24 IXu-—ig und 37-41. 

25 IX56-6o. 
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a Gregors Exegese von Matthaus 19,17 
Das Herrenwort M¢ 19,17:76 ,Niemand ist gut denn der eine Gott“ ist auf diese 
Weise in die Diskussion gekommen. Eunomius hatte in seiner Apologie die 
These verfochten, dafs der Gottessohn vor seiner Zeugung ,nicht ist“ (obx dv). 

Dagegen wandte Basilius ein: ,Der Gottessohn machte die Benennung 
ausfindig, die ihm zugehort und seiner Ewigkeit angemessen ist, in seiner 
Mitteilung an seinen eigenen Knecht Mose und nannte sich ,der Seiende’ 
(Ex 3,14).27 Eunomius bestreitet diese Auslegung und hakt mit dem Wort 
,»zugehort“ ein, was im Griechischen den Ubergang von oixetos zu olxerodpot = 
sich aneignen, sich anmafen’ erlaubt. Eunomius: Der Gottessohn eigne sich 
mitnichten die Wiirde von ,der Seiende“ an, da er doch selber lehre, welche 
Bezeichnung dem Vater allein zu Recht gebiihre; er weise doch dem Seienden 
und ihm ausschliefglich die Bezeichnung ,der Gute“ zu. 

Arius hatte sich auf dieses Herrenwort gestiitzt; fiir die Neuarianer war es ein 
wichtiger Beweis.?® Gregor sagt, daf§ polemische Widerlegung nicht ausreiche; 


26 Gregor benutzt Matthdus 19,16—22; nur dort ist der Frager als ,Jiingling“ charakterisiert. 
Das Herrenwort, wie Gregor es angibt, ist in Mk 10,18 und Lk 18,19 iiberliefert, wihrend 
Matthdus einen anderen Text hat; Origenes unterscheidet die Texte, Euseb von Caesarea 
hat den zweiten Satzteil wie Markus/Lukas, wahrend Johannes Chrysostomus im Text der 
Predigt den Markus-/Lukastext hat (In Matthaeum hom. 63,1). Gregor kann einen falschen 
Gedankensprung begangen haben. Es ist auch méglich, dass in Gregors Matthdustext 
der Markus-/Lukastext eingedrungen war, wie es vom sog. Mehrheitstext nach Novum 
Testamentum Graece (27. Auflage) im Apparat dokumentiert ist. 

27 Ady. Eun. 11 18,13-16: Der Eingeborene 6c oixelav éaut@ xl mpemovoay TH Eavtod diSrotyTI ev 
TO Td Tov (tov Vepknovta Mwcea xonMatioL® mpoonyopiav eEedpev, dvta Eavtov dvoudca; 
"Ey yap eit, pyotv, 6 wv. 

28 Indes Arius Schreiben an Alexander, Bischof von Alexandrien, findet sich die ganze Liste der 
exklusiven Wesenspradikate des einen Gottes (ich fiige jeweils den beweisenden Bibelvers 
hinzu): oidapev eva Gedv (I Kor 8,6; Eph 4,6; Din 6,4; 32,39), KOvov ceyewntov, Lovov adtdtov, udvov 
dvapyxov, Lvov dAyOwvov (Joh 17,3), Lovov abavaciov éxovta (I Tim 6,16 Lovov copov (Rom 16,27; 
ITim 1,17), novov ceyo8dv (Mt 19,17; Mk 10,18; Lk 18,19), rovov Suvaotyy (I Tim 6,15)... (Urkunde 
6,2 Opitz = Dok. 1,2 Brennecke). Eine entsprechende Liste findet sich bei Eunomius, Apologia 
21: Der Schriftbeweis, sagt Eunomius, lautet ef¢ b76 vépov xal mpopytoy xatoryyéMretat Gedc. 
odtog xa tod povoyevods elvou Geds dx’ abtod tod cwrhpoc dporoyetreut Tlopevouat yao, pyat, 
TEdG Tov GEdv Lov Kal Oedov dudv (Joh 20,17). Udvog dANPtvdc BEdc, dvos Topas, Lovog cryabdc, 
dvos Suvatdc, ovog éywv &Savaciev.—Origenes hatte einen Unterschied zwischen Gott 
und dem Heiland in dem Herrenwort: ,Niemand ist gut, denn der eine Gott“ gefunden, 
und verwies auf Sapientia Salomonis 7,26 (ths &yabdtytos adtod cixwv), um die einzigartige 
Nahe des Sohnes zum Vater festzuhalten (Comm. in Matthaeum XV 10). Auf arianische 
Bibelstellen, die die Wesensunterscheidung zwischen Gottvater und dem Sohn Gottes aus 
Aussagen iiber die ,Einzigkeit des Gottes“ beweisen sollen, antwortet Athanasius in Contra 
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Arianos III 7-9. Den Sinn von Bibelaussagen wie Dtn 32,39 und Dtn 6,4 will er aufklaéren 
und argumentiert so (III 7): Alle diese Aussagen haben niemals den Zweck, den Sohn vom 
Vater abzugrenzen; denn—so die kimpferische Uberschrift—es bestehe kein Streit und 
keine Konkurrenz zwischen Vater und Sohn. Vielmehr gelte Johannes 14,9, dafS der Vater 
sich durch den Sohn offenbaren und der Sohn den Vater durch sich offenbaren wolle. ,Als 
der Sohn kam, verherrlichte er den Vater und sagte zu dem Herantretenden: Was heifgest 
du mich gut? Niemand ist gut denn der eine Gott’ Es folgen noch weitere Schriftstellen 
dieser Art (z.B. Mt 22,36 u.a.). Athanasius fasst den Grund solcher Aussagen zusammen: 
»Dies ist namlich nicht wegen des Sohnes geschrieben, sondern in der Absicht, die von 
den Menschen hergestellten falschen Gétter aufzuheben...“ Ubrigens nennt Markell von 
Ankyra in seiner Streitschrift gegen den Sophisten Asterius dieses Herrenwort nicht. [Ich 
vermerke, daf$ Gregor von Nazianz haargenau das Argument des Athanasius reproduziert; 
Or. 30,13].—In der Auseinandersetzung mit den Neuarianern gehért Matthdus 19,17; Mk 10,18; 
Lk 18,19 zu denjenigen Argumenten, die von den Nicdnern gegen die Anhoméer unschadlich 
gemacht werden mussten. Der alteste Zeuge scheint Hilarius zu sein (De trinitate I 29; 
Antwort in IX 15-18). Hilarius wendet wie alle nach ihm die exegetische Grundregel an: Wer 
ist im Evangelientext der Frager? Auf welche Frage wird geantwortet? Fiir Hilarius ist der 
Frager ,ein frecher Jiingling, der durch Einhalten des Gesetzes gerechtfertigt sein will und 
nicht anerkennt, dass Christus das Ende des Gesetzes ist...“ Auf diesen falschen Glauben 
antwortete der Herr: Er sei kein Lehrer des Gesetzes, insofern nicht gut, sondern als Gott gut. 

Nach Hilarius wird auf die Unterscheidung zwischen dem Menschen, als welcher 
der inkarnierte Gottessohn erscheint, und Gott abgehoben. Eine vollstaindige Liste der 
Belegstellen hat R. P. Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus, 389 gesammelt. Ich weifs nicht, 
ob man jemals einen Erfindert des anti-anhoméischen Arguments wird benennen 
kénnen; die exegetische Grundregel war schlieSlich Schultradition. Es ist aber darauf 
hinzuweisen, dafs in schulischer Weise zwei Schriften das Argument haben, die in die 
heifSe Phase der Abrechnung mit den Anhoméern um 360 n.Chr. gesetzt worden sind. Ps. 
Athanasius, De incarnatione et contra Arianos (CPG 2806; siehe cap. 1, PG 26, 985 A—C, und 
cap. 7, PG 26, 993 AB) wurde von Martin Tetz (“Zur Theologie des Markell von Ankyra’, 
ZKG 75 (1964) 217-270) dem Markell zugewiesen, aber die Zuweisung bleibt umstritten. 
Ps. Basilius, Adversus Eunomium IV (CPG 2837; siehe PG 29, 700C-701A) setzt nach Franz 
Xaver Risch (Pseudo-Basilius, Adversus Eunomium IV-V. Einleitung, Ubersetzung und 
Kommentar [SVigChr 16], Leiden 1992, 13-18) des Eunomius Apologia voraus. Die beiden 
genannten Schriften zeigen ebenso wie der leidlich datierbare Hilarius, dass Mt 19,17; 
Mk 10,18; Lk 18,19 zu den bedeutenden Schriftbeweisen fiir die Wesensunterschiedenheit 
(Etepoovatos, avomolog KATH THY odciav) gehGrt; fast gleichwertig ist Johannes 17,3. Wenn 
man die Bibelstellenphalanx der AnhomGéer, so wie sie um 359/360 n.Chr. verbreitet 
war, kennt, so versteht man, dafs die Nic&ner (duoobctos) dem Reichsbekenntnis von 
Konstantinopel 360 mit seiner Formel dpoiov tH Yevvyoavtt adtov Tatel MATa Tas YeApdc 
Arianismus vorwerfen mufsten. 

Ich fiige noch hinzu, dass die Wérter udvog &An8woc nur in dem Glaubensbekenntnis 
von Nike (359), itberliefert bei Theodoret, Hz II 21,3-7, vorkommen, aufferdem im 
Bekenntnis des Eudoxius (cPG 3405). Dazu kommt das Bekenntnis des Eunomius (Text 
beiR. P. Vaggione, Eunomius. The Extant Works, Oxford 1987, 150-159, § 2). Hat Basilius den 
anhomGischen Einwand aus Mt 19,17; Mk 10,18; Lk 18,19 gekannt? Aus Adversus Eunomium 
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er selber miisse die rechtgliubige Auslegung kurz vorfiihren. Gregor tragt vier 
Schichten Pech auf, um sein Resultat wasserdicht zu machen. 

Erste Schicht. Gregor fragt: Wer sagt denn zum Herrn ,Guter Meister“? Das 
ist der Jiingling, und der ist reich und meint, in Jesus einen Lehrer gefunden 
zu haben, der ihm das Rezept fiir ein ewiges Leben in Lust lehren kénne. Ein 
solcher Playboy sah nur den Menschen Jesus, aber nicht den Gott in Jesus 
innen drin. Jesus antwortet auf der Ebene, auf der er angesprochen wird: Kein 
Mensch ist gut—,Niemand ist gut denn der eine Gott". 

Zweite Schicht. Gott ist der Jesus Christus, der Eingeborene. Das bezeugen 
die Propheten und die Evangelisten und die Apostel. Dafiir legt Gregor sieben 
Bibelstellen vor aus Prophetie, Evangelisten und Apostel. 

Dritte Schicht. Eunomius hatte betont, daf§ der Gottessohn der Gott der 
Schdpfung aber nicht der einzig seiende Gott ist. Also braucht Gregor fiir das 
Gottsein des Gottessohnes die Gleichstellung mit Gott Vater. Dazu verweist er auf 
das Gleichnis von den Arbeitern im Weinberg Matthdus 20. Er hebt die Antwort 
des Weinbergbesitzers heraus: ,Habe ich nicht Macht, mit dem Meinen zu tun, 
was ich will? Siehst du darum so scheel, daf ich gut bin?“ (Mt 20,15). Gregor fol- 
gert: Es ist das Amt des Richters, gerechte Verteilung zu bewirken. Und Richter 
ist der Gottessohn, wie die Evangelisten bezeugen: ,Denn der Vater richtet nie- 
mand, sondern alles Gericht hat er dem Sohn gegeben* (Joh 5,23). 

Vierte Schicht. Aber, so fragt Gregor, steht dem nicht noch im Weg, daf 
Gott Vater einzig und allein gut sein soll? Nein, denn der Gottessohn spricht 
zum Vater: ,Alles, was mein ist, das ist dein, und was dein ist, das ist mein“ 
(Joh 17,10). Folglich auch das Gutsein. ,,Also ist der Sohn gut,“ schlieSt Gregor.?9 


II 29,17-21 ist seine Kenntnis zu erschliefSen. Seltsam bleibt der Bekenntnistext in De fide 
(CPG 2886; PG 31, 685 A; vgl. Hahn, Bibliothek § 121). Der Anfang lautet: Iliotevopev totvov 
xoul dporoyodpev Eva pdvov cAyPwvdv xat dyabdv Gedv xal natépa, 2 ob ta mé&vta, Tov Oedv xcxl 
Tratépa tod xupiov nudv xat Geod "Incod Xpiotod: xat Eva Tov Lovoyevi adtod vidv xbplov xal 
Gedv yuAdv "Incodv Xptotév, povov dAnAvév, Sr ob ta névta.... Auffiillig ist: ,Gott und Vater 
unseres Herrn‘; die Beifiigung ,und Gottes Jesus Christus“ konnte den anhomdischen 
Einwand aus Johannes 20,17 entscharfen wollen. Vgl. die Formel von Sirmium II (357) bei 
Hilarius, De synodis u, und Athanasius, De synodis 28. Basilius: ,Den einen allein wahren 
und guten Gott“ griindet sich auf Joh 17,3 und das Herrenwort Mk 10,18 par. Das ,allein 
wahr“ wird entscharft durch seine Wiederholung bei Jesus Christus, begriindet in I Joh 
5,20. Bleibt also ,allein gut“ bei Gottvater stehen, als ob Basilius das Problem nicht kenne; 
nirgends zitiert er das fragliche Herrenwort. De spiritu sancto VIII 18 linea 46 (ed. Pruche) 
heifSt es: Der Herr fiihre ,zum wahrhaft Guten, zum Vater“ (6 xvplog Nua Tpd¢ TOV dvtwS 
ayabdv, TOV MATEPA, PEPwV). 
29 ~=- [X1g letzter Satz (GNo II 271,8). 
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b Auslegung von Exodus 3,14 
Eunomius hatte vorgetragen, dafs der Nicht-Seiende gezeugt werde, nicht der 
Seiende.°° Basilius stellte Exodus 3,14 dagegen: ,Ich bin der Seiende“, gespro- 
chen vom Gottessohn. Basilius meinte, die Gleichsetzung des ,Ich* mit Gott 
beweisen zu sollen. Er verweist auf den Engel, der Mose erschien (Ex 3,2) und 
der den Dialog begann: ,Ich bin der Gott deines Vaters Abraham.‘ Dann fragt 
Basilius: ,Wer ist sowohl Engel als auch Gott?“?! Natiirlich unser Herr, der 
Gottessohn, mit zwei Bibelworten (Jes 9,5; Gen 31). Eunomius hakte ein: Es 
spricht doch der Seiende durch einen Engel, welcher Engel auch Gott genannt 
wird. (Nota bene: &yyeAog = Engel und = Bote). Deswegen formuliert Eunomius: 
Wir haben hier ,den Engel des Gottes iiber alles, den Engel des Seienden, und 
derselbe ist Gott iiber alles andere‘.32 

Die Bibelstelle Exodus 3,14 wurde schon von Asterius benutzt: Gott, der 
Ungezeugte, spreche und sei allein ,der Seiende“. Markell von Ankyra hatte 
einen sophistischen Syllogismus dagegen gehalten und behauptet, der Engel 
sei wie ein Bote aber keine eigene Hypostase. Euseb von Caesarea erwiderte: Es 
spricht doch der Logos, der Logos ist ,seiend‘ in seiner Abbildhaftigkeit.33 Wie 
heilt Gregor die Auslegung, die Eunomius auf einen Stand zwischen Asterius 
und Euseb zuriickgedreht hatte?34+ Gregor scheint die Auseinandersetzung 
zwischen Euseb und Markell irgendwie zu kennen, verbessert sie aber.3° 


30 ©=—- Apologia 15: wh dvta papev Tov viov yeyewfo8at, von Basilius zitiert Adv. Eun. I] 18,6-7. 

31 Ady. Eun. II 18,23-26: Der Engel sprach zu Mose: 

"Eye elu 6 Oed¢ tod matpd¢ cov ABpadu. xat pet’ dAtyor meat: Eyed eit 6 dv. tig obv 6 abtdg xeul 
dtyyEAog Kart 8ed<; 

32 IX 27 (GNO II 273,24-274,2) 6¢ tH pev dyyedocg wvopndobat capac ediSaEe SV Stov Siyyyetre 
tovs Adyous Tic 6 dv, TH BE xeul Oed¢ MpOcELpHobat THY idiav Ederke naTA dv DTtEpOYHV. 6 yao 
tay or abtod yevopevwy Oed¢ &yyeAos Tod Eni mavtwv Ge00. Und IX 32 (GNO II 276,4-7): 6 pev 
dnootéMwy Maia abtoc tv 6 div, Ov of Sé &méoteMe xaul ZAdAel, TOO pev Svtog dyyeAoc, TAY 
dé Wwv andvtwv Ged. 

33 Zu Asterius und Markell siehe den Text bei Eusebius von Caesarea, De ecclesiastica 
theologia II 19 (Klostermann 123,5-20). Die Antwort Eusebs folgt in II 20 (vgl. besonders 
Klostermann 129,28-130,2). Der Asteriustext ist Fragment 52 bei M. Vinzent, Asterius 
von Kappadokien. Die theologischen Fragmente. Einleitung, kritischer Text, Ubersetzung 
und Kommentar, SVigChr 20, Leiden 1993.—Der Markelltext ist Fragment 85 und 86 
bei M. Vinzent, Markell von Ankyra. Die Fragmente, der Brief an Julius von Rom. Hrsg., 
eingeleitet und iibersetzt, SVigChr 39, Leiden 1997. 

34 = [X37-41. 

35 Gregor verbessert auch die Belege, die Basilius fiir die Identitat von ,Engel“ und Gott 
sammelte. Basilius hatte auf die Prophetie verwiesen (ueydAng Bovdfs cyyeAoc, Jes 9,6) 
und auf die friihere Gleichsetzung von ,Engel“ und Gott in der Vision Jakobs zu Beth-El 
(Gen 31,1113; Gen 28,13). Gregor prazisiert, dass Jesaja 9,6 auf die Menschwerdung 
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Denn Mose habe bewuft erst ,Engel“ geschrieben, den Kiinder und Ausleger 
des géttlichen Willens nennend, damit man wisse, der Seiende sei nicht der 
Vater, sondern der Gottessohn. Und—,seiend“ zeige die Naturverwandtschaft 
an. Gegen Eunomius ist der Redende nicht ,der Engel des Seienden‘, sondern 
selber der Seiende. Gregor neutralisiert also die Bezeichnung ,Engel“ und 
nimmt sie aus der Seinsstufe von Engeln heraus. 


Die erste Exegese halt sich innerhalb der damaligen Schulregeln, die zweite 
Exegese ist heilsgeschichtlich spekulativ und damals nicht ungewéhnlich. 
Lernen kénnen wir daraus nichts, aufser, daf$ Eunomius als Haretiker aus- 
schied und daf die christliche Theologie durch Gregor davor bewahrt wurde, 
sich in griechische Philosophie aufzulésen. 


c Das Wesen des Christseins 

Eunomius hatte fiir Gott Vater eingefiihrt ,Schépfer* (xticty¢) und ausdriick- 
lich den Sohn ein ,Werk“ Gottes (xotnya) genannt.?® Daraufhin empért sich 
Basilius: Ist noch Christ, wer die geheiligten Namen, auf die wir getauft sind, 
beiseiteschiebe? Nein, wer ,die Kraft des Glaubens und die Gestalt unse- 
rer Gottesverehrung“ (tv dbvapw ths evoeBetag xal Tov olovel ynpaxthpa tH¢ 
Aatpetag hudv) antaste, ist um nichts besser als Juden und Griechen.*” Darauf 
stiirzt sich Eunomius, polemisiert ziemlich schlimm und kommt zu diesem 
Bekenntnis: ,Wir aber...sagen, daf§ das Mysterium des rechten Glaubens 
(tO tig EdocEBElag uot ptov) weder durch die Dignitét der Namen noch durch 
besondere Braéuche und mystische Riten definiert wird, sondern durch die 
Richtigkeit der Lehrsitze.“3 Gregor sieht darin, was man auf Deutsch nennt: 
eine Steilvorlage. Wie mit Schadenfreude baut Gregor zwei Seiten lang in fast 
jeden Satz ein: Eunomius weist ab die géttlichen Namen der Taufformel, die 
christlichen Lebensformen und die kirchlichen Riten.3° Trotzdem formuliert 
Gregor besonnen, was es ist, das Eunomius abweist. Es ist grundlegend Taufe 
und Eucharistie. Aber Gregor breitet auch umfassend in einer Aufzahlung aus: 
das Siegel, das Gebet, die Taufe, das Bekenntnis der Siinden, die Freude an 
den Geboten, die Charakterbildung, das asketische Leben, auf das Gerechte 


bezogen werden miisse, wie ja der Kontext zeige. Ebenso beziehe sich Psalm 2,6—7 auf 
die Menschwerdung. Folglich sei die Bezeichnung ,Engel“ (= Kinder) iiberhaupt auf den 
Menschgewordenen zu beziehen. 

36 = Vel. Apologia 28,5-6: xtiotys Kal Syulovpydc; 16,4: Syutoveydc. Apologia 12,3 und 17,14: 
yewypa xat noinua; vgl. Apologia Apologiae in Gregor, CE III, II 73 (GNo II 76,8-15). 

37. Adv. Eun. II 22,20-32. 

38 Die Polemik in IX 54 (GNo II 284,12-19), das Zitat schliefSt Gregor an (GNO II 284,20-25). 

39 = [X55-60: achtmal. 
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blicken, nicht von der Begierde erregt werden noch von der Lust besiegt wer- 
den noch die Tugend verlassen.“4° Gregor beschreibt das Christsein in seinen 
Lebensvollziigen. Der Gegensatz ist die richtige Dogmatik in Lehrsatzen.! Von 
den theologischen Lehrsatzen sagt er, dass bei den Nichtchristen tiber ahnli- 
ches gestritten werde, manchmal sogar der Wahrheit Entsprechendes gefunden 
werde.*2 Aber dann ist er auch wieder vorsichtig. Zwar bekennen die Griechen, 
wohl die Gebildeten, einen héchsten Gott, jedoch dazu eine Seinshierarchie, 
bevélkert von géttlichen Untermichten.** Die Lebensvollziige haben die 
Christen den Heiden voraus; die Lebensvollziige sind fiir das Christsein ent- 
scheidend. Warum fiihrt Gregor den theologisch-dogmatischen Kampf um 
die Trinitatslehre? In Tomus IX sagt er: Weil die Taufformel: ,auf den Namen 
des Vaters und des Sohnes und des Heiligen Geistes“ nicht durch Formeln 
wie ,Erschaffer und Schépfer und Gott des Eingeborenen“** zersetzt werden 
darf—aber das reduziert sich nicht darauf, liturgische Formeln zu wiederho- 
len, sondern erfordert anspruchsvolle Denkarbeit. 


40 =X 58 (GNO II 285,29-286,4). 

41 _ R.P. Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus, 46-47 nennt die Betonung der Genauigkeit (dxpiBeta) 
ein ,Leitmotif‘; vgl. 178. Aétius (Syntagmation) und Eunomius, Apologia 1-20 fiihren die 
Logik in die Auseinandersetzung ein und stellen die Bibelauslegung zuriick. Ihnen wird 
deswegen nicht zu Unrecht ,Technologie“ vorgeworfen. 

42 1X56 (GNO II 285,12-17). 

43 1X59(GNO II 286,18-26). 

44 IX 61 (GNO II 287,12-17) tiber Eunomius: gyi yap... uy cig matépa te nal viov xal d&ytov 
Trvedpan TO Bdrticpa yiveoBou..., dA’<eicg TOV SynLoUPyov xa xTIoTHY Kal Ov Ldvov TATEPA, 
gyat, Tod Lovoyevods, dMd xai Sedv>. Man hat vermutet, daf$ Gregor mit dem Eunomiuszitat 
eine bei Eunomianern benutzte Taufformel unterstellen wolle. Ich iibersetze deswegen § 
61 (GNO II 287,8-17): ,Wenn aber jemand meint, sie seien von uns in verleumderischer 
Weise verklagt worden, soll er seine Schreibereien selber durchsehen und das, was wir zur 
Priifung vorgelegt haben, und ersehen, zu welchen Folgen unsere Zitate fiihren. Das Gesetz 
des Herrn verwerfend (denn die Uberlieferung der géttlichen Mystagogie ist Gesetz) sagt 
er, dass die Taufe nicht auf Vater und Sohn und Heiligen Geist geschehe, wie der Herr in 
der Ubergabe des Mysteriums den Jiingern befahl (Mt 28,19), sondern <auf Erschaffer und 
Schépfer und nicht nur Vater, sagt er, des Eingeborenen, sondern auch sein Gott>.“ Gregor 
hat in des Eunomius Text eine Gegeniiberstellung zur biblischen Taufformel gelesen; er 
sagt nicht, dafs Eunomius Taufen mit dem Zitat ausfiihre. Die Gegeniiberstellung von 
biblischer Taufformel mit den Lehrbegriffen, die Eunomius verficht, nahm schon Basilius 
vor (Ady. Eun. I] 22,20-32). R. P. Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus, 258 Anm. 355-357 zahlt die 
Zeugnisse auf, die den Arianern—zu Unrecht—eine Taufformel mit den nicht-biblischen 
Lehrbegriffen unterstellen; diese Zeugnisse sagen nicht, dass mit einer derartigen Formel 
die Taufe vollzogen wird. Die starkste Insinuierung bringt Athanasius (De synodis 36,3): 
,»Wenn sie solche Gedanken vortragen, leugnen sie irgendwie auch das heilige Bad, weil es 
auf Vater und Sohn gegeben wird und nicht auf Schépfer und Gesch6pf, wie sie meinen.‘ 


Contra Eunomium Il 10—Who is Eunomius?! 


Morwenna Ludlow 


This paper will first give an overview of the contents of CE III 10, before 
commenting in more detail on Gregory’s characterisation of his opponent, 
Eunomius. I hope to show that an understanding of this feature in particu- 
lar helps one to understand the structure and purpose of this concluding part 
of CE Il. 


I Summary of the Arguments of Book 10 


In book 10, Gregory of Nyssa deals with two main arguments or challenges pre- 
sented by Eunomius: the first (1) concerns the question of whether the Father 
can truly be called the Son’s ‘God’ (§§ 1-17); the second (2) discusses the vari- 
ous meanings of ‘light’ as applied to Father and Son in the Bible (§§ 18-49). 
Gregory responds to the latter by accusing Eunomius of (i) failing to correctly 
understand Scripture’s use of the word ‘light’ (§ § 18-25); (ii) having a doctrine 
of the incarnation which implied that the either the Son was evil or the Father 
was inferior to the Son (§§ 26-44), and (iii) succumbing to precisely that her- 
esy which he accuses the Cappadocians of holding, that is, the idea that God is 
composite (§ § 46-9). 


1 The Father is “not only the Father of the Only-begotten, 
but... his God’. 

As Ekkehard Miihlenberg notes,” the only place in CE where Gregory not only 
accuses Eunomius of blasphemy, but also calls him the Antichrist is the close 
of book 9 (CE III 9.64), shortly after Gregory quotes Eunomius’ claim that the 
Father is ‘not only the Father of the Only-begotten, but... his God’ (CE III 9,61). 
Perhaps Gregory took this to be Eunomius’ most blunt assertion of the inequal- 
ity between the Father and the Son. In any case, he picks up the claim in CE III 
10, announcing that he will discuss the argument Eunomius uses to support it, 


1 lam grateful for the comments of the participants of the Leuven colloquium on this paper, 
particularly the suggestions for improvement made by Michel Barnes, Matthieu Cassin and 
Stuart G. Hall. 

2 See E. Miihlenberg, “Gregor von Nyssa, Contra Eunomium III, Tomus IX”, 430, 434. 
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an argument which Gregory calls the ‘chief point (to xepéAatov) in support of 
their doctrine’ (CE II 10,1). 

What was this argument? It appears that Eunomius quoted John 10:17 
(‘Jesus said to her, ‘Do not hold on to me, because I have not yet ascended to 
the Father. But go to my brothers and say to them, ‘I am ascending to my Father 
and your Father, to my God and your God’”) in order to claim that “either the 
disciples are of one essence with the Father” (which is clearly ludicrous) “or the 
Son is not of the same essence with the Father but serves his “God” in the same 
sense as the disciples do”? In CE III 10,1-17 Gregory discusses the interpretation 
of this (and related) verses; his exegesis is framed by his contrast of Eunomius’ 
blasphemous and futile theology with what Gregory claims to be the “truly 
religious” and traditional interpretation of the verse (§§ 1 and 17).* This pious 
and traditional approach consists in interpreting the phrases ‘my father and 
your father’ and ‘my God and your God’ in the light of the divine oixovopta.® 
Consequently, Gregory gives his reader a potted summary of the history of sal- 
vation from creation and the Fall (§ 10), to the incarnation and Christ’s saving 
work (§ 1-12) and finally the resurrection after which Jesus proclaims the glad 
news of the divine economy to Mary (§ 13-14). Whereas Eunomius applied 
Christ’s words “my God and your God’ to his non-human nature and thus alleg- 
edly intended ‘to demolish the glory of the Only-Begotten;® Gregory’s exegesis 
applies them to Christ's human nature (§§ 9 and 17). 

This pattern of interpreting descriptions of Christ according to the econ- 
omy of salvation fits with Gregory’s strategy throughout CE III, as other con- 
tributors to this volume have noted.’ But Gregory implies that this is no mere 


3 Gregory quotes Eunomius’ argument at CE III 1,8, but the passage is wordy and not very easy to 
understand out of context (possibly this is one of Gregory’s reasons for quoting it). Here I use 
the paraphrase by R. P. Vaggione, Eunomius, The Extant Works, Oxford 1987, 126; see also n.56. 

4 CE Ill 10,1: tH BAnopyuia. CE III 10,2: tv... evceBy... diavoiav which is mpddyAov... tots 
Trapadetapevotc ev dAyPeia tiv wiottv. CE III 10, 17: every pious person (mevta ... tov edoeBodvta) 
will agree that compared to Gregory's interpretation Eunomius’ is completely futile (mévtws 
apyetv). 

5 He describes his interpretation as containing “the purpose of the human economy” (i.e. of 
Jesus Christ): xat& tov dvOpwrov oixovouias Tov cxomov (CE III 10,17). 

6 CE III 10,17: ert xabaipécet tH¢ tod povoyevots SdEyc. Cf. CE IIL 10,1, where Gregory refers to 
his opponents as ‘those who reduce the majestic glory of the Only-begotten to mean and 
servile ideas’ (ot To ueyaretov tH Tod povoyevods ddEN¢ cic Tumetvas Kal SovrompErtets brtoANW Etc 
KATRLYOVTEC). 

7 Compare, for example, Volker Drecoll’s comments on Gregory’s interpretation according to 
the economy in CE III 1, 131-8 and CE III 1,41-56 (especially references to the divine economy 
in §§ 46 and 48); see pp. 260-263. 
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grammatical point. Christ, in becoming human, became the first-fruits of a 
salvation which will apply to all; not only was the incarnation itself part of 
God’s economy of salvation, but the particular way in which it was announced 
had a purpose too: “when we hear that the true God and Father has become 
Father and God of our First-fruits, we no longer doubt that the same one has 
become our Father and God too, when we learn that we shall enter the same 
place, where Christ has entered for our sake as forerunner” (§ 15, my emphasis). 
According to Gregory, even the announcement of this to a woman was appro- 
priate to God’s economic scheme (§ 16). The stress that Gregory puts on the 
fittingness of the particular words Christ spoke and the appropriateness of his 
particular addressee suggests a relation in Gregory’s mind between the general 
divine economy of salvation and the particular economy of Christ’s teaching. 
This connection might reflect the use of the term oixovoyia in rhetoric. “At the 
core of oixovoyia is the notion of accommodation to circumstance, whether in 
the daily management of an estate... or in God’s providential concern for his 
creatures as seen in the Incarnation”. From this core meaning came the appli- 
cation of the term oixovouia to the accommodation of words to a specific pur- 
pose, context and audience. For Gregory, therefore, the effectiveness of Jesus’ 
discourse stands for the effectiveness of his whole role in the divine economy. 

A second, less obvious, but no less significant result of Gregory’s exegesis of 
John 10:17 is that it implicitly distinguishes different senses of the word ‘son’: 
Son of God, Only-Begotten of the Father; humans as sons of God by virtue of 
their creation by God; that sonship rejected in favour of becoming adoptive 
sons of the devil; humans newly-adopted by God as his sons. The one who 
was truly Son of God, and thus God too, took on himself that sonship which 
all humans once had but lost and restored it back to them. It is that sense of 
shared human sonship under God that Jesus Christ evokes when he refers to 
his ‘God’ and ‘Father’. Again, this technique of distinguishing several different 


8 G.L. Kustas, “Saint Basil and the Rhetorical Tradition’, in: P. J. Fedwick (ed.), Basil of Caesarea: 
Christian, Humanist, Ascetic, Toronto 1981, 223-228; quotation from 227-228. cf. M. Heath, 
Menander. A Rhetor in Context, Oxford 2004, 17. 

9 See § 10 on the Fall which uses the language of adoption (by the devil) and disinheritance: 
humanity was given in adoption [icemo1 8x] ... into an evil kinship with the father of sin’, so 
that ‘he who was disinherited [&moxypuxSévtoc] through his own wickedness no longer had 
the Good and the True as his Father and God’ and § 13 humankind ‘is no longer disinher- 
ited [év &moxynpdxtots] or cast out of the Kingdom of God, but is again a son...’. Translations 
adapted slightly from that of S. G. Hall: for the specific meaning of the Greek words, see 
Liddle and Scott pp. 497 and 202. 
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meanings of a word (often according to his understanding of the divine econ- 
omy) is typical of Gregory.!° 


2 “As much as the Begotten is separate from the Unbegotten, so is the 
Light distinguished from the Light” 

That Eunomius himself used a similar technique is evident from Gregory’s sec- 
ond challenge in which he discusses Eunomius’ distinction of different kinds 
of light (§§ 18-25). Gregory first quotes Eunomius’ words: “as much as the 
Begotten is separate from the Unbegotten, so is the Light distinguished from 
the Light” (§ 18). This is a passage from Eunomius’ Apology, which had already 
been addressed in Basil of Caesarea’s Against Eunomius." Eunomius seems to 
have adopted the idea of a sliding scale of divinity in which the Begotten is less 
than the Unbegotten and the Light of the Son is consequently less than that 
of the Father. In reply, Basil used a reductio ad absurdum: logically, he argued, 
Begotten is the opposite of Unbegotten; so if Eunomius were to be consistent, 
then the Light of the Son would be opposed to the Light of the Father—in other 
words it would not be light at all, but darkness.” 

We know that Eunomius reported Basil’s reductio ad absurdum in his 
Apology for the Apology, for Gregory quotes it right at the end of CE II: 


“Yes”, [Eunomius] says, “but if, since ‘begotten’ is the opposite of 
‘unbegotten’, the begotten Light meets the unbegotten Light on equal 
terms, the one will be light, the other darkness.”8 


10 See, in this volume, Volker Drecoll on CE III 1 (see footnote 6 above) and M. Ludlow, “In 
illud: tunc et ipse filius’, in: V. H. Drecoll — M. Berghaus (eds.), Gregory of Nyssa: The Minor 
Treatises on Trinitarian Theology and Apollinarism, Proceedings of the nth International 
Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa (Tiibingen, 17-20 September 2008), SVigChr 106, Leiden, 
Boston 2011, 413-425. 

11 See Eunomius, Apology 19,12-14 (Vaggione 58) and Basil, Against Eunomius II, PG 29, 
629C—633A. 

12 Gregory of Nyssa, CE III 10,18; see Basil, Adversus Eunomium II (PG 29, 632B14—25: Kata 3) 
ody tobtov Tov TpdrOV Tpdv TO YevVyTOV TO ceyev|TH THs dvTWEEWS OvENG, 6 Tov Ilatépa PAC 
dvoudwv, pas dé xal Tov Yidv, tocodtov dé Todt Td Pg Exeivon TOd Pwd Siwpicbat AEywv, 
Sgov TO YEevvyTOV aNd TOO dyevwyToU StwploTal, OvY! SHAdS EoTI, AV TH PNUATL MPCTMOIHTAL 
giravopwrevebat, pHs dvoudCwv dHGev xal tov Yiov, dc tH ye Suvdmet TOV Aeyouevev 71966 
TO Evavtiov dmdrywv THY Evvolav; Leonette yap Tl dvtixerta TH kyevvyjtw, KAO cryevvy Tov, H TO 
yevytov; Td yevvytov SyAovort. Ti dé dvtixertar TH Pwtl; PAs ETEpoV, 7 TO oxdtOG; TO cxdTOS 
TECLVTWS). 

13. CE II 10,51: vat, yyotv, a’ ei tod yevytod mpdc TO dyévvytov evavtiws exovtog xat’ icov 
bmoPaivot Td yevwytov Mids MPO TO KyEVVTOV PAG, TO LEV YENCETAL PHC, TO SE oxOTOS. 
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At that point, Gregory merely laughs at Eunomius. He seemingly praises him 
for his ‘sharpness and accuracy’,!* but immediately undercuts that by pointing 
out that this quotation is in fact a paraphrase of Basil’s own words.’ Eunomius 
can only be logical, Gregory implies, when he is citing someone else. 

We will return later to the rhetorical effect of that tactic. Here we focus on 
CE Ill 10,18—25, where Gregory describes how Eunomius actually responded to 
the challenge posed by Basil’s reductio ad absurdum. Apparently, in his subse- 
quent Apology for the Apology, Eunomius tried to avoid the absurd conclusion 
set out by Basil by asserting that there are different senses of the word ‘light’ 
in the Bible: Gregory quotes him as distinguishing the ‘true light’ (Christ, John 
1,9); the light created in the beginning (Gen 1,3); the disciples who are the ‘light 
of the world’ (Matt 5,14); and the ‘unapproachable light’ (the Father, 7 Tim 6,16: 
§ 19). With this focus on several kind of light, Eunomius seems to have tried to 
avoid the dilemma that Basil constantly tried to force on him (either the Son 
is truly light, or not at all; either the Son is fully divine, or not at all). Rather, 
Eunomius claims that the Son is light to the extent that he ‘illuminate[s] peo- 
ple’ so that they can know the transcendent light.!6 


i Operations 

One way of attacking Eunomius here would be to remind him of an argument 
he used in relation to the words genetos and agennetos: that is, that things 
with different names must be different things.!” If the converse were true (the 
same name indicates same things), then ‘light’ would identify some identical 
property shared by both Father and Son. In fact, Gregory returns to this kind 
of argument later (§ 46). Here, however, such an argument would be weak, 
because clearly both Gregory and Eunomius in fact agree that there is a funda- 
mental difference between created and uncreated light. Consequently, Gregory 
focuses on the idea (also espoused by Eunomius) that things with the same 
operation must be the same; things with different operations are different.1® 
Gregory asserts that Eunomius implicitly distinguishes created light from 


14 ~— CE IIL 10,51: t6 peév ody 8 xal evortoyov. 

15 CE III 10,51. 

16 See Eunomius quoted at CE III 8,5 and Apology for the Apology (Vaggione 123). Eunomius 
anticipated the problem that the Bible refers to both Father and Son as light in his Apology 
(§ 19): there, however, he simply claimed that one was begotten and the other unbegotten 
light. 

17.‘ See e.g. Eunomius, Apology § 18; also quoted in Basil Adversus Eunomium II 24 (PG29, 
62ga1-3: “Ott éxpiv, eimep adbtotc jy tic dAnfelag Ppovtic, napYMaypLevwv TOV dvoudtwv, 
Trapy ory UEvas OLoroyetv ual Teg odatac). 

18 See Eunomius, Apology 20 (Vaggione 58-60). 
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the disciples’ light by their means of operation (xat& tov ths evepyelac tTpdTOV, 
§ 21): the former is material and the latter intellectual. He then challenges his 
opponent to distinguish the light of the Father and the Son by their opera- 
tions (Gregory, of course, thinks that this is impossible: § 21). Next, however, 
he develops his own variation of Basil's reductio ad absurdum, challenging 
Eunomius to explain how, if Begotten is the opposite of Unbegotten, ‘true’ 
(light) can be opposed to ‘unapproachable’ (light). ‘True’ is not the opposite 
of ‘unapproachable’, unless ‘unapproachable’ means ‘unapproachable by the 
truth’, ie. false—which would deny everything that Eunomius claims about 
the Father. According, to Eunomius’ concept of God, the Father must be ‘unap- 
proachable by falsehood’, in which case the Father is ‘true’. Thus ‘true’ and 
‘unapproachable’ in fact mean the same thing and indicate the same quality in 
the Father and the Son (§§ 22-4). 


ii The Incarnation and Divine Power 

Next, Gregory reports Eunomius’ claim about John’s prologue: if the ‘light’ of 
verses 4—5 was the Word that became flesh, how could that light be the same 
light as the light of the Father, given that the incarnate “lived by human laws, 
or was crucified”? (§§ 26—9, quoting Eunomius’ words in § 29). Gregory’s reply 
is to accuse Eunomius of thinking that the incarnation itself was an absur- 
dity and he presents his opponent with a dilemma. If, as Eunomius appar- 
ently claims, it was in the nature of the Son but not of the Father to become 
incarnate, then either the Father was powerless to become incarnate (which 
destroys Eunomius’ claims about the superiority of the Father); or the Son 
shares the weaknesses, even the evils, of the world in which he became incar- 
nate (§§ 30-4). Gregory plays with Eunomius’ argument that the Son ‘acted’ 
(evnpyygev), while the Father was ‘inactive’ (éveveyytov) with regard to this 
operation (évepyeia—i.e. the incarnation), twisting and stretching Eunomius’ 
vocabulary to imply that the Father's lack of involvement in one particular 
operation makes him generally powerless (see the quotation of Eunomius’ 
words at § 36). After a brief attack on the inconsistency of Eunomius’ use of 
the word ‘true’ (§ 34—5),!° Gregory plays variations on the theme of this argu- 
ment in §§ 36-8 and again in §§ 42-2, in both cases implying that if the Son, 
but not the Father, could become incarnate then the Son is to be ranked higher 
or praised more than the Father. These variations are separated by interludes, 
which will be discussed later in this paper. 


19 Gregory argues that while the phrase ‘true light’ for Eunomius signifies a lesser light 
than the ‘unapproachable light’, the phrase ‘true God’ indicates the very highest rank of 
divinity. 
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iii Is God Composite? 

Finally, Gregory deals with Eunomius’ claim that if God is a Trinity in the sense 
that the Cappadocians hold, then their God is composite (§ § 46—9).2° Gregory 
quotes Eunomius attack on Basil from Apology for the Apology: 


[Basil] also makes God composite for us, by suggesting that the Light is 
common, but that [the Father and the Son] are distinct one from another 
by certain characteristics and various differences, for what coincides in 
one shared aspect, but is distinguished by certain differences and sets of 
characteristics, is no less composite.! 


Gregory, somewhat tendentiously, takes Eunomius to have conceded, for the 
sake of argument, that ‘light’ indicated something in common to Father and 
Son. Eunomius argues: if that were so and ifthe light of the Father and the Son 
were differentiated by the terms ‘true’ and ‘unapproachable’, then Basil’s God 
would be composite. That is, Basil’s God would be a composite of that which is 
held in common (xow6dty¢) and the distinguishing particularities (t& iStwpdtor). 

Gregory seizes on Eunomius’ alleged ‘concession’ that light might refer to 
something in common. He claims that since Eunomius ‘stipulates in many 
places’ that ‘names are attached to realities’, then Eunomius is at last admitting 
that light refers to some ‘underlying reality’ (twog tmoxeevov) in common to 
both Father and Son (§ 47). Put more forcefully: if things have the same name, 
they have the same nature (tots): there is identity (tavtétTys) between the 
two (§ 47). Gregory next argues that commonality (xowdty¢) and individuality 
(i8t6tI¢) do not come together to form a composite. Rather, the essence (obcta) 
of a thing remains what it is, and its commonality (xowotys) and individuality 
(i6t6t¢) vis-a-vis other things are attributes (things which are “perceived and 
understood to apply to them”); they are not things in themselves (§ 48). An 
illustration of this is the way in which Scripture says that God and humans are 
good, but distinguishes their goodness by the use of qualifiers: there is, there- 
fore, something in common (éott tt xowov) to both God and humans (good- 
ness), but they relate to goodness in different ways (God is its fount; humans 
merely participate in it) and their possession of goodness in common is not to 


20 Inthe Apology, the accusation of a composite divinity arises in the context of Eunomius 
justifying why ‘light’ and ‘light’ do not refer to the same underlying essence in Father and 
Son. ‘Light’ must mean the same thing as ‘unbegotten’ in the case of the former, or else the 
Unbegotten would be composite; as ‘light’ cannot mean ‘unbegotten’ when referred to the 
Son, it must mean ‘begotten’ (Eunomius Apology 19 [Vaggione 57]). 

21 CE III 10,46. 
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be confused with the possession of a common essence (that is to say, xowdty¢ 
between two things does not amount to their being opoovctoc). Furthermore, 
Gregory states, one cannot conclude that God is composite from that facts that 
he is both God and good. 


Il Ethos and Pathos 


None of these arguments in fact add very much of substance to what Gregory 
has already argued in CE I1l—or, indeed, to what Basil argued in his Adversus 
Eunomium. What, then, can we learn from CE III 10? This paper will suggest 
that it is a fascinating example of Gregory’s rhetorical approach to theology. 
Certain aspects which seem somewhat puzzling from a theological and his- 
torical point-of-view can be illuminated by a deeper understanding of his 
literary style.2” Besides asserting that Eunomius’ theology is wrong, Gregory 
is also clearly conveying the idea that it is dangerously wrong. For example, 
he follows a long heresiological tradition by associating Eunomius with the 
kind of language and imagery standardly used by the fathers for demons— 
thus giving the impression that Eunomius is responsible for, or is an agent of, 
a kind of demonic deception. But, as scholars of heresiology have pointed out, 
the association of one’s opponent with the demonic is as much a rhetorical 
strategy as a theological claim.?3 Throughout CE III, but particularly in book 1, 
the climax of book 9, and book 10, Gregory seeks to alienate Eunomius from 
Gregory’s audience and to encourage waverers to side with himself. The most 
obvious tactic he employs is consistently to label Eunomius’ views as ‘heretical’ 
or ‘blasphemous’.*4 Sometimes this kind of appellation is pointedly contrasted 
with the ‘piety’ of the pro-Nicene party or Eunomius’ words are contrasted with 


22 In my analysis of Gregory's literary style I am indebted to Matthieu Cassin, both in 
conversation and from his published work: see Matthieu Cassin, Lécriture de la polémique 
a la fin du IV° siécle: Grégoire de Nysse, Contre Eunome III, These de doctorat; Université 
Paris IV—Sorbonne, Paris 2009; éd., “‘Plumer Isocrate’: usage polémique du vocabulaire 
comique chez Grégoire de Nysse’, REG 121 (2008), 783-96 and id., “Text and Context: The 
Importance of Scholarly Reading. Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium’, in: M. Ludlow — 
S. Douglass (eds.), Reading the Church Fathers, London 2o0u. 

23 _Ina wide literature, see e.g. R. Lyman, “2002 NAPs Presidential Address: Hellenism and 
Heresy’, JECS 11 (2003) 209-222, especially 218, emphasising the complexity of such a 
strategy in its cultural context: ‘The demonized and apocalyptic opposition is between 
truth and falsity, not Christianity and culture or “Hellenism” and “Judaism.” 

24 Blasphemy: e.g. CE III 10,1, 8; 37; heresy CE III 10,36; 37; 47. 
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the words of ‘the Apostle’.”5 But there is more to this than simple name-calling. 
It was an assumption of classical and later rhetoric that the speaker would seek 
to convey to his audience, either directly or indirectly, the untrustworthiness 
or bad will (xaxdvoiw) of his opponent, whilst affirming his own character as 
honest and good (establishing his 40¢) in order to secure the good will (<dvot) 
of the audience.?® Because disposing the audience well towards oneself as 
speaker [790¢] was understood as being closely connected to disposing them 
against one’s opponent by stirring up emotion [7&90¢] against him, 790¢ and 
m&80¢ are often discussed together in guides to rhetoric.” In what follows I 
shall explain how Gregory seeks to alienate Eunomius from his audience, first 
by following the heresiological tradition of associating his opponent with the 
demonic, secondly by suggesting that Eunomius is a bad philosopher (specifi- 
cally, a bad logician) and thirdly by alleging that he has bad literary style. 


25 See e.g. CE III 101-2: Eunomius’ “blasphemy” contrasted with the “truly religious 
understanding of these words”; CE III 10,8: ‘the argument of the blasphemy’ contrasted 
with ‘the proclamation of the Apostle’ (cf. CE III 5, where the method of Eunomius and 
his followers is contrasted with that of “the Apostle”). 

26 On the focus on 790¢ as a mode of persuasion see e.g. Aristotle Ars rhetorica | 2.3-4 (1356a): 
“Of the miotets [forms of persuasion] provided through speech there are three species: 
for some are in the character [780¢] of the speaker, and some are disposing the listener 
in some way, and some in the argument [Adyoc] itself.... [There is persuasion] through 
character whenever the speech is spoken in such a way as to make the speaker worthy 
of credence; for we believe fair-minded people to a greater extent and more quickly...” 
The 790¢ required to make an orator trustworthy consists of practical wisdom [gpdvyotc], 
virtue [&pety] and good will [evvoiw] (ibid. IL.1,5). This article will focus on Gregory’s use 
of éthos and ma80oc, but it seems that Eunomius may well have pursued a similar tactic: 
while I accept Vaggione’s theological interpretation of Eunomius’ use of the terms etvo1n 
and xaxdvotd, it seems to be me possible that they may have had a rhetorical application 
too: R. P. Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus and the Nicene Revolution, Oxford, New York 2000, 
87-88. 

27 See ibid. 11 1-11 and Quintilian Institutio oratoria VI 2 (especially VI 2,13 and 18-19: “the 
excellence of [the orator’s] own character will make his pleading all the more convincing”) 
and Cicero, De oratore I: winning favour of audience §§ 178-84; inducing emotions in 
audience: §§ 185-216 (see esp. § 178: “nothing in oratory is more important than to win 
for the orator the favour of his hearer and to have the latter so affected as to be swayed 
by something resembling a mental impulse or emotion, rather than by judgment or 
deliberation’). See also E. Gunderson, “The rhetoric of rhetorical theory’, in: E. Gunderson 
(ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Ancient Rhetoric, Cambridge 2009, 109-125, here 121: 
“Ethos” matters. And a complex interrelationship between morals and passions lies at 
the heart of the issue of moving one’s audience’. On éthos in CE III, see Cassin, Lécriture 
de la polémique, e.g. 268. 
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1 Eunomius and the Demonic 

Perhaps the most obvious of Gregory’s strategies is the association of Eunomius 
with the demonic. References to the demonic and to idolatry (which was 
closely associated with the demonic) are absent in CEI, are sparing in CE II, but 
are found scattered throughout CE III.28 Rebecca Lyman suggests that Gregory 
“approached heresy as a matter of sickness or poor education rather than 
[demonic] pollution” (in contrast to, for example, Athanasius and Gregory’s 
own brother Peter).?9 She is right to stress both the rhetorical manner in which 
Gregory uses various categories to characterise his opponent and his use of 
slurs about Eunomius’ health and training for this purpose. However, I would 
argue that the traditional Christian association of heresy with the demonic 
remains and that demonic language remains as part of the ‘rhetorical cre- 
ation’ of Eunomius as an Arian heretic, regardless of whether Gregory actually 
believes Eunomius’ errors are caused by demonic pollution.®° Indeed, as we 
shall see, in Gregory’s polemic the accusations about Eunomius’ training and 
demonic beliefs are mutually supporting. 

Firstly, Eunomius is associated with pagan religious practice, particularly 
idolatry. Gregory here follows a long-established Christian tradition which 
argued that phenomena associated with pagan religious practices such as divi- 
nation were due to the evil and deceptive workings of demons.*! Even though 


28 Asearch by means of the the TLG on-line for the root daty-reveals the following: CE I: no 
hits; CE II: 2 hits; CE II: 8 hits. A search for the root cidwA- revaled: CE I: no hits; CE II: 7 hits; 
CE Ill: 19 hits. 

29  R.Lyman, “A topography of heresy: mapping the rhetorical creation of Arianism’, in: 
M. R. Barnes — D. H. Williams (eds.), Arianism after Arius. Essays on the Development of 
the Fourth Century Trinitarian Conflicts, Edinburgh 1993, 45-62, here 59. Lyman’s analysis 
comes in the course of a wider survey of the ‘rhetorical creation’ of later Arianism and is 
of necessity very brief; she also focusses almost entirely on CE I, which may explain the 
absence of references to the demonic. 

30 ~— In fact I think that the dichotomy implied by this sentence is a false one (demonic heresy 
as a rhetorical construction vs heresy ‘really’ caused by demons); see my “Demons, Evil, 
and Liminality in Cappadocian Theology”, JECS 20, 2012, 179-211. 

31 ‘See, e.g. Gregory of Nyssa, Contra fatum [Fat.] (GNO 3.2.59,15). For the earlier tradition, see 
e.g. Justin Martyr e.g. 2 Apologia 5.4 (see A. Y. Reed, “The trickery of the fallen angels and 
the demonic mimesis of the divine: aetiology, demonology, and polemics in the writings 
of Justin Martyr’, JECS 12 (2004) 141-171, passim, especially 144); Origen e.g. Contra Celsum 
3.23 3.25; 5.46; 7.65, as cited by D. B. Martin, Inventing superstition: from the Hippocratics 
to the Christians, Cambridge (MA), London 2004, 178. See also J. Ries, “Cultes paiens et 
démons dans I'apologétique chrétienne de Justin 4 Augustin’, in: J. Ries (ed.), Anges et 
démons. Actes du colloque de Liége et de Louvain-la-Neuve 25-26 novembre 1987, Homo 
religiosus 14, Louvain-la-Neuve 1989, 337-352, here 339-341. 
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prayers addressed to gods appeared to be answered, they were answered 
by demons who did not have the petitioners’ good in mind.®? By Gregory of 
Nyssa’s day, the accusation of idolatry seems to be particularly aimed at those 
educated people who practised theurgy: devotees think that they can move 
gods to do what they want, but they have in fact become enslaved to demons.*% 
A clear theme running through this kind of accusation is that of deception 
(a word commonly associated with the demons is ) &m&ty): demons deceive 
people into thinking that idols were gods, that gods answer prayers, that divi- 
nation works.34 

This theme is given a very particular spin in CE III 10: a few paragraphs before 
directly accusing Eunomius of deceit (the word &néty or its plural is repeated 
three times in three lines in § 20), Gregory recounts the story of the fall—for 
Christians the archetypal story of deceit (§§ 10-15). Strikingly, Gregory’s com- 
mentary on the narrative (§ 16) contrasts Satan’s words to Eve with those of 
Christ to Mary: 


just as, having become at the start minister and advocate of the ser- 
pent’s words (tav tod Spews Adywr... dickxovdsg te xai aduBovdAos), she 
consequently brought a beginning of evil upon the world, so, by bearing 
to the disciples the words of him who had slain the rebellious dragon 
(tod Savatwoavtos tov amootatyy SpdKxovta tods Adyous Tots pabytats 
Staxopicaca), she might become a pioneer of faith for mankind. . .3° 


Thus Gregory firmly establishes a contrast not only between devilish deceit 
and Christian truth, but between the mode of the deception/salvation: words. 
This continues a theme Gregory had established at the end of CE III 9, where 
again Eunomius’ deceit is described in very verbal terms: 


32 See, for example, the story related in Gregory of Nyssa’s Thaum: responding to a crowd 
which prays for more space in the theatre the local demon causes a plague PG 46, 956,22— 
48; tr. Maraval § 87-88, http://www.gregoiredenysse.com/?page_id=86, accessed 10.3.2011. 

33 See, perhaps most famously, Gregory of Nazianzus’ account of Julian’s supposed 
enslavement to demons in Or. 4 he is deluded by them (77,20); they make him unstable 
(85,4) and inconsistent (101,6) and ultimately—unsated by the animal sacrifices he offers 
them—they demand to be fed with Julian’s own blood (87,14-19). 

34 Seee.g. Basil, Epistula 233:15: the mind deceived by a demon “even thinks that wood is not 
wood but god” (see also the reference to deceptions—tois dmatdow—in line 13); Gregory 
of Nyssa, Or. cat. XVIII (esp. line 8: 7 tov Saupovwv dcrty); Gregory of Nyssa, Fat. repeats 
the phrase the “deceptive power of the demons’ twice in 10 lines (GNO 3.2 59,14: &maTyAy 
TOV Saudvery SbvarLic) (GNO 3.2 59,24: THY amMATYANY THY Stapove Evepyeterv). 

35 CE Ill 10 16,8-12. 
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63. Do you see and understand, you who are dragged off by deceit 
to destruction (6: &m&ty¢), who it is you have set over your souls as 
instructor?—he debases the holy scriptures (tag cyias ypapac), he 
changes the divine words (tag 9eiag wvds)... he not only barbs his own 
tongue (tv Eavtod yA@oouv) against us, but also tries to make alterations 
in the holy words themselves (ta¢ crying pwvas).... Do you not yet perceive 
that he lifts himself up against the name we adore (t@ ovouett), so that in 
time the name (T6 évoyx) of the Lord will not be heard, but there will be 
brought into the churches, instead of Christ, Eunomius? 64. Do you not 
yet consider that this godless proclamation (td &eov tobto... xnpvypa) 
has been published in advance by the Devil as a contemplation, prepa- 
ration, preface (mpootmov), for the coming of the Antichrist? One who 
strives to prove that his own words (tac (Stag pwvac) are more authorita- 
tive than the sayings of Christ (tv... Adywv) and to alter the faith away 
from the divine names (tav Oeiwv dvocctwv) and the sacramental ceremo- 
nies and symbols towards his own deceit (ig tHy iStav &nd&tyv), what else 
will he be rightly called, if not Antichrist? 


Gregory develops other variations on this theme of verbal deception, includ- 
ing using the imagery of the theatre and masks: hence in CE III 9,1-2 he ironi- 
cally commends Eunomius for having finally ‘removed every mask of disguise 
from the lie’$ and at the end of the work he chides Eunomius for being like an 
actor, not speaking in his own voice but Basil’s (and not doing that very well): “I 
would like to ask him who acts our part (tov TOV NUETEOwWV UmtoxpITHV) either to 
use our words, or to present his imitation (tv pip) of our speech as closely 
as possible, or else as he has learnt and is able, to use his book to argue for him- 
self (€x tod iStov mpocwmov) and not for us”.3” 

Secondly, Eunomius’ theology is demonic in that, according to Gregory, it 
mixes the divine and human—just like the Egyptian idolaters (§ § 40-2). Here 
Gregory moves beyond the common ploy of associating a heretic with idola- 
try (and foreign idolatry at that): his focus is not so much on “their outland- 
ish idol-making, when they attach certain animal forms to human bodies’, 
but on what those idols symbolise (§ 41). In other words, it perhaps reflects 
not Egyptian religion as such, but various Greek philosophical attempts to 
understand it.38 Gregory suggests that Eunomius’ Christology, according 


36 = CEI 9,2 émet 5é mavtd¢ &natyArod meccwnetov TO Webdoc¢ anoyupvwcac. 

37. CETL 10,51 (a play on np0c0wm0v—person, character, mask—surely being intended here). 

38 Plutarch, for example, uses allegory to understand both images of and myths about 
the Egyptian gods: Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride § 75; see also F. Graf, “Plutarch und die 
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to which Christ is “ambiguous in nature (enappotepiew xata tHv pda)” and 
has its “being combined and commingled with opposites (twa c8uptyy te xatl 
abyxpatov ex Tay Evavtiwv tHVv odciav)” recalls the explanation given for the 
Egyptians’ composite idols: they symbolise “their mixed nature (tij¢ cuppixtov 
gbvaews), which they call a daemon” which “does not have divinity unmixed 
or undiluted (ovx duryes obde &xpatov)’.39 Like Eunomius’ Begotten one, who 
‘both yearns for participation in the Good and is diverted towards a disposition 
subject to passion’, the daemon surpasses human nature, but is susceptible to 
pleasure and pain.*° 

Again, however, Gregory seems to attempt a typically verbal construal of the 
situation. Eunomius clearly does not worship idols—but Gregory alleges that 
he is as bad as those who do. He is someone who holds the symbolic interpre- 
tations of Anubis, Isis or Osiris, ‘while avoiding the names’ (tOv S€ dvopdtwv 
petddjtevoc).4! At one level, this is just accusing a heretic of holding, but not 
admitting to, views which are tantamount to paganism (specifically, the idea 
of a cosmic intermediary). More profoundly, it may be that Gregory is refer- 
ring to contemporary philosophical debates about the status of the Egyptian 
gods: were they different gods from the Greek pantheon or the same gods wor- 
shipped under different titles? Tied up with that debate was the issue of the 
particular status of divine names: it was difficult for many Platonists to argue 
that the Egyptian gods were the same gods with different names, for their 
philosophy of language committed them to the idea that names “belonged 
naturally to their referents”.** This debate is of course familiar from Basil and 
Gregory’s arguments with Eunomius—so in suggesting that Eunomius in 
effect worships Egyptian gods but under the name of ‘the Begotten’, Gregory is 
not only accusing his opponent of paganism and idolatry, he is also accusing 
him of being inconsistent in his view that particular names denoted particular 
things or beings. 


Gotterbilder’, in: R. Hirsch-Luipold (ed.), Gott und die Gétter bei Plutarch: Gétterbilder— 
Gottesbilder—Weltbider, RVV 54, Berlin 2005, 251-266, especially 261. On Porphyry and 
Iamblichus disagreeing on the question of cult statues see, M. J. Edwards, Culture and 
Philosophy in the Age of Plotinus, London 2007, 137. 

39 ~—- Quotations CE III 10 40,5; 7-8 and 10 41,3; 6; see also line 7. 

40 ~— CEI II 10 40,8—9; 10 41,8: nSovmy Te Kal Movov dvadexouevov. 

41 CE II 10 41,15-16. 

42 Edwards, Culture and Philosophy, 142, citing lamblichus On the Egyptian Mysteries 7,4 (see 
E. C. Clarke — J. M. Dillon —J. P. Hershbell (tr.), Iamblichus, On the Mysteries, Atlanta 2003, 
298-303). 
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2 Logic and Rhetoric 
So, Gregory implies that Eunomius is demonic because he deceives and because 
he is secretly idolatrous. Furthermore, he gives both accusations a ‘spin’ which 
focuses on Eunomius’ use of language: either Eunomius uses it as a technique 
to deceive or he is inconsistent in his use of it. It is at this point that claims 
about demonic thought overlap with those about Eunomius’ training. In par- 
ticular, Gregory draws attention to Eunomius’ claim to precision in theologi- 
cal language (&xpiSe1x)—a claim which seems to be grounded in Eunomius’ 
own self-presentation, but which Gregory characterises as both obsessive and 
specious.** Gregory himself uses the term cxpieta fairly frequently in CE III, 
sometimes he undermines Eunomius’ claim to theological precision, by saying 
that it is empty or childish; often he implies that it is something he and not 
Eunomius has.** Most pointedly, he claims that Isaiah had dxpife1n and that 
only those inspired by the Holy Spirit can interpret Scripture dxpiB&c (clearly 
implying that Eunomius is uninspired).*5 

Gregory connects Eunomius’ claim to ‘precision’ with his alleged tendency 
to use ‘logic’ or ‘syllogisms’ or to be ‘technical’.*® In turn, these latter accusa- 
tions are treated by Gregory as evidence of Eunomius'’ ‘Aristotelianism’.*” Here 
Gregory describes Eunomius’ use of Aristotle, not as cool rational logic, but 
as ‘nonsense’ (Afjpov, line 2): “he laboriously makes a lot of noise about the 
Aristotelian classification of beings, and in what we have written elaborates 
on the kinds and species and distinctions and indivisibles, and deploys all 
the rest of the technical logic (mv teyvodoyiav) of the Categories to attack our 
doctrines”.8 Fourth century opponents drew attention to the role of Aristotle 


43. At CEIII 9,54 Gregory quotes Eunomius as claiming that “We ourselves, relying on the 
saints and blessed men, say that the ‘mystery of godliness’ (1 Tim 3.16) is not constituted 
either by the solemnity of the names or by peculiarities of ceremonies and sacramental 
symbols, but by correctness of doctrines (tv doypdtwv dxpiBele)”. On the role of 
Eunomius’ claim to dxpiGeta in theological language, see Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus, 
46, 253-254; 264. 

44 Empty: CE III 8,63; childish CE III 5,20; Gregory’s dxpiGeta: e.g. CE III 1,87; 1,113; 2,72; 3,15 
3,13 etc. 

45 CE III 3,93 1,42; 10,9. 

46 See e.g. CE III 10,19: “Eunomius tries to refute them by formal logical demonstrations’ 
(taig texvinaiig epddotg tHv dmodetEewv); 10,20: “the elementary flaw in the logic” (tov 
THULdIWSY MAPAACYLGLOV Tod Gopicperto<). 

47 CE II 10,50. 

48 = piAortdveg Thy Aptototekuany THv dvtwv Staipectw EmtBpvAdy TH Adyw eEetypactat yevy xarl 
eldy xat Stapopac etl d&topa xal macav THY Ev Tats KaTHYopPIaIS TexvoAoyiav Ext SiaBoAH tHv 
YuEtepwv Soypatwv mpoexetptaato (CE III 10,50). 
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in Aetius’ and Eunomius’ education*? and consequently modern commenta- 
tors have tried ascertain to what extent Eunomius is in fact using Aristotelian 
logic.5° However, whilst not doubting that they had read Aristotle, it is difficult 
to conclude that Aristotelianism was uniformly characteristic or distinctive of 
Aetius, Eunomius and their followers (notably, Eunomius accused his oppo- 
nents of being ‘Aristotelian’ too!).5! But if the accusations of Aristotelianism 
and an obsession with d&xpiPeiw are the result of hostile rhetoric, what is their 
point? I will suggest that Gregory plays with the notions of Eunomius being a 
‘good’ and a ‘bad’ arguer. On the one hand, Gregory suggests throughout CE JI 
that actually Eunomius is not very expert in that in which he claims expertise: 
in fact Eunomius is too fax (or inconsistent) about his use of language. For 
example, as we saw above, Gregory criticises Eunomius’ analysis of the word 
light in the Bible: if Eunomius agrees that the same word (g@<) denotes the two 
kinds of light (uncreated, intelligible and created, visible light) then he agrees 
that two things can share a word, but not a meaning in common, which— 
Gregory claims—undermines Eunomius’ wider theory of language (§ 20). 
Again, Eunomius is allegedly inconsistent in his use of words which should have 
the same meaning: in the phrase ‘true light’ Eunomius thinks ‘true’ lowers the 
conception of the Son below the Father (who is ‘unapproachable light’), while 
in the phrase ‘true God’, he assumes that ‘true’ raises the conception of God 
to its highest extent (§ 35). Furthermore, Gregory argues, Eunomius makes an 
error about the logical status of words like ‘true’ and ‘unapproachable’: accord- 
ing to Gregory, these words are absolute terms which admit of no degrees.5? If 
the Father is unapproachable, he is completely so. Similarly, the true admits 
no contamination of the false, or it is not true (§ 22). Even more so, Gregory 


49 Especially with regard to Aetius: Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus, 16; R. Lim, Public 
Disputation. Power and Social Order in Late Antiquity, Berkeley/Los Angeles, 1995, 122-126, 
here u16. 

50 For useful surveys, see M. R. Barnes, The power of God. Atvayic in Gregory of Nyssa’s 
Trinitarian Theology, Washington, D.C. 2001, 5-6 and R. Lim, Public Disputation, Power and 
Social Order in Late Antiquity, The Transformation of the Classical Heritage 23, Berkeley, 
New York, London 1995, 122-133. 

51 ‘For example, Lim connects Aetius’ training in Aristotle with his medical training in 
Alexandria, but denies that the use of Aristotle’s Categories were widely read in Eunomius’ 
circle (Lim, Public Disputation, 116; 131). For Gregory of Nyssa reporting that Eunomius 
accused Basil of Aristotelianism (with regard to étvow) see CE II 403-12, especially 41, 
cited by e.g. Lim, Public Disputation, 123 and Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus, 92. 

52 CEII1 10,22: “The true and the unapproachable are equally repellent of contrary concepts. 
As truth admits no admixture of falsehood, so the unapproachable does not allow 
anything contrary to come near.” 
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contends, genetos and agennetos are logical opposites, so it is nonsense to sug- 
gest that “as much as the Begotten is separate from the Unbegotten, so is the 
Light distinguished from the Light” (§ 18).5° 

In addition to accusing Eunomius of bad logic, Gregory implies that 
Eunomius’ logic reflects his theology: he fails to make the right kind of distinc- 
tions: he divides (the meaning of ‘true’; the Father from Son) where he should 
admit similarity and he confuses (‘light’ and ‘light’; the Son and creation) 
where he should admit distinction. Gregory sometimes uses Basil's tactic of 
arguing that Eunomius’ ‘Begotten’ is either fully God or not God at all (i-e. Basil 
accuses Eunomius of worshipping a created being or setting the Son against 
the Father in a quasi-Manichaean theology);5+ however, his main tactic—in 
CE Ill at least—is to argue that Eunomius’ ‘Begotten’ is an in-between being, 
or a mixed being. He is heavy with his sarcasm in noting that Eunomius, in 
order to ‘protect’ the Father from pathos, has described a Son who is divine, 
but is himself somehow sullied with the passion of the world.5° Again, Gregory 
‘verbalises’ this accusation: just as Eunomius’ theology presents a mixed-up 
Son, so his logic is tainted: “why do you link incompatible things in your books? 
Why do you soil what is pure with your sordid argument?” (CE III 2 24). 

Gregory’s focus on Eunomius’ sloppy logic helps to define Eunomius’ char- 
acter: it undermines his much-vaunted claim to precision or axpiBetw in theol- 
ogy and it paints him as a bad pupil of Aristotle. But it also paints him as a bad 
arguer in another sense. The aim of a rhetorician—especially in a law-court— 
is to persuade his audience of a certain case and in order to persuade them, he 
needs to make clear distinctions between things: between guilt and innocence, 
between intended and unintended actions, between events which could be 
foreseen and those which could not. Therefore, a substantial part of the rheto- 
rician’s training was a training in how to argue by making proper distinctions 
(such as those achievable through Aristotelian logic).5® A rhetorician who 
could not make these clearly was simply a bad rhetorician. 


53 CEIII 10,52: “So just as living is not a declining from not living, but total opposition, so 
we reckon that having been begotten is not a decline from not having been begotten, but 
its contradiction and absolute antithesis, so that what is signified in each has nothing in 
common with the other in any way whether small or large.” 

54 Lyman, “A topography of heresy’, 59-61. 

55 Note that Gregory’s accusation is that this mixing happens in the one semi-divine nature 
of the Son, not between the human and divine natures (as in Gregory's Christology: see in 
the present volume A. Radde-Gallwitz, pp. 297-302). 

56 Onthe importance of learning to argue (over stylistic refinement) see Heath, Menander, 


e.g. xili, xvi. 
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So, as we have seen, Gregory accuses Eunomius of being a sloppy, and 
thus a bad, arguer. On the other hand, however, Gregory often admits that 
his opponents’ arguments are effective: in that sense he can argue well. Thus, 
Gregory associates himself with a long tradition of accusing rhetoricians with 
sophistry—a kind of intellectual enquiry which had abandoned the love of 
wisdom (philosophia) for techniques of persuasion: 


Is he by these efforts deliberately putting forward such propositions 
against the truth, or using tricks (tat¢ dnd&tatc) to test the insensitivity of 
his followers, whether they can detect the elementary flaw in the logic 
(tov mardiwdy TapaAroyiajLov Tod copicuctoc), or whether they are unaware 
of such an obvious trick (&nd&tyv)? I do not think any one is so stupid 
that he does not see the trick (&nc&tyv) over the use of the same word, by 


which Eunomius deceived (napaxpovetat) himself and those who think 
like him.57 


Compare this with a similar passage from CE III 2: 


That is how our clever wordsmith (6 gods Aoyoypdos) has also 
somewhere laid to rest his famous dialectical skill (tv moAvOevAntov 
dtxAextixyv), and before demonstrating the matter in question, tells his 
fairy tale as if it were to children, this fraudulent (&matyAnv) and unrea- 
soned (&xatd&oxevov) nonsense of his version of doctrine; he tells it like a 
story at a drunken party.°® 


In both passages Gregory associates bad logic with deception, and— 
moreover—the deception of followers who are described as having childlike 
innocence. Here, rhetoric does not represent the fair and manly competition 
between two advocates in a law-court nor a contest between two athletes; 
rather, here rhetoric is a tool for deception used by someone who knows 
exactly to prey on its power to deceive the weak. Furthermore, in both pas- 
sages, Eunomius’ logic is agreed to be effective (i.e. persuasive) even though 
it is imperfect: in the first it is said to have ‘an elementary flaw’, in the second 
it is associated with the telling of myths or fairy-story stories and is described 
as dxat&oxevov, which can mean having an ‘unelaborate’ style, or being 
‘unprepared’ or ‘disordered’ in argumental structure. Similarly, when Gregory 
compares Eunomius’ argument to Circe’s potion in the Odyssey (CE III 2 77), 


57 CE III 10,20. 
58 CEL 2,92. 
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the remarkable thing is that Eunomius is persuasive despite the fact that he 
contradicts himself. Unlike Odysseus’ men Eunomius’ victims do not even 
know they have been duped, so total is Eunomius’ deception. 

In order to explain how Eunomius is ‘good’ rhetorician in the sense that he 
succeeds in his deception, even though he argues badly according to the strict 
rules of logic, I suggest that Gregory implies that Eunomius dominates his 
opponents by technique (téyvy).59 The accusation of téyvy or teyvoAoyia was 
a common rhetorical device used by one speaker to establish his superiority 
over another: in a tradition stemming from Plato, it was common for speakers 
to portray their opponents as using speech that was effectively persuasive, but 
which was not appropriately subordinated to more fundamental ethical con- 
cerns. Plato argued that sophists failed to guide their arguments by dialectical 
wisdom and self-knowledge; Athenian orators claimed their opponents failed 
to subordinate téyvy to civic virtues.®° For Quintilian the ideal orator was the 
bonus vir dicendi peritus (‘the good man skilled in speech’).®! Téyvy was thus 
deceptive (indeed, the word had resonances with the practice of magic).® 

In their most blunt form, accusations of teyvoAoyia opposed the ‘philosopher’ 
(speaker) to the ‘rhetorician’ (opponent); usually, however, the opposition was 
more subtle. Writers, for example, might admit their own rhetorical training 
but accuse their opponents of a particularly instrumentalised focus on the 
techniques of argument (often called sophistry or Aoyoypagia).6% This is why 
the Cappadocians accuse Eunomius of being a Aoyoypd@os, obsessed with 
technique, but themselves accept and own Eunomius’ accusation that they 
attempt “writing without training in logic” (CE III 10,54).* Against this, they 


59 Gregory is arguing that Eunomius’ theology is technical, and ascriptural—a ‘Christianity 


” 


for “experts”. Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus, 94, citing CE 114. On Eunomius and techne 
see also Lim, Public Disputation, 122-133. 

60 J. Hesk, “The rhetoric of anti-rhetoric in Athenian oratory’, in: S. Goldhill — R. Osborne 
(eds.), Performance culture and Athenian democracy, Cambridge 1999, 201-230, here 217. 

61 See Quintilian Institutio oratoria I praef. 8; 1115,1; 1116,1; X1I1,1; cf. D. Russell (tr.), Quintilian, 
Institutio oratoria, vols |-V, Cambridge, MA 2002, 5. Cicero, although he reports various 
points-of-view in De oratore also inclines to the view that the good orator must have a 
good grasp of philosophy, inlcuding ethics. 

62  Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus, 93. 

63. Hesk, “The rhetoric of anti-rhetoric’, 217; Lim, Public Disputation, 127. 

64 Although Aoyoypdgos could be a neutral term simply distinguishing a writer of prose from 
a poet or dramatist, in CE III Gregory very often uses the term in contexts where he is 
emphasising Eunomius’ bad literary style (see e.g. 1,83; 5,18; 5,25; 9,31; 9,42) or claiming 
that he is engaged in deceit (see e.g. 1,1; 2,92; 2,100; 2,152; 5,16; 7,8; 8,13.32). Tellingly, the 
other work in Gregory’s corpus in which the term Aoyoypagos is used most often is also 
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portray themselves as men of broad education (motdeia) and accuse Eunomius 
of suffering from duabia and being dmaisevtos. Both Lim and Vaggione see this 
rhetorical construction of different forms of education as prominent in the 
debates between Eunomius on the one side and Basil and the two Gregories on 
the other: although they interpret the opposition in rather different ways, both 
agree that the Cappadocians try to contrast their preferance for plain speech, 
broad education and honest intent with Eunomius’ verbal complexity, techni- 
cal education and dubious motives.® 

This general point about téyvy is important for our understanding of CE II, 
because it shows that underlying Gregory’s assessment of Eunomius’ argument 
is this ancient contrast between ‘good’ (plain, honest, truthful) speech and 
‘bad’ (technical, tricksy) speech. This is not the same as Gregory contrasting 
his ‘philosophy’ against Eunomius’ ‘rhetoric’ for, as we have seen, he critiques 
Eunomius’ use of both philosophy and rhetoric. Rather, Gregory is claiming 
that Eunomius is a bad philosopher and a bad rhetorician—despite the appar- 
ent success of his arguments. It is in order to explain that success that Gregory 
has to turn to Eunomius’ argumentative technique and claim that it is that by 
which he persuades his followers, not by any deeper merit in his argument.®6 
This explains why a good part of CE III is concerned with the issue of literary 
style. These sections are not, I would argue, peripheral to Gregory’s argument, 
but help him establish fundamentally what is wrong with Eunomius—but also 
why he is dangerous. 


3 Eunomius’ Literary Style in CE III.10 and Related Passages 

In this section I will suggest that Gregory’s critique of Eunomius’ literary style 
goes beyond the mere suggestion that it is bad. Rather, I will argue that the 
particular kind of faults that Gregory draws to our attention, help him simulta- 
neously to explain how Eunomius wins over his audience and to construct an 
unflattering portrait of his opponent. In order to investigate this, I will compare 


an anti-heretical writing: the Antirrh. Aoyoypagos is used as a term of abuse, imply over- 
reliance on technique, in the exchange of insults between Demosthenes and Aeschines. 
See e.g. Aeschines, In Ctesiphontem, 173; Demosthenes, De falsa legatione, 246 (Aeschines 
calls people sophists and Aoyoypdgor, but he is guilty of his own charge). See Hesk, 
“The rhetoric of anti-rhetoric’, 213ff. 

65 Lim, Public Disputation, chapters 4 and 5; Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus, chapter 4 
(‘Logic-chopper’). 

66 Contra Vaggione, if one understands Gregory’s comments about Eunomius’ use of téyvy 
as referring to rhetorical techniques of persuasion, as well as philosophical teyvoAoyia, 
this makes Eunomius’ popularity easier, not harder, to explain: Vaggione, Eunomius of 
Cyzicus, 99-100. 
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Gregory’s comments with some passages in Longinus’ On the Sublime. I am 
using this to illustrate the kind of context in which Gregory’s comments should 
be understood: I am interested less in Gregory’s actual sources than in how the 
prose of CEIII10 functions. Nevertheless it is a good text to use for at least three 
reasons: first it is possible, even probable, that Gregory knew this text;’ second, 
it provides a useful complement to the very wide range of sources discussed 
by Matthieu Cassin,®® thirdly, Longinus’ emphasis on sublimity in the ideas 
as well as the style of the treatise provides a useful example of how ancient 
literary criticism was not simply limited to matter of form: rather, Longinus 
and other philosophising literary critics seem to be imply that defects in style 
reflect defects at a deeper level (much as nineteenth century physiognomists 
would attempt to trace moral defects in someone’s face).®9 

The most obvious literary reference comes right at the end of CE III10, where 
Gregory ridicules Eunomius for his ‘Demosthenic intensity’: 


This is what we, who “set our hands to writing without training in logic’, 
as our abuser says, offer rustically in our local dialect (31a tig emtywetov 
yAwttys dreypotxtZouev) to the new Paianeus. As to why he has struggled 
against this contradiction, shooting at us hot and fire-breathing words 
with the force of a Demosthenes, let those who enjoy a laugh go to our 
orator’s actual writings. Our own is not too difficult to put into action for 
refuting the doctrines of the impious, but for poking fun at the ignorance 
of the uneducated it is quite unsuitable.”° 


Here and elsewhere in CE III, Gregory compares his opponent to Demosthenes: 
Eunomius is said to utter his words with ‘the fury of a Demosthenes’ 


67 _Lassume in what follows that Gregory of Nyssa was aware of some contemporary literary 
debates. See e.g. Malcolm Heath’s detailed argument that he had read the treatise On the 
Sublime, conventionally ascribed to Longinus: M. Heath, “Echoes of Longinus in Gregory 
of Nyssa’, VigChr 53 (1999) 395-400. 

68 — Cassin, Lécriture de la polémique. 

69 Another classic example, in rather a different context, of ethicising literary criticism is 
Horace, Ars Poetica and Epistulae. 

70 «= tadtanpets of Sixa Aoyimijc Evtpevelac emtyetpobvtec TH yeaet, Kabws Prat 6 diaPaMwv nudc, 
TOS Tov veov Tateviéa Sick tH¢ Etywelov yAwTtys dmaypolniCopev. md Se meds THY dvtiBeow 
TaUTHY Smywviaato tobs FeppLods Exetvoug xai mde mveovtac Adyous Kata THY AnLodBevIKHY 
edtoviav xa’ NUdV TEOBAMdLLEVO<, daoIc xa8’ NOovHyv Eotl TO yeAdv, abtots enepyécOwaonv Tots 
YEYPALMEVOLS TH PNTOPL. TO YAP NMETEOOV IPOS LEV EAEYXOV THY TI}¢ doEBetag SoyLdtwv od Alav 
Svoxtvytov, Mpd¢ Sé TO KwWLWSEtv THY duaslav TOV dnadEedTwWV TaVvTEAMs Eot avertitySElov 
(CE III 10,54). 
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(Aynpoo8evix® yap Suu@|) or ‘with the force of a Demosthenes’ (xat& thy 
Aypoo8evixyy edtoviev) and he is described as ‘another’ or ‘a new Paianian’ 
(dog Tig... Tatavieds, tov veov Hoatwview: Paianeus being the family name of 
Demosthenes, according to the Suda).” But in what does the alleged similar- 
ity between Eunomius and Demosthenes lie? And why might Gregory want to 
make such a comparison??? 

In the extract quoted above, the quality of being ‘Demosthenic’ seems to 
consist in two things: first, emotional intensity and secondly a more strictly 
literary quality of his language which is associated with being heavy or dis- 
tended. These qualities are alleged against Eunomius in CE III 10 and implic- 
itly or explicity contrasted with Gregory’s own supposed style. For example, 
with regard to the emotional level of his language, Eunomius is described as 
speaking with “fervour” (§vu@: § 50) and his words are described as “hot and 
fire-breathing” (todg bepuods Exetvoug xal nOp nvéovtac Adyous: § 54). This recalls 
Longinus’ description of Demosthenes’ rhetoric as having “abundant warmth 
and passionate glow” (moAd tO Sidnvpov eye xal Guvpundds ExpAeyouevov); it is 
‘more emotional’ (na@yttxwtepo¢) than Plato's prose.’3 While a rhetorician, as 
we have seen, was expected to engage his hearers’ emotions in order to per- 
suade them, the emotional tone had to be well-judged. Therefore, Longinus, 
like other literary critics, criticises emotion which is ‘misplaced’ (dxatpov) 
or ‘unrestrained’ (detpov).”4 Furthermore he makes a connection between 
out-of-control emotion and out-of-control prose: 


Writers often behave as if they were drunk and give way to outbursts of 
emotion which the subject no longer warrants, but which are private to 
themselves and consequently tedious, so that to an audience which feels 
none of it their behaviour looks unseemly.”° 


71 ~All quotations from CE III 10,50 and 54. See Suda A 454. For similar expressions for 
Demosthenes, see e.g. Plato Euthydemus 273a7; Libanius, Orations, 55,16.1. 

72 On this theme see Cassin, Lécriture de la polémique, 289-92: Cassin argues that the 
comparison with Demosthenes serves to disparage Eunomius; I want to make a more 
specific point about the particular way in which Eunomius mimics, but fails to achieve 
Demosthenic greatness. 

73  Longinus De sublimitate 12,3: MoAd TO Sidnupov Exel Kaul Ouumas expAeyduevov (S. Halliwell 
et al. (eds.), Aristotle, Poetics. Longinus, On the Sublime. Demetrius, On Style. Cambridge 
(MA) 1996, 199). 

74 Longinus, De sublimitate, 3,5. 

75  Longinus, De sublimitate 3,5. 
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As we have seen, Gregory compares Eunomius’ speech to story-telling at 
a drunken party (CE III 2,92); drunkenness is often associated with exces- 
sive or inappropriate emotion and Gregory certainly uses the image to indi- 
cate an inappropriate and probably excessive mode of speech. Elsewhere, 
Gregory makes the connection between emotion and style more explicitly 
(CE II 10,45)—but, surprisingly, he appears to apply it to himself: 


However, I am aware that my book is getting somewhat disorderly 
(bmataxtodvtog tod Adyou). It does not stay in its correct course (t@ 
xabyxovtt Sedu), but like a hot and headstrong foal (xatd tobs peppovs 
te Kal Ovuwdets THV THAWV) is being carried away by the arguments 
of our adversaries towards the absurdities (&toma) of their position. 
It must therefore be allowed excessively to defy the rein (mépa tod 
uetpov... dpyvicdCovta) in order to deal with absurdities (tv &témwv). The 
kindly hearer will pardon the things said, not attributing the absurdity 
(tyv dtomtev) arising from the investigation to us, but to those who lay 
down bad principles.”6 


The metaphor of the chariot in the hippodrome and the description of the ‘hot’ 
and ‘spirited’ colts threatening to pull the chariot in the wrong direction, surely 
recalls Plato’s chariot motif, which was a favourite with Gregory.’ If so, the 
implication might be that Gregory's composition (Adyo¢) is running away with 
him, because his emotions are running away with him—perhaps because he 
is angry with his opponent? If he does not keep his words in check, Gregory's 
Adyos will not demonstrate the admirable rhetorical quality of moderation (it 
will be mépa tod etpov—compare detpov in Longinus 3.5). The image of the 
chariot running off course not only describes Gregory’s own Adyos, but mimics 
Eunomius’ arguments which are détona, nonsense—literally ‘out of place’. This 
perhaps alerts the audience to the fact that Gregory is excusing himself on the 
grounds that it is not his own emotions, but Eunomius’ argument which has 
caused him to go off the rails. Gregory has to go népa tod péetpou in order to 
counter Eunomius’ &tonia; arguments which go beyond the bounds of normal 
dialectic, require an answer which similarly goes beyond the bounds. Thus, in 
a typical example of rhetorical reversal, Gregory apparently portrays himself 
as the speaker whose prose is out of control, while all the time he is in fact 


76 CE III 10,45. 
77 E.g. Anet res PG 46; 49,44 and 61,44; Virg XXII. 
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imputing that fault to Eunomius.’® Note that the faults in his own prose in 
§ 45—being like the ‘hot’ (Gepjovc) and ‘spirited’ (@vpwdetc) horses—are faults 
which he actually blames on the influence of Eunomius and are precisely the 
qualities he then attributes to Eunomius in § 54 (8vp@; tod Geppods Adyous). 
Secondly, Eunomius’ prose is alleged to be Demosthenic, because of its 
intensity and its weightiness. Thus, Eunomius is said to ‘stretch’ or ‘tense’ his 
argument with Demosthenic fervour (Anpoa8evin® yap Fupa tov Eavtod Adyov 
tovwoas: § 50). As Stuart Hall makes clear in his translation, the context is ago- 
nistic (é€v T@ xa’ HUdv eyavi: § 50) and with the word tovwoag Gregory seems 
to be alluding to the tensing of a bow, an image which is reinforced with a 
reference to the ‘sharpness of the rhetor’ (10 dpb tod Pytopos § 50). I suggest, 
however, that there is also a second range of reference in play. In Greek lit- 
erary criticism, words compounded from the root ton- were used to describe 
the quality of writing—specifically, the intensity of prose or its lack. Generally, 
evtovia denoted a quality appropriate to weighty or serious subject-matter: 
the opposite of informality. Hence, when Menander Rhetor describes two 
possible levels at which one could write a marriage-hymn, the more formal 
composition is described as cuvtévwe (and the other cvyypapixwtepov—“closer 
to non-oratorical prose”).”9 In his Epithalamium for Severus, Himerius rejects 
‘serious music’ (cbvtovov cpyoviav) in favour of a more relaxed style.8° In one 
of his orations, the orator Themistius contrasts Platonic harmony (TAatovuny 
&ppoviav) with Demosthenic intensity (Anjwoa%évetov tovov).8! One can see that, 
although the subject-matter is equally serious, the pace and structure of Plato’s 
sentences are rather different from those of Demosthenes’ speeches: in par- 
ticular, Plato’s prose is more conversational. Consequently when, in CE III 10,54 
Gregory says that Eunomius’ discourse has tyv Anpoabevuajy edtoviay, I suggest 
that he is not just saying that Eunomius is being forceful: rather, he is also sug- 
gesting that Eunomius is aiming at quality of ‘intensity’ which is appropriate 
for self-consciously serious prose. This is confirmed, I think, by the fact that 


78  Gregory’s comments on out-of-control prose in § 45 may refer back to the previous 
paragraph, which does contain a rather long and ungainly sentence: CE III 10.45 (GNO II 
306,27-307,7). Aristotle compares an over-long sentence to a race track (dpduoc): if runners 
cannot see the end of it they pant and become out of breath (Aristotle, Rhetorica 1409a). 

79 Menander Rhetor, On the division of Epideictic Speeches II 6 (399,17-18): The Epithalamium 
(Malcolm Heath (ed.), Menander Rhetor. A commentary, Oxford 1994, 134). 

80. Himerius, Or., 9.32; see: R.J. Penella, Himerius, Man and the Word. The Orations of 
Himerius, Berkeley 2007, 146. 

81  Themistius, Ilept to py detv ttc tomo1g dd tots dvdpdct mpocexetv, Harduin 336a5 (tr. 
R.J. Penella, Oration 27, On the need to give thought not where [we study] but to the men 
[who will teach us], 169). 
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Gregory refers to Eunomius in CE III 4,35 as “the excessive wordsmith and his 
intense oratory against us” (tov cpodpov Aoyoypagov xai THv advTOVOV Exetvyv Kod’ 
Hud pytopetav).82 

Finally, Gregory describing Eunomius’ speech as being “heavy and hard to 
resist” (Bapd xai Suoavtaywviotov: § 50) and having dyxog (bulk). To understand 
these terms in a literary-critical context, one needs to look more closely at 
Longinus’ analysis of tipoc—usually translated ‘sublimity’ in English. He tries 
to identify not only which authors achieve this key quality of great writing, 
but how it is achieved. His analysis is quite subtle, for he argues that sublim- 
ity of thought (we might say content), should be distinguished from sublime 
style (or form): “and so even without being spoken the bare idea often of 
itself wins admiration for its inherent grandeur. How grand, for instance, 
is the silence of Ajax’s in the Summoning of the ghosts, more sublime than 
any speech!”®? Longinus also asserts that tipoc is a mean between two poles. 
If one aims for a sublime style but fails to reach it, then one’s writing exhib- 
its weakness (dcGevela), aridity (Enpdtms) and frigidity (tod puypod).§4 If one 
aims at a sublime content but fails, one’s writing has ‘puerility’ (uetpaxtdde¢); 
it is ‘utterly abject, mean-spirited and...the most ignoble of faults’ (tamewov 
2& Gdov xal pucpdrpoxyov xat...xoxdv dyevveotatov).8> On the other hand, if 
one over-achieves and exceeds the mean of sublimity, one’s writing has tur- 
gidity (dyxoc): “Tumours are bad things whether in books or bodies, those 
empty inflations, void of sincerity, as likely as not producing the opposite of 
the effect intended.”®* The contention that Gregory is himself using dyxo¢ as 
a literary-critical term is strengthened by the fact that he consistently uses it 
in places where he is criticising Eunomius’ style, as well as his ideas. In CE III 
3,27, for example, Eunomius adds a specious mass to his arguments by piling 
on mere insults; “perhaps such a verbal assault is customary for rhetoricians 


82 My translation, heightening the literary-critical sense of Gregory’s words: note the very 
emphatic combination of the words oyoypapov and otvtovov and pytopetav with the 
adjective cpodpov. 

83. Longinus De Sublimitate, 9,2; One of Longinus’ examples of a sublime thought is the words 
spoken by God in creation in Gen. 1: “So, too, the lawgiver of the Jews, no ordinary man, 
having formed a worthy conception of divine power and given expression to it, writes at 
the very beginning of his Laws: “God said” —what? “Let there be light,’ and there was light; 
“Let there be earth” and there was earth.’ Longinus De Sublimitate, 9,9. 

84  Longinus De Sublimitate, 3,3—-4. 

85 Longinus De Sublimitate, 3,4. Heath detects a resonance of Longinus’ discussion of 
puerility in CE II 128-9: Heath, “Echoes of Longinus’, 399. 

86 _Longinus, De Sublimitate, 3,4: xaxol d& dyxot Kal ext cwudtwv nal Adywv ot yadvor xxl 
dvarnets xal uNMOTE TEpLITTaVTES NGS Eig TOUVAVTIOV. 
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following some professional principle, invented to add weight to the charge”.®” A 

similar accusation—and a similarly literary context—underlies Gregory’s use 
of dyxoc at the beginning of CE III 7, where Gregory imagines Eunomius almost 
sailing up to heaven, with his “high-flown language” (tovs bpyAotepous Adyous) 
and swelling with “hollow pride” (dyxwoas év Staxévw puojuatt). In sharp con- 
trast to Gregory’s motif of the soul rising to God, this is an undesirable ascent: 
what is required is some intellectual weight: Eunomius is “like some ship with- 
out ballast”.®* But the best example is CE III 5,26, where Gregory compares 
Eunomius’ words to patched-together rags, to bubbles which rise then disap- 
pear into thin air and to a “foamy mass” (ti¢ &ppwdyg dyxos) which is carried 
down-stream but disappears when it strikes something solid. The point here is 
that Eunomius’ prose has a specious substantiality to it: it appears to have body 
and weight, until it is challenged.®9 In this context, one can see that Gregory’s 
description of Eunomius’ argument being ‘heavy and hard to resist’ (Bapd xat 
Sucavtaywvictov: § 50) is very sarcastic. 

It is worth staying a little while longer with Longinus’ analysis of tog in 
order to see how it relates to his reading of Demosthenes. Firstly, as we have 
briefly mentioned above, Longinus, like Themistius, compared Plato with 
Demosthenes: 


the orator, being more emotional, has abundant warmth and passion- 
ate glow, whereas Plato, steady in his majestic and stately dignity, is less 
intense, though of course in no way frigid.°° 


So Plato is lessintense than Demosthenes (ov énéotpantat); but Longinus’ point 
is that they both achieve the sublime, albeit in different ways. Longinus expands 
on Demosthenes’ style later on, in comparison with the orator Hyperides. 
The latter, Longinus argues, has more good qualities than Demosthenes: like 
a pentathlete, Hyperides always comes second in everything, but comes out 
first on points. His particular virtues are: simplicity, variety of tone, pleasing 
characterisation; his urbanity is demonstrated in his well-judged and sophisti- 
cated use of humour and satire. He can excite pity appropriately. He narrates 
myths with appropriate fullness and poetic style and is a fluent orator on other 


87 = CE II 3,28: taxa yap y ToLadty TAY AdywV KaTAPOPa Kata TVA TexvUCHY Gewpiav cuvyOy¢ EoTl 
tots PyTopevovat, TPdS pEelCova xatHYpoplas Syxov eEevpnUevy. My emphasis. 

88 CEI 7,1. 

89 This passage is analysed in fascinating detail by M. Cassin: “‘Plumer Isocrate 


” 


» 783-796 
and Lécriture de la polémique, 277-284. 
go _ Longinus, De sublimitate 12,3. 
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more prosaic themes. Demosthenes, however, although technically inferior to 
Hyperides, has the grandeur which Hyperides lacks: 


But Demosthenes no sooner ‘takes up the tale’ than he shows the mer- 
its of great genius in their most consummate form, sublime intensity 
(dipyyoptas tovov), living emotion (Zupuya 7&6), redundance, readiness, 
speed—where speed is in season (xatetov)—and his own unapproachable 
vehemence and power (&mpdcttov Sewotyta xa Suva): concentrating 
in himself all these heaven-sent gifts—it would be impious to call then 
human—he thus uses the beauties he possesses to win a victory over all 
others that even compensates for his weaknesses, and out-thunders, as 
it were, and out-shines orators of every age. You could sooner open your 
eyes to the descent of a thunderbolt than face his repeated outbursts of 
emotion (toig EmaAAnAots... meow) without blinking. 


Three conclusions can be drawn from Longinus’ analysis of Demosthenes. 
First, that great orator tends towards the copious use of emotion in his speech; 
secondly, the effect of Demosthenes’ speech matches its emotional intensity: 
it is powerful, like a lightning bolt (it has Setwoty¢), and in style it is intense 
(tovdc); thirdly, Demosthenes has tipo¢. Somehow, however, despite the danger 
of over-doing it, and despite his lack of precise technique (compared to some- 
one like Hyperides), Demosthenes judges the use of his grandeur and power so 
that he achieves tipog. As Longinus consistently emphasises throughout On the 
Sublime, bios is not just a matter of style: no amount of style will help if you are 
not high-minded: “Sublimity is the echo of a noble mind (ueyaAoppoctvys)... It 
is impossible that those whose thoughts and habits all their lives are petty 
and servile should produce anything wonderful, worthy of immortal life. No, 
a grand style is the natural product of those whose ideas are weighty”.°* The 
clear implication of Longinus’ analysis is that without such nobility of thought, 
Demosthenes’ prose would be turgid, like the swollen and unhealthy tumour. 
The impression given is that Demosthenes’ prose is balanced on a knife-edge: 
any more emotional power, any more stylistic bombast or any less sublimity of 
thought and it would over-balance. While Plato’s writing—consistently mag- 
nificent, solemn and grand—is easy to accommodate to Longinus’ notion of 
the literary golden mean, Demosthenes’ prose challenges it. Somehow, just 
somehow, he manages to be excessive, but get away with it. 


91 _—_Longinus, De sublimitate 34 (the quotation in the first line is Homeric, Odyssey 8,500 
(tr. Fyfe — Russell 275). See also sublimity and passion (16,2; 17,2). 
92 _—_ Longinus, De sublimitate 9,2-3. 
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The contrast with Eunomius, however, should be clear: Eunomius mimics 
Demosthenes’ intensity of emotion and his powerful style,9? but he completely 
lacks sublimity of thought because his theology is in error. If “a grand style 
is the natural product of those whose ideas are weighty”, Gregory has shown 
repeatedly in CE III that Eunomius’ ideas are precisely not that: they rise like 
bubbles and burst in the air. Therefore, while Demosthenes attains to twos, 
Eunomius only manages dyxoc. 

This point seems to be emphasised by the way in which Gregory contrasts 
Eunomius with the writers of Scripture: it seems that they have sublime 
thoughts, by definition because they are inspired by God. We have already noted 
Longinus’ use of tog to denote the sublime. As Longinus uses peyaAoppoctwy 
and related compounds to describe those who have sublime thoughts so a simi- 
lar kind of vocabulary is used by Gregory to describe Scriptural writers: David is 
‘great’ (tod peycAov AaBid);94 Paul possesses &moctoAnis peyaro~wviag;?> John 
is 6 bpyAdg Iwevvync®® who has a thundering voice () Beovtain gwvi).2” These 
are all in profound contrast with Eunomius, whose attempts at sublimity, even 
in mere style rather than content, are risible: 


for indeed to be within hearing, and to remain unmoved, is an impos- 
sibility, when he says with such sublime and magnificent verbosity (éx 
THS bYNANs Exeivys nai LeyaAopvods edyAwttiac), “Where additional words 
amount to additional blasphemy, it is by half as much more tranquilliz- 
ing to be silent than to speak.” Let those laugh at these expressions who 
know which of them are fit to be believed, and which only to be laughed 
at while we scrutinize the keenness of those syllogisms (16 Sptud tov 
guMoytopL.ev) with which he tries to tear our system to pieces... .98 


Here dyAdc and weyaAoguye are used sarcastically. Equally sarcastic is the ref- 
erence to the keenness (10 dpyz0) of Eunomius’ argument—a quality which 
as we have seen Gregory again sarcastically attributes to Eunomius in CE III 
10,50. Finally, we have the idea that Eunomius’ words are only to be laughed 
at. This perhaps invites a further comparison with Demosthenes, whom 


93  CEII1 10,50: 16 dpiyd tod Oytopo¢ ev TH ual’ NUdV dey@vi ptpovpevoc; see Cassin, Lécriture de 
la polémique, 289. 

94  CEI1151. 

95 CE II 1,108. 

96 See also CE III 1,13; 1,36; 6,40; 8,40; 9,38. 

97 CE III 2,16. 

98 CEI551. 
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Longinus argued was incapable of wit (“When he is forced into attempting a 
jest or a witty passage, he rather raises the laugh against himself”) and calls 
to mind Gregory’s closing invitation in CE III 10,54 to laugh at the rest of what 
Eunomius wrote.99 

By contrast, Gregory, implicitly presents himself as the true interpreter of 
the great voices of Scripture: he, therefore, is able to pass on their tio by quot- 
ing it and by his interpretation which is accurate (dxpi8a¢), because inspired 
by the Holy Spirit.!0° But he is quick to claim that he has no pretensions to 
high-flown style. Rather, he admits to his ‘rustic dialect’ in the passage from 
CE Ill 10,54 quoted above. But even this, I suggest, must be taken not just with 
a pinch of salt, but taken in its context.!°! Firstly, the accusation of being rustic 
(dtypotxoc) was a mutual one, thrown back and forth between the Cappadocians 
and Eunomius.!? Secondly, it was Plato himself, who jokingly apologised for 
his rustic and somewhat childish means of expression in the Thaeatetus: “Why 
are you silent? I hope, Theodorus, I am not rude (éypottZouat), through my 
love of discussion and my eagerness to make us converse and show ourselves 
friends and ready to talk to one another’.!°3 Finally, being &ypotxog was con- 
nected to a plain or middle rhetorical style (not necessarily a bad thing).!04 
Could it be, then, that Gregory is setting himself against Eunomius, as the ‘less 
intense’, but ‘steady and majestic’ Plato? In any case, in these final sections 
of book 10 Gregory is implying that Eunomius wins over his audience, not by 
carefully-prepared argument, nor by great theology, but with forceful and emo- 
tional speech—and that nothing of substance underlies it. 


Conclusion 


One effect of Gregory’s rhetorical techniques is to give the CE a strong agonis- 
tic tone. Gregory heightens this with the use of various images all of which 


99 ~—_Longinus 34,3: év@a pév yedotog elvar BidCetar xal dotetoc, od yéAwta xtvel paArov } 
xatayehdtat; CE III 10,54: “let those who enjoy a laugh go to our orator’s actual writings. 
Our own is not too difficult to put into action for refuting the doctrines of the impious, but 
for poking fun at the ignorance of the uneducated it is quite unsuitable.’ 

100 See CE III 10,9; II 1,42. 

101 On this theme, see also Cassin, Lécriture de la polémique, 291-292. 

102 Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus, 3; for a variety of examples, relating to this and other 
debates, see also J. A. McGuckin, Gregory of Nazianzus, an intellectual biography, New 
York 2001, 124; 223; 261; 315; 365. 

103 Plato, Thaeatetus 146a. 

104 E.g. Hermogenes On types of style II 3,32. 
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emphasize the public nature of their rivalry. Some are taken from Scripture, 
such as his use of the story of David and Goliath to represent himself and 
Eunomius in CE I.1—n, Others are classical or contemporary images. For exam- 
ple, CE III begins with Gregory announcing: 


at the games, it is the rule that either the opponent refuses altogether to 
go on and voluntarily concedes victory to the winner, or else he is thrown 
three times in accordance with the rules of the competition, and thus on 
the verdict of the umpires (tH xpicet tHv BeaBevdvtwv) the winner receives 
by triumphal proclamation the honour of a crown.!95 


Then in CE III 3 Gregory uses the image of the law-court: 


Those of you who sit in judgment (8tx&@ovtes) for the truth by reading 
this, Judge true judgment’ (Zech 7.9), not awarding the prize (Sdvtes ta 
vixyTpta) to contention for previously held opinion, but to the truth 
demonstrated by careful argument. Let the accuser of our position [i-e. 
Eunomius] be called first, reading out his words as in a court of law.!06 


As we have seen, Gregory appears to reprise some of this agonistic imagery 
in book 10, for example evoking a chariot-race in CE III 10,45. The point that I 
would like to stress, however, is that this imagery not only sets Gregory against 
Eunomius, but clearly calls on his audience to decide the victory of one side or 
the other. In other words, it demands of its audience an active role and Gregory 
implies that important consequences (for themselves, for the church, for the 
truth), hang on their choice. 

In Aristotle's classic distinction, the kind of speech is said to depend on the 
audience and the ‘time’ of the subject-matter.!©” Thus, forensic and delibera- 
tive speeches are delivered to those who are to make a decision about some- 
thing. In the former case they are called to decide about an event in the past 
(is the accused guilty?); in the latter, about future action (what should we do?). 
Epideictic oratory, however, is delivered to ‘spectators’ (I 3,2), who listen to 
speeches about the present and are not called to make a decision about the 
subject-matter of the speech (although they may be asked to give a prize for 


105 CETNI4,1. 
106 = CEIII3,14. 
107 Aristotle, Rhetorica | 3,1-6. 
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the best speaker).!©8 It is tempting to think that Gregory’s rhetorical strategy 
in CE is a form of epideictic, specifically the kind that directed blame (tpoyos) 
on to someone. Perhaps the wrestling motif heightens this sense that he is 
performing before an audience of spectators whose only choice is whether he 
convincingly disparages his subject. However, the references to the law-court 
and the use of the kind of polemic suited to political oratory suggest otherwise: 
Gregory seems to be drawing his audience in closer to the subject-matter: they 
are not spectators, but decision-makers and their choice of loyalty will deter- 
mine the direction of the church community. As such, he is asking them to 
judge Eunomius’ actions in the past, but make a commitment about their own 
loyalties in the future.!°9 

A second effect of Gregory’s use of 790¢ and mé&8o¢ in CE is to isolate 
Eunomius. While he focuses directly on Eunomius’ character, Gregory is rather 
more silent with regard to his own éthos, often contrasting Eunomius either 
with Basil (most famously at the beginning of CE I), or with the orthodox 
church as a whole. In general his strategy in CE III is to isolate Eunomius by 
portraying him as a lone figure distinct from the wider body of truly religious 
Christians." Not only does this undermine Eunomius’ credibility (if he is right, 
why is he on his own?), but it fits the polemical strategy which Michel Barnes 
identifies in his paper on CE III 6. Barnes argues that Gregory of Nyssa refutes 
homoian theology in general by launching a direct attack on Eunomius in par- 
ticular. He contrasts Gregory’s strategy with that of Athanasius, who tends to 
assume that anyone who was against him was ‘Arian’, thus reducing a range 
of opposing views to a homogenous party. Consequently, Athanasius often 
presents himself as a lone heroic figure defending the faith against a phalanx 
dressed against him. Gregory, by contrast, places himself in a crowd of ortho- 
doxy and isolates Eunomius. There may well have been some in his audience 
who had their suspicions about pro-Nicene theology; but by demonising the 
lone figure of Eunomius, Gregory invites any waverers to side with himself. In 
short, while Athanasius assumes that anyone who is not for him is against him 


108 See the note on this: Aristotle, On Rhetoric. A Theory of Civic Discourse 48, 77 (tr. 
G. Kennedy). 

10g I am here making explicit a view which seems to be implicit in Cassin, Lécriture de la 
polémique: he comments that CE’s purpose (with regard to part of its audience) is to 
detach Eunomius’ pupils from him (298). The blurring of the three kinds of speech was 
not unusual in late antiquity and underlies, for example, a lot of Christian preaching 
which calls on the congregation to repent of their past, be affirmed in their present faith 
and change their behaviour in the future. 

110 Gregory does sometimes refer to Eunomius and his followers in the plural (see e.g. CE III 
10,5), but the main impression which he conveys is of one man set against the church. 
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(and is an Arian), Gregory’s rhetorical move is to assert that anyone who is not 
for Eunomius can be part of the true church.”! But Gregory has several ways 
of persuading his audience that Eunomius is not truly ‘one of us’, referring to 
Eunomius’ errors in logic and literary style as well as theology: the problem is 
not that that Aristotle and Demosthenes are bad, but that Eunomius mimics 
them, whilst being unable to attain their level. 

Finally, Gregory’s emphasis on }90¢ and 7a80¢ in CE III, might help one to 
understand the work’s structure. It is clear that Gregory closes before he has 
dealt with all of Eunomius’ Apology for the Apology." Yet he indicates that 
CE III 10,54 is the end of his own work: ‘let those who enjoy a laugh go to our 
orator’s actual writings’, he writes, implying that he has gone as far as he can. 
Thus CE Ill closes on a curiously personal and literary note, instead of with 
a summing-up of Eunomius’ arguments."3 However, even though one might 
question whether Gregory ends his treatise well, there are clear signs through- 
out CE III 10 that it is a planned end: for example, in CE III 10,1 he says that the 
argument he discusses is the ‘chief point’ of Eunomius’ doctrine, which signals 
that book 10 should be read as some kind of ‘summing up’ or dvaxeqaraiwors— 
the question is, what kind of closing is it? 

Some teachers of rhetoric, such as Quintilian, suggested that a strong emo- 
tional tone was appropriate for the end of a speech. Quintilian remarks that 
there are two kinds of epilogue,"* one focusing on the facts (in rebus), the 
other on emotions (in adfectis)."5 The former “which is called in Greek the 
avaxeparaiwots”, consists of the repetition and collection of the facts or argu- 
ments. It must be as brief as possible (brevissime), delivered with gravitas (pon- 
dere) and “enlivened with appropriate opinions and varied with figures’, lest it 
should become repetitive."6 The latter kind of ending put more weight on the 
emotions. Although he says that Athenian law-courts forbad and philosophers 
were suspicious about appeals to the emotions, Quintilian argues that they 
“are necessary if there are no other means for securing the victory of truth, 
justice and the public interest”."” Indeed, he asserts that the close of a case is a 
particularly appropriate point for the use of appeals to emotion: 


111 See in this volume, Michel Barnes, pp. 370-371. 

112 See in this volume, Matthieu Cassin, p. 20. 

113 Cassin, Lécriture de la polémique, 288. 

114 Peroratio, cumulus, conclusio: Quintilian, Institutio oratoria V1 1,1. 

115 Quintilian, Institutio oratoria V1 1,1. 

116 Quintilian, Institutio oratoria V1 1,2. 

117  Quintilian, Institutio oratoria V11,7: necessarios tamen adfectus fatebuntur, si aliter obtineri 
vera et iusta et ira commune profutura non possint. 
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For, if we have spoken well in the rest of our speech, we shall now have 
the judges on our side, and shall be in a position, now that we have 
emerged from the reefs and the shoals, to spread all our canvas, while 
since the chief task of the peroration consists of amplification, we may 
legitimately make free use of words and reflexions that are magnificent 
and ornate. It is at the close of our drama that we must really stir the 
theatre, when we have reached the place for the phrase with which the 
old tragedies and comedies used to end, ‘Friends give us your applause’!8 


Without making any claims that Gregory was directly influenced by Quintilian, 
in this paper I have suggested Gregory that is doing precisely what Quintilian 
recommended. Viewed as theology or philosophy his arguments in book 10 are 
not clearly-developed and repeat material that has been used before; viewed 
as passages which support and sum up Gregory's character-assassination 
of Eunomius they make much more sense. Thus, the argument against 
Eunomius’ alleged claim that the Father was ‘God’ to the Son began with the 
highly emotional labelling of Eunomius as Anti-Christ; the history of salva- 
tion was designed to evoke two emotions: gratitude for redemption and anger 
at Eunomius’ alleged Satan-like deceptive powers. Similarly, arguments about 
Eunomius’ use of words such as ‘true’ or ‘light’ focus on the claims that his 
logical technique is futile and lax, rather than really engaging deeply with 
Eunomius’ arguments. Finally, Gregory’s focus on literary criticism not only 
provides the audience with a welcome ‘purple patch’ of entertaining prose, 
but seals the case against his enemy. If you do persuade, Gregory says to his 
opponent, it is certainly not because of your theology (which is untraditional, 
ascriptural and demonic), nor your logic (which is very suspect). In fact, it is 
not really because you are a good rhetorician: you may be effective in a mini- 
malist sense, but at a more profound level yours is bad rhetoric, nothing more 
than immoral bombast. And actually it makes me laugh. After this vigorous 
three-fold attack on Eunomius’ theology, logic and rhetoric, Gregory retires 
from the fight. 

Consequently, although I am in agreement with Matthieu Cassin’s argument 
that one needs to read the CE with full alertness to Gregory’s broad literary con- 
text and not treat it just as a technical theological treatise, I would like to push 
the argument further." Cassin has shown with great care and scholarship how 


118 Quintilian, Institutio oratoria V11,52; cf. VI1,51 at the close of the speech “one can open up 
all the founts of our oratory” (totos eloquentiae aperire fontes). 

119 Developing an argument by Cassin, L’écriture de la polémique, 299, but pressing it further: 
“Loin d’étre un traité de théologie systématique et positif, le Contre Eunome de Grégoire de 
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fruitful it is to read Gregory as an ‘orateur’ as well as a ‘theologien’. However, 
in suggesting, for example, that the passages of invective structure the work 
as a whole and prepare the audience with an attack on Eunomius’ character 
before attacking his ideas he still seems to assume a distinction between the 
two forms of attack: theology and invective.!2° Where I would press Cassin’s 
argument further still is to suggest even more unity between the two kinds of 
attack: firstly, because the passages commenting on Eunomius’ method (his 
use of logic and style) treat his failings not just a failings of technique, but of 
HO0¢ and, secondly, because Gregory colours his theological arguments in such 
a way that they become part of his mode of rousing the passions of his audi- 
ence. Precisely because Gregory does not compartmentalise intellect and emo- 
tion in his thought (for example, in his account of the soul’s ascent to God), we 
should not compartmentalise them when it comes to analysing his writing— 
even if that leaves us with the uncomfortable thought that we too are liable to 
be moved by the power of his words. 


Nysse est construit comme une réfutation totale des positions d’Eunome et une attaque 
contra sa personne. Largumentation rationnelle constitue une part de l’ouvrage, mais la 
réfutation de ladversaire s’appuie tout autant sur des moyens qui relévent des passions, 
non de la démonstration proprement dite.’ 

120 Cassin, Lécriture de la polémique, 299-300. This assessment is made partly on Cassin’s 
reading of Gregory's Ep. 29. 


PART FOUR 


Supporting Studies 


Die Christologie Gregors von Nyssa in Contra 
Eunomium I 3-4: Die Beweisfiihrung Gregors 
zur Einheit der Person Christi und das Problem 
des Verhaltnisses der zwei Naturen zueinander in 
Ihm. Ist der Verdacht des Monophysitismus bei 
Gregor berechtigt? 


Theodoros Alexopoulos 


Die vorliegende Studie beabsichtigt, die subtile Frage der Einigung der zwei 
Elemente, des Gottlichen und des Menschlichen, in der einen Person Christi 
und die darauf bezogene Frage eines latenten Monophysitismus in den 
Ausfiihrungen Gregors kritisch zu beleuchten. Das wird anhand der Teile 3 und 
4 aus CE III mit vergleichender Bezugnahme auf andere seiner rein christolo- 
gischen Schriften, wie den Antirrheticus adversus Appollinarium und den Brief 
Ad Theophilum (Ady. Apoll.) unternommen. 

Die Entfaltung der christologischen Ansichten Gregors von Nyssa in CE III 
ergibt sich aus dem von Eunomius an seinen Bruder Basilius gerichteten Vorwurf 
anhand des Zitats aus der Apostelgeschichte (2,36) ,Gott hat diesen Jesus, den 
ihr gekreuzigt habt, zum Herrn und Christus gemacht‘, dass er Christus in zwei 
Personen teilt.! Eunomius gab den Anstof fiir eine heftige Reaktion vonseiten 
Gregors nicht nur wegen des oben angefiihrten Vorwurfs, sondern auch weil er 
auf der Basis der Gleichsetzung der Ungezeugtheit mit dem Sein Gottes, den 
wesensmafsigen Unterschied zwischen Vater und Sohn zu etablieren und den 
einziggeborenen Logos der Seite der Geschépfe? zuzurechnen versuchte. Da 
der Logos gezeugt ist und diese Bestimmung seine Ousia betrifft, besteht zwi- 
schen dem Unerzeugten und Erzeugten keine Gemeinsamkeit; folglich sind sie 
seins- oder wesensmafiig different.? 


1 Vel. CE III 3,12-14 (GNO II 111,12-113,9). 

2 Vgl. CE III 3,3 (GNO II 108,1-3). Dieses wird von Eunomius anhand des Zitats aus Proverbia 
8,22 deutlich gemacht. 

3 Vgl. Eunomius, Apologia 7-8 (Vaggione 40-42). Dazu siehe Th. Bohm, _,,Gregors 
Zusammenfassung der eunomianische Position im Vergleich zum Ansatz des Eunomius 
(CE II 1-66)‘, in: L. Karfikova — S. Douglass — J. Zachhuber (eds.), Gregory of Nyssa: Contra 
Eunomium II. An English Version with Supporting Studies (Proceedings of the 10th International 
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Obwohl CE III keine christologische Zielsetzung hat, unternimmt Gregor 
trotzdem den Versuch besonders im dritten und vierten Teil, einerseits den 
von Eunomius erhobenen Vorwurf, dass Gregor in seine Lehre zwei Christi 
aufnahme,‘ von sich zu weisen, indem er die Einheit der Person Christi in den 
Vordergrund riickt. Zugleich zeigt Gregor in aller Deutlichkeit die Existenz 
zweier strikt voneinander unterscheidbaren, aber in einer unvermischten 
und ungeteilten Einigung (der klassischen Christologie des fiinften und sieb- 
ten Jahrhunderts gemafs)> befindlichen Elemente des Géttlichen und des 
Menschlichen in der einen Person Christi. 

Man kann den Beweisgang Gregors zum Abbau der eunomianischen 
Position in den folgenden Schritten verfolgen: 


1) Die Aufnahme der menschlichen Natur durch den Logos bedeutet kei- 
nesfalls Minderung seiner Transzendenz. 


Gregor beabsichtigt zu beweisen, dass die Welt nicht von einem gewohnili- 
chen Menschen gerettet wurde, sowie dass die Gottheit an sich nicht leidend 
ist. Es ist nur ein Herr, der fiir uns stirbt und uns rettet, nicht als Gott, da der 
Logos an sich leidenschaftslos ist, sondern (es ist) die Gottheit, welche sich 
mittels der menschlichen Natur als wirkendes Prinzip erweist. Die Tatsache, 
dass der Logos die menschliche Natur véllig aufgenommen hat, bedeutet keine 
Minderung oder Veranderung seines Wesens, auch keine Herabsetzung auf die 
Stufe des Geschaffenen. 

Auf diese Stufe setzt Eunomius den Sohn® auch in den Proverbia 8, 22 ,Der 
Herr hat mich geschaffen im Anfang seiner Wege“, was die Reaktion Gregors 
schon im ersten Teil des CE III herausfordert. Dagegen wird von Gregor ein- 
gewendet, dass sich der Ausdruck ,geschaffen‘ nicht auf das Géttliche und 
Unveranderliche, sondern auf das Element, das sich mit unserer geschaffenen 
Natur vermischt hat,’ d.h. auf die menschliche Natur Christi bezieht. Diese 
Erwiderung Gregors resultiert einerseits aus der Not, seinen Bruder Basilius zu 
verteidigen, andererseits, sich in gezielter Weise gegen Eunomius zu wenden, 


Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa, Olomouc, September 15-18, 2004), SVigChr 82, Leiden, Boston 
2007, 205-216. 

4 Vel. CEIII 3, 26 (GNo II 117,9-10). Vgl. auch Theoph. (GNo III/I120, 17f. Mueller). 

5 Siehe B. E. Daley, ,Divine Transcendence and Human Transformation: Gregory of Nyssa’s 
Anti-Apollinarian Christology“, StudPatr 32, 1997, 87-95, hier 95. Vgl. Theoph., (GNo III/I 
128,4f.): dAnOyj¢ Te Karl &dtaipetoc Evwatc. Vel. Auch Photius, Ep. 284 (III, 25, 752 L/W). 

6 Vgl. CE Ill 1,65 (GNo II, 26,26—27):...cvvappydCovet To xticpa tH xticavtt xal TO molnLa TH 
TOMOOVTL. 

7 Vel. CE Ill 1,50 (GNO I, 21,6-7). 
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und gerade dessen Grundvorstellung, dass der Logos Gottes ein Geschépf ist, 
heftig zu kritisieren. Dies unternimmt er mit seiner Christologie. 

Schon zu Anfang des dritten Teils begegnet man der Zweiteilung des Seins 
in ein Ungeschaffenes und Geschaffenes—eine Unterscheidung, die in seinen 
Werken sehr beliebt und gebrauchlich ist und die sein gesamtes System durch- 
zieht.8 Mit dieser Hauptunterscheidung will Gregor stark die Verschiedenheit, 
ja Gegensatzlichkeit zwischen der Unendlichkeit und Erhabenheit Gottes 
und der Endlichkeit bzw. Begrenztheit und der radikalen Veranderlichkeit 
des Geschopfes betonen, woraus sich die Unméglichkeit einer Erkenntnis des 
Wesens Gottes ergibt. Die radikal-innere Verdnderlichkeit der geschaffenen 
Natur erklart sich aus ihrem ins-Sein-Treten d.h. durch ihren Ubergang vom 
Nicht-Sein ins Sein.° 

Fiir Gott dagegen ist diese Kategorie des Seins ungiiltig. In CF III herrscht 
die Konzeption der Unméglichkeit vor, dass Gott sich wandeln kénne,!° dass 
es bei ihm eine Entwicklung gebe, ein Wachsen, bzw. ein Abnehmen," oder 
etwas Zusatzliches.!? In seiner absoluten Vollkommenheit ruht Gott in sich 
selbst und bedarf keines anderen Dinges, er ist vollig unbediirftig, wahrend 
alles andere von ihm abhangt.! 

In Hinsicht auf die wesensmafSige Unveranderlichkeit Gottes hat man sein 
Augenmerk darauf zu richten, wie Gregor dieses Element mit der Inkarnation 
als das Eintreten!* des Unveranderlichen ins Veranderliche verbindet. Die 
Inkarnation als ein Eintreten des Ungeschaffenen ins Geschaffene bedeu- 
tet keine wesenhafte Veranderung des Logos zum Niedrigeren wegen seiner 
Verkniipfung mit dem menschlichen Element.!> Nichts andert sich in der Natur 


8 Vel. CE III 3,3 (GNo IL 107,20-108,1f.); CE III 6,66 (GNo II 209,19-26). Siehe auch Op. hom. 
16 (PG 44 184C). Uber diese Unterscheidung siehe die Studie von A. Mosshammer, ,The 
created and the uncreated in Gregory of Nyssa: Contra Eunomium I 105-113", in: L. Mateo- 
Seco — J. L. Bastero (eds.), El,,Contra Eunomium I“ en la produccion literaria de Gregorio de 
Nisa: VI Coloquio Internacional sobre Gregorio de Nisa, Pamplona 1988, 353-379. 

9 Vgl. CE III 6,79 (GNO II 214,5-6): ‘H yap éx tod py dvtog me&kp0do¢ 16 ToeMTOV KaTaApNVvEL THC 
QvTEWS. 

10 ~—- Vgi. CE IIL. 8,48 (GNo II 244,8f.): obx éx petaBoArjc twvoc Etepov eE ETEPOU YtvoLLEVOV. 

11 ~—-Vgi. CE Ill. 7,19-20 (GNO II 221,15f.): @ énixtytov Tov cyabdv éotw oddev; Vel. auch CE II 70 
(GNO II 236,10f.):... ote petCwv otte EAdttw Ex MpoaOuys } Vpatpécews yivetau. 

12 ~—- Vegi. CEI 1,48 (GNo I117,18f.). 

13 ~—~*Vgi. CE III 7,20 (GNO II 222,3-6):... 16 Oetov del mavtdc dyabod mANogs Eotiv, UAMov dé abTd 
TOV dyalay oT! TO TAHOWLE del Kal OddELLAS TEOTEYxNS Eis TeAEIwow SEETELL, CAN’ AvTO TH ExUTOD 
gboety tod cyabod teAetdtyg Eoti: 16 Se teAeLov Emons avERoews Te Kal MELWTEWS HAAOTPLwToLt. 

14 “Vel. CE TI 3,52 (GNO II 126,10-11): 6 &tpemtoc Ev TH THENTA YiveTaut. 

15 ~+~Vgi. CE III 4,13 (GNO II 138,21-23): tig Getag Suveews od avyxatamimtovans TH Td¢ TO 
TOUMEWOV TUVAPELY TIS PUTEWS. 
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des Logos.!® Durch diese Einstellung bleibt die Erhabenheit und G6ttlichkeit 
des Logos gewahrt und zugleich wird die Argumentation des Eunomius ent- 
kraftet, der das Heilswerk dem geschaffenen Logos zuwies. 


2 Die Veranderung zum Besseren (106¢ T6 xpEitTov aMAotwatc), die Erhohun 
g p p g 
(%pwots), und Umgestaltung des Menschlichen ins Héhere und Géttliche 
(uEetamoinats Md TO DIpHAdv TE xa Oetov). 


Lehnt Gregor ausdriicklich jede Veranderung in Gott, jede Entwicklung zum 
Guten oder Schlechten ab, so tut er dies im Blick auf das menschliche d.h. 
geschaffene Element nicht. Dieses unterliegt dem naturhaften Gesetz der 
Veranderung.!” Denn es ist einfach geschaffen, d.h. es ist einer Veranderung 
zum Besseren fahig. Dies erfolgt durch die Inkarnation. Mit der Inkarnation 
beginnt das Heilswerk Christi. Wahrend die Gottheit vor der Inkarnation und 
nach dieser dieselbe und fiir immer so bleibt, wird die Erstlingsfrucht unserer 
Natur durch ihre enge Verbindung mit dem Gottlichen geheiligt.!® Sie unter- 
liegt einer fundamentalen Verénderung zum Besseren,!® denn sie genieft 
alle Heilswirkungen der Menschenwerdung, namlich die Uberwindung der 
Todesherrschaft, des Verderbens,?° die Ausrottung der Siinde, da Christus sie 
in seiner menschlichen Natur entscheidend vernichtet hat.?! 

Das menschliche Element in Christus hat fiir das Unsrige vorbildli- 
che Bedeutung. Wie er emporgezogen wurde, so auch wir; wie er géttlicher 


16 L.F Mateo-Seco, ,Zdpxwotg xat evavOpwrnots. The Christological Hymns in Gregory of 
Nyssa“, in: ‘O Inoods Xpictos eis tyv Geodoylav 108 aytou Ipyyopiou Nvcans. Hoaxtixa 9' dteSvoic 
cuvedptou mepi tod aytou Ipyyoptov Nucons (Ad#vat 7-12 XenteuBpiou 2000), A®yjva 2005, 197— 
216, hier 204. 

17. Siehe oben Anm. 9. 

18 Vg. Ref’ 179 (GNO II 368,4f.): tig drcapyys NUSV Sic tH TEd¢ TOV Bedv avaxpdcews Eic Petov 
gbow petanomPetoys. Vel. auch CE III 4, 13 (GNO II 138,19-21) : mavtoyod yae thy Tod 
avOpwrivov mpdc 16 Gelov avdxpacw xnptocw ovdév hrtov ev Exatépw Td Sov xabopd we xat 
THS avOpwrivys cobevetac Sid tig MPd¢ TO dHNPATOV xoWWWVIAS TPdS TO KPEtTTOV dMOLWHEloYS. 
Vgl. auch Antirrh. (GNo III/I 223,310 Mueller): y wev Gedty¢ 1d¢ tpomHy eotww axlvyTOC, ... 
1 5 dvOpwrivy pvats ev XpiotH Mpdc TO xpEittov KEXPYTAL TH TPOTH, dM Tod Plaptod mpdc TO 
&Poaptov aMowletoa, dd tod Emixynpov TPd¢ TO dunpatov... 

1g _—sVgii. CE III 3,52 (GNO II 126,10-11): 6 &tpentoc ev TH ToEMTH yivetor ytvetaut, va mMpd¢ TO 
xpetttov &Mowaas xol uetaBarwv Ex Tod xelpovos THY EUmIYGetoav TH ToEenTH Stade xaxlov 
eEapavion and THs PdoEews Ev EXVTH TO KaKdv Sarravycas. 

20 Vel. CE IIT 3,51 (GNO II 119,18f.):... edt (scil. die menschliche Natur) dv éavtod mpd¢ THY 
abdvatov Cov epeAnboacba... 

21 ~~ Vgl. CE III 3,52 (GNo II 126,9-14). Siehe oben Anm. 15; vgl. auch Antirrh. (GNo III/1 133,6— 
g): del &tpentov dv TO Getov TH ovaig xat dvadroiwtov ev TH ToEMTH ual dMotovpevy yivetat 
ovo, va TH iSim atPENTW THY NUETEPAY TIPdC TO KaKOV ToOTYV EELONTAL. 
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Ehren teilhaftig wurde, so auch wir. Es handelt sich dabei um die Erlangung 
vom Menschlichen eines héheren Wertes,?” seine Erhebung in die Héhe des 
Gottlichen, seine Erneuerung (dvaxatvyotg)?? und letzten Endes seine 
Verherrlichung!?* Alle diese Ausdriicke weisen deutlich darauf hin, dass die 
Verbindung der menschlichen Natur mit dem Gottlichen vom Gregor als 
eine Glanzverleihung, eine Umwandlung hinsichtlich der Macht und der 
Gnade* und nicht als eine véllige Absorption von der Gottheit oder Verlust 
ihrer Integritat fiir sie aufgefasst wird. 

In Gregors Ausfithrung im dritten Teil Par. 51-52 findet sich die Einsicht, 
dass die Inkarnation die letzte Voraussetzung alles ethischen Strebens ist, dass 
nur von diesem Fundamente aus ein sittlicher Fortschritt méglich ist.?° In die- 
ser Hinsicht entspricht dieser Gedanke Gregors Grundsatz in seiner Schrift 
Contra Apollinarium, dass Christus dem Unsrigen gleich geworden ist, damit 
er uns gleich dem macht, was er ist.?” Christus nimmt das Unsrige auf sich und 
schenkt uns dafiir das Seine; mit der Inkarnation wird auch dem Logos die 
Bezeichnung des Mittlers mit Recht zugewiesen, da sich das Menschliche mit 
dem Géttlichen verkniipft hat.?8 


3) Das Problem des Verhiltnisses der zwei Naturen in Christus und der 
Verdacht des Monophysitismus. 


Die von Gregor vertretene Anschauung von der naturhaften Fahigkeit der 
menschlichen Natur, einer Veranderung zu unterliegen, wirkt auf die Weise, 
wie sich nach Gregor die zwei Naturen Christi zueinander verhalten, bestim- 
mend. In Teil 3 und 4 des Werkes erkennt man den Versuch Gregors, das 
Verhaltnis des Menschlichen zum Gottlichen in ein und derselben Person 
néher zu definieren. Das tut er anlasslich des von Eunomius gegen Basilius 
erhobenen Vorwurfs, vertritt Basilius die Lehre zweier Christi. Geht man dieser 
Frage des Monophysitismus nach, st6ft man sofort auf die unmittelbar damit 


22 Vgl. CE III 4,60 (GNO II 157,19-20): TO taretvov tig dvOpwrivncg pboews ex THs Td¢ TO BEtov 
xowwvias elg 10 tibos tH¢ dElag dvoAauBaveoBat...Vgl. auch Antirrh. (GNO III/1 217,20-21): 
Evabeton yap TH Kupiw y dvOpwrivyn pvatc cuvercaipetat TH Sedtytt, Kal TO dipobpevov exetva 
€oTl TO EX TOO TaTELvod EmapdLLEvov. 

23 ~~ -Vgi. CE III 3,67 (GNO II 131,21-22): dvaxouvodtot 5€ Td avOpwrwwov, Sick Tig mpd¢ TO BEtov 
avoxpdcews Setov yevouevov. 

24 ~~ Vel. CE II 4,15 (GNO II 139,17-18) : tod te dvOpwrtvon Sick TH dvadyrpews SoEaZoevov... 

25 Vel. CEIIIL3, 52 (GNo II 126,9f.). 

26 W. Volker, Gregor von Nyssa als Mystiker, Wiesbaden 1955, 53. 

27 ‘Vel. Antirrh. (GNoO III/1 146,3-5):...xdxetvog xad’ Nuds yeyevqadat, ta éx tod yeverbaut ofoc 
Hecic Huds momjay oloc éxetvoc. 

28 Vg. CE III10,13 (GNO II 294,4f). 
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zusammenhingende Frage, ob der Logos bei der Inkarnation die universale 
menschliche Natur? oder eine individuelle, die in einem bestimmten Dasein 
erschienen ist, aufgenommen hat? Dieses Thema hat langst viele Forscher 
beschaftigt, die zu unterschiedlichen Stellungnahmen gefiihrt worden sind. 
Die Mehrheit pladiert mit Verweis unter anderen Stellen auf CE III 3°° dafiir, 
dass die Tatsache, dass in Christus alle Menschen potentiell enthalten sind, 
nicht aufhebt, dass Christus eine konkrete menschliche Natur, einen bestim- 
mten, individuellen Menschen angezogen, und durch diese anapyy Kontakt 
mit der gesamten pdats gewonnen hat.*! Dariiber hinaus ist bei der Inkarnation 
der géttliche Logos nicht nur mit der Natur des individuellen Seins von Jesus, 
sondern auch mit der menschlichen Natur als Ganzes verbunden. Dies ist 
auch an der Auferstehung erkennbar, bei der Christus zusammen mit dem 
menschlichen Element seiner Natur auch den ganzen Menschen (éAov tov 
&vOewrov) erhebt, sodass Letzterer in seinen urspriinglichen Zustand wieder- 
hergestellt wird. 

Hat also der Logos die menschliche Natur véllig aufgenommen, wie verhalt 
sie sich denn bei der Inkarnation zu der géttlichen, die machtiger ist? Um die- 
ser Frage nachzugehen, muss man vor allem die gewichtigste Idee, welche die 
Ausfiihrung Gregors (in CE III 3,4) durchzieht, in Betracht ziehen. Diese ist wie- 
der der schroffe Gegensatz zwischen der Unveridnderlichkeit des Gottlichen 
und der radikalen Veranderlichkeit des Geschaffenen bzw. der menschlichen 
Natur Christi. 

Vornehmlich mit dem Motiv, die Immutabilitat der zweiten Person der 
Trinitaét um jeden Preis zu wahren, fiihrt Gregor aus, dass bei der Verbindung 
bzw. Mischung des Gottlichen und Erhabenen mit dem Menschlichen und 
Niedrigeren, das Zweite den Vorschriften seines geschaffenen Daseins nach 
einer radikalen Veranderung zum Besseren unterliegt! Bei der Verbindung der 
zwei Elemente verbleibt das Menschliche, wie Gregor charakteristisch betont, 


29 ~+-Vgl. A. von Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, II, Tiibingen 1909, 166. Siehe dazu 
auch A. Meredith, ,Contra Eunomium III, 3°, in: ‘O Ingods Xpiotoc els tv Seodoylav 108 dyiou 
Ipyyoptouv Novcaons. Hpaxtixa 9 dieSvod¢ cuvedpiou mepi tod ayfou Ipyyoptou Nuaons (AS#vau 7-12 
XLenteBptou 2000), APfvat 2005, 165-171, hier 167. 

30.~— Vg. CE IIL 3, 51 (GNO I11126,5f.): 81h tod evOpwrov @ xateoxyvwoev. 

31  Vgl. W. Volker, Gregor von Nyssa, 51; E. Moutsoulas, ‘H Yéexwatc 106 Adyou xai y Swors tod 
avSpamou xara tov ‘Aytov Ipnydpiov Niconc, ‘ASyjvett 1967, 128-131. Bei Volker und Moutsoulas 
findet man die iibrigen entsprechenden Belege zur Begriindung ihrer These. 

32  Vgl. S.R. Harmon, ,The work of Jesus Christi and the universal in the Theology of St. 
Gregory of Nyssa‘, in: ‘O Tycodc Xpictoc eic mv Yeodoylav tod aytou Ipyyoptou Nvaans. [paxtixa 
9 dteSvoic cuvedpiou mept tod ayiou Ipynyoptou Nucons (AS#var 7-12 Xenteufotov 2000), ‘APfvat 
2005, 225-243, hier 237 mit Verweis auf Or. Cat. 32 (GNO III/4 78,3-9). 
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nicht mehr in seinen eigenen Grenzen und behdlt nicht mehr seine Idiome, 
sondern wird vom Herrschenden und Erhabenen (sc. dem G6ttlichen) aufge- 
nommen (7 5¢ cdp&... dvaxpabetoa mdg Td Oetov odxett Ev tots Eavtots Spotg xatt 
(Stwpraot MEvEl, CAAA TPdS TO EMIKPALTODV TE Kal UmMEpEYoV dvaAaUBevetat).33 Gregor 
bleibt in seiner These vollig konsequent. Genau dasselbe Anliegen ist auch in 
seinen rein christologischen Werken, dem Brief an Theophilus und in Contra 
Apollinarium vorhanden.3+ 

Die Vereinigung des Gottlichen mit dem Menschlichen wirkt sich verander- 
lich im positiven Sinne auf das Letztere aus. Sie fiihrt zu einer Umwandlung. 
Diese so genannte Umwandlung (yetamoinaics)> des Fleisches Christi ins 
Erhabene, welche den Menschen in seiner Ganzheit, d.h. in Korper und 
Seele angeht, beschreibt Gregor durch die beriihmte Metapher der vollen 
Absorption der menschlichen Natur Christi von der Gottheit, als ob es sich 
um einen Tropfen Essig, der im endlosen Ozean verschwunden ist, handele.?° 
Bei der Vereinigung erhebt das herrschende Element (émixpatodv), d.h. die 
Gottheit, das Menschliche in ihren Zustand. Das Menschliche bleibt in sei- 
ner Vermischung (avéxpacis) mit der Gottheit nicht mehr wie es war, son- 
dern es wandelt sich in die Qualitaét des Meeres, wie Gregor mit Nachdruck 
unterstreicht.3” 

Die oben erwadhnten Ausfiihrungen Gregors bergen der Auffassung man- 
cher Forscher nach eine Art von Monophysitismus in sich.3° Ist aber eine 
solche These berechtigt? Die bisherige Darlegung verschiedener Stellen, die 
von einer Erhebung des Menschlichen bei der Mischung mit dem Géttlichen 
zum Starkeren und Hoheren sprechen, bietet den Weg zur ErschliefSung eines 
sicheren Ergebnisses. Diese besteht darin, dass bei der Mischung der zwei 
Elemente das Menschliche einer wesentlichen Veraénderung zum Besseren, 
zur Vergottung unterliegt, das heifst, es verliert allmahlich die Merkmale der 
abgefallenen Natur, wie Verderb, Tod, Neigung zum Bésen usw. und nimmt die 
Merkmale der Gottheit an, ,absorbiert von dem iibermiachtigen Géttlichen, 
wie ein Essigtropfen vermischt mit dem endlosen Ozean‘.3? Die Umwandlung 
des Menschlichen ins Gottliche verursacht weder eine totale Vernichtung der 


33 ~=—Vgl. CE III 3, 63 (GNo II 130,14-16). 

34 ~~ -Vgl. Theoph. (GNo III/1126,20-21); Antirrh. (GNO III/1 201,9-12). 

35  -Vel. CE IIL 3,45 (GNO I] 123,26-27); vgl. auch CE III 3, 62 (GNO II 130,3f.). 

36 ~—- Veil. CE II 3,68 (GNo II 123,27-133,4f.). 

37. ~Vgl. Antirrh. (GNo III/1 201,10-24). 

38  Siehe dazu, J. Tixeront, History of Dogmas, Saint Louis 1914, 127; A. Meredith, ,Contra 
Eunomium III, 3 165-171. 

39 ~—CVgil. B. E. Daley, ,Divine Transcendence’, 89. 
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menschlichen Natur noch eine Aufhebung ihrer wesentlichen Merkmale (d.h. 
eine Umanderung dem Wesen gemafs, was das Ergebnis einer Vermischung mit 
dem G6ttlichen ware), sondern vielmehr eine Umhiillung aller ihrer wesenhaft 
veranderlichen, ,k6rperlichen’ Merkmale mit der strahlenden Kraft Gottes.4° 
Die Haltbarkeit dieser Alternative kbnnte man versténdlicher mit einem 
kurzen Riickblick auf die Mischungstheorien in der Antike machen. Man kann 
fiinf Unionsarten bei den sinnlich-materiellen Dingen ausmachen:1) Die Union 
der Zusammensetzung, in der das Entstandene mehr eine Gesamtmenge ist, 
deren Bestandteile sich in einer wahrnehmbaren Juxtaposition befinden. 
2) Die Union der Mischung im aristotelischen Sinne, in der das Ergebnis ein ter- 
tium quid ist, das in seine Bestandteile aufgelést werden kann. 3) Die Union im 
stoischen Sinne, in der das Ergebnis, wie bei Aristoteles, in seine Bestandteile 
auflésbar ist, das aber kein tertium quid ist, sondern eine Gesamtmenge deren 
Bestandteile nicht wahrnehmbar sind. 4) Die Union der Vermischung, in der 
das Ergebnis ein tertiwm quid ist, das aber in seinen Bestandteilen nicht auf- 
lésbar ist. 5) Die Union des Pradominierens, in der das Ergebnis einer der 
beiden Bestandteile ist, namlich der starkere. In diesem wird der schwachere 
Teil nicht vollig vernichtet, sondern er verhalt sich zum stiarkeren wie die 
Materie zur Form.*! In unserem Fall verwendet Gregor das Wort Mischung 
(d&vexpaots) im Sinne des Prédominierens zur Beschreibung der Vereinigung 
des Gottlichen mit dem Menschlichen.*? In diesem Sinne soll man auch nach 
Wolfsons Auffassung die von Gregor verwendeten Begriffe zur Beschreibung 
der Inkarnation von cvuvégeta und cupeuta verstehen, die letzten Endes nichts 
Anderes als die unvermischte Union (dovyyuto¢g évwatc) bedeuten.*? Diese 
Unionsformel, die stoischer Herkunft ist,44 erkennen an der Ausfiihrung 


40 B.E. Daley, ,Divine Transcendence‘, 94. 

41  Vgl. H.A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, Cambridge, MA 1970, 385. Dazu 
siehe auch H. Dorrie, Porphyrios’ Symmikta Zetemata: Ihre Stellung in Geschichte und 
System des Neuplatonismus, nebst einem Kommentar zu den Fragmenten, Zetemata 20, 
Munich 1959, 54—103 und J. R. Bouchet, ,Le vocabulaire de l’union et du rapport des natu- 
res chez Saint Grégoire de Nysse“, Revue Thomiste 68 (1968) 533-582. 

42  Vgl.H. A. Wolfson, The Philosophy, 397 mit Verweis auf den zur Priifung bestehenden Text 
CE Ill 3,34 (GNO II 119,21-24). 

43 Vgl. ebd. 398-399 mit Verweis auf CE II] 3,63 (GNo II 130,16-17). 

44  Vgl. Alexander Aphrod. De mixtione 217,3 (SVF II 155,25f): tod de tod ottwo exew wo 
EVAPYETL KOOVTAL UAPTUPLOLS TH TE THY tpuxny iStav Undctacw eyovoav, WoTEP Kal TO SexdLLEvov 
adbtiy oduct, 8’ dAov tod cwpotog Siyxe, ev tH pike TH mpd¢ adtd awCovaav THY oixetav 
odotav... AMd xa td nO, CAov 81’ GAov xwpetv tod atdjpou Agyouaty, cwlovtos abtav Exatepov 
tHy oixetav odciav. Vel. H. Dorrie, Symmikta Zetemata, 26. 
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Gregors nach Wolfson auch andere Forscher, wie R. Schwager,*® B. E Daley,*® 
Ch. Apostolopoulos*’ und Joh. Kalogerou.*® 

Den Verdacht eines latenten Monophysitismus haben Forscher wie E. 
Moutsoulas versucht von Gregor abzuweisen, indem sie die Ansicht ins Feld 
gefiihrt haben, dass sich die so genannte Metapher des Essigtropfens auf den 
nach der Auferstehung vergéttlichten Leib Christi bezieht.49 Diese Alternative 
aber scheint nicht stichhaltig zu sein.5° Dies aus folgenden Griinden. Wenn 
man den ganzen Zusammenhang (Par. 60-68) genauer untersucht, scheint 
dieser unmittelbar von dem Bemiihen Gregors bestimmt zu sein, dass es nicht 
zwei Sohne oder zwei Christi gibt, sondern einen Herrn, in dem seine mensch- 
liche Natur in ihrer Vereinigung mit der géttlichen erneuert wurde.*! Die 
Hauptabsicht des Autors ist es, den Vorwurf, dass er fiir zwei Christi pladiert, 
von sich zu weisen. Das tut er, indem er vor der Metapher des Essigtropfens 
andere Beispiele der Einigung der Gottheit mit der Menschheit vorbringt, 
die sich aber nicht auf das Leiden Christi und die Auferstehung beziehen. Es 
war nicht die menschliche Natur, welche Lazarus von den Toten auferstan- 
den lief§ oder die tausende Verhungernde ernahrt hat.52 Mit der Metapher 
des Essigtropfens beabsichtigt Gregor zu zeigen, dass mit der Inkarnation die 
géttliche Macht die menschliche Schwache umwandelt, ohne etwas von ihrer 


45 Vgl. R. Schwager, ,Der wunderbare Tausch. Zur psychischen Erlésungslehre Gregors von 
Nyssa“, ZKTh 104 (1982), 1-24, 5. 

46 ~~ Vgil. B. E. Daley, ,Divine Transcendence‘, 94. 

47  Vgl. Ch. Apostolopoulos, ,Xypetwtuy bréeBacys tod menepacuevov avOowmov: ‘H avtiAyby 
Séwons tH avoownivys pbors tod Inco Xpictod otdv Ipyydpto Nuaoy¢", in: O Tycods Xpicto¢ 
el¢ THY Geodoyiav tod aytou Ipyyoptov Nbaons. Ipaxtixa $' dteSvodc cuvedpiou mepl tod aytou 
Ipyyopiou Nobcons (Adjvat 7-12 LerteuGpiov 2000), A8Yvat 2005, 427-440, 430-431. 

48  Vgl.J. Kalogerou, ,“H dabyyvtog “avaxpacis” tav Sv0 pboewv tod Kuptov eig thy XptotoAoytov 
tod ‘Ayiou Ipyyoptou Nuaoys xal at cuveretat ti¢ SiSacxariagadths Sia THY TEpl gwtyplas 
didacxoria tov", in: Akten des 18ten theologischen Symposiums mit dem Thema: «‘O 
“Ay toc Tpnyoptos Nucor», Thessalonike 1998, 101-136, besonders 114-115. 

49  Siehe dazu, E. Moutsoulas, ‘H Xdpxwatc, 144-145. 

50 Siehe dazu, D. Bathrellos, ,Jesus Christ in the anti-Apollinarian Treatises of Saint Gregory 
of Nyssa‘, in: ‘O Tyoods Xpiotds els tHv Yeodoytav tod aytou Ipyyoptou Nbaons. Ipaxtica 9’ 
dtePvods cuvedptou mEpi tod cyiou Ipyyoptou Nucons (Adyvat 7-12 LenteuGpiov 2000), APfvat 2005, 
355-367, 365-366, der sich mit A. Mosshamer (Anm. 53) dariiber einigt. 

51 Vel. CE III 3,67 (GNO II 131,21-22): dvaxotvodtat dé Td avOpwrwwov, Stk tig mpd¢ TO BEtov 
dvaxpccews Getov ywouevov. 

52 Vel. CEII13,65 (GNo Il 130,28-131,3f.). 
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Erhabenheit eingebii&t zu haben, was darauf hinweist, dass sich dieses Bild 
nicht ausschlief$lich auf den Leib Christi nach der Auferstehung bezieht.5# 

Dariiber hinaus wird der vom ersten Blick erweckte Eindruck eines latenten 
Monophysitismus abgeschwacht, wenn man den Par. 63 in CE III eingehender 
betrachtet. In diesem Kontext verhalt sich die menschliche Natur zur géttli- 
chen wie ein Essigtropfen zum endlichen Meer. Sie wird von ihr verschlun- 
gen und umgebildet, sodass sich anscheinend ihre Eigentiimlichkeiten in eine 
andere (héhere) Qualitaét umwandeln und wird, was jene (sc. die géttliche) 
ist. Dennoch bleibt ihre absolute Integritaét unbeeintrachtigt. Gregor beteu- 
ert in seiner Auseinandersetzung mit Apollinarius mit Nachdruck, dass sich 
das «Fleisch» und der Logos trotz der “avaxpacig” dem Wesen gemafs vonei- 
nander unterscheiden. Die Hervorhebung ihrer Integritat soll aber auf gar 
keinen Fall als eine Abweichung zum Nestorianismus verstanden werden.** 
Fir die Haltbarkeit dieser Alternative ist der Abschnitt aus CE III 3,63 von aus- 
schlaggebender Bedeutung: ,Die gottliche Natur ist immer ein und dieselbe 
und sie bleibt sich gleich. Das Fleisch hingegen ist derart, dass Vernunft und 
Empfindung darin walten. Mit dem Gottlichen vermischt bleibt es nicht mehr 
in den eigenen Grenzen und Eigenschaften, sondern wird zum Starkeren und 
Hoheren hinaufgehoben. Unvermischt bleibt aber die Betrachtungsweise 
(8ewpiax) der Eigenschaften des Fleisches und der Gottheit, solange jeder dieser 
Teile fiir sich betrachtet wird.“> 

Die Art und Weise der Mischung, die Gregor an der vorliegenden Stelle 
beschreibt, ist im Sinne der Stoa, wie schon erwahnt, zu verstehen: Zwei ver- 
schiedene und auch entgegengesetzte Wesenheiten kommen zusammen und 
durchdringen sich vollig, behalten aber paradoxerweise doch ihre urspriingli- 
chen Wesenheiten mit den diesen entsprechenden Eigenschaften. Es besteht 
eine enge Verbindung zwischen beiden Naturen, ohne dass diese Verbindung 
ihre wesensmafige Unterschiedenheit und daher ihre Eigenstandigkeit 
bedroht. Die Idiome beider Naturen werden nicht miteinander vermischt zur 
Bildung einer dritten, sondern jede behilt fiir sich ihr Idiom. 

Infolge aber der Inkarnation und wegen der Vergottlichung der menschli- 
chen Natur im Sinne von 2 Kor 5,4 ,das Sterbliche wiirde vom Leben verschlun- 
gen‘ lasst sich eine Art von Verbindung erkennen, in der sich die besonderen 


53 Zu dieser Einsicht gelangt mit Recht A.Mosshammer, ,Between Incarnation and 
Resurrection: The Status of Man in the Interim’, in: ‘O Tyoods Xpictoc etc thy Seodoylav tod 
ayiou Ibnyopiou Nbcoys. Ipaxtixa 9 dteSvod¢ cuvedptou mepi tod dytou Ipnyoptou Nbaons (Adjvat 
7-12 LenteuBpiou 2000), APfjvet 2005, 503-514, 5-513. 

54 Vel. Antirrh. (GNo III/1154,1-159,1-6). Dazu J. Kalgerou, ,Avéxpacic“, 110. 

55 Vel. CEIIL 3, 63 (GNo II 130,1-18). 
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Merkmale beider Naturen unter sich austauschen. Es gibt eine Art von com- 
municatio idiomatum, die aber nicht in der wesensmafsigen Umwandlung der 
Menschheit in die Gottheit und umgekehrt, sondern in einer ungeteilten und 
unvermischten Einigung der beiden Naturen miteinander und in der Erhebung 
und Heiligung der ersten besteht. Die so genannte communicatio idiomatum 
liegt mehr im Wechsel und Austausch*® der géttlichen und menschlichen 
Namen. Aufgrund des engen Kontakts, in den Gottheit und Menschheit infolge 
der Inkarnation getreten sind, werden die besonderen Merkmale jeder Natur 
ausgetauscht, d.h. der Herr nimmt die Strieme des Knechtes auf sich und 
der Knecht wird mit der Ehre des Herrn verherrlicht.5” Mit anderen Worten: 
Erhabene und der géttlichen Wiirde geziemende Namen werden besonders 
dem menschlichen Element Christi zugeschrieben und umgekehrt wird seine 
Gottheit mit ,menschlichen* Namen belegt.5§ Dies unter dem Vorbehalt, 
dass jede Bezeichnung alles um das Seiende herum Betrachtete betrifft, ohne 
das Wesen und das ,Wiesein“ des Seienden naher zu bestimmen.5® Diese 
Vereinheitlichung der Idiome und ihre Zuschreibung auf die eine Person 
setzt die eunomianische und apollinarische Kritik, dass die andere Seite 
bzw. Basilius Christus in zwei Séhne teilt, aufSer Kraft. Unabhangig von ihrer 
engen und unlésbaren Verbindung werden sich die zwei Naturen nicht inei- 
nander verwandeln, sondern bewahren ihre Identitat, solange sie existieren. 
Diese Position scheint nicht weit von der christologischen Formulierung von 
Chalcedon entfernt zu sein, der den einen Herrn in der unvermischten Einheit 
zweier Naturen konzipiert.®° Sie scheint auch auf die friihe byzantinische 
Theologie und konkreter auf Photius fruchtbar eingewirkt zu haben. 

In seiner Epistula gegen die Theopaschiten beruft sich Photius auf Gregor 
von Nyssa und konkreter auf seine Schrift Contra Apollinarium, die sich in 
inhaltlicher Ubereinstimmung im Blick auf die Bewahrung der Identitat jeder 
der zwei Naturen Christi mit CE III 3, 63 befindet. Wie der Herausgeber zutref- 
fend bemerkt, zitiert Photius Gregor wortlich, der sich fragt: Wenn die Natur von 
jedem der beiden ineinander gegensatzlichen Merkmalen geistig betrachtet 


56 -Vgl. Theoph. (GNO III/1 127,15-18): xal did tHy docplBH Evotyta tig Te MPOTANPBEtays TaEXd¢ 
xal Tig MeocAnBouevys GedtyTOS dvTILESloTATaA TH dvoLATA, WaTE xal TO dvOpwrivov TH BElw 
xo 16 Betov TH dvOpwrive émovopdrCecbart. 

57 Vel. CE IIL 3,66 (GNo II 131,10-13). 

58 Vel. CE III 4,64 (GNo II 158,38-30). 

59 Vel. CE II 5,56 (GNo II 182,12-13). 

60  Dafiir pladiert A. M. Ritter, ,The Christology of Gregory of Nyssa according to his Oratio 
Catechetica‘, in: ‘0 Inoods Xpiotoc ets tyv 9eoAoytav 10d aytou Ipyyoptov Nucons. Hpaxtixa 9 
dtePvods cuvedptou mepi tod cyiou Ipyyoptou Nucons (Adyvat 7-12 LerteuGpiov 2000), APHvat 2005, 
217-224. Vgl. auch B. E. Daley, ,Divine Transcendence‘, 95. 
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wird, ich meine die Menschheit und die Gottheit, wie konnten beide eine Natur 
und nicht zwei sein?® Es ist erstaunlich, dass das Schlussverb ,Sewpeiv“®? geis- 
tig anschauen/betrachten genau in diesem Zusammenhang auch von Photius 
verwendet wird, indem er die enge Verbindung zugleich aber die eigenstandige 
Existenz jeder der zwei Naturen zum Ausdruck bringen will. So lesen wir bei 
Photius, dass bei der Einung weder die Natur des Logos gegen das Menschliche 
ausgetauscht wurde, noch sich die menschliche in die gottliche umgewandelt 
hat.®3 Jede ist von der Besonderheit ihres Wesens bestimmt und bleibt in ihren 
eigenen Grenzen® und behilt fiir sich ihre Idiome,® ohne sie mit der anderen 
auszutauschen. Beide Naturen werden in einer engen Verbindung und unver- 
mischt betrachtet, dem Muster der Verbindung der Seele mit dem K6rper im 
Menschen nach, ein Muster das auch in Contra Apollinarium Gregors einen 
zentralen Platz in seinem Argumentationsgang besitzt.°® Behalt jede Natur 
ihre eigenstandige Existenz fiir sich, stittzt sich die Lehre von der einen Person 
Christi auf feste Grundlagen. Zur Etablierung dieser Ansicht und zu deren 
Weiterentwicklung in der byzantinischen Christologie ist der Beitrag Gregors 
m.E. von ausschlaggebender Bedeutung. 

Fazit: Die Ausfiihrung Gregors von Nyssa in CE III 3 und 4 nahert sich der 
Christologie von Chalkedon von einer unvermischten und ungetrennten 
Union des Géttlichen mit dem Menschlichen. Bei dieser engen Verbindung 
bleibt die Transzendenz des Ersten, wahrend das Zweite einer Veranderung 
zum Hoheren unterliegt, ohne seine Integritat zu verlieren. Fiir diese Union 
verwendet Gregor das Wort piétc-dvdxpaotc, das in seinem Wortschatz die enge 
Verbindung von Elementen im Blick auf ihr Wesen bedeutet, welche nume- 
risch zu unterscheiden sind. Dabei handelt es sich mehr um eine Relation 
als um eine totale Absorption des Menschlichen vom Géttlichen. So ist jeder 
Verdacht von Monophysitismus beseitigt. 


61 ~— Ep. 285 (Il 42,1349-1351 Laurdas/Westerink). Vgl. Antirrh. (GNO III/1196,3-5). 

62 Vel. Ep. 284 (III 21,635 L/W); (III 45,1476 L/W); (III 67,2227-2230 L/W). 

63. ~—-Vgl. Ep. 284 (III 85,2873-2874 L/W): ov y Geta tod Adyou bats Md TO avVOEWTIVoV YEIMon, 
ovx y avOewrtvy Meds THY Getav petaPEBANTaut. 

64 Vel. Ep. 284 (III 21,635 L/W): pevet dé tobtwv Exatépa ev tots puowxotc xatl idtorg dpotc. 

65 Vel. Ep. 284 (III 16,458—459 L/W): dvadroiwtoug xal duetaBANtous PudAattovaac THY oixetav 
idtotTyT. 

66 ~——- Vg. Ep. 284 (III 21,620—23,708 L/W). In einem anderen Zusammenhang verwendet Gregor, 
um die Vereinigung der zwei Naturen zu erlautern, das Bild des Feuers, das rundherum 
den Stoff angreift. Wie sich die Flamme des Feuers mit dem Stoff verbindet, ohne sich 
in den Stoff einzuschlie&en, so konnen wir in einem gotteswiirdigen Verstandnis die 
Vereinigung und Annaherung zwischen der géttlichen Natur und der menschlichen den- 
ken. Vgl. Or Cat. 10 (GNO III/4 38,24—39,10). Genau dieselbe Metapher ist auch bei Photius 
vorhanden. Vegl. Ep. 284 (III 25,778-789 L/W). 


Une évolution de Grégoire ? 
La distinction xtiotov / &xtiotov du CE I au CE III 


Pere Xavier Batllo 


Dans le contexte particulier de la querelle anoméenne, la distinction xtiotdv / 
dxtiotov (créé/incréé)! permet a Grégoire de Nysse de justifier ses positions et 
de remettre en cause le subordinatianisme défendu par Eunome. Cette distinc- 
tion créé/incréé revient donc réguliérement dans le long traité Contre Eunome 
(noté CE), tout spécialement en CE I et CEIII*, ce qui permet de comparer 
les différents emplois qu’en fait Grégoire au cours de la méme controverse et 
contre le méme auteur. Létude exhaustive de ces emplois a travers les quelque 
cing cents pages des CE | et III? dépasserait le cadre de cette présentation, mais 
par le biais de certains exemples précis, il demeure toujours possible d’exami- 
ner si, dans l’intervalle d’une a trois années qui sépare ces deux ceuvres*, une 
évolution marquerait la conception par Grégoire de la distinction créé/incréé. 


1 Sur la distinction créé/incréé dans la pensée philosophique de Grégoire, cf. les réflexions 
toujours précieuses de H. U. von Balthasar, Présence et Pensée. Essai sur la Philosophie reli- 
gieuse de Grégoire de Nysse, Paris 1942, spécialement 1-10 ; comme fondement ontologique de 
la mystique de Grégoire, cf. W. Volker, Gregor von Nyssa als Mystiker, Wiesbaden 1955, 23-30 ; 
en lien avec la notion de participation, cf. D. L. Balas, Metougta 900, Man’s Participation in 
God's Perfections according to saint Gregory of Nyssa, StAns 55, Roma 1966, 23-75, spéciale- 
ment 54-63, consacrées a l’échelle des étres de CE I 270s ; en lien avec la philosophie du lan- 
gage, cf. M. Zupi, Incanto e incantesimo del dire. Logica e/o mistica nella filosofia del linguaggio 
di Platone (Cratilo e Sofista) e Gregorio di Nissa (Contra Eunomio), StAns 143, Roma 2007 ; 
enfin, sur l’originalité de cette distinction, cf. A. Lévy, « Aux Confins du créé et de l’incréé: 
les dimensions de l’épectase chez Grégoire de Nysse », RSPhTh 84 (2000), 247-274. Dans le 
contexte de la controverse avec Eunome, cf. A. Schindler, Die Begriindung der Trinitdtslehre 
in der eunomianischen Kontroverse. Eine Untersuchung zu den Apologien des Eunomius, zu 
Basilius’ des Grossen Schrift gegen Eunomius und zu Gregors von Nyssa trinitarischen Schriften, 
Ziirich 1964, spécialement 158-168 ; B. Barmann, The Cappadocian Triumph over Arianism, 
Stanford University 1971, 243-306 ; A. Meredith, Studies in the Contra Eunomium of Gregory of 
Nyssa, Oxford 1972, spécialement 257-288 ; plus récemment, mais trés brieévement, B. Pottier, 
Dieu et le Christ selon Grégoire de Nysse, Namur 1994, 119-123. 

2 La distinction xtiotdv / dxtictov n’intervient que deux fois dans le CE I, en CE II 69 (GNo I 
246,7-16) et CE II 213 (GNO I 287,11-22). 

3 Selon la pagination des GNo. 

Le processus de composition du CE I est assez bien connu grace a la Lettre 29 de Grégoire 
a son frére Pierre de Sébaste: commencée sous forme de notes a l’époque de la mort de 
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La distinction créé/incréé apparait pour la premiére fois chez Grégoire de 
Nysse, dans le cadre d’un exposé systématique sur l’ensemble des étres, en CEI 
270-2715. Grégoire propose dans ces paragraphes une répartition des étres arti- 
culée autour de deux distinctions fondamentales, la premiére entre sensible et 
intelligible (vontov/aic&ytdv), qui concerne tous les étres (ndvtwv THv dvtwv), la 
seconde entre créé et incréé (xtlotév/d&xticTov), qui n'est énoncée que pour les 
intelligibles. Un nouvel exposé systématique consacré a l’ensemble des étres 
intervient en CE III 6,66, et cette présentation mérite d’étre comparée a celle 
du CE I (les termes identiques étant soulignés)® : 


CE | 270-271 

De tous les étres, la distinction la 
plus haute est la division entre 
Yintelligible et le sensible. (.. .) Maisla 
raison divise en deux aussi la pensée 
de celle-ci [la nature intelligible]. 


CE III 6,66 

De tous les étres, en effet, la distinc- 
tion la plus haute est la division entre 
le créé et l'incréé, !un comme cause 
de ce qui est advenu, l’autre comme 
advenu a partir de la. 


De fait, il est logique de percevoir 
lune incréée, autre créée : est incréée 
celle productrice de la création, 
créée celle qui, par la nature incréée, 
asa cause et capacité d’étre”. 


Basile (c’est-a-dire en automne 378 selon J.-R. Pouchet, « La date de |’élection épiscopale de 
saint Basile et celle de sa mort », RHE 87 (1992) 5-33; cf. sur ce point P. Maraval, « Retour sur 
quelques dates concernant Basile de Césarée et Grégoire de Nysse », RHE 99 (2004) 153-166, 
qui adopte les corrections apportées par J.-R. Pouchet, et les défend de facon convaincante 
contre les critiques de T.-D. Barnes, « The Collapse of the Homoeans in the East », StPatr 29 
(1997) 3-16), lceuvre fut achevée durant l'année 380. Le CE III fut rédigé pour sa part entre 381 
et 383, plutot vers 383, cf. M. Cassin, Lécriture de la polémique a la fin du IV° siécle : Grégoire de 
Nysse, Contre Eunome III, Thése de doctorat, Université Paris IV Sorbonne, Paris 2009, t. I, 8-9. 
Lécart chronologique entre les deux ceuvres varie donc d'une a trois années. 

5 Le passage du traité (contemporain du CE I) De hominis opificio XVI (PG 44, 184C) pourrait 
étre la toute premiére mention de cette distinction, mais celle-ci n'est énoncée que pour sou- 
ligner la différence entre Dieu et l'homme créé a son image, et non dans le cadre d’un exposé 
systématique sur les étres. 

6 Sauf indication contraire, les traductions francaises sont de l’auteur. 

7 CE 270-271 (GNO I 105,19-106,6) : Hdvtwv tOv dvtwv 7H dvwtdtw Statpecic elg te TO VOHTOV Kal 
TO aic8ytov tHv tony Exel. (...) 6 dE Adyos Eig SU0 Teuvet xai tadty¢ [la nature intelligible] thy 
evvolav. ) Lev yao dutiatosg yn Sé KTIOTH UNO Tic dxodovBlas xataAauBavetol, dxTITTOS LEV 
Toto Tig xticewe, xtIoTH OE H Sid THe dutictov PdcEws THY aitlav xai Thy Sdvoytv tod Etvert 
exougd. 

8 CEIII 6,66 (GNo II 209,19-21): Tav yap dvtwv mévtwv h &vwtertw dtatpectc cig TO KTIOTOV Ker 
dKTIITOV THY TOUYY EXEL, TO MEV WE aitlov TOD yeyvoto<G, TO dE we ExetVev yevouevov. 
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Ces deux passages présentent, presque au mot prés, la méme formule intro- 
ductive, laquelle embrasse l'ensemble des étres dans une distinction qui se 
veut la plus haute (dvwtétw)®. Cependant, alors qu’en CE I 270-271, la divi- 
sion sensible/intelligible tient cette place privilégiée, le passage du CE III 6,66 
définit au contraire la distinction créé/incréé comme la plus haute, l’étend a 
Yensemble des étres et passe sous silence la division entre sensible et intelli- 
gible. Comment interpréter des approches si différentes situées, 4 peu pres, au 
début et a la fin de la rédaction du traité contre Eunome ? 

Par le biais d’un examen chronologique de plusieurs oeuvres de Grégoire de 
Nysse, A. Meredith soulignait le contraste entre, d’une part, le de Virginitate 
et le de Anima et Resurrectione, marqués par le platonisme et l’opposition 
sensible/intelligible, et d’autre part le CE, caractérisé par la distinction créé/ 
incréé!, Selon A. Meredith, la présence ici et la dans le CE de la distinction 
sensible/intelligible pourrait alors étre interprétée comme un vestige de la 
division philosophique traditionnelle voytov/aic8ytov, et exposé de CE III 
6,66, ot elle disparait complétement, serait le fruit des réflexions théologiques 
du Cappadocien". Dans la ligne de cette hypothése, il serait alors possible de 


9 Sans doute ne faut-il pas accorder une importance trop grande a ce terme dvwtdtw, car 
Grégoire ne fait peut-étre que reprendre ici un terme d’usage courant pour qualifier 
ses distinctions, cf. Sextus Empiricus, Adv. math. VII 217; Clément d’Alexandrie, Str. VII 
12,75,3 3 Sur ce terme, cf. F. Mann, « Das Vokabular des Eunomios im Kontext Gregors », 
in: L.-F. Mateo-Seco — J.-L. Bastero (eds.), El « Contra Eunomium I» en la Produccion 
literaria de Gregorio de Nisa. VI Coloquio Internacional sobre Gregorio de Nisa, Pamplona 
1988, 173-202, spécialement 181: « Die nach diesen Einleitungsworten an den genannten 
Stellen folgenden Lehrreferate sind so klassisch fiir antike Philosophie, dafs sich wei- 
tere Erklarungen eriibrigen. Und sie sind dies bis in die Wortwahl und in das Detail der 
Diktion, wie gerade diese Einleitungssatze es deutlich machen. » 

10 ~—- Cf. A. Meredith, Studies in the Contra Eunomium, 267-279, qui étudie successivement les 
traités de Virginitate, de Anima et Resurrectione, CEI, CE I et CE III. Lordre chronologique 
proposé par A. Meredith peut étre retenu, toutes réserves faites sur le traité An. et res, dont 
la composition pourrait dater de plusieurs années aprés la mort de Macrine (juillet 379) 
selon G. May, « Die Chronologie des Lebens und der Werke des Gregor von Nyssa », in: 
M. Harl (ed.), Ecriture et Culture philosophique dans la Pensée de Grégoire de Nysse. Acte du 
colloque de Chevetogne (22-26 septembre 1969), Leiden 1971, 51-67 (ici 57). Ces études com- 
paratives demeurent toujours délicates, car une datation précise, ou méme relative, des 
ceuvres de Grégoire reste difficile, cf. P. Maraval, « Chronology of works », in: L.-F. Mateo- 
Seco — G. Maspero (eds.), The Brill Dictionary of Gregory of Nyssa, SVigChr 99, Leiden, 
Boston 2010, 153-169 (ici 153). 

11 Cf. A. Meredith, Studies in the Contra Eunomium, 278: « The presence of the more tra- 
ditional way of talking about God alongside the newer distinction is what we would 
have expected. The time gap that separates the semi-platonic De Anima from the Contra 
Eunomium — probably barely six months — is too small to admit of such a fundamental 
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comprendre la présentation de CE I 270-271 comme due a un Grégoire encore 
fortement marqué par le platonisme, tandis que celle de CE III 6,66 serait le 
témoin de son évolution, la conception chrétienne de la création l’empor- 
tant toujours plus sur la division philosophique bipartite sensible/intelligible. 
Autrement dit, ces deux passages CE I 270-271 et CE III 6,66 pourraient étre 
interprétés dans le sens d’une vision du monde qui se christianiserait toujours 
plus!. 

Cependant, il semble possible d’envisager une autre approche, non plus 
chronologique mais reposant sur le contexte immédiat de chacun des deux 
exposés ; en précisant dans quel cadre et pour quelles raisons Grégoire fait 
intervenir ces deux résumés métaphysiques, il serait peut-étre possible de 
rendre compte de leurs différences. 

Léchelle des étres présentée en CE I 270-271 se place juste au début du cha- 
pitre XXII de cette oeuvre (CE I 270-294)'%. Ce chapitre XXII ne peut étre séparé 
du chapitre XXIII (CE I 295-320), qui s’en veut la justification scripturaire!*. 
Cet ensemble chapitres XXII-XXIII constitue ainsi un tout, orienté vers un 
unique probleme, la réfutation d’une diminution, d’un plus ou moins affirmé 


and coherent rethinking of traditional language that no vestiges of it remains ». (souligné 
dans le texte). Id., 279 (a propos de CE III 6,66): « The similarity and difference at the 
same time in the use of the formula may well be due to theological reflection ». 

12 A.A.Mosshammer, «The Created and the Uncreated in Gregory of Nyssa», in: 
L.-F. Mateo-Seco — J.-L. Bastero (eds.), El “Contra Eunomium I’, 359-368, propose une 
autre évolution de Grégoire, laquelle ne se ferait pas dans le sens d’une prédominance 
toujours plus forte de la distinction créé/incréé sur celle sensible/intelligible, mais dans 
Punion de ces deux distinctions: le CE I les relierait pour la premiére fois en insistant 
sur la notion de liberté, le CE II développerait la théorie du dict ya, et le CE II marque- 
rait l’achevement de la réflexion du Cappadocien par la combinaison des deux notions 
de liberté et Sidctyya. Une telle interprétation parait discutable, puisque le réle de la 
liberté dans le CEI, s'il est réel, n'est cependant pas déterminant, et la notion de didotmua 
trouve ses contours philosophiques majeurs dés CE I 362-375 (GNO 1134, 8-137, 19) et non 
dans le CE Il. 

13 Laplace des chapitres dans le CEI proposée ici suit les conclusions des recherches paléo- 
graphiques effectuées par M. Cassin, L’Ecriture de la Polémique, t.1, 135-137 (résultats 
repris dans M. Cassin, « Les kephalaia du livre I », in: Grégoire de Nysse, Contre Eunome I, 
147-691, trad. R. Winling, sc 524, Paris 2010, 359-364). 

14 Selon l’'annonce de Grégoire a la fin du ch. XXII, cf. CE I 294 (GNO I u13, 16-19): emetdy 
YAP KPITMPLOV daparés Tic dAnPetac El navtd¢ Sdypatos y Gedmvevatdc EoT! LapTUpIA, KAAS 
éxew yyodpat TH Mapabece THv Oeiwv xal Tov NUETEpOV Adyov MIgTwanc8at (Puisqu’en effet le 
témoignage divinement inspiré est un critére solide de la vérité pour toute doctrine, je 
pense qu'il est bon que notre parole aussi soit accréditée par comparaison avec celles qui 
sont divines). 
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par Eunome a propos du Fils et de |’Esprit!5. Pour ce faire, Grégoire com- 
mence par exposer les multiples modalités de plus ou moins entre les étres 
et procéde en deux temps: il classe d’abord les étres en différentes catégories 
et c'est dans ce cadre bien particulier qu’intervient l’exposé CE I 270-271 avec 
les deux distinctions sensible/intelligible et créé/incréé ; aprés avoir délimité 
par ce biais trois catégories d’étres (sensibles, intelligibles créés, intelligibles 
incréés), le Cappadocien examine en un deuxiéme temps comment envisager 
pour chacune de ces catégories la notion de plus ou moins. II explique alors 
quil y a pour les sensibles une distinction en plus ou moins selon les qualités 
corporelles, pour les intelligibles créés une distinction en plus ou moins selon 
la participation au Bien, pour la nature incréée des distinctions sans plus ou 
moins. 

La mise en évidence de ces trois modes de distinction ayant été faite, 
Grégoire peut alors réfuter l’affirmation d’Eunome 4 lorigine de ses 
explications!®. Effectivement, il ne saurait y avoir de plus ou moins pour le 
Fils et Esprit selon la substance incréée elle-méme, car il n'y a pas de plus ou 
moins de la substance en général ; il n’y a pas de plus ou moins pour le Fils et 
lEsprit selon les intelligibles créés, car Fils et Esprit ne participent pas au Bien 
mais sont le Bien!” ; il n’y a pas de plus ou moins enfin selon les sensibles, car 
Fils et Esprit sont incorporels. 


15 Cette notion de diminution constitue lobjet des propos de Grégoire juste avant le 
ch. XXII, cf. CE 1 268 (GNo I 104, 26-105,1): etta Boaydtyte twa TH odcia xat’ EAdttwow 
évGewoodow (Ils considérent ensuite dans la substance une sorte de raccourcissement 
selon une diminution) ; c’est elle qui pousse Grégoire a présenter ses propres conceptions, 
cf. CEI 269 (GNO I 105,15-18) : odtwat SE cxoTMowMEV’ KeLl Lol TUYKEXWENTOW SIdATKOALOLC 
xXdpw xa capyvelas tod Mapd THv evavtinv xataoxevaCouevov etdouc ext THY exBeow tHV 
YMETEpwv UToANWEwv Tov Adyov Tpocyovtt (Mais poussons l’examen de la fagon suivante ; et 
qu’il me soit permis, en vue de l’élucidation et de la mise au clair du mensonge établi par 
nos adversaires, de conduire le traité a l’exposé de nos conceptions) ; c’est elle enfin que 
Grégoire considére comme rejetée définitivement a la fin de cet ensemble ch. XXII-XXIII, 
cf. CEI 316 (GNO I 120,21-24) : WotE TO divw TH “TicEwS Kal TIS TEWTEVOvEYS Kal Sid MdévVTwWY 
TEElag PUTEWS Elvan TOTEVdLEVOV LNdevl TEdTW TOV THs EAaTTMTEWS TApAdéxecOat Adyov (de 
sorte que ce qui est cru au-dessus de la création et étre de la nature premiere et parfaite 
en tout n’admet d’aucune manieére la notion de diminution). La notion de diminution 
(€Adttwatc), énoncée en CE 1 268 et reprise ici en CE 1 316, forme ainsi comme une grande 
inclusion, délimitant toute la partie CE I 270-315 consacrée a cette question. 

16 _—_ Le paragraphe CE I 282 (GNO I 109,14-22) constitue la transition: Grégoire a exposé 
précédemment les différentes maniéres d’envisager le plus ou moins, il examine ensuite a 
Laide de ces présupposés (Tovtwv dé nutv obtw mpoetpyéverv) le discours de ses adversaires. 

17. -Cest sur ce point que Grégoire consacre le plus long développement, organisé en deux 
temps: le plus ou moins suppose participation et donc composition, cf. CE I 284-286 
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Lenjeu pour Grégoire, dans cette grande démonstration du CE I, consiste 
donc a cerner le plus précisément possible tous les cas de plus ou moins 
envisageables, pour montrer finalement qu’aucun d’eux n’est applicable a la 
Triade et rendre ainsi sa démonstration véritablement concluante. Lutilisation 
des deux modes de distinctions sensible/intelligible et créé/incréé lui offre, 
dans ce cadre, les critéres adéquats. 

Lexposé ontologique de CE III 6,66 se place dans un tout autre contexte. II 
ne s ‘agit plus pour Grégoire de remettre directement en cause un quelconque 
plus ou moins entre les membres de la Triade, mais de répondre a la ques- 
tion générale de tout ce tome : « Lexistence du Fils a-t-elle commencé dans le 
temps ? »!8 Ce tome VI du CE III débute par un exposé de Grégoire sur la marque 
(yvmpicuo) propre et caractéristique de la divinité!’. Cette caractéristique, fon- 
dée sur Ex 3, 14, peut se résumer ainsi: est divin « ce qui est saisi selon |’éternel 
et le sans limite dans I’étre »2°. Ce présupposé bien établi, Grégoire entame la 
réfutation proprement dite des déclarations d’Eunome. Celui-ci affirmait que 
sil'artisan commence au moment de son ouvrage, il faut que le producteur des 
temps commence a étre a partir d’un commencement du méme genre?!. La 
réponse de Grégoire pourrait étre résumée ainsi. Le Cappadocien s‘appuie sur 
Yabsence de points communs entre les caractéristiques propres (yvwpicuata) 
du Fils apprises de l’Ecriture et celles de ses ceuvres, divergence qui révéle 
selon Grégoire l’absence de parenté entre le Monogéne et la création”. Ainsi, 


(GNO I n10,6-1n,2), et la notion de composition supprime le Salut, cf. CE I 286-291 (GNo I 
111,2-112,20) : comment le Fils pourrait-il donner ce qu’il ne posséde pas substantiellement 
lui-méme. 

18 Cf. le titre général donné a ce tome par M. Cassin, LEcriture de la Polémique, t. 2, 331. 
Grégoire rappelle la sentence de ses opposants, cf. CE III 6,2 (GNO II 185,18-19): el Hv, od 
yeyevyta, xa ei yeyéwytau, odx Hv (s'il était, il n’a pas été engendré, et s'il a été engendré, 
il n’était pas). 

19 ~— Cf. CEI 6,3-22 (GNO II 186,9-194,7). 

20 CEI 6,3 (GNO II 186,13-14) : 8 xatd 1 dididv te al ddpiotov ev TA elven xaTAANUBdweTat. 

21 Cf. CEIII 6,61-62 (GNO II 207,24-208,2) : ei 6 Syoupyos, oyatv, amd ypdvov Tic SnLovpytac 
Hoyxetat od yap dw tivi Ty TOV yeyovotwy apyyy Eat onLEWoaaBaut, UN Ev TH Idi StactHUaTI 
Tod xpdvon Tas deXdc Koll Tc TEA Tolg ytvopevois OptZovtoc. Sick ToOTd Pyar Setv xal Tov ToMTHY 
TOV xodvov dd THS dpolacs dpyh¢ tod etve &pEucOat. Pour la délimitation de ce fragment, 
cf. M. Cassin, L’Ecriture de la Polémique, t. 2, note 157, 367. 

22 Cf. CE III 6,63-64 (GNo II 208,19-23): el pév odv ev Etépotc tlolv ely Twa xowwwviav 6 vide 
Tpds THY utlow, Bet méevtws unde xata tov tH dmdpEEwS Tedmov MapHAAd\Oat Agvet: ci SE 
kuorpos y utTIotg THY ToLloUTWY EoT! THY dau TEpl TOV VIdV UELAOhXaLLEV, CvayKartoy TdvTWS UNSE 
Kate Tobto A€yel THY xowwviev éxetv. (Donc, si le Fils possédait en d’autres domaines une 
certaine communauté avec la création, il faudrait dire qu'il ne différe absolument pas 
non plus selon le mode de subsistence; mais si la création n’a pas part aux genres de 
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puisque les caractéristiques du Fils sont autres que celles des créatures, il s’en- 
suit que le Fils ne saurait connaitre de commencement comme celles-ci, mais 
posséde ’étre éternel et sans limite, conformément a la caractéristique propre 
de la divinité énoncée précédemment. 

La démonstration de Grégoire pourrait s’achever ici, mais le Cappadocien 
éprouve le besoin d’apporter une nouvelle justification 4 ses propos et insére 
alors son exposé sur les étres, évoqué plus haut (CE III 6,66). Grégoire introduit 
la division la plus haute de tous les étres, qu’il définit comme la distinction 
créé/incréé, et souligne que celle-ci exclut tout mélange des caractéristiques 
propres?’. Dés lors, puisque le propre de la création est d’étre marquée par 
« commencement, fin et milieu des temps »?4, la vie du Fils créateur doit 
échapper 4a toute limite, ie. a tout commencement. Cette précision ontolo- 
gique sur la distinction créé/incréé permet par ailleurs 4 Grégoire de répondre 
aune objection, qu'il se pose sans doute a lui-méme”5, et qui donne finalement 
plus de poids a l'ensemble de son raisonnement?®. 

Comme il est possible de le constater, l’exposé ontologique de Grégoire 
s'inscrit ici dans un contexte bien défini, orienté uniquement vers l’opposition 
Créateur/créatures et celle de leurs caractéristiques propres. La division créé/ 
incréé proposée par Grégoire suffit alors pour sa démonstration, et contraire- 
ment a CE I 270-271, Grégoire n’a nul besoin d’évoquer la distinction sensible/ 
intelligible, qui n’apporterait rien de substantiel 4 sa démonstration. 


choses que nous avons apprises au sujet du Fils, il est nécessaire de dire qu'il ne possede 
absolument pas non plus de communauté en cela, trad. M. Cassin). Ce principe était 
déja annoncé par Grégoire en CE I 443 (GNO 1 155,11-13) : kal yop Sttw¢ dv Exy TPOS dANAX 
TH emripatvoneva Exdotw yvwpiopeta, otws €& dveeyuns xal td droxeipeva Ect (En effet, le 
rapport entre les caractéristiques manifestées par chacun se retrouve nécessairement 
entre les réalités sous-jacentes.) 

23 Cf. CE III 6,66 (GNo II 209,21-24): Smpyuevys Tovey tis TE KTIOTIIG PUTEWS Kal TIS elas 
odatas xal oddeuto emipElav exobays Kata Tas YuwploTinac ISLdtH TAC. 

24 Cf. CEI 6,67 (GNo II. 209,27-28), citant Sg 7,18. 

25 Lobjection est posée au potentiel, cf. CE II 6,63 (GNO II 212,1): w¢ dia tobtov Svvacbat 
av... ce qui laisse supposer que Grégoire l’attribue a ses adversaires, procédé assez 
fréquent chez le Cappadocien, cf. CE 1 508 ; CE III1,21.113, HI 2,42. 

26 Grégoire évoque le cas des Ames humaines et des anges, marqués certes par un commen- 
cement mais non par une fin, cf. CE III 6,73 (GNO II 211,28) : ei dé dteAebtyTO¢ Kaul TV tpuxav 
xal Tov dyyédwv y dors ; il pourrait en étre alors ainsi pour le Fils. Grégoire, pour répondre 
a objection, s’appuie sur la distinction créé/incréé et sur le fait que la nature incréée 
posséde la vie par essence, tandis que les réalités créées n’ont la vie que par participa- 
tion. Ce désir de Grégoire de fonder spéculativement ses réflexions était souligné déja par 
W. Volker, Gregor von Nyssa als Mystiker, 293: « Es entspricht seiner Eigenart, méglichst 
alle Aussagen spekulativ zu unterbauen ». 
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Cette présentation rapide du cadre immédiat des deux exposés ontologiques 
CE | 270-271 et CE III 6,66 manifeste assez clairement, semble-t-il, importance 
des questions auxquelles est confronté Grégoire, puisqu’elles déterminent a 
chaque fois l’échelle des étres adoptée par lui pour sa réfutation. Un troisieme 
et rapide exemple permettra de s’en convaincre. Grégoire, en CE1 361s, consacre 
de longues pages au terme plus ancien (to mpeoButepov) appliqué selon lui par 
Eunome au Fils?’. Alors que Grégoire explique qu'un commencement du Fils 
impliquerait un commencement du Pére, une objection lui est aussitét faite : il 
est universellement reconnu que la création a commencé dans le temps, sans 
pour autant fixer de commencement au créateur ; ainsi est-il tout a fait possible 
denvisager un commencement du Fils, qui n'impliquerait pas de commence- 
ment au Pére?®. Derriére cette objection se tient en fait un rapprochement du 
Fils avec la création et, finalement, le méme probleme de fond qu’en CE III 
6: le Fils est-il soumis a des intervalles temporels (ypovixa Stacth ata) ? Il est 
alors révélateur que Grégoire, confronté au méme probléme, réponde de fagon 
identique et introduise une division des étres semblable a celle de CE III 6,66, 
fondée uniquement sur la distinction xtiot6v/dxtto tov9. 

Des lors, si Grégoire évoquait initialement en CE I 270-271 les deux distinc- 
tions sensible/intelligible et créé/incréé, pour ne retenir ensuite en CE III 6,66 
que la seconde, un tel fait pourrait peut-étre dépendre non pas tant d’une évo- 
lution que d’une adaptation de Grégoire aux problémes a résoudre®®, si bien 


27 La notion de plus ancien est énoncée par Eunome a propos des ceuvres de la création, 
anges, étoiles, ciel et homme, cf. CE 1153 (GNo I 72,21-24), mais non explicitement a pro- 
pos du Fils ou de I’Esprit. 

28  Lobjection faite a Grégoire est posée sous forme de dilemme : ou bien un commencement 
dceuvre implique un commencement de l'agent, et alors la création doit étre coéternelle 
au créateur, ou bien un commencement d’ceuvre n'implique pas de commencement de 
Yagent, et alors le Fils peut tres bien avoir un commencement d’existence, cf. CE I 359 
(GNO 1133,13-15) : @¢ &xdAov8ov elvat 81a toUTOV H xaul THY utiow gvvatdtov TA BEG H xaul tov vidv 
petoryevéatepov apoBwe A€yelv. 

29 © Cf. CE1 361 (GNO 1:133,28-29) : m&vtwv Tav Ovtwr TO LEV Sik TH¢ xTigEws EoTI, TO SE TPO THC 
xtigews (entre tous les étres, les uns sont par création et les autres avant la création). 

30 Cette mise en évidence de l'adaptation de Grégoire aux sujets qu'il traite pourrait 
rejoindre, d’une certaine manieére, ce que J. Reynard écrivait dans Grégoire de Nysse, 
Sur les Titres des Psaumes, éd. et trad. J. Reynard, sc 466, Paris 2002, Introduction, 14: « Il 
faut garder a l’esprit que l’ceuvre conservée semble s’étendre sur un nombre relativement 
limité d’années, un vingtaine tout au plus, entre 370 et 390 — voire une dizaine, si l’on 
tient compte de sa période la plus productive qui débute vers 378 -, écrite par un homme 
d'une cinquantaine d’années (on pense qu'il est né vers 330), en pleine possession de ses 
moyens. Il est donc délicat de parler d’évolution et de progrés, d’autant que les différences 
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qu'une sorte de classification qui attribuerait la primauté de la distinction 
sensible/intelligible 4 un Grégoire «jeune » et celle de la distinction créé/ 
incréé a un Grégoire « plus mir» ne parait pas concluante*!. Ce constat 
permettrait alors de reconsidérer la question plus délicate et plus large de 
Yinfluence du platonisme sur Grégoire, puisque l’hypothése d’une pensée de 
Grégoire marquée par le platonisme mais qui se christianiserait toujours plus 
ne parait plus nécessaire?“, du moins ne saurait s’'appuyer sur les distinctions 
ontologiques suprémes proposées par Grégoire au fil de ses ceuvres. 

Faut-il alors exclure toute différence entre le CE I et le CE II pour ce qui 
concerne la distinction créé/incréé? Le rapport a l’Ecriture sur ce point pré- 
cis se révéle particuliérement révélateur. Comme il vient d’étre dit, Grégoire 
traite en CE I 361s et CE III 6,61s un méme probleme de fond, la soumission ou 
non du Fils monogéne a des intervalles temporels. Dans les deux cas, Grégoire 
fait intervenir la distinction créé/incréé, mais cette distinction tient dans le 
CE I la premieére place et conduit 4 une démonstration, voire 4 une médita- 
tion philosophique, étonnamment longue’, qui traite des différences entre la 
création diastématique et la divinité &Stactétws, et les recours a l’Ecriture y 
sont rares*4, Au contraire, la démonstration du CE III 6,61s s’appuie d’abord et 
avant tout sur les caractéristiques du Fils apprises de l’Ecriture et inapplicables 
a la création, et ce n'est qu’aprés, et seulement aprés, que Grégoire évoque la 
distinction ontologique créé/incréé. L’Ecriture, discréte en CE I 361s, prend 
ainsi la premiere place en CE III 6,61s. 


qu’on repére entre les ouvrages peuvent étre largement dues a celles des genres auxquels 
ils appartiennent. » 

31 Comme il a été vu, la distinction créé/incréé apparait déja seule et déterminante en CEI 
361. Inversement, les deux distinctions sensible/intelligible et créé/incréé sont présentes 
dans le traité in Canticum canticorum VI (GNO VI 173, 7s), oeuvre généralement datée des 
derniéres années de Grégoire, c’est-a-dire aprés 391 si ce nest aprés 394, cf. F. Diinzl, Braut 
und Briutigam. Die Auslegung des Canticum durch Gregor von Nyssa, BGBE 32, Tiibingen 
1993, 30-33. Encore une fois, la présence de ces deux distinctions semble répondre a la 
question traitée par Grégoire, ici le progres sans fin de l’4me; Grégoire commence ses 
réflexions en distinguant le sensible de l’intelligible, puis introduit pour la nature intelli- 
gible la distinction créé/incréé, qui lui permet de justifier philosophiquement le progres 
sans fin dans le bien des intelligibles créés. 

32 Cf. les suggestions d’A. Meredith, supra n. 10-11. 

33 CE1 362-375 (GNO 1134,8-137,19) : quatorze paragraphes ! 

34 Mention de Sg7, 18 en CE1 365 (GNO 1135,5-6) ; Col1,17 en CEI 373 (GNO 1 137,1-2) et Ac 17, 
28 en CE I 373 (137,3). 
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Un second exemple pourrait confirmer ce fait. Comme il a été dit précé- 
demment, Grégoire prend soin, dans le ch. XXIII du CE I, de fonder scriptu- 
rairement la distinction créé/incréé énoncée au chapitre précédent, et cette 
partie scripturaire vise concrétement 4 démontrer que Fils et Esprit ne sont 
pas créés. C'est une problématique a4 peu prés identique qui reparait en 
CE Ill 1,7, ot Grégoire répond a affirmation d’Eunome, selon laquelle le Fils 
peut étre appelé chose faite (moinua) ou chose créé (xticua). Cependant, alors 
que l’argumentation de Grégoire se développe dans le CE I en quelques para- 
graphes*®, celle-ci occupe presque la moitié du CE III 136, donnant lieu aux 
réflexions bien connues sur Pr 8, 2237. Les fondements scripturaires prennent 
ainsi dans le CE III des proportions considérables, et un tel constat ne sau- 
rait se limiter au CE III 1; de fait, il est possible, au fil de cette ceuvre, de voir 
apparaitre réguliérement de nouvelles preuves tirées de l’Ecriture, soit pour 
montrer que le Fils n'est pas une créature*®, soit pour confirmer l’opposition 
entre Dieu et la création®®. Il importe de souligner que cet accroissement des 
réflexions scripturaires chez Grégoire n'est pas uniquement tributaire du texte 
de son adversaire (Grégoire ne ferait que réfuter les appels a l’Ecriture faits par 
Eunome)*°, comme le montrent assez clairement les longs passages consacrés 


35 Huit paragraphes, CE I 296-303 (GNO I 114,1-116,14). 

36 = CEII1,11-65 (GNO II. 7,14-27,8). 

37. _Laencore, la comparaison entre le CE | et le CE III se révéle intéressante, car le raisonne- 
ment de Grégoire sur Pr 8,22, qui tenait dans le CE I en quelques lignes, cf. CE I 298-301 
(GNO | 114,17-115,24), devient dans le CE III 1 un veritable « petit traité », selon l’expression 
de M. Van Parys, « Exégése et théologie dans les livres Contre Eunome de Grégoire de 
Nysse. Textes scripturaires controversés et élaboration théologique », in: M. Harl (ed.), 
Ecriture et Culture philosophique, 169-196, ici 181. 

38 = Ainsi CE III 2,34-57 : en réponse a ‘identification par Eunome de la nature du Fils a celles 
des créatures, Grégoire commence par rappeler abstraitement l’opposition divinité/créa- 
tures, cf. CE III 2,34-38 (GNO II 63,3-64,24), puis poursuit par un long examen scriptu- 
raire sur le Fils et les anges, cf. CE III 2,39-57 (GNO II 64,25-71,21), puis sur l’appellation 
de premier-né, sans équivalent dans le CE I. De méme CE III 3,8-1 (GNo II 109,24-111,11), 
ou Grégoire unit Is 44, 6 et Is 43, 10 afin de montrer que le Fils est Dieu, dans l’éternité du 
Principe. 

39 ~=— Cf. CE III 5,29-31 (GNO II 170,12-171,16), ot. Grégoire en appelle au témoignage des pro- 
phetes (Is 66, 2, cité d’aprés Ac 7, 50) et des apotres (1 Co 8, 6), pour montrer qu'il n'est pas 
absurde d’opposer la création a Dieu. 

40 _— Cf. la longue réfutation scripturaire en CE III 3-4 consacrée a l’exégése de Ac 2, 36 propo- 
sée par Eunome. 
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a Pr 8, 22 en CE III 1,21-65 et a He 1, 6 en CE III 2,43-57, qui ne paraissent pas 
répondre a une exégése particuliére d’Eunome*. 

Aussi, s'il a été vu précédemment que les différences entre le CE I et le 
CE III pourla distinction créé/incréé sembleraient dépendre principalement du 
probleme a résoudre, il parait cependant possible de discerner une différence 
dans l'approche de cette distinction par Grégoire, qui chercherait dans le CE III 
4 appuyer davantage sur l’Ecriture ce qu'il disait de maniére plus spéculative 
dans le CE I. Faut-il y voir une évolution? Peut-étre ce fait révéle-t-il plutdt a 
échelle des CE J et III, de fagon macroscopique donc, le tempérament propre 
du Cappadocien, qui, dans ses recherches particuliéres, ne sépare jamais ses 
investigations philosophiques de l’Ecriture inspirée. 


41  Rienne permet de dire avec certitude que les réflexions de Grégoire sur Pr 8, 22 répondent 
a des réflexions correspondantes d’Eunome, Grégoire semble au contraire vouloir trai- 
ter une question scripturaire agitée dés le début de la controverse dite arienne, cf. sur 
ce point les recherches de M. Cassin, L’Ecriture de la Polémique, t.1, 319-321; il en est de 
méme pour He 1, 6, cf. id., 353-354. 


The Philanthropic Economy of the Holy Spirit 
Notes on Contra Eunomium III 6,32 


Miguel Brugarolas 


From the very beginnings of Christian thought, the role of the Holy Spirit in 
sanctifying and dispensing the grace of the redemptive action of Christ—of 
the economy of Incarnation—has been a subject of the greatest interest, com- 
ing to be one of the major issues in the overall panorama of the history of 
theology. On the basis of the statements in John 14,15-26 and John 15,26-16:15 
about the sending, action and power of the Holy Spirit, Christian authors have 
reflected in considerable depth on the work of the Spirit in illuminating the 
intelligence and sanctifying the soul. 

Particularly with Gregory of Nyssa, thought about the Holy Spirit and 
his action occupies a place of special importance, both theologically and 
historically.1 His pneumatology probably represents one of the most mature 
fruits of his thought and one of his greatest contributions to the theology of 
the fourth century. 

Gregory’s book Contra Eunomium III is an essentially christological work, 
devoted primarily to responding to Eunomium’s doctrine about the Logos and 
his generation. Therefore, in this book we do not find a direct discussion of the 
Holy Spirit as is found in some paragraphs of the CE I (§ 191-204, 278-281 and 
305-316) and in many other works by Gregory of Nyssa. References to the Holy 
Spirit usually appear alongside the christological arguments and discussions, 
or in relation to Trinitarian propositions.” 


1 Cf. W Jaeger, Gregor von Nyssa’s Lehre vom Heiligen Geist, Leiden 1966, especially the chapter: 
“Gregors Lehre vom Hl. Geist in der Widerlegung des arianischen Glaubensbekenntnisses des 
Eunomios’, 78-100; B. Duvick, “The Trinitarian Tracts of Gregory Nyssa’, in: H. R. Drobner — 
A. Viciano (eds.), Gregory of Nyssa: Homilies on the Beatitudes. An English Version with 
Commentary and Supporting Studies. Proceedings of the Eighth International Colloquium 
on Gregory of Nyssa (Paderborn, 14-18 September 1998), SVigChr 52, Leiden, Boston, Kéln 
2000, 581-592; L.F. Mateo-Seco, Teologia trinitaria. Dios Espiritu Santo, Madrid 2005, 
130-145; A. Meredith, “The Pneumatology of the Cappadocian Fathers and the Creed of 
Constantinople’, /thQ 48 (1981), 196-211; G. Maspero, “Pneumatology’, in: L. F. Mateo-Seco — 
G. Maspero (eds.), The Brill Dictionary of Gregory of Nyssa, SVigChr 99, Leiden, Boston 2010, 
632-635. 

2 Cf. E.Moutsoulas, “La pneumatologie du Contra Eunomium I’, in: L.F.Mateo-Seco — 
J. L. Bastero (eds.), El “Contra Eunomium I” en la produccion literaria de Gregorio de Nisa, IV 
Coloquio Internacional sobre Gregorio de Nisa, Pamplona 1988, 381-390. 
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None the less, in CE III 6,32 we find a beautiful text in which Gregory 
describes the action of the Holy Spirit in inspiring Scripture, and which reflects 
the humanitas which characterizes his economic divine action. Gregory’s words 
are worthy of detailed study, since a profound theology of the Holy Spirit shines 
through their eloquence and simplicity. 


Contra Eunomium III 6,32 


Gregory begins this excerpt from book VI (CE III 6,27—49) by examining what 
the term generation (yévvyats) (6,27) means and how the different kinds of 
generation that we see in created beings (6,28—31) are: generation of matter 
and art, of matter and nature, of intellect and immaterial things, etc. Then 
he moves on to address specifically the question of the generation of the Son 
(6,36ff.). Yet, before that, he stops to consider succinctly the action of the Holy 
Spirit within the realm of the knowledge of divine realities, and consequently, 
in the way of understanding the generation in God (6,32—36). The text reads: 


These kinds of generation, therefore, being apparent to mankind, the 
kindly dispensation of the Holy Spirit (1) ptAdvOpwrog tod crytov mvevpatos 
oixovoiia) conveys to us the divine mysteries, making accessible to us his 
teaching about things beyond our understanding. It does the same on 
other occasions, when it describes the Divinity physically, talking about 
eye, eyelids, ear, fingers, hand, right hand, arm, feet, sandals and the like in 
connexion with God; none of these can be understood in its literal sense 
of the divine nature, but by elevating the doctrine through words familiar 
in human speech towards what is easy to envisage, it outlines subjects 
beyond verbal description, as in a process of analogy we are raised up by 
each of the things said about God to a kind of superior understanding.? 


In the first place, our attention is drawn to Gregory’s way of referring to 
the action of the Holy Spirit: 7 @iAdvopwros tod cyiov mvebpatog olxovopia.* 
Here Gregory uses two notions—oixovopia and gtAav8pwmia—which are of 


3 CEIIL6,32 (GNo II 197; tr. Hall). 

4 In our analysis of the expression: 1) ptAdvopwmoc -ov: is an adjective with two endings, which 
appears in the text as a nominative, feminine, singular which applies to ) oixovouia; 2) tod 
ayiou mvetuatoc: is a neutral noun in genitive singular, which serves as a complement of the 
substantive 1 oixovoyia, indicating ownership; 3) 7 olxovoyia: is a feminine noun in nomi- 
native singular, which is the subject on which the action (mapadidodcn) rests. Therefore, y 
girdvOowrtos oixovopia, is the subject of the sentence and could be translated as the 
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theological relevance in themselves and which take on particular importance 
in the framework of the controversy concerning Eunomius. 

The notion of oixovoyia had a broad and varied theological use among the 
Greek fathers;> it generally signified the “plan or ‘dispensation’ of God in the 
Incarnation.”® Gregory of Nyssa uses the term abundantly both in its non- 
theological sens and in the theological sense proper.’ From a theological point 
of view, the word oixovoyia takes on a great variety of nuances and different 
meanings in his works.® 

As J. R. Bouchet has pointed out, Gregory rarely uses the term oixovoyia with 
an absolute meaning, but rather in conjunction with other ideas that define 


n 


its meaning more exactly,? e.g.: “economy in favour of beings”, “in our favour’, 
yn « 


“economy according to the flesh’, “according to man’, “economy of grace’, 
“economy of the cosmos.”!° When Gregory uses oixovopia in the Christological 


philanthropic economy. This is modified by a genitive of ownership (tod cryiou mveduatoc) 
indicating that the economy belongs to the Holy Spirit. In this way, a literal translation 
would be: the philanthropic economy of the Holy Spirit. 

5 This is a frequent term in profane literature, on which the Pauline corpus sheds some 
important light (Ep 3,9; 3,2; 1,10; Col 1,25; 1 Tim 1,4). Cf. B. Studer, “Economia’, in: A. Di 
Berardino (ed.), Nuovo Dizionario Patristico e di Antichita cristiane, Milano 2006, 1540. 

6 Cf. J. H. Srawley, The catechetical oration of Gregory of Nyssa, Cambridge 1956, 20 n. 2. 

7 Only in their theological uses, the terms oixovouia, oixovoety and oixovéuog appear over 
250 times in Gregory’s work, cf. G. Maspero, “Oixovoia’, in: L. F. Mateo-Seco — G. Maspero 
(eds.), The Brill Dictionary of Gregory of Nyssa, SVigChr 99, Leiden, Boston 2010, 537-543. 

8 The Lexicon Gregorianum bears witness to the wide-ranging use of the term oikonomia and 
show the main ways in which it is used (cf. F. Mann, “oixovouia”, in: Lexicon Gregorianum, 
VI, Leiden, Boston 2007, 698-704). Among the authors, H.R. Drobner, commenting 
on Trid. spat. (GNO IX 274,10-21), defined oikonomia as “dem seit Ewigkeit geordneten 
Heilsplan, der im AT beginnt, seinen Héhepunkt in der Erlésung und seinen Endpunkt 
in der Vergottung des Menchen hat” (cf. H. R. Drobner, Die drei Tage zwischen Tod und 
Auferstehung unseres Herrn Jesus Christus, Philosophia Patrum 5, Leiden 1982, 50). See 
also: G. Maspero, Ocodoyia, ofxovouia e (otopia: La teologia della storia di Gregorio di Nissa 
(dissertation pro manuscripto), Pamplona 2003, 97-300; J. Rexer, Die Festtheologie Gregors 
von Nyssa, Patrologia 8, Frankfurt 2002, 262-272; B. Studer, “Theologia—Oikonomia’, 
StAns 124 (1997), 575-600; M. Canévet, “Nature du mal et économie du salut chez Grégoire 
de Nysse”, RSR 56 (1968) 87-95. 

9 J.-R. Bouchet, “Remarques sur le sens du mot oixovoyia dans la langue de Grégoire de 
Nysse”, in: M. Harl (ed.), Ecriture et culture philosophique dans la pensée de Grégoire de 
Nysse. Actes du colloque de Chevetogne (22-26 septembre 1969), Leiden 1971, 195-196. 

10 ~—_ In the Or. cat. we can see the variety of expressions and meanings in Gregory’s use of the 
term oikonomia, cf. J. H. Srawley, The catechetical oration, 20, n. 2; 58, n. 13-14; 80, n. 13; 92, 
Nn. 14; 119, n. 73128, n. 13133, n. 7 and 14. On the notion of oikonomia in the Oratio catechetica: 
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area, he talks of the “economy of the passion’, or “economy according to the 
flesh’, and seems to be referring exclusively to the life of Jesus Christ on earth." 
In the text of CE III 6,32, which is the object of our present study, Gregory 
writes of the “economy of the Spirit” and, in particular, of his philanthropic 
economy, referring to the action by which the Spirit transmits the realities 
of God to us in human words (words adapted to the human being), through 
the inspiration of Scripture. Gregory's way of understanding this suggests an 
interesting association of ideas: the Word’s economy of love for men lies in his 
Incarnation, in becoming human, in making himself our equal;!? and the Holy 
Spirit’s economy of love for men lies in his action of transmitting the divine 
realities in human words, in “making divine language human’! so that we can 
have divine thoughts about the mystery of the only-begotten Son.!+ 
The concept of ‘philanthropy’ has two meanings for Gregory. On the 
one hand, it refers to the virtue of loving others, particularly, the poor.!5 On 
the other hand—and this is the fundamental meaning—it is a divine 


R. J. Kees, Die Lehre von der Oikonomia Gottes in der Oratio Catechetica Gregors von Nyssa, 
Leiden 1995, especially 91-197. 

11 For Athanasius in his dispute with the Arians, oikonomia always refers to the saving action 
of the incarnate Word. This meaning, which already predominates in Origen, has ante- 
cedents in Ignatius of Antioch and Justin. Cf. B. Studer, “Economia’, in: A. Di Berardino 
(ed.), Nuovo Dizionario Patristico e di Antichita cristiana, Milano 2006, 1540-1541. 

12 Gregory often expresses the idea that giAcvOpwria is the reason of the Incarnation; a 
particularly beautiful instance is Cant. XIV (GNO VI 427,13). Commenting on the parable 
of the Good Samaritan, Gregory says that “The Word explained, in narrative form (Lk 
10,25-29), his whole economy of love for humanity [...] He is the one who made him- 
self our neighbour through his love for men, who was born of Judah and became one 
of our family (Cf. Heb 7,14)” (Kat tig éott pou mAyatov; tote ev Smpyyuatog elder Ma&cav THY 
Prdvewrov oixovoytay 6 Adyoc extiPetat,[...] 6 Tolvuv MANTIov HUdV yeyovac Sia Ti ToabTyS 
giravOpuriag, 6 dik tod €& "lovda hutv cvatetreu dderqiddc yevouevoc odtdc gett)”. On this 
point, Gregory follows the patristic tradition which sees the Good Samaritan as a syn- 
thesis of the history of salvation. Cf. Ireneus, Adv. Haer. 3,u,3; Origen, Hom. in Lucam 34,4 
(GCS IX 190-191). 

13. M. Canévet comments on CE III 6,32: “If analogy is possible through words, it is because 
the Holy Spirit himself gives us something of God through the Scripture; He founded and 
instituted analogy”, cf. M. Canévet, Grégoire de Nysse et Uherméneutique biblique. Etude 
des rapports entre le langage et la connaissance de Dieu, Etudes augustiniennes—série 
Antiquité 99, Paris 1983, 55. 

14 ~~ Cf. CE III. 6,39 (GNO II 200). 

15 Onphilanthropiaas a Christian virtue among the Cappadocians, see: B. E. Daley, “Building 
a New City. The Cappadocian Fathers and the Rhetoric of Philantropy”, ECs 7 (1999) 431- 
461, en especial 437-458. 
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attribute, God is gtAdvOpwroc!® and his humanitas, his “love for men” 
(cf. Tit 3,4), is the cause of the Incarnation!” and the reason for the oixovoyia.!§ 
Gregory’s words in Cant IV are particularly expressive, when he says that: “y 
giAavOpwria is your name.”!9 There is therefore nothing strange about applying 
this attribute to the Holy Spirit as well, and to his intervention in the economy. 

®uravOpwria as a divine attribute also plays an important role in Gregory’s 
argument with Eunomius.?° The latter interprets the incarnation as a sign of 
the Son’s inferiority to the Father, stating that the Son’s acting “for love of men” 
(philanthropic) shows his inferiority to the Father.?! Gregory, however, states 
that gtAav8pwria is proper to the Father, who sends the Son and is united to 
Him (John 8,29). He is the source of all good, and in his “humanitas” He shows 
his omnipotence.” As W. Volker states, the divine giAav@pwria is the deepest 
reason for the Incarnation and the only perspective from which it is possible to 
understand properly the whole work of salvation.?° 

In this way, when Gregory uses the term philanthropic economy to describe 
the action by which the Holy Spirit elevates human language to the divine 
plane and inspires Scripture, he situates the Spirit together with the Father and 
the Son, both in their divine “humanitas” and in their effective contribution to 
the economy of salvation. The Three of the Trinity possess a single, unique love 
for human beings, which is the basis for the economy of salvation that they 
also carry out together in communion.”4 The Father is the one who, for love 
of humankind, sends his Son to the world, the Son performs the Redemption 


16 In patristic theology, piAavopwria belongs to God in the strictest sense. As Cyril of 
Jerusalem says, God is “perfect in piAavOpwmia” (téAE10¢ Ev GIAcvowmia), Catechesis VI 8 
(PG 33, 552). Cf. J. I. Ruiz Aldaz, “La recepcién del concepto de philanthropia en la litera- 
tura cristiana de los dos primeros siglos”, ScrTh 42 (2010) 277-308, here 278. 

17 Cf. J. H. Srawley, The catechetical oration, 63, n. 8. 

18 ~— Cf. CE III 4,31-32 (GNO II 146,9—-22); cf. G. Maspero, “piravOpwria’, in: L. F. Mateo-Seco — 
G. Maspero (eds.), The Brill Dictionary of Gregory of Nyssa, SVigChr 99, Leiden, Boston 
2010, 595-600, here 597. 

1g Cf. Cant. IV (GNO VI 107,4). 

20 Cf. G. Maspero, “giAavOpwria’, 596. 

21 Cf. CEIII10,36 (GNo II 303). 

22 Cf. J. H. Srawley, The catechetical oration, 91, n. 4.; L. F. Mateo-Seco comments: “In the 
‘divine economy’—in the work of creation and Redemption—God’s omnipotence 
(Sbvapic) and His love of man (giAavOpwria) are clearly united’, L. F. Mateo-Seco, “La 
mariologia en San Gregorio de Nisa’, ScrTh 10 (1978) 409-466, here 413, n. 8. 

23. ~+Cf. W. Volker, “Zur Gotteslehre Gregors von Nyssa’, VigChr 9 (1955) 103-128, here 123. 

24 This conception is in harmony with Gregory’s idea of the Holy Spirit’s role in the 
consummation of history. See: Pent. (GNO X/II 289); CE III 2,45ff. (GNo II 67ff.), CE II 4,13 
(GNO II 138,21). Cf. E. Cavalcanti, “Teologia trinitaria e teologia della storia in alcuni testi 
di Gregorio di Nisa’, Aug. 16 (1976) 117-124, here ug. 
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in the flesh, and the Holy Spirit in his “philanthropic economy” helps us with 
his grace so that we can speak properly about God and attain knowledge of his 
truth. 

In these texts, Gregory is not thinking of the sending of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost when he writes about the “economy of love for men’, but rather 
he is referring to the action and power of the Holy Spirit as the inspiration of 
Scripture and illumination of the intelligence. He is telling us that the Holy 
Spirit is a great pedagogue, a divine pedagogue. A similar framework of ideas 
in which Gregory moves has been described by Basil in his homily De pace, in 
which, speaking of the Holy Spirit, he asserts that “He is sent economically and 
He acts by his own power’,”® as He is the divine light that is completely with 
God and completely inhabits those whom He sanctifies. 

On the other hand, these words take on a particular interest in the develop- 
ment of Eun IIL In this work, the subject of the economy of the Son has an ever- 
constant presence from the beginning till the end. Gregory speaks frequently 
throughout his whole argument about the divine Logos of the divine philan- 
thropy, with the aim of understanding the economy of the Incarnation, the 
work of salvation accomplished by the Son. It is striking how amid numerous 
references to the action of the Son as an economy of love for men,”° Gregory 
decides at this time to speak about the action, not of the Son but of the Holy 
Spirit, using precisely the same term—the philanthropic economy—and not 
others. 

Furthermore, the fact that we did not find this phrase, in our own research on 
the writings of other authors such as Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus, Athanasius 
or Origen,?” leads us to think that we are looking at a phrase of Gregory’s 
own. Among his works, the same expression appears on three other occa- 
sions besides the text being studied:?8 the Refutatio confessionis Eunomii 912° 
(as W. Jaeger noted, this is the same text as the CE III 6,32, which has been 


25 Basil, Hom 15 De fide (PG 31, 472A). 

26 Cf. Gregory of Nyssa, CE III 2,55; 3,30; 3,34; 4,9. 4,32; 4,353 4,51 (GNO II 70; u8f, 136f,; 146f,; 153). 

27 Our research was aided by the following database: Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (TLG), 
CD-ROM E (1992). 

28 These are the only texts in which Gregory talks of “the economy of the Holy Spirit” apart 
from Epist. 2,19 (GNO VIII 2) in which Gregory uses the word “oixovoyéw” to refer to the 
giving of the gifts of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost in the form of tongues of fire, and a 
paragraph in Eust. (GNo III/112,u-13,10) in which Gregory writes of the “economy” which 
is common to the three persons of the Trinity. The texts cited here are those quoted by 
Lexicon gregorianum (cf. F. Mann, “oixovoyia” 698,63-699,24). 

29 = Cf. Ref. 91 (GNo II 349); Ph. Schaff — H. Wace, A select library of Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers of the Christian Church, Il, V, 14; C.Moreschini, Gregorio di Nissa, Teologia 
Trinitaria, Milano 1994, 614. 
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transferred with minor modifications) the In sanctum Stephanum 11,4,°° and 
the In Inscriptiones Psalmorum 11 15,76.3! 

To better appreciate Gregory’s description of the action of the Spirit, it may 
be useful to read the texts CE III 6,32 and Ref Eun 91 together. 


CE Ill 6,32 Ref Eun 91 


Tovtwv Totvv Tav THs Yevvyoews TooTWVY  —Todtwv Tolvev Tav THS YevvyoEews TEdTIWY 


Pavep@y tots avopwrots dvtwv obtws¢ nut Sijpnuevwv, xapdc dv ety 
NKATLOELv, 

H M\AdvOpwrog Tod cytov mvebmatog TAS YN PlActvEowrtos Tod cyiov mvevwatos 
oixovopia mapadiobca oixovopia mapadidobca 

huiv ta Peta wvotyota Sid TV Hutv TH Geta poTH ptr Sick TOV Hiv YweNTaV THY 
XweyTOv tHv SidacxaAiav moteitat TAY SiSaoxaAlav motetrat THY UTEP Adyov. 

bmép Adyov, 

ae eee P P A , ee ' a 
ws xal ev Toic dAAOIS drat TOTO Motel, TdT Yap TA THS yevycews Edy, Soa h 
STAV TWLATINAS Staxyedpy TO FEiov, avOpwrivy yiwwoxet Sidvota, 7 edmvevotos 
dqbaryov xal BAEpapa xcul od¢ xcul SiSaoKAAla TPdS THY TAPdoTALW THS 
Saxtdrous xal xetoa xorl SeErav xext a&ppytov Siwctrews TaparapBevet, od 


Boorytover Kort modag xai DroSHMATA Katte  TUUMAPAdEYoUEeVN TAS TWLATIKaS THY 
tondta mepl 9200 SteElodoa, dv obdévxatd dvopdtwv éuapdcetc. 

THY TPSYELpOV Evwvolay ev TH Geiq 

xatoarapBdvetat post, BAG TPOS TO HIV 

EVIbVOTITOV THY SidacKaAlav dvdAovCA Taig 

TETPIMLEVAIS EV TH TUVGEla TAV dvepwrwV 

gwvaic Ta UTED MATAV ONLACAV TEdYyLATO 

StopiZet, dvaroy mas nuadv Ov Exdotov Tav 

Tepl e008 Acyouevw TEd¢ TIVa avayOUEVWV 


bpedotépav brdvotav. 


30 ~—- Cf. Steph. 11,4 (GNO X178); O. Lendle, Gregor von Nyssa, Encomium in sanctum Stephanum 
Protomartyrem, Leiden 1968, 8-10. 

31 Cf. Inscr. 11 15,76 (GNO V 160-161); J. Reynard, Grégoire de Nysse. Sur les titres des Psaumes, 
Paris 2002 (SC 466, 477). 
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The structure of Gregory’s argument is as follows: The philanthropic economy 
of the Holy Spirit (n pircvOpwrog tod ceyiov mvebpatos oixovopic) teaches us the 
things beyond our understanding (t&v bnep Adyov), conveys to us the divine 
mysteries (td Seta puotyptc) through words that are known to us (81d tav Hutv 
xwpentev). The Holy Spirit in his love for humankind uses human descriptions 
to refer to God and to allow us the knowledge of the truth about Him. It is 
a clear affirmation of the divine action in men’s intellect as light, or enlight- 
enment, which raises human faculties to the knowledge of God's truth.4? The 
Holy Spirit carries out his saving action for the love of men, “by elevating the 
doctrine through words familiar in human speech towards what is easy to 
envisage” (CE III 6,32). He is the Spirit who by descending*? to the humility 
of what is human, that which is comprehensible to us (“to come down to the 
low level of our competence’, says the text) allows us to ascend to a higher 
knowledge of that which transcends our natural capacity. Thanks to the phil- 
anthropic economy of the Holy Spirit we are able to approach and speak of Him 
who is superior to the human word and thought,** whose ineffable majesty is 
not contained by anything.*° 

The reader’s attention is also drawn in this text to the mention that Gregory 
makes of analogy,?6 as a way to access higher knowledge about God (“as in 
a process of analogy we are raised up by each of the things said about God 


32 During the Colloquium A. Radde-Gallwitz had noticed that in the quoted texts, Gregory 
ascribes to the Holy Spirit the sanctification and the instruction of men, but he keep silent 
about his role in creation, more or less as Eunomius’ does in the Apologia (Eunomius, 
Apologia 25 (Vaggione 69, 24-26): “He [the Paraclete] is honoured in third place as the 
first and greatest work of all, the only such ‘thing made’ of the Only-begotten, lacking 
indeed godhead and the power of creation, but filled with the power of sanctification and 
instruction’). In my opinion, Gregory, at this point, is not thinking directly about refuting 
Eunomius’ statements, but extracting the deep meaning of the action of the Holy Spirit 
and his particular role in the divine economy. In any case, the hard conviction of Gregory, 
in continuity with Athanasius and Basil, that only God can sanctify, is clear. In this sense, 
when he affirms that holiness is a fruit of the Spirit’s action he is also asserting his divine 
nature. Nevertheless, Gregory also refers in other texts to the action of the Holy Spirit in 
creation, e.g.: Maced. (GNO III/1, 98-100), CE I 314-315 (GNO I 120), CE II 236 (GNO I 295), 
Ref. 101,113 (GNO II. 354), Or. cat. 4,4—11 (GNO III/4, 14). 

33 See CEIII 6,35 and Ref. 92: mpd¢ TO tamewov THs NUETHOAS SuVdEwS xaTABIVaL. 

34 Cf. CETIII1,105 (GNo II. 39). 

35 Cf CEIIL 1,42; 3,37 (GNO 1118; 120). 

36 ~~ Anissue that appears also in CE I 213 (GNO I 88); CE II 224 (GNO I 291); Infant. (GNo III/2, 
83; 85); Or. cat. 2,1 (GNO III/4, 12; cf. R. Winling, Grégoire de Nysse, Discours Catéchétique, 
SC 453, Paris 2000, 152f,, nt. 2). About this concept see W. Vélker, Gregor von Nyssa als 
Mystiker, 29; 184. 
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to a kind of superior understanding’, CE III 6,32). However, addressing this 
question would require a much broader study and distract us from the real 
issue that concerns us now. What Gregory is certainly affirming here, apart 
from the issue of analogy, is the question, rooted in the Gospel of St. John, 
about the important role played by the Holy Spirit in our knowledge of God. 

On the other hand, by reading the two texts in which Gregory uses the term 
} Tod &ylov mvevuatos oixovopic it is possible to see how the action of the Spirit 
in the salvation of men is not limited to the epistemological dimension, to the 
intellect, but also promotes the sanctification of men’s hearts and lives. Thus 
in his commentary on Psalm 57, Gregory says that it is also “the economy of the 
Holy Spirit” that transmits the examples of the saints in the Scripture so that 
we can keep them in our memory,’ and so that by their example we may be 
guided and obtain for ourselves the same good: 


For, in my opinion, the goal of the economy of the Holy Spirit is to set 
forth the previous accomplishments of holy men for guidance for the life 
after these accomplishments, the representation leading us forward to 
good which is equal and similar [. ..] when one has looked up at this stela 
which the Holy Spirit set up for David, and has read the word on it which 
David uttered on behalf of him who was eager for his own blood [Saul ],38 
he will not fail to calm the troubled thoughts in his soul, and appease his 
passion by this desire to imitate the same things.?° 


It is interesting to highlight how Gregory uses the same expression, this time 
to describe an action of the Holy Spirit distinct from what we saw in earlier 
texts. Somehow, Gregory is conveying the same idea as in the CE but from the 
standpoint of not the knowledge of God, but the holiness or sanctification 
effected within men by the Spirit. It is the economy of the Holy Spirit which, on 
the one hand, presents to us the example of the saints, being conserved in the 


37 Cf. Inscr. 11 15,76 (GNO V 160-161); J. Reynard, Grégoire de Nysse, Sur les titres, 476-477. 

38 = Cf.1 Sm 19,9-11; 26,9. 

39 ~—_Inscr. 11 15,76 (GNO V 160-161); R. H. Heine, Gregory of Nyssa’s Treatise on the Inscriptions 
of the Psalms, Oxford 1995, 201; J. Reynard, Grégoire de Nysse, Sur les titres, 477: “Ilpd¢ tobto 
yap otpo tiv tod cyiov mvebuatos oixovouiay dpav, Bote Tk TEOAGBdvTA THY dylwy dvdpdv. 
xatopQwpata sic Odnylav mpoxetobat TH Weta Tadta Biw, mpd¢ TO icov Te xa Spotov dyabov 
Teonyovons nua Tic piunoews [...] Hv 16 &ylov mvebua TH AaeBId aveotyoato, Kal THY Ev AdTA 
guviv dvayvous, Hv 6 AaBis dé tod Povavtog EPbEyEwto, xataCTopETEL MévTWS THY ev TH 
Pex} TOV Aoyiopav Tapaynv, NOW THs TOV Opolwy LUNnTEews xaTaTpatvery TO md480¢”, 
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Scripture,?° to guide us in the way to our own holiness, and on the other hand, 
instils in our heart a desire to imitate them. Thus, by imitating the examples 
proposed to us by the Holy Spirit, we come to achieve the same good as the 
saints. Therefore, according to Gregory's text, the action of the Holy Spirit in 
us is not limited to facilitating access to truth by way of knowledge, but beyond 
that, his richness reaches the hearts of men by filling them with effective 
desires for holiness. 

Finally, there is one more text in which the expression that has been stud- 
ied appears. It is a beautiful passage in which Gregory of Nyssa describes the 
action of the Holy Spirit in the context of the spiritual building of the Church, 
which took place at Pentecost. Because we cannot avail ourselves of an English 
translation, we quote the Greek version: 


get yap tovs ent tH yytvn mupyorotia thy duoqwviay Adoavtag el TH 
TIVEDMATINY THS Exrnatacs oixodopy mdéAw eis ouopwviay EAOetv. xal Sia Todo 
KOAwS Evtedoev N Tod aylov mvetpatos oixovopla THS xdpItos kpyEtal, WotE 
THY Kony TOV avopwnwy evepyeciay cig Macdv Stagpopdy tig dvOownivys 
KATAMEPLTAL Pwvijs, tva UN LIA YAWooN Bown TO xNpVYLA THC edoeBEtas 
EVATIONAELOMEVOY dTPAXTOV Tots AMoYAWaTOIS LEVY xal dvevepyytov.42 


40 He uses the example of David who has been praised by the Holy Spirit in Scripture 
(cf. J. Reynard, op. cit, sc 466, 477). It could also be seen here—as in previous 
quotations—that the Spirit’s action, and in this sense, the economy, also passes through 
the inspiration of Scripture. As M. Harl said commenting on CE III 6,32: “Il y a une 
économie philanthropique du saint Esprit qui a organisé le langage biblique, avec les mots 
correspondant a l’expérience et aux habitudes humaines, de telle fagon que ce langage, 
purifié et transposé, puise servir a établir des concepts dignes de Dieu” (M. Harl, “A pro- 
pos d’un passage du Contre Eunome de Grégoire de Nysse: dndppote et les titres du Christ 
en théologie trinitaire’, RSR 55 (1967) 217-226, here 221). The same may be seen in relation 
to the expression of the text we saw earlier: Ref Eun 91: y 8e6mvevatos d1dacxanla. 

41 Wecan find another expression of a similar idea in Or. Dom. 1 (GNO VII/2, 15,6-10). 

42 Steph. 11,4(GNO X/1, 77-78): “The same one that broke the communion of language in the 
construction of the tower of the land, returned to the unity of language in the spiritual 
building of the Church. The economy of the Holy Spirit rightly makes this the starting 
point of its grace, so that for the benefit of the community of men in all the different 
languages spread among men, he does not enclose the proclamation of the faith in a 
single language, remaining useless and ineffective for those who speak another language 
(cf. Act 2,6)”. Gregory is commenting on the “miracle” of glossolalia described in Acts 
2,9-13 contrasting the unity of the intelligence with the confusion of Babel. In this con- 
text, Laurentius Sifanus translates the text we are analysing: “Oportebat enim eos, qui 
in terrenae turris exstructione communionem linguae, vocisque concordiam solverant, 
in spirituali Ecclesiae aedificatione rursus ad commercium linguae venire, atque idcirco 
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One can find here the expression 7 tod cryiov mvevuatos oixovopia, “the econ- 
omy of the Holy Spirit’, referring to the assistance of the Holy Spirit in the proc- 
lamation of faith.43 In the economy of grace, the Holy Spirit makes universal 
the proclamation of faith by overcoming all human limitations, surpassing the 
limits of every language and giving one efficacy and one diffusion to the proc- 
lamation of the Gospel, which does not exclude anyone. 

It has been seen, at first, how Gregory describes the action of the Holy Spirit 
according to the elevation of the cognitive faculties of man to attain the knowl- 
edge of the divine mysteries. At a second stage, it was found that the partici- 
pation of the Holy Spirit in the economy of salvation transcends the scope of 
knowledge and leads men to holiness through the example of the saints, by 
bestowing on us the inspired teachings and the desire to imitate the saints’ 
lives, which is thus planted in men’s hearts. Finally, we see here how the same 
Spirit in his economy of grace edifies the Church spiritually and assists her in 
the announcement of the kerygma, overcoming the human limits and assuring 
her gratuitous efficacy. 


Conclusion 


If, as J. H. Srawley says, one of the contributions of Gregory of Nyssa to 
Christian thought is his way of addressing the relationship between the work 
of redemption and God's attributes, his power, his righteousness, his good- 
ness and wisdom,** we are not mistaken in perceiving the same relationship 
in this expression of the economy of the Holy Spirit. There is one divine econ- 
omy wherein the power and righteousness of the Spirit are not separated from 
his love and wisdom: the Spirit is free, active, always chooses the good, and 
has adequate power in his will.4> Therefore it seems that one potentially inter- 
esting research direction, in continuation of this study, may be to investigate 
the attributes that Gregory of Nyssa gives to the Holy Spirit, both in the Contra 
Eunomium and in his small Trinitarian treatises, in relation to their participa- 
tion in the sole salvific action of God. In this way, it could be recognized how all 


sancti Spiritus dispensatio recte gratiam hinc orditur, ut commune hominum benefi- 
cium in omnem intellectum humanae vocis dispertiretur, ne si in unam linguam solam 
praedicatio pietatis inclueretur, inefficax et inutilis hominibus diversae linguae maneret” 
(PG 46, 706A). 

43 Cf. CEIII6,39 (GNO I 199). 

44 Cf.J. H. Srawley, The catechetical oration, xxxii. 

45 Cf. Or cat. I 3 (GNo III/4, 13). 
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that is said about the Holy Spirit in the texts that we have studied constitutes 
an evocative complement to the pneumatological statements that Gregory 
makes in other works. 

What scope and importance should be given to the oixovopia tod mvebpatos 
throughout the thought of Gregory of Nyssa? There have already been some 
attempts to answer this question in a maximalist or minimalist way but it 
seems that in any case prudence is necessary in our interpretation of its role. 

The Holy Spirit’s economic action and his humanitas is certainly an issue 
that Gregory does not address systematically or exhaustively; it may be rea- 
sonable to think that it is not the result of a careful speculative commitment. 
Gregory may not be trying to offer, by using this expression, a particularly 
thoughtful, pondered or sophisticated notion. Rather, it may be an idea that 
emerges from Gregory’s pen as a spontaneous fruit of his deep theological con- 
victions and his profound understanding of the Trinitarian mystery. Precisely 
the fact of finding statements such as the one discussed in works that do not 
revolve around the theme of the Holy Spirit allows us to glimpse the deep 
importance that pneumatological issues may have in the thinking of Gregory 
of Nyssa. 


Challenging the Heretic: The Preface of Gregory 
of Nyssa’s Contra Eunomium III 


Alessandro Capone 


In the letter to his brother Peter, written between the summer of 380 and the 
first months of 381,! as it is well-known, Gregory supplies some information 
regarding the writing of the Contra Eunomium (hereinafter CE): the short time 
he disposed of Eunomius’ text only allowed him to answer the first book and 
the insults against Basil moved him at times to reply. Nevertheless, there is 
another point on which Gregory dwells and which is interesting for the present 
enquiry: If the first part of the discourse (t& Tpata Tod Adyou) seems somewhat 
outside the controversy (e&aywvia), such an arrangement of the discourse will, 
I think, be approved by one who judges carefully... Besides, if anyone reasons 
about it accurately, the pages are also part of the controversy (tadt wépn THY 
a&ywvev eotiv).2 Without tackling the question whether Gregory refers only to 
the first or also to the second book of CE, it is interesting to point out that he 
defines his work as a contest, according to a terminology that, as it will be seen, 
is not at all alien to him. In fact, in Epistle 15, again about CE, he writes to John 
and Maximian: But if any part of the treatise appears worthy of the ear of the 
sophist, choose certain passages, especially those before the debates (t& Ted TV 
ayavev pdAtota), and take to him specimens of choice style (dca ths AExtixI}¢ 
ott idéac).3 


1 On the dating of the Epistle 29 see G. Pasquali, Gregorii Nysseni Epistulae, GNO VIII/2, Leiden 
1959) 87. 

2 G.Nys. Ep. 29,76. (tr. A. Silvas). 

3 Ep.15,4. Pasquali (“Le lettere di Gregorio di Nissa’, SIFC 3 (1923) 75-136, here 111) conjectured 
emtrextinys for emtAextis of the ms. Maraval (Grégoire de Nysse: Lettres, SC 363, Paris 1990, 210), 
on whose text the translation of A. Silvas is based, accepts instead the conjecture of Miiller 
(Aextudijs), which now seems preferable, considering the historical background. The dating 
of the Epist. 15 is not sure; nevertheless the remarks of R. Criscuolo seem solid (Gregorio di 
Nissa. Lettere, Quaderni di Kowwvia 6, Napoli 1981, 39). Unlike Pasquali, he considers it most 
probable that Gregory refers to the first two books of CE and his proposal is to date the letter 
to the end of 381. According to A. Silvas (Gregory of Nyssa: The Letters, SVigChr 83, Leiden- 
Boston 2007, 158) the letter can be dated to 382 or to the spring of 383. Here it is not possible 
to tackle the problem of the dating of the letter and so we restrict ourselves only to the fol- 
lowing remarks: 1) Gregory refers to the parts which precede the theological debate; if we do 
not understand the expression as having a general meaning, it could be correct to think of 
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The starting point for the present enquiry is the definition of CE as debate 
and contest with an enemy (aywv), as proposed by the Nyssen. Such terminol- 
ogy is also confirmed in every way by the examination of the preface of the 
second (but not of the first!)* and of the third book of CE, that is of the sections 
which precede the theological debate, but which, to use the words of Gregory, 
have to be considered integral parts of the work. Given this shiny awareness by 
Gregory, one needs to examine the preface of CE III with the aim of shedding 
light on the characteristics of the fight carried out by the Nyssen, the move- 
ments of defence and attack, and finally those points considered by the oppo- 
nents to be either strong or weak. A comparison of this passage with the rest 
of the author's production and an analysis of some important sources helps to 
bring to light a stratified and articulated substratum, in which context it will be 
possible to place and better understand the preface of CE III. 


1 The Rules of the Fight 


The exordium of CE III introduces the atmosphere of the fight (év tots &yaot) 
between Gregory and Eunomius in an exemplary way: 


Et T@ vouirwe &6Aodvtt THv Ev Tots dyMat TOvwv dpog Eotiv H TO TAVTEADS 
AMEMOVTA TMOG ToS TMdOVOUS TOV aVTAYWVLOTHVY ExoUTlWS EXOTHVAL TH 
KEXPATYKOTL THS viKns H Telol MTWPATL KATA TOV AOANTIKOY KaTABAnEHVAL 
vopov, ot dv ylvetoa TH veveenxdtt TH xpicet TOV BoaBevdvtwyv y Ext TH 
otepavy SdEa dia Aaumpod tod xnpvypotos... 

For the athlete who competes in the regular way at the games, it is the 
rule that either the opponent refuses altogether to go on and voluntarily 


the prefaces of the ist, of the 2nd and maybe even of the 3rd book of CE 2) Pasquali referred 
Gregory’s words only to the 1st book of CE, in which introduction there is an invective against 
the heretic, on the basis of his conjecture (émAéyew twit = obtrectare alicut), which is disputed, 
as it has been seen. Therefore the text of the passage should be examined more accurately 
and, in the light of lexical remarks exposed in this study (CE is defined as a debate), such an 
analysis should be able to give useful elements to clarify the dating of the letter itself. 

4 The preface of CEI is structured mainly on the image of the heresy as illness: cf. ex. gr. 
CE 11, OVSE 70 tots aviata vooodat Thy THY TOMAY Pupudxwv MpocaroMvew Tapacxeuny ert TH 
THs MpEAEiag cxONM PEpeEt TI THs amovdij¢ dEtov; CE 1 2, Ol te ya voowders xarl HOy mpd Odvatov 
Etolnot toig Spactixwtépoig TOV Papudxwy edxdrwc mpocdiapleipovtat; CE I 4, Obtog yao tH 
bmepBadrovtt THs Kata Puxynv dppwotiac...exetvov SE Ldvov Td THY eyxelpyaw Tic Fepametac 
ExlVYCE TOV LOVOV EV TH MEPITTEVOVTI THC PIAavOpwrtiac xoul Tois aUNXaVOLS ETITOALAVTA TPdS tact. 
Only afterwards, as it will be seen (CE I 111ss), Gregory will turn to the metaphor of wrestling. 
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concedes victory to the winner, or else he is thrown three times in accor- 
dance with the rules of the competition, and thus on the verdict of the 
umpires the winner receives by triumphal proclamation the honour of 
the crown.® 


In the image of the athlete who struggles in accordance with the rules 
scholars usually find an echo of 2 Tim 2,5 (e&v dé xa KBAR TIc, ob otEpavodtat Edv 
uy voritas &Ayjoy).© But, on closer inspection, the relationship with the New 
Testament passage seems rather weak,’ because the image of the athlete and of 
the struggle is created by the Nyssen in a more complex way than in 2 Tim 2,5; 
furthermore, it has to be seen from the “agonistic” view, which deeply marks 
the structure of CE, as it will be seen.8 

Now, the image of the athlete and of the struggle in accordance with the 
rules (vouiuws) can be found at least in other three passages in the writings of 
the Nyssen: 


Ovx Eott ctepavwbhvat tiva TOV LY voLiLLws AbANTaVTA: odx dv dE yevolto 
voptrog &OAnats LN) Svtog TOO MpoomaAalovtos. El obv pn Hy 6 dvtiraros, ob8’ 


5 CEIll1,1(tr. S. G. Hall). 

6 The adjective vouiyog means “conformable to custom, to law” and as such occurs only once 
in the LXX (2 Macc 4,1). In New Testament it occurs only as an adverb (vopiwwe) in 7 Tim 1,8 
and 2 Tim 2,5, where, placed into the metaphor of fighting, means “according to the rules of 
wrestling”: see W. Gutbrod, s. v. vouijos, in Gr. Less. N. T. VIL trad. it., Brescia 1971, col. 1412f. 

7 There is a very interesting passage of Epictetus (Diatr. III 10,6—8), in which philosophy is 
compared with pankration. But there is also a difference: in this combat it is possible to 
avoid the blows, while in life ceasing of philosophize does not entail any benefit, for the 
troubles of life are precisely those things for which the philosopher practices and exercises 
himself (vex tovtov eyvpvatouny, ext todto Hoxovv). Therefore God asks him to show that 
he wrestled according to the rules, he ate what he needed, and he practiced and listened to 
the gymnasium trainer (36¢ pot anddetEw el vouiuws HOAnoac, el Eparyes dou del, ei EyvuvdoOyc, 
el To0 &Aeintov Hxovoas). Therefore, it seems plain that the phrase “competing in accordance 
with the rules” belongs to the Greek agonistic tradition and that it could easily be used with 
a metaphorical meaning (cf. ex. gr. Phil. Praem. poen. 409,5 Ot péev d8Antal TO dvtt dpetis 
avevpioxovto uy Wevoavtes THs En’ adtois xPNOTI}S EATS TodS dAEimTaAS voxLoUC), as Paul’s letter 
itself testifies. But see also J. Leemans, “God and Christ as Agonothetae in the Writings of 
Gregory of Nyssa’, SE 43 (2004) 5-31. 

8 A satisfactory interpretation concerning the problem of the structure of the CE has not yet 
been found: see Eunomius. The extant works, by R. P. Vaggione, Oxford 1987, 92f; M. Cassin, 
“Contre Eunome III: Lexégése structure-t-elle l’argumentation?”, in: M. Cassin et H. Grelier 
(ed.), Grégoire de Nysse: La Bible dans la construction de son discours, Etudes Augustiniennes, 
série Antiquité 184, Paris 2008, 72ff; Id., “Réfuter sans lasser le lecteur: pratique de la réfuta- 
tion dans le Contre Eunome de Grégoire de Nysse” StPatr 68 (2010) 71-76. 
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dv 6 otépavos Hv: viny yao xa’ Eavtiy odx Eotww, édv py } TO NTTwPEVOV. 
Odxodv mpd adtd td toEentdov THs pbaewS NuaV dywviowpeba, oldv Trvt 
AVTITOAW Sick TOV AOYLOLOV cvupTMAEKOLEVOL.Y 

... [EAatov] 6 tod wtds yivetar tAy xal xopcrtwv AVTHPLOV Kal MOVE dtvE- 
aig Kal KEPaATic patdpotng xal mpd¢ todo aywvag Tot¢ vouluws aAodar 
ouvepyeta,0 

AfAov yap ott doa TIg Puxys TAOy EoTiv, ToTAdTA KPATHLATA TOV EXIOHV 
yivetat xad’ yudv xal maraiopata, dv dv xabdmep tt uerog tio Wuyfis 6 
Aoytopds EEapPpodton mormrcnig xai eExpudCeta, el wy Tig TAPETKEVATHEVOS 
Std MEAETIS TO haparés TE Kal dxatd&mTWTOV Ev Tots TOLOUTOIS dyWaw EXUT 
xatopOwoete Sik THs vouinov dOAncEws, xabw> pyow dmdctoAcs, THY vixny 
EXUTH KATAXTWMEVOS, HTIG EOTLV TOV dywvwv TO TEAOG.U 


Taking a comprehensive view, it seems clear that Gregory is not particularly 
interested in the New Testament passage, which moreover, as we know, he does 
not quote expressly except in Inscr. (II 2).!2 Furthermore, in these three pas- 
sages the image of the fight is somehow turned inwards, i.e. used now to indi- 
cate the struggle of every man with his own unstable nature, now to explain 
the symbol of the oil, which has an useful effect on the athletes’ bodies, now 
to warn about the passions against the rational part of the soul which can pre- 
vail thanks to exercise and following the rules. In short, Gregory seems well 
informed about the practices and the rules of the fight and he knows the use- 
fulness of oil,!8 as well as the technical terms about wrestling." 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


Perf: 213,7-13. In the apparatus the editor refers to 2 Tim 2,5 as does W. Woods Callahan in 
her translation. 

Cant. 9 (274,10ff); in the apparatus the editor does not refer, as it seems correct, to 
2 Tim 2,5. 

Inscr. II 2 (73,17-24); in the apparatus the editor refers to 2 Tim 2,5 and so also R. E. Heine 
in his translation. 

On the presence of the Second Letter to Timotheus in the writings of the Nyssen see 
M. Canévet, Grégoire de Nysse et l’herméneutique biblique, Paris 1983, 221f (where Gregory’s 
interest in metaphors, particularly that of running, has been highlighted). 

See M. B. Poliakoff, Studies in the Terminology of the Greek Combat Sports, Frankfurt am M. 
1986, 8. Pseudo-Dionysius of Halicarnassus (259 U.-R.) suggests to the orator some ideas 
about the wreath of olive leaves; among others, that it is a cure for troubles (dnco¢ movwv) 
and is the most appropriate tree for those who compete (oixetdtatov Toi¢ &ywviouevots), as 
the gymnastic exercises are performed thanks to the use of olive oil (td yap yupvaoia die 
tod éhatov Stamoveitat); see the note ad l. in Pseudo-Dionigi di Alicarnasso. I discorsi per le 
feste e per igiochi, a c. di A. Manieri, Roma 2005, 130. 

The present study points out terms of the agonistic lexicon; Gregory uses them at times 
with a concrete and at time with a metaphorical meaning. On the festivals and gymnasia 
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But, let us turn to the preface of CE II, in which, unlike the other passages, 
the opponent is a named individual man. Before his third and decisive reply, 
Gregory presents two possibilities for finishing the challenge: his rival can 
either renounce wrestling and step back in front of the winner or, after being 
thrown for the third time, can be declared defeated. These are actually two 
possible ends of a struggle. The regulations of wrestling, in fact, provide that a 
wrestler was winner after the overthrowing of the opponent three times:!6 the 
verb used by Gregory (xataBAnOfjvat) is technical (xatd& tov dbAntiKdv voyov), 
as for example Pausanias’ evidence shows about the wrestler Leontiscus, 
who was skilled in overthrowing (xataBaAciv) his rivals.!” Immediately after- 
wards, in fact, Gregory again uses the same verb, this time with a clear refer- 
ence to Eunomius, who, though twice overthrown in the previous books (dis Hoy 
xataBAndeis ev tots mcAaBodat Adyots), still does not concede victory to the truth 
over the lie.'® Gregory also addresses Apollinaris with a similar expression: 7&¢ 
ev TH AVTO Toig Evavttots xataPdMetoar MTHpac!!9 

Now, the greatest expectation for a wrestler was victory dntws¢ or antwti, 
i.e. when the winner defeated the opponent without being ever thrown; and 
it is just this, at least in the first instance, which is Gregory's hope. This kind of 
ending would have had without any doubt a remarkable moral and doctrinal 
significance, by showing the clear superiority of Gregory. However, the new 


in Asia Minor during the Late Antiquity see Z. Newby, Greek Athletics in the Roman World, 
Oxford 2005, 229-271. 

15 Onxpatéw as a wrestling term cf. Pind. Ol. 8,19f "Epyw 1’ ob xata& eldog ehéyywv / ekévere 
xpatewy | meAo SoAtynpetpov Atywav mertpav; Philostr. Gymn 3Expatet dé andvtwv MdAy; 14 
TloAaicpudtwv ely ordcn eoti, SyAWoet 6 MadotpiBys xaupods Te UroTIWELEvos Kal GPELaC xxl 
LETOA Kal SWS atv TIS H PLAATTOITO } PLAUTTOLEVOL KpaTOIN. 

16 See R. Patrucco, Lo sport nella Grecia antica, Firenze 1972, 296ff; M. B. Poliakoff, Combat 
sports in the ancient world, New Haven, London 1987, p. 23ff. 

17 ~~ Cf. Paus. VI 4,3 and also Ps.-Liban. 8,493,3ff F. (about the wrestling between Heracles and 
Antaeus) Kai cupmdexopevouc eidev 6 mpdtepos xpdvoc otc deywviCouevoug KatEcxev Y TEXVY) ... 
TH dé 51 xelpe Td Tov Avtaiov get cupmAcEas xorl mieCet AaBav nol xetaBaretv dretret. Cf. 
also Plut. Quaest. conv. II 4,638d ‘H yap méAy pot Soxet tH morevew, Srtep gott SoA xeul 
xataporre Ov anatys, xexAfjobat; Per. 8,5 ““Otav” elev “eyw natabdrw maralwy, exetvos 
QVTIAEywv ws ov MEMTWKE, VIKd Kal UETamMElGel Tods dpdvtac”; Sen. Benef. V 3 Luctator ter 
abiectus perdidit palmam, non tradidit. The use of the metaphor of the third fall already 
occurs in Plato’s Euthydemus (277d), when Socrates describes a critical point in a contest: 
Euthydemus was proceeding to press the youthful Cleinias for the third fall, as if it were a 
wrestling match (é7t 16 tpitov xataBardy domep méAaoua). Cf. also Aristoph. Ach. 274f and 
Pax 896b: see R. Campagner, Lessico agonistico di Aristofane, Roma, Pisa 2001, 177f. 

18 =G.Nys., CE IIL 1. 

19 ~— Antirrh. 35,65. 
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attack of Eunomius forces the Nyssen to undertake a new work, to engage in a 
third competition; which makes clear the opponent’s foolishness, shallowness 
and lack of shrewdness. 


...emtel odv dig HOn xatafAnoels ev tots mporaBodat Adyots Ebvdoptoc odrw 
avyxwpet tH cAnPeia xata tod Peddoug evetv TH vuenTipla, GAN’ Ex TpitTOv 
TAW Kata THC evoeBEtac Sid THs Aoyoypagiag xoviletat Ev TH ouwyGet TaAat- 
ata Tod evdoug Eig Tods Une Tig amaTIS dyHvacg Exvtod Emippwoas, dva- 
yratws xal vov dv MUAY 6 TH}¢ ANPEiag Adyos TOS THY TOD tpevSous dvatpoTHV 
AVTEVELPETAL, TH vicoTtOlG Te xal dywvolEty Tig vixys dvandeis Tas EAMISa ext 
duc tH xaxoteyvia THv Tod Evavtion Maratcudtwv EevouvapovjLevoc. 

So, since Eunomius, though twice overthrown in the previous books, 
still does not concede victory to the truth over the lie, but yet again for the 
third time stirs up conflict against true religion with his book-writing, and 
exercises himself in his familiar gymnasium of the lie for his battles for 
falsehood, the word of truth must now again rise up through us to defeat 
the lie, the word which rests its hopes of winning upon the Giver of vic- 
tory and Marshal of the games, and is at the same time encouraged by its 
opponent's poor wrestling technique.?° 


With a view to the third attack Eunomius exercises himself in the palaestra of 
the lie which is familiar to him. Also in this situation Gregory evidently gets his 
terminology from an agonistic lexicon. Kovi@w, in fact, is a verb peculiar to wres- 
tling and indicates the act of covering the body with dust, which preceded the 
struggle in the palaestra.*! Lucian informs us that the athletes sprinkled them- 
selves with dust to be less slippery in the hand-to-hand struggle. Furthermore, 
the dust repels the sweat, protects the body from the wind, keeps dirt off and 
makes the skin more glossy.?? It is clear, therefore, that the competition for 
which Eunomius prepares himself will be a hand-to-hand struggle, a wrestling 


20 CE IIT 1,1. 

21 The palaestra consisted of an open-pit area with a part of the surface covered with sand 
or dust (xoviotyptov), whereas in the gymnasium there was a part with muddy ground: see 
Patrucco, Lo sport, 327ff; Poliakoff, Combat sports, 12f; Luciano. Anacarsi o sullatletica, ac. 
di P. Angeli Bernardini, Pordenone 1995, 61; Campagner, Lessico, 248-251. 

22 Cf. Luc. Anac. 29. Cf. also Philostr. Gymn. 18 Kovicac8at marniotegy tov a6Antyy ev ’Odvurig 
xat nrtodabat dveyxyn and 56 Kévig dé H pev myAwdyS ixavh dropptipo xal Evppetolov 
Sodvar tos mepittois: see J. Jiinther, Philostratos. Uber Gymnastik, Leipzig, Berlin 1909 
(= Amsterdam 1969), 230f and 3o3f. 
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bout in favour of the falsehood, in which Gregory will have to give the best of 
his ability. 

At this point it is timely to recall another passage of CE I, in which the 
Nyssen turned to the image of struggle with which to depict the attacks of the 
opponent. In the face of Eunomius who claims to have defeated Basil with 
his apology,? Gregory acknowledges that Eunomius fought (nywvic8a) with 
great intensity and vigour in this wicked competition of impiety (tov movnpov 
todtov adyava tH¢ doeBelac). Nevertheless, although Eunomius was superior 
to his comrades, he did not gain a victory over his opponents (obyi xatd& Tav 
AVTITETHYLEVWV ECYXNKEVAL TA VIYTHPIx).24 In comparison with his rivals he was 
ahead of all in the abundance of falsehood, was the best of all who in a simi- 
lar way fought against the truth (mdvtwv ta&v emt tots dpotorg xata TH¢ &ANOEias 
xovigaevwv) and as reward for his silliness he received election as bishop of 
Cyzicus by those who in this way award prizes in the competitions (apd tav 
ottws dywvobetotvtwv).25 

A comparison of these two passages reveals two points: 1) the return of the 
image of wrestling, expressed with almost the same words, shows that it runs 


23 Cf.G.Nys., CE lint. 

24 Onviytmpta, which occurs also in just quoted CE III 1,1, cf. Steph. I (85,17-19) Axovw xa év 
Toig youvinots &y@at Tovs TAEovextodvtag KATH THY Siva TPdS SAoV TOMAdxIS &MOSVOLEVOUS 
TO YOUVIKoV GTASLOV KATA TeVTWY PEpEToa TAY avTITdAWY Ta voayTHeLa and Poll. Onom. III 
143 Kal t& pév dvopatpeva dnd TOV TOMOAY Exabra dba xarotr’ dv xowds én’ duqoty xal 
VENT PLA Koll EmiyEtoa. 

25 Cf. G. Nys. CEI 13. To understand Nyssen’s preference for the image of wrestling, it is 
important to consider a passage of the Life of Gregory Thaumaturgus (19,20-20,7), where 
the saint is described as an athlete (xa8d&mep tig &8AntHS) who, having acquired the 
experience and power to face the contests (mpd¢ tovs &@Aouc), enters the stadium and 
fights with his oppontents (mpd¢ tod¢ avtimcAous xoviletat); so, having fortifed his spirit 
in the same way as athletes who sprinkle their bodies with oil (tyy puxny aAEnpdpevos), 
the saint takes part in the wrestling bouts (avttAapBavetat tov c&ywvwv). In fact, Gregory 
observes, it is necessary to speak of wrestling and competition (ayava¢g xal &@Aouc) 
regarding his priestly life, in which he defeated the enemy’s total power with faith (tv 
Tod avTIElLEvou KaTYHYwVvicato Sbvamtv). On the election of Eunomius as bishop of Cyzicus 
in Mysia cf. Bas. CE 1 2; Philost. Hz V 3; Socrat. HE IV 7; Sozom. HE IV 25,6; Theodoret. HE 
II 27,21; 29,2 and see R. P. Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus and the Nicene revolution, Oxford 
2000, 220ff; P. R. Amidon, Philostorgius: Church History, Leiden, Boston 2007, 77. After the 
Council of Constantinople, in which he defended Aetius, Eunomius managed to replace 
Eleusius on the bishop’s seat of Cyzicus. Moreover, he achieved the total rehabilitation 
of Aetius regarding the accusations which Basil of Ancyra and Eustathius of Sebaste 
had early cast at him. The awarding of Cyzicus, according to Eunomius, should show the 
victory of his Apologia. Gregory’s answer tries to display that the success of an impious 
man does not imply that he is in the right and his ideas are correct. 
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through all three books of CE and so must be from the beginning the rhetori- 
cal strategy by which Gregory meant to contradict the opponent. In this sense 
the exordium of CE II is emblematic: Our first disputes with Eunomius were 
with God’s help adequately dealt with in our previous efforts (td pev 6y TEaTA 
THY TOG Edvoutov dywvwv ixavas Yon xata Oeiav cvupaylav ev toils Podoanat 
Smvvuotat movoic).26 Now Gregory is preparing himself for the second contest 
(toig Seutépois THY &ywvwv),?” just as David against Goliath, without fearing to 
grapple with him (cuumAaxetics).28 2) Furthermore, the previously quoted pas- 
sage of CE I allows with all probability to ascribe the use of the wrestling image 
first of all to Eunomius. In fact Gregory quotes accurately the syllogism with 
which Eunomius claims that the victory of his Aetius’ apology was acknowl- 
edged: For if he says, the prize is the token and fulfilment of victory, and victory 
indicates the verdict, and the verdict certainly implies the accusation, then the 
one who awards the prize will be saying that of necessity the defence must exist.° 
But the paraphrase with which Gregory introduces just the syllogism is clearer: 
Eunomius claims that it is conceded by us that he both made his defence and won 
the action through his defence and through the trials he gained the prize of the 
victory.*° Therefore not only all CE is built as a struggle with the opponent that 
gradually found a greater and greater rhetorical coding, but also the metaphor 
itself, having, as it seems, its basis in Eunomius’ writing,?! proves Gregory’s firm 
will to fight at the same level and with the same weapons as his rival.°? 


26 =©Cf.G.Nys., CEII1. 

27. Cf. CEIl2. Cf also CE II 9 Kat viv mpdg tovs Sedtepous TaV aywvw odx dvaddvopnat; CE I 10 
él TAY NUETECWY YWVWV. 

28 Cf. CE II 4. On the verb ovpndexw cf. Poll., Onom. III 149 Ot dé maAatotat Bapetc, 
TTATIMOL... AVTEPELSOMEvol, TUUMAEKOMevol and see M. B. Poliakoff, Studies, 75-87; Lexicon 
gregorianum, bearb. von F. Mann, Band VIII, Leiden-Boston 2010, 284 (B 2). 

29 «CE 1 12 Ei yap 10 dOAov, pyot, vinns eotl yvwpiopa xal tEAos, wyvdet SE THY Sieyy H vixen, 
ouvetocryet Sé mevtws Eauth THY xatHYopIav h Shey, 6 16 dOAov S1Sod¢ cevarynxatev etvou pyoet xeul 
THY aTtoAoyiav. 

30 «= CEL 112 Xvvopodaoyetabou map’ Hua Pyot TO Kal droAEAoyHaGa xat vinHoat Sia TH &moAoyiac 
aul TO éx TAS ving KOAoV Sid TV eyWVWV xoploac Bat. 

31 Cf. Eun., Apol. 27,34-40 Avdpav yap evddEwv mAHI0¢ Evds MEvytos edaeBods odx dvtcEtov Eic 
rapaityow nap’ dAnleta SoxipaCovoy, crvaywviComeys prev edoeBelag xath Sixatov duorByv 
TOV vov bt dutyy xai Td Oavetv xépdoc Nyoupeva, &modidvtoc Sé Ta TOV dywvav dOAa tod 
TedtAa xat viv &6A08etobvtos Xpio tod, tots pev brtep dAnPetacg Movecact Thy dAnOwiv ErevBeplov 
xat Bacrgiav odpavay, Tots SE dick xoxdvotoy TAUTHY ATIAcTXO! TIUWPLoLS dmtOLPOLLTHTOUS. 

32 This seems more plausible if we consider what Gregory writes in the just quoted letter to 
his brother Peter (Epist. 29,8f): Our opponent's discourse has two distinct aims (oxorobc): to 
insult us (tag xaB’ Hua dtaBoAds) and to controvert (tTHV xatyyoptav) sound doctrine, and it 
was necessary that our discourse also range itself (dvtitoy Piva) on both fronts. But for the 
sake of clarity, and in order that the thread of the enquiries on matters of doctrine should 
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2 A Discourse without Rhetoric 


Gregory presents Eunomius who prepares the third attack as a logographos 
who yet again for the third time stirs up conflict against true religion with his 
book-writing (Sia ths Aoyoypapiacs).33 The word, which recurs in the Nyssen’s 
work with reference to both Eunomius and Apollinaris,3* has a clear negative 
meaning. To understand its significance, we have to consider one of the first 
pages of CE I. After having explained that he has been forced to reply against 
Eunomius for the good of the Church and that in the struggle he does not aim 
at a battle of discourses or an exercise in declamation (gig Aoywv duimrav H 
Oynpdtwv ertderEw),3> Gregory accuses Eunomius of being a wordy hack (tpiBwva 
doywv),36 for the time spent on his doctrine and for the effort employed in his 
work. The proof of it, according to Gregory, is that his opponent used a large 
part of his life to write his discourses (2 te tod mpocavaArdabat tH Aoyoypapla 
tabty Tio Cwhs tod cvyypapéws odx EAcytotov pépos) and that his admirers 
applaud his works excessively (xat éx tod xata macav tmepBoAnv tTods Epactas 
avtod Toi¢ MeTovnpEvots dyyaMeo0at).37 

Before returning to this passage, it is timely first to examine, amongst other 
things, two occurrences of the word Aoyoypagia in Gregory’s polemic with the 
bishop of Cyzicus. In CE II Gregory suspends his confutation for a moment 
to consider which is the most effective method to oppose him. He fears that 
all that Eunomius produced with his hazy writing is just like lumps of slime 
and jelly-fish (Sedoma wy mevta nuiv eions th Ex THs Aoyoypapias tod Edvoutov 


not be chopped up by parentheses of answers to his accusations (ta¢ Tap’ adtod StaBoAdc) we 
have perforce divided our treatment in two parts. In the first part we have devoted ourselves 
to refuting the charges leveled against us (mept thy a&modoyiav TOV Exipepouevwv Hutv 
yoxornfyyev). After that we have grappled as best we could with what he has said against 
the doctrine. Our discourse contains not only a rebuttal (cvatporyy) of their heretical views, 
but also an instruction and an exposition of our doctrines. 

33 G. Nys., CE III 1,1. 

34 See Lexicon gregorianum, bearb. von F. Mann, Band VI, Leiden-Boston 2007, 105. 

35  CEIu. About the phrase guia Adywv (cf. Med. 546) D. J. Mastronarde (Euripides. Medea, 
Cambridge 2002, 262) writes that “this quasi-metatheatrical acknowledgment by the char- 
acter of nature of the debate scene is found in other Euripidean agon-scenes” (Heracl. 116; 
Hipp. 971; Supp. 4278s; Andr. 234; Her. 1255). 

36 CET 12. Another Euripidean quotation: Bacchae 717. 

37. Cf. CEI uf and see J. L. Illanes Maestre, “Sophistica y verdad en el exordio del ‘Contra 
Eunomio’”, in: L. F. Mateo-Seco — J. L. Bastero (eds.), El “Contra Eunomio I” en la produc- 
cion literaria de Gregorio de Nisa, Pamplona 2008, 237-245. 
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Tpoxelueva pAeypate tive H xa Oarcootot mvevpopes).38 As smoke or fog thickens 
and muddies the air (xamvog  dptyAn Pabdet pev xal &evaborot tv déea) and pre- 
vents one from seeing, but at the same time they do not condense enough to be 
seized and to be held and also offer resistance to those who strike (SpdGac8at 
tov BovAduevoy xal MEptoxety Tats marcas Kal dvTitUTHoOL TH MANTTOVTL), so it 
would be possible to define this grandiose writing of Eunomius (ti¢ cepvij¢ 
tavtTyS Aoyoypagiac).29 Finally, one should note that Peter himself, bishop of 
Sebaste, answering his brother’s covering letter of CE, defines the opponent's 
writing as xevi) Aoyoypagia.4? Therefore Eunomius’ books are hazy, difficult to 
grasp, shallow, and in consequence unreliable. 

Now, to understand how the bishop of Cyzicus produces and stokes his 
hazy words, we have to turn to the just quoted passage of CE I. The many 
years employed by Eunomius to write his books show the vulgarity of the 
configurations in which he puts words together (1 mept ta cynpata Kate THY 
TOY PyLaTwY cvvOyxyv ametpoxaria), his excessive and vain diligence in such 


38 Cf. CEII338. This phrase indicates something which is inconsistent; cf. also Plat. Phil. 21¢ 
Ziv 5€ ovx dvOpwmov Blov, dAd Twos MAEKLoOVOS H TAY Som Garcttia Let’ doTpEtve Eutpuxd 
goTl OwWLaTWV. 

39 «6 Ch. G. Nys,, CE II. 338. 

40 Cf. Epist. 30,3. The use of the word Aoyoypagia with negative and polemic sense is very 
ancient in the Greek tradition: Socrates (Plat., Phaedr. 257e-258b) says that the politi- 
cians who have the highest opinion of themselves are most in love with speech-writing and 
with leaving compositions behind them (uddiota Epaat Aoyoypapiag te xal KatoAetipews 
ovyypappatwy), to judge at any rate from the fact that whenever they write a speech, they are 
so pleased with those who commend it that they add in at the beginning the names of those 
who commend them on each occasion. The writer says perhaps ‘it was resolved by the council; 
or ‘by the people; or both, and ‘so and so said, referring to his own dear self with great pom- 
posity and self-eulogy (t6 abtov dh A€ywv udra ceuvas xal eyxouicCwv 6 cvyypageds); then 
he proceeds with what he has to say, demonstrating his own wisdom (tv éavtod cogiav) to 
those commending him, sometimes making avery long composition of it (eviote M&VU LaKedv 
Tomadueos ovyypayua). If it stays written down, the author leaves the theatre delighted; but 
if it is rubbed out and he loses the chance of being a speech-writer and of being recognized 
as writer (duotpos yevytat Aoyoypagias te xal Tod dEtoc elvan cvyypagetv), he and his friends 
go into mourning (trans. C. J. Rowe). Cfr. also Plat. Phaedr. 257e Ata means THs AotSopiag 
éxdret Aoyoypdpov; Demosth. Fal. leg. 246 Aoyoypaous totvev xal copiatacs Kaddv Tod¢S 
doug xal Boiler metpwpevoc, adtdg eEereyxOyjoetat tovtoic dv Evoyoc: other passages in 
LSJ s. v. Aoyoypagos. See also J. Hesk, “The rhetoric of anti-rhetoric in Athenian oratory’, in: 
S. Goldhill — R. Osborne (eds.), Performance culture and Athenian democracy, Cambridge 
1999, 215f. 
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things (to mepittov Te Kall LaTaLOV TH MEPl TA ToLAdTA omovdHs),*! the borrowing 
of a lot of small words from certain books (moAbv yap twa cupgetdov AcEEStwv 
&x Two PiBAlwv Epavicdpevoc),4” the laborious heaping up of an immeasur- 
able number of words on few ideas (én’ dAtyotg tots voyPetow duetontov tive 
gwpEelav PYLdTwY PlrAoTOvws cvUpopraas): all this is the most laborious fatigue 
(moAvxpytov),*3 which the disciples of falsehood—those who do not discern 
what is beautiful from what is not—praise and admire.** Therefore, all the 
polemic of Gregory takes place on the rhetorical level, as it is clearer when he 
compares Eunomius with those who on the stage excite wonder using paral- 
lelisms, isocolia, words similar in sound and ending, and reproduce in speech 
the sound of cymbals by the rhythm of small words like castanets (Gomep Tis 
Tay ent oxnvig Gavpatorotobvtwy Sid TaparnAwy xat icoxwrAwv dpLolopwvwrv 
TE Mal dUOLoxaTAAnXTWV PyLaTwy oidv TloL xpoTdAoIs TA TOV AcEELSiwv PubLA 
StoxvpBaArt@wv tov Adyov): such are the modulations of their prefaces, idle and 
weak Sotadean verses (t& év Tpootmiorg wdtOd Tepetiopata, TA BAaKwWon THdTE Kat 
Tapatefpuppeva owtd&deta),45 which cannot be recited in a composed way, but 
by stamping feet, clicking fingers and singing in time.*® 


41 Cf. Greg, Nyss., CE 113. 

42 Cf. CE 1 14. In his apparatus (26) Jaeger observes: Atticistarum lexica intellige. Cf. Tul. 
C. Eracl. 218 C Mopgottat yap mug xal cynuatiZetar apd TOV yy Teopepoueve eixy yd 
WOTLEP XYELUAPPOUS EAXOVTWY TUPHPETOUS PydTwV Ex THC TELOSov. On Atticism see G. Kennedy, 
The art of persuasion in Greece, Princeton 1963, 330ff. 

43 This is a term occurring in Homer (Il. VI 48; XI 379; XII 133; Od. IV 718), as Jaeger noted, 
which with the other literary quotations brings out the emptiness of the Eunomius’ work: 
see Gregorio di Nissa. Teologia trinitaria, a c. di C. Moreschini, Milano 1994, 142. 

44 CEG Nys., CEligf. 

45  Sotadean verses were considered limp and obscene, but easily sung: see B. Gentili — 
L. Lomiento, Metrics and Rhythmics. History of Poetic Forms in Ancient Greece, Pisa, Roma 
2008, 177 and also M. Bettini, “A proposito dei versi sotadei, greci e romani: con alcuni 
capitoli dianalisimetrica lineare’, Mat. Disc. Anal. Test. Cl. 9 (1982) 59-105. Also Arius’ Thalia 
was written in Sotadean metre, with the aim of giving a large circulation to the doctrines 
there exposed, and therefore was often criticized: see W. J. W. Koster, “De Arii et Eunomii 
sotadeis’, Mnemosyne 16 (1963) 135-141; D. Wyss, “La Thalia di Ario”, Dioniso 37 (1963) 
241-254; A. Pardini, “Citazioni letterali della “Thaleia” in Atanasio, Ar. 1,5-6”, Orpheus 12 
(1991) 411-428; R. Pretagostini, “Sotade e i Sotadea tramandati da Stobeo’, in: La letteratura 
pseudoepigrafa nella cultura greca e romana, Napoli 2000, 275-289. 

46 Cf. G. Nys., CE I 16f. Jaeger notes the criticism against the Asianic style and refers to 
Theon (Progymn. 71 Patillon), who disapproves of the use of metric and rhythmic expres- 
sions which occur among other in the Asianic orators. On Asianism see U. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf, “Asianismus und Atticismus”, Hermes 35 (1900) 1-52 and G. Kennedy, The 
Art of Persuasion, 301ff. On the yétpov as term of the rhetorical polemic, see C. Crimi, 
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Above, it is easier to understand Gregory’s declaration that he had not pre- 


pared a rhetorical speech for the struggle: 


‘Oporoyotpev yao dveriacybvtws nels pte tid Adyov Sid PytopiKhs 
TEONYHEVOV Ent Tobs dyHvacs mapeoxevdobat pyte Seworjta Stadynxtinhs 
ayxwotas cig oupuayiav xatd THV dvtitetaypevwrv MeoPdMeIat, H xal TH 
dANPErav ToAMAduts cig Umdvoiav Peddouc emt TAV arelpwv dvtipediotyaw. 

We are not ashamed to confess that we have neither prepared a case 
sharpened with rhetoric for the combat, nor offered cunning dialectical 
logic-chopping to help us against the opposition, something which for 
the inexperienced often exposes even truth to the suspicion of 
falsehood.*” 


In this situation too, the words used by Gregory for the rhetorical profession 


are pregnant and recall a web of literary allusions. Beyond the agonistic lexi- 
con (Em tovs eyAvac Tapecxevdcbat, MeoPdMAecGar),48 repeatedly present in the 
preface, the phrase Adyog teOyypevoc brings to mind the te@yypuevoug Adyous 
mentioned by Oceanus in Prometheus.49 Moreover, Gregory uses the same 


verb to warn the faithful against Apollinaris’ new doctrine which is a mouth 
ready to bite with sharp teeth (10 otdpa TeOyypevov Tos THs Katvotoptac ddobat).5° 
If on the one hand the Nyssen professes not to use rhetoric as a sharp weapon, 


evidently in contrast with the practices of his opponent, on the other hand he 


declares that he renounces cunning dialectical logic-chopping too. These are 


47 


48 


49 


50 


“Tl problema delle ‘false quantities’ di Gregorio Nazianzeno alla luce della tradizione 
manoscritta di un carme: [2,10 de virtute’, Sic. Gymn. n. s. 25/1 (1972), 1-26, 23; Id., 
“Nazianzenica XVIII Le donne di Massimo il Cinico’, Sileno 38 (2012), 265-271, 26off. 

CE Ill 1,2. Cf. CE Il 4 AW edpev Huds ex ths tod xvpiov noipvys adtocyedioug moAcuiotac 
Tovs pyte pabdvtag Aoyouayety pte Gyulav to py MeLaOyxevon vouiGovtas iStwtucdv te 
xa cypotxiZovta Tov Adyov THs dAnPelas xa’ adtod opevdovyoavtac; II g Ate todto xa THY 
TeWTHY TOD Adyou pdyyv EvVOapaHs dméoTHV, Ex Tod Molevixod xaddlov, TouTETTIV EX THY 
EXKANTIATTINOY Soy LaTwV, TOUS dxaTATKEvOUS TOUTOUC Kal adTOPUETS Adyous Eig dvactPOTY THS 
Pracgpyptas dpetc xoul ovdeptdtc Tijc Ex THv EEwlev Adywv OmAtcews Emi TOv dyava mpocden Vets, 
xat vOv MPO TOUS SeUTEpOUS THY aywVwV obx dvadvOLLELL. 

IIpoBoAn indicates one of the first moments of the combat in the pankration, wrestling 
and boxing, i.e. the initial inclination of the athlete who searches for the best movement: 
see Patrucco, Lo sport, 313; Poliakoff, Studies, 167. 

Cf. Aeschyl., Prom. 3: Oceanus invites Promethaeus to know himself (yiyvwoxe cavtov) 
and to change attitude, for he will throw strong and sharp words (teaxeic xat te8yyLevous 
Adyous plipetc) and there is a risk that Zeus hears them; cf. also Aeschyl. Sept. 715. 

Cf. G. Nys., Antirrh. 133. 
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notions peculiar to rhetorical treatises. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in fact, crit- 
icizes the style of Iphicrates, because he gives proof not of rhetorical sharpness 
(eytopixynv ayxtvoiev), but of military arrogance and bragging.*! A short time 
later, he states that Lysias’ style is not biting (m1xpdv), vehement (Sewov) and 
terrible (goBepdv). Now, Sewotyg was characteristic of the style which above all 
was appropriated to debate and the verbal agon of which Demosthenes was 
considered the leading exponent.* Finally the Nyssen states that he renounces 
the dialectical cleverness which Eunomius’ writing oozed with. To give a few 
examples on this subject:5* in CE II Gregory says that his discourse receives 
confirmation from every point of view, though it has not been technically con- 
structed according to the forms of dialectic (ei xal wn teyvucdds Kata oxHATO 
THS StoxAextixf¢);5+ again in the same book the bishop of Cyzicus is presented 
as one who looks for truth with the art of dialectical shrewdness (tH téxvy THs 
Starextinis cyxwvoias), inserting with a trick in Gregory's discourse whatever 
he wanted, he contradicts himself and turns himself round (éavt@ udyetat xa 
avatperet), without touching on Gregory’s speeches;°* in CE III just for once 
the wise logographos (6 cogo¢ Aoyoypdqos) lays his famous dialectical art to rest 
(tHv ToAVEptANTOV ExvTOD StaxAexTIKHV), before proving what he is searching for.5® 

At this point the strategy of the bishop of Nyssa appears clearer. He does not 
renounce an elegant and polished style, as it is evident from his own writing, 
but strongly opposes the hazy and treacherous writing of a rival who does not 
search for the truth.5’ What on first sight can be Eunomius’ point of strength, 
ice. rhetorical skill, is actually the reason for his defeat. Therefore Gregory sets 
the opponent’s speech out in front of his readers, so that it is evident to all 
that Eunomius’ own work becomes for his opponents the means for his own over- 
throw (ws 8 dv podtota yevorto m&ot ShAov ott adtds tod Edvopttov 6 movog tij¢ 


51 Cf. Dion. Halic., Lys. 19,9. 

52 See L. Pernot, La rhétorique de léloge dans le monde gréco-romain, Etudes augustiniennes, 
série Antiquité 137-138, Paris 1993, I, 371-380. 

53 See E. Vandenbussche, “La part de la dialectique dans la théologie d’Eunomius ‘le 


” 


technologue”, RHE 40 (1944/45), 47-72; Lexicon gregorianum, bearb. von F. Mann, Band 
II, Leiden-Boston-K6ln 2000, 32o0f. 

54 Cf. G. Nys., CE I 281. 

55 Cf. CE II 512. On dvatpénw cf. Poll., Onom. II 155 "Ayyew, otpége, amcyetv, Avyilew, 
cynvpilew, pdooew, avatperet, Dnooxeilev, xal mAcyidCew dé xal xAtraxtZew MarkatoLaTwV 
ovopato.. 

56 Cf.G.Nys., CE III 2,92. 

57 See F. Mann, “Gregor, Rhetor et Pastor. Interpretation des Proobmiums der Schrift Gregors 
von Nyssa De infantibus praemature abreptis’, VigChr 31 (1977) 126-147. 
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(Stag dvatponis LAY tots mpoomaAatovar yivetat).58 It is a polemic strategy well 
attested at the end of the fourth century, as I have shown with regard to the 
Macarius of Magnes’ Apocryticus, in which the pagan, depicted as a very skilful 
orator, is ridiculed and discredited for his pompous and magniloquent, but at 
the same time shallow and inconclusive, eloquence.®9 


3 Image and Truth 


With these preliminary remarks, the speech of Eunomius loses any claim to 
credibility and becomes before the eyes of all an idol of a speech: 


Adbté rpodhow tols évtvyyxavovat tod Adyou Td ElSwAov (odtw yap ofuat xorjvat 
tov dew THS dAnOelas dvoudZecbat Adyov): BoaBevtal de Sixctot TH¢ vouiLou 
TOV Adywv ABANTEWS yevotabe TdvTES Ol TOIS TOVOIG NUM EvtvYXavovTES Kal 
Dewpodvtes THY ytvopevyy vOv Tod NUETEpoU Adyou POS avTinaAOV GULLTAOKHY, 
wg dv Sta THS Sixotlag bwav Emixpicews dvoxnpvyxOein Mavtl TH THS ExxAnatas 
Dedtpw tig edoeBelacg 6 Adyos, avavtaywvioTtov AaBov Tapa Tat KATA THS 
doePelag To xpdTOS, Std TOLaY THV TOD EyOPOd MIMpcTwWY TH celbarel oTEDavH 
TOV TWCOMEVWV KAMAWIELCOLEVOS. 

I will put forward to the reader the idol of his word (for so, I think, the 
word which diverges from the truth should be described); you must be 
honest judges of the fair conduct of the verbal competition, all of you 
who encounter our labours and watch the struggle our word has with its 
antagonist, so that by your just verdict the word of orthodoxy may be 
announced to the whole arena of the Church, as having won undisputed 
mastery over impiety in the eyes of all, graced with the unfading wreath 
of victors for three throws of its rival.° 


58 Cf CEI 1,3. On npoonadaiw cf. Poll. Onom. Ul 149 HdAy xai mararotys xa morouctix0<, 
TOACITUATA ToAatsTIKaS, igdmaroc, avtinaroc, TUyKEXANPWLMEVOS, TUAAXwWV, EpEdpoc, 
TroActew, Stamaraterv, xataToaratery, TPoTTAAatELv. 

59 See A. Capone, “The narrative sections of Macarius Magnes’ Apocriticus’, in: A. Capone 
(ed.), Lessico, argomentazioni e strutture retoriche della polemica di eta cristiana (III-IV 
sec.), Turnhout 2012, 253-270. 

60 = CEI 1,3. 
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Now combat is starting and two speeches wrestle and are locked in contest. 
Therefore, as it happens in wrestling,® it is the turn of the judges to return a 
verdict and indeed Gregory finishes the preface with an appeal to just judges. 
At this moment it is timely to recall a passage of the Protagoras, in which 
Socrates threatens to go away, since the other speakers are not respecting 
the rules of dialogue, which require them to give short speeches in order not 
to overwhelm the interlocutor: he in fact claims that he is not able to com- 
pose long discourses unlike Protagoras. For this reason the other characters 
ask Socrates to choose a judge who moderates the length of the speeches, but 
Socrates refuses, as he finds it shameful to elect an arbiter of the discussion 
(aicypov etn BoaBevtyy eAecat tHv Adywv) and considers that everyone must 
be judge of the conversation.®? Therefore, Gregory too, like a new Socrates, is 
not satisfied by the verdict of only one judge, but looks for the assent of all his 
readers.®+ 

The parallel between Socratic and Gregorian discourse on one hand and 
that of Eunomius and the Sophists on the other hand seems clearer, if we con- 
sider the phrase 16 efSwAov tod Adyov. In Plato’s Sophist the technique of the 
sophist is said to be gavtactixy and he himself is called etSwAomotds. Now an 
image (eiSwAov) is something similar to the model, but is not real and so is 
not true (TO mpd¢ TAANOWOV a~wLolwuEevov EtEpov ToLlodtov). Consequently the 
technique of the sophist can be defined as deceptive (anatytixy) and his 


61 On dvtinadov cf. Sud. s. v. dvtimodov: Tein onuatvet- TO evorvtiov xat TO icdmoAov ual TO 
igdatpogov. od yap €& avtindAov Tic Suvdiews 6 deywv gota. Cf. also Greg. Nyss. Inscr. 2,2’Enel 
ody TéAog Travtdg dyAvos h vin yivetat, mpd Hv PAEmovtes ol Mpd¢ TOvs a&yAvac &nodvdpeEvot 
THS AAnTEWS Amtovtat, Soxet pot dia tod TéAous d Adyos ex Boayelac Pwvijc emeyelpetv eic 
TECGvLLav TOdS Sik THV dpETOv AOAoDVTAS Ev TH OTASIW TOD Biov, we dv Eig TO TEAOS BAEMOVTES, 
dre éotly H vdey, TH TOV otepdvw EATIdL Tov Ev Tots dOAoIS Movov EmtxovgiColev. “Onep dy 
xa vdv ev tots dy@ow dpduev ywopevov. Mpodeucvbuevocg yap totg mpdoc a&AAHAouS Ev Tots 
TTASLOLS TULMAEKOLEVOIS TTEPAVOS ETLPOWVVUGL UAMov avTAV THY UIE TH}¢ viKs gTOVdHV, TAY 
ywopever adtots Sid tig cupmAoxfc move bd THs EAmiGopevys EvSoElas exxrentouevwv. Méat 
Tolvuv YvEwyLEvov Tod atadiov mMpdc KBAnaw (atddiov SE 6 xoIvos THV avVoownwv Bios EoTiv), 
ev @ elg dvtimards éotw fh xarxla moAutpdmws Tots SoAEpots naAalcpact xataywviCopevy TOdS 
TeoaTtahatovtac, Sia Tobto 6 dyabdc TAV poxdv madotpiBys mpodetxvuct got THV Spwtwv TO 
TEAOG Kall TOV EX TOV TTEPAVWY KOTLOV Kal THY Ertl TH Vdey ceveipeyatv- tva MPd< Exetvo BAEmwV TO 
TEAOG TO VIKCOTOIL® cEUTOV EmtepEldyc xal Td Emivixtov MNPLYLA TEAVTO TapacKEvdCy<. 

62 The judge had a very important position in wrestling, as he could both decide the match 
and stop the combat, awarding the victory to one of the opponents on the ground of their 
evident superiority: see R. Patrucco, Lo sport, 300. 

63 ~~ Cf. Plat., Prot. 338b-e. 

64 One should note that in Gregory of Nyssa’s works the substantive Bpafevtys occurs only 
in the preface of CE III; for the verb BapBévw cf. G. Nys., Thaum. 31,4. 
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discourse false (Adyos evdy¢), when it affirms that things which are, are not, or 
that things which are not, are.®° 

On closer inspection, the Platonic echoes, which we have just noted with 
regard to similarities in vocabulary, in fact permeate all the entire pref- 
ace of CE III: Eunomius is the head of the lie, he fights for falsehood, he is 
the author of sophistic speeches, which covered by beautiful words deny the 
truth and indeed change the truth itself into falsehood (thy dAnPetav moMdxts 
gig Dmdvolav tpevdoug Ent TAV dmelowv dvtireOlotyow). At once one recalls the 
words of Gorgias, who considered the rhetorician superior to the doctor, since 
he was able to persuade a sick person, although he recommended using the 
rhetoric like every other agonistic technique.®° Therefore the metaphor of the 
fight, which opens and closes the preface as a frame, becomes gradually richer 
in meaning: the rules which discipline the challenge between Eunomius and 
Gregory are not those of sport any more, but those of rhetoric which arbitrate 
the discussion between the discourse of truth and the speech of falsehood. 


65 Cf. Plat., Soph. 239c-241a. See also F. M. Cornford, Plato’s Theory of knowledge, London 
1967, 209ff and cf. Socrates’ long speech on rhetoric defined as an image of politics in 
Gorg. 463ff: see E. R. Dodds, Plato, Gorgias, Oxford 1959, 226f. 

66 = Cf. Plat., Gorg. 456b-—c TloMdxic yap Hoy Eywye peta tod dderAqod nat uEeta TOV dAwv lated 
cigeAOav Tapativa TAY KALVOVTWY ODXI EVEAOVTA I] PAPLAKOV MlEtv H TeLEtV H Kado MApACYXEtV 
TH late@, od Suvapevov Tod tatpod metot, eyw eeioa, ode dA TExvY H TH ONTopIKY... Act 
LEVTOL, @ LOKPATES, TH PNTOPLKY XPHoOa Worep TH dy ndoy dywvie. xal yap TH AY cywvia 
ov tobtov évexa Set mpdc &mavtas xpHTGo dvOewmouc. 


Uncreated and Created: Proverbs 8 and 
Contra Eunomium III 1 as the Background to 


Gregory’s Interpretation of the Tabernacle in 
Life of Moses 11 173-7 


Ann Conway-Jones 


Introduction! 


According to the book of Exodus, Moses ascends into the darkness of Mount 
Sinai, where he is shown the model (n712N / napdderypya) of the tabernacle 
(yawn / cxynvy) which the Israelites are to build. In Hellenistic times it became 
widely assumed that this ‘model’ was the heavenly tabernacle—God’s dwell- 
ing place. Such an interpretation can be seen in Wisdom 9,8 or Hebrews 8-10. 
In Life of Moses, Gregory tentatively interprets the heavenly and earthly taber- 
nacles as types of the pre-existent and incarnate Christ: 


What then is that tabernacle not made with hands which was shown to 
Moses on the mountain and to which he was commanded to look as to an 
archetype so that he might reproduce ina handmade structure that marvel 
not made with hands? ... It seems good to me to leave the precise mean- 
ing of these things to those who have by the Spirit the power to search the 
depths of God, to someone who may be able, as the Apostle says, to speak 
about mysterious things.” We shall leave what we say conjecturally and 
by supposition on the thought at hand to the judgment of our readers. 
Their critical intelligence must decide whether it should be rejected or 
accepted. Taking a hint from what has been said by Paul, who partially 
uncovered the mystery of these things, we say that Moses was earlier 


1 I would like to thank the Arts and Humanities Research Council (AHRC), who funded my 
PhD research, out of which this paper arose. 

2 Gregory often uses 1 Cor 2,10 to justify his allegorical interpretation of scripture, as did Origen 
before him (for details see R. E. Heine, “Gregory of Nyssa’s Apology for Allegory’, VigChr 38 
(1984) 360-370). He also does so, for example, in CE III 1 42. The following two sentences, 
however, carry a different tone. They suggest that Gregory is about to say something not well 
established, and which may be controversial. 
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instructed by a type in the mystery of the tabernacle which encompasses 
the universe. This tabernacle would be Christ who is the power and wis- 
dom of God.. 3 


This, according to Daniélou, is “une vue personnelle de Grégoire, comme il le 
dit lui-méme”* There are precedents for the tabernacle being interpreted as a 
type of the church,° and for particular elements within it to be seen as symbols 
of Christ,® but not for the heavenly tabernacle as a whole to be construed as a 
type of Christ. Where, therefore, did Gregory get the idea from? 


Proverbs 8 in Contra Eunomium Il 1 


Gregory offers 1 Cor 1,24 (“Christ who is the power and wisdom of God”) as the 
proof text for his tabernacle interpretation. He continues: 


(Christ) in his own nature was not made with hands, yet capable of 
being made when it became necessary for this tabernacle to be erected 
among us. Thus, the same tabernacle is in a way both unfashioned and 
fashioned, uncreated in pre-existence but created in having received this 
material composition.” 


The key to this statement is Proverbs 8, as interpreted in Contra Eunomium M11. 
Proverbs 8,22, in its LXX translation, implies that wisdom was created: 


The Lord created (éxticév) me as the beginning of his ways, for the sake 
of his works.® 


3 De vita Moysis Il 170, 173, 174. All translations of Life of Moses are taken from A. J. Malherbe — 
E. Ferguson, Gregory of Nyssa: The Life of Moses, cws, New York 1978. The text can be found 
inJ. Daniélou, Grégoire de Nysse: La Vie de Moise, ou Traité de la perfection en matiére de vertu, 
SC ibis, Paris 2000 (3rd ed.). 

4 Daniélou, Grégoire de Nysse: La Vie de Moise, 221, n.1. 

5 See Origen, Homiliae in Exodum 1X 3, Homiliae in Numeros V 3; and Methodius, Symposium V 
7-8. 

6 See Clement of Alexandria, Stromata V 35, where the golden candlestick is said to be a sign of 
Christ. 

7 Moys. 11174. 

8 Translations of the LXX are taken from A. Pietersma — B. G. Wright, A New English Translation 
of the Septuagint, Oxford 2007. 
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This was exploited by the Arians: 


Because this saying is uttered by Wisdom, and the Lord is called Wisdom 
by great Paul (1 Cor 1,24), they advance this verse as meaning that the 
Only-begotten God himself, speaking as Wisdom, confesses that he was 
created by the Maker of all things.° 


Gregory counters their arguments in Contra Eunomium I, Contra Eunomium 
II 1, and again in Refutation of the Confession of Faith of Eunomius.!° In the 
Refutation he mentions translations which read ‘acquired’ (€xtyowto) rather 
than ‘created’ (éxtioe);" but says that he is happy to stick with “the reading 
which prevails in the Churches” because: 


He Who for our sakes became like as we are, was in the last days truly 
created,—He Who in the beginning being Word and God afterwards 
became Flesh and Man.!2 


The verb, according to Gregory, refers to the incarnation. As he says in Contra 
Eunomium Il, “the phrase, ‘created me, is not spoken by the one who is purely 
divine, but. . . by the one combined in the Economy with our created nature’.!3 

In the course of his long, somewhat convoluted, argument in CEIII1, Gregory 
compares Proverbs with the Gospel of John. He says that they display the same 
structure, talking first of the pre-existent Christ’s role in creation, and then of 
the incarnation: 


9 CE III 1 21 (GNO II 11,4-8; tr. Hall). For the early history of the debates around Proverbs 
8,22—25, see S. Parvis, “Christology in the Early Arian Controversy: The Exegetical War”, in: 
A. T. Lincoln — A. Paddison (eds.), Christology and Scripture: Interdisciplinary Perspectives, 
London 2007, 120-137. She sets out the arguments of Arius, Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
Asterius the Sophist and Marcellus of Ancyra. The relationship between Gregory’s argu- 
ment and those earlier debates is explored in M. J. Van Parys, “Exégése et théologie trini- 
taire: Prov. 8,22 chez les Peres Cappadociens’, Irénikon 43 (1970) 362-379 and “Exégése et 
théologie dans les livres contre Eunome de Grégoire de Nysse: Textes scripturaires contro- 
versés et élaboration théologique’”, in: M. Harl (ed.), Ecriture et culture philosophique dans 
la pensée de Grégoire de Nysse (Chevetogne 22-26 septembre 1969), Leiden 1971, 169-196. 

10 = CE 298-305 (GNO I 14-117), CE II 1 21-65 (GNO II 10-27), Ref: 10-113 (GNO II 358-360). 

11 ~—*Ref. 10 (GNO II. 358,13-15). Gregory is not specific about the “more ancient copies” which 
he has seen; but Eusebius (De ecclesiastica theologia III 2 15; GCs XIV 142) refers to Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion, all of which use éxtjato rather than éxtice. 

12 ~—- Ref. 111 (GNO II. 358; tr. NPNF? V 117), cf. CE1 299 (GNO I115). 

13 ~—- CETII150 (GNo II 21; tr. Hall). 
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It is... possible to see Solomon... presenting the whole mystery of the 
Economy. He speaks earlier of the pre-temporal power and activity of 
Wisdom, when in a way he agrees even verbally with the Evangelist. Just 
as John in comprehensive language proclaims him Cause and Designer 
of all things (Jo 1,3), so Solomon says that every single thing in the uni- 
verse was made by him. He says, “By Wisdom God laid the foundations 
of the earth, by intelligence prepared the heavens” (Prov 3,19) ... Having 
presented these and similar matters he brings in also the doctrine of the 
human Economy, why the Word became flesh.!+ 


In Life of Moses he detects the same two-fold structure in the tabernacle nar- 
rative of Exodus. 


After Proverbs 8,22 come verses 23-5: 


Before the present age (po tod ai&voc) he founded me (e8epedtwaev pe), 
in the beginning (év dey). Before he made the earth and before he made 
the depths, before he brought forth the springs of the waters, before the 
mountains were established and before the hills, he begets me (yevvé pe). 


Athanasius and Gregory of Nazianzus, like Gregory of Nyssa, relate the verb 
‘created’ in 8,22 to the incarnation; they then interpret the verb ‘beget’ in 8,25 


as referring to “the primal and less comprehensible” generation.!5 Gregory 


of Nyssa, however, argues that after Solomon prophesies the incarnation he 


moves on to the transformation that it brings to humanity:!© 


14 
15 


16 


CE Ill 1 46-48 (GNO II 19-20; tr. Hall). 

Gregory of Nazianzus, Oration 30,2 (tr. F. W. Norris, Faith Gives Fullness to Reasoning: 
The Five Theological Orations of Gregory Nazianzen, SVigChr 13, Leiden 1991, 263). For 
Athanasius see De decretis 13-14; Orationes contra Arianos II 56, 57, 60, 61. Details of 
Athanasius’ interpretation can be found in A.L. Clayton, The Orthodox Recovery of a 
Heretical Proof-Text: Athanasius of Alexandria’s Interpretation of Proverbs 8:22-30 in 
Conflict with the Arians, PhD thesis, Southern Methodist University 1988. Although 
Athanasius produced two distinct exegeses of Proverbs 8,22ff, in both he “read v. 25 as 
a statement about the inner life of God” (Clayton, The Orthodox Recovery of a Heretical 
Proof-Text, 287). 

It was Marcellus of Ancyra who first suggested that ‘created’ referred to the incarnation. 
He related the whole of Proverbs 8,22—25 to the salvific work of Jesus and the life of the 
Church, producing allegorical interpretations of ‘earth’, ‘depths’, ‘springs’ and ‘moun- 
tains’. See S. Parvis, “Td tivwv dea Pnuwata Geodoyei?’: The Exegetical Relationship between 
Athanasius’ Orationes Contra Arianos I-III and Marcellus of Ancyra’s Contra Asterium’, in: 
L. Difommaso — L. Turcescu (eds.), The Reception and Interpretation of the Bible in Late 
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The divine scripture figuratively calls (the manifold gifts of the Holy 
Spirit), by a kind of naturally fitting signification, mountains and hills, 
calling righteousness the mountains of God, and naming his judgments 
‘deeps’, and ‘earth’ that which is sown by the Word and produces the plen- 
tiful harvest (Mk 4.8 par.)...So in order that these things may happen 
among us, the Designer of these things must be born (yew $yvat) in us.” 


The verb ‘beget’ refers to Christ’s birth in us. Gregory's tabernacle interpreta- 
tion in Life of Moses also follows this structure: the heavenly tabernacle as the 
pre-existent Christ; the earthly tabernacle as the incarnation and the body of 
Christ (i.e. the church); the priestly garments as the transformed life of virtue. 
There, since Exodus provides his biblical foundation, virtue is symbolised not 
by mountains, hills, and depths, but by the robe, ephod, breast-piece and other 
vestments. The blue robe of the high priest, for example, represents the airy 
spiritual life, in the same way as do the winds of Proverbs 8,27.'8 


Wisdom and the Tabernacle 


There is more to the relationship between the tabernacle and wisdom than the 
same two-fold structure. Gregory is drawing on longstanding traditions. The 
idea of wisdom dwelling on earth in a tent/tabernacle can be found in Sirach 
24, itself a meditation on Proverbs 8: 


Then the creator of all commanded me, 

and he who created me (wisdom) put down my tent (tv axyvijv pov) 
and said, “Encamp (xataoxyvwoov) in Iakob, 

and in Israel let your inheritance be’. 

Before the age, from the beginning, he created me, 

and until the age I will never fail. 


Antiquity: Proceedings of the Montréal Colloquium in Honour of Charles Kannengiesser, 
n-13 October 2006, Leiden 2008, 337-367, 354-356; and fragments 23-46 in M. Vinzent, 
Markell von Ankyra: Die Fragmente; Der Brief an Julius von Rom, SVigChr 39, Leiden 1997, 
24-41. Gregory ignored Athanasius’ reworking, and went back to Marcellus’ outline. But 
he produced different allegorical interpretations. Cassin suggests that Gregory took note 
of the criticisms levelled at Marcellus by Eusebius of Caesarea. See M. Cassin, Lécriture 
de la polémique a la fin du IV® siécle: Grégoire de Nysse, Contre Eunome III, PhD thesis, 
Université Paris IV — Sorbonne 2009, 346-347. 

17. ~—-CETII156 (GNo II 23; tr. Hall). 

18 = Moys. Il 191; CE III 159 (GNO I 25). 
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In a holy tent (év oxyvij cyte) I ministered before him, 
and thus in Sion I was firmly set.!9 


Philo describes the tabernacle as God’s dwelling place, and therefore as wis- 
dom, for “wisdom is the court and palace of the All-ruler, the sole Monarch, 
the Sovereign Lord”.2° 

In his justification for applying the name ‘tabernacle’ to Christ, Gregory says, 
“For there is one thing out of all others which both existed before the ages 
and came into being at the end of the ages”! This alludes to John 1,1-18 and 
Colossians 1,15-20, texts which have appropriated Jewish wisdom traditions.?? 
They also lie behind the phrase “who encompasses (meptéywv) everything in 
himself”, variations on which are repeated three times in Life of Moses II 173- 
179.73 Gregory refers to the same passages in his discussion of Proverbs 8,22 in 
Contra Eunomium |.2* There he simply uses them to prove that Christ is not a 
creature. In Life of Moses he creates a complex web of allusions, linking Christ 
with the tabernacle in three ways: 1) as the agent/pattern of creation, 2) as the 
dwelling of the fullness of God, and 3) as present on earth. All three characte- 
risations of wisdom/Christ are to be found in CE III 1. In Life of Moses Gregory 
adds the connection to the tabernacle. 


1 Wisdom/Christ/the Tabernacle as Agent/Pattern of Creation 

The reflections on Christ in Colossians 1,15-20 and John 1,1-18 seem to have 
linked the ‘beginning’ in Proverbs 8,22 with the ‘beginning’ in Genesis 1,1, so as 
to make wisdom/Christ the agent of creation: through wisdom God created 
the heavens and the earth. Alexander argues that although Hellenistic Jewish 
works, such as Wisdom, Ben Sira and Philo, came close to doing so, Colossians 
was the first text to make this exegetical move.?° Colossians combines this 


19 ~—- Sirach 24,810. 

20 De congressu eruditionis gratia 116. Translations of Philo are taken from F. H. Colson — 
G. H. Whitaker — R. Marcus, Philo in Ten Volumes (and Two Supplementary Volumes), 
London 1929-1962. 

21 Moys. 11175. 

22 Barrett, for example, states, “Col. 1.15—20 shows as clearly as does John 1.1-18 the use of lan- 
guage drawn from Jewish speculations about Wisdom” (C. K. Barrett, The Gospel accord- 
ing to St John, London? 1978, 154). 

23 Moys. 11174, 175, 177. 

24  CEI1301-302 (GNO I 15-116). 

25 P.S. Alexander, “In the Beginning’: Rabbinic and Patristic Exegesis of Genesis 1:1’, in: 
E. Grypeou — H. Spurling (eds.), The Exegetical Encounter between Jews and Christians in 
Late Antiquity, Leiden 2009, 1-29, 23. 
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idea of Christ as the agent of creation with Christ as the continuing sum and 
foundation of creation: “in him all things hold together (t& mévta ev abt cvve- 
otyxev)’.26 This echoes Wisdom 1,7: “that which holds all things together (16 
auvexov ta Mévta)”. For Philo, the tabernacle is a microcosm of creation.?” He 
interprets the Genesis creation narrative using the concept of a mapdderypa: 


When (God) willed to create this visible world He first fully formed 
the intelligible world, in order that He might have the use of a pattern 
(mapadetypatt) wholly God-like and incorporeal in producing the mate- 
rial world. ..28 


In Questions on Exodus he implies that the napddetya of the tabernacle, seen 
by Moses, was this pattern for creation: 


For it was indeed proper and fitting to reveal to an intelligent man the 
forms of intelligible things and the measure of all things in accordance 
with which the world was made.?9 


Gregory, therefore, has inherited a variety of traditions in which the taberna- 
cle, wisdom, and Christ are the agents/patterns/foundations of creation. In Life 
of Moses it makes sense to refer to Christ as “the power which encompasses the 
universe (1) Teplextvay Tv dvtwv Sbvayic)” and “the common protector of all 
(y xown Tod mavtos oxény)” in the context of the heavenly tabernacle because it 
is the function of a tent to enclose and protect.3° 

The phrase “who encompasses (7eptéywv) everything in himself” also has 
theological implications. One of the ways in which Philo expresses God’s 
transcendence is with the phrase ‘enclosing, not enclosed’ (nepiéywv, od 
Teplexoevos ).3! Gregory goes further than Philo, and uses this formula to argue 
for the incomprehensibility and infinity of God.3? In the context of Moses’ 
request to see God (Ex 33,18), he says: 


26 = Col1,17. 

27 + Devita Mosis II 81-108; QE 83-85. 

28 De opificio mundi 16. 

29 = QE 52, cf. 82. 

30 =©Moys. I. 177. 

31 ‘See, for example, Legum allegoriae I 44, or De somniis I 63. 

32  Foradiscussion of this formula, and its bearing on the infinity of God, see W. R. Schoedel, 
“Enclosing, not Enclosed: The Early Christian Doctrine of God’, in: W. R. Schoedel — 
R.L. Wilken (eds.), Early Christian Literature and the Classical Intellectual Tradition: In 
Honorem Robert M. Grant, Paris 1979, 75-86. 
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(Moses) learns from what was said that the Divine is by its very nature 
infinite, enclosed (meptetpyouevov) by no boundary.... Since what 
is encompassed (mepteyouevov) is certainly less than what encom- 
passes (meptexovtos), it would follow that the stronger prevails. He who 
encloses the Divine by any boundary makes out that the Good is ruled 
over by its opposite. But that is out of the question. Therefore, no consid- 
eration will be given to anything enclosing (mepiAnipis) infinite nature.3% 


So it would seem that Gregory has transformed the understanding of the tab- 
ernacle as a structure enclosing the universe, as in earlier cosmological inter- 
pretations, into a representation of Christ participating in the infinity of God, 
and therefore encompassing everything. He gives us the paradoxical picture of 
an infinite tent. 


2 Wisdom/Christ/the Tabernacle as the Dwelling of the Fullness of God 
The purpose of the earthly tabernacle built by Moses and the people of Israel 
was to provide a dwelling place for the glory of God: 


Then the cloud covered the tent of meeting, and the glory of the Lord 
filled the tabernacle ((2WNATNR NIN AIA T13D, LXX: xal SdEyg xvpiov 
eAnaoy i oxyvy).34 


John 114-16 reworks the key concepts of that verse—glory, filling and 
tabernacle: 


And the Word became flesh and dwelt (écxyvwoev) among us, full 
(Anens) of grace and truth; we have beheld his glory (8dEav), glory as of 
the only Son from the Father. 

...And from his fullness (éx tod mAynpwpatocg) have we all received, 
grace upon grace. 


Colossians 1,19 also refers to fullness: 


For in him all the fullness was pleased to dwell (6t1 ev adt@ evddxncev Tav 
TO TANPWLO KATOLKHTOL) ... 


33.  Moys. II 236, 238. 
34 Ex 40,34; cf. 1 Kings 8,10-11. 
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In 2,9 this seems to be commented upon and clarified: 


For in (Christ) the whole fullness of deity dwells bodily (étt év avt@ 
KATOLKET TAY TO TANPWLA THs PedtH TOS TwWLATIKAS) .. .3 


Gregory relates these references to the tabernacle: 


For the power... in which lives the fulness of divinity (év } xatowel nav t6 
TANPWLA THS GedtyTOC) ... who encompasses everything within himself, is 
rightly called ‘tabernacle’.*® 


He is taking nmAjpwye as linked to the verb 7ANOw in Ex 40,34. Christ, like the 
tabernacle, is filled with the fullness/glory of God. Gregory quotes from Col 2,9, 
but omits cwpatiacs. It would seem that, unlike John 1,14, he is referring to the 
divine, not the earthly Christ. This is confirmed by his reference to ‘fullness’ in 
CE III 1. There he brings together John 1,1, 1,16 and 1,18: 


The one who is in the bosom of the Father never allows the Paternal 
bosom to be thought empty of himself. So it is not as something external 
put into his bosom, but because he is the fullness of all goodness, that the 
one who is ‘in the beginning’ is deemed to be in the Father, not waiting 
to be generated in him by creation, so that the Father might not ever be 
deemed wanting in good things.?” 


3 Wisdom/Christ/the Tabernacle as Present on Earth 

As we have seen, Sirach describes wisdom tabernacling (xataoxyvow) on earth. 
This may well be an interpretation of Proverbs 8,31, which talks of God rejoic- 
ing among the children of men. John 1,14 says that “the Word became flesh and 
dwelt (écxjvwoev) among us”. Gregory picks up on this in Life of Moses 11175: 


35 There is debate amongst commentators on Colossians on how to understand the adverb 
qwuatixas, given the present tense of xatowet. Rowland suggests that it refers to Christ’s 
glorious heavenly body (C. Rowland —- C. R. A. Morray-Jones, The Mystery of God: Early 
Jewish Mysticism and the New Testament, CRI 12, Leiden 2009, 161). 

36 =Moys. I 177. 

37. CE Ill1 49 (GNo II 20-21; tr. Hall). In Ref 191-192 (GNO II 393) Gregory brings John 1,16 
together with John 20,21 (Jesus breathing the Holy Spirit upon the disciples), in order to 
prove that the fullness of God dwells in the Holy Spirit. 
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This one is the Only Begotten God, who encompasses everything in him- 
self but who also pitched his own tabernacle among us (m§duevoc dé xal 
ev nuiv TH idiav cxyvyy). 


In CE Ill 1, when he refers to the word becoming flesh, he relates it not only to 
Proverbs 8,22, but also to Proverbs 9,1—wisdom building a house for herself.3® 
This raises questions about Gregory’s Christology. There is an important differ- 
ence between John 1,14 and Gregory’s reference to it in Life of Moses. Whereas 
John 1,14 uses the verb oxyvdw, which leaves open the exact nature of the rela- 
tionship between ‘Word’ and ‘flesh’, Gregory uses the phrase myyvupat oxyvyy, 
more in line with John 2,19—-21, where Jesus’ body is described as a temple. 
Lufvos, a cognate of cxyvy, had long been used to designate the human body.?9 
It is used in that way in Wisdom (9,15) and by Paul (2 Cor 5,1-4). In the LXX 
oxyvowa and oxyvy are synonyms, both used to translate ]2W/. By Gregory’s 
time they too have acquired associations with the human body, and Gregory 
uses all three words (cxyvy, oxijvoc, cxyvwpo) to refer to it.4° With regard to 
Christ, he talks of the oxjvwyo formed when the Holy Ghost came upon the 
Virgin; and says that Christ drew humanity up to immortal life by means 
of the man in whom he tabernacled (814 tod &vOpwrov @ xatecxyjvwoev).42 So 
the oxyvy of the earthly tabernacle would seem to be invoking the temporary 
human body within which Christ consents to be confined: “created in hav- 
ing received this material composition (1@ dé bAveny tabtyy deEacbat obotacw 
xtiotmyy yevouevyy)’.43 At the incarnation, the heavenly tabernacle is, as it were, 
turned inside out: the infinite becomes contained within a finite ‘tent’.*+ That 
Gregory identifies the earthly tabernacle with Jesus’ body explains why his 
imagery was not taken up by later patristic authors: it implied too extrinsic a 
relationship between the human and divine natures of Christ. From the fifth 


38  CEII144 (GNo IL 19). 

39 ‘It occurs in Democritus and in Pseudo-Plato Axiochos. See W. Michaelis, “cxyv, cxijvoc, 
TKYVONA, TKYVOW, ETLOXYVOW, KATATKYVOW, TxYVoTYIa, axynVvorto1c’, in: G. Friedrich (ed.), 
Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, Vol. VII, Grand Rapids 1971, 368-394, 381; and 
J. Daniélou, The Bible and the Liturgy, Notre Dame, Indiana 1956, 345, n. 27. 

40 See Virg. (GNO VIII 1 270,25; 271,2) and Inscr. II 6 (GNO V 87,10). 

41 ~— Ep. 3,20 (GNO VIII 2 25,12). 

42  CETIIL3,51(GNo I1126,5). 

43  Moys. 11174. 

44 Douglass calls this a ‘metadiastemic intrusion’. See S. Douglass, Theology of the Gap: 
Cappadocian Language Theory and the Trinitarian Controversy, New York 2005, 132-140. 
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century onwards, ‘tabernacle’ was used as a metaphor for the Virgin Mary,* in 
whose case an extrinsic relationship with deity was deemed more appropriate. 


Conclusions 


Gregory’s interpretation of the heavenly and earthly tabernacles in Life of Moses 
11 173-177 is a dense passage, with a hinterland of unexplained exegetical moves. 
It can, however, be elucidated with the help of Contra Eunomium III 1. There 
Gregory sets out to refute Eunomius’ characterisation of the Only-begotten Son 
as ‘something made’ (zompatos) and ‘something created’ (xticpatos).*6 In Life 
of Moses he stresses that the tabernacle seen by Moses is ‘not made with hands’ 
(d&yetpomotintoc),4” and thus is a fitting type for the uncreated Christ. Thanks 
to John 1,14, he has no problem making its earthly counterpart a type of the 
incarnate Christ. The language of Life of Moses II 173-177 is particularly remi- 
niscent of Gregory's arguments against the Arian interpretation of Proverbs 
8,22, as set out in CE II] 1 21-65. He detects in both the book of Proverbs and 
the tabernacle narrative in Exodus a structure of heavenly Christ, incarnate 
Christ and transformed life of virtue. By bringing in Colossians 1,15—20 and John 
1,1-18, he is able to call upon a complex web of relationships between wisdom, 
Christ and the tabernacle. In naming Christ ‘tabernacle’, he creates three pic- 
tures: 1) the heavenly, divine Christ as a tent enclosing the created universe; 
2) the heavenly, divine Christ as a tent containing the fullness of God, and 
therefore participating in the infinity of God; 3) Christ dwelling within the tab- 
ernacle of a human body at the incarnation. No-one before him had proposed 
the whole tabernacle as representing Christ, because that typology arose out of 
the controversy with Eunomius. No-one after him took it up, because it did not 
fit with later articulations of Christology. As Daley comments, 


(Gregory) rarely uses the vocabulary he and his fellow Cappadocians 
had so carefully honed for Trinitarian discussions to express what is one 
and what is manifold in Christ, but speaks instead in a variety of scrip- 
tural and philosophical images which were richly suggestive for him, but 


45 See, for example, Proclus of Constantinople Homily 6,17.9: Atty 7 myvy Tod paetupion, ag’ 
Acveds dv 6 dAnSwdc Ingods pete tov Ewapnviatov tod éuBovou xodvov, ékeropevero (F. J. Leroy, 
Lhomilétique de Proclus de Constantinople: Tradition manuscrite, inédits, études connexes, 
StT 247, Vatican City 1967, 323). 

46 CEIll17(GNoII6). 

47 Herepeats the adjective eight times in Life of Moses II 167-174. 
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which were used for different purposes by both sides of the Christological 
conflicts a half-century later.48 


One of those images is the tabernacle. The uncreated tabernacle as the infinite 
Christ containing the fullness of God and the whole of creation, and the created 
tabernacle as the human body within which the pre-existent Christ consented 
to be born, could not survive the fifth century Christological controversies. 


48  B.E. Daley, “Divine Transcendence and Human Transformation: Gregory of Nyssa’s Anti- 
Apollinarian Christology”, in: S. Coakley (ed.), Re-Thinking Gregory of Nyssa, Oxford 2003, 
67-76, 68. 


From Light to Darkness: The Progress of the 
Spiritual Journey according to Gregory of Nyssa’s 
De vita Moysis 


Aui Xia 


Introduction 


In his De Vita Moysis (vm) Gregory of Nyssa describes the spiritual journey of 
the soul towards God. Part of that journey, the description of Moses’ encoun- 
ter with God on Mt. Sinai, has aroused a lot of scholarly interest. Whether the 
depiction implies a mystical union between man and God on this spiritual 
journey is a question under discussion. If there is a mystical union, that means 
that there is a time when the soul exceeds its own sensual and intellectual 
limits and penetrates into God’s mystery. Jean Daniélou, Andrew Louth, and 
Warren Smith defend the idea of a mystical union by imposing on the struc- 
ture of vm three stages of spiritual experience: purification, illumination and 
union.! The difficulty of their position lies in that Gregory’s own elaboration in 
vm does not strictly follow the sequence of these three stages.” The imposition 
of this three-fold framework cannot be reconciled with the fact that Gregory 
composes VM as a picture of Moses’ ever-higher ascent from one step to 
another. Martine Laird reads vm according to the sequence of Gregory’s narra- 
tion. He finds it very hard to demonstrate a mystical union in this work, while 
the union is clearly present in Cant.3 Some other scholars deny the existence 
of a mystical stage in vm. For example, Ekkehard Miihlenberg, in his philo- 
sophical interpretation of Gregory’s idea of God's infinity, stresses the radical 


* Translations: LM: A.J. Malherbe — E. Ferguson, Gregory of Nyssa. The Life of Moses, CIWS, 
New York 1978. Hall, Beatitudes: S. G. Hall, “On the Beatitudes”, in: H. R. Drobner — A. Viciano 
(eds.), Gregory of Nyssa: Homilies on the Beatitudes: an English version with Commentary and 
Supporting Studies, SVigChr 52, Leiden 2000, 21-90. R. E. Heine, Gregory of Nyssa’s Treatise on 
the Inscriptions of the Psalms. Introduction, Translation, and Notes, Oxford 1995. 

1 J. Daniélou, Platonisme et théologie mystique: essai sur la doctrine spirituelle de saint Grégoire 
de Nysse, Paris 1954; A. Louth, The Origins of the Christian Mystical Tradition: From Plato to 
Denys, Oxford 2007, 81-86; W. J. Smith, Passion and Paradise: Human and Divine Emotion in 
the Thought of Gregory of Nyssa, New York 2004, 150-182. 

2 Daniélou, Platonisme, 17-18; Louth, Origins, 82-85; Smith, Passion, 153. 

3 M. Laird, Gregory of Nyssa and the Grasp of Faith: Union, Knowledge, and Divine Presence, 
Oxford Early Christian Studies, Oxford 2004, 50. 
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distinction between God’s essence and attributes. Miihlenberg thus holds that 
for Gregory the inaccessibility of God’s essence is uncompromised with human 
mystical union with God.* Thomas Bohm, after investigating the philosophi- 
cal significance of certain concepts in vm, such as ‘participation’, ‘likeness’, 
‘theoria’, and ‘mystical’, concludes that the spiritual journey is concerned only 
with the intellectual contemplation of God. For Bohm the spiritual journey 
does not arrive at a union with God, but is always under the way of spiritual 
advancing instead.° 

In this paper, I am going to show that the stage of mystical union can be 
found in vm without altering the sequence of its narration. Such a reading sub- 
stitutes the three-fold schema proposed by Daniélou, Louth, and Smith with 
a two-fold division of the spiritual journey in vm: the preliminary stage and 
the mystical stage. Gregory connects the preliminary stage with human experi- 
ence and uses the imagery of light to describe that stage; conversely he uses the 
imagery of darkness to describe the mystical stage. 

The structure of vm consists of three sections: prologue, historia and theo- 
ria. The prologue gives a short explanation of the purpose of the treatise and 
introduces readers to the topic of perfection as perpetual progress. In historia 
Gregory presents the details of Moses’ life as found in Exodus and Numbers; 
in theoria he gives a symbolic interpretation of these events in the form of a 
description of a spiritual itinerary. Theoria begins with the birth of Moses, 
describes Moses’ first encounter with God in the burning bush (GNo VII/I 
33-13-48.14), and then moves to the events in bringing Israelites out of Egypt 
(GNO VII/I 48.14-82.3). There are two further encounters between Moses and 
God, first in the darkness (GNO VII/I 82.4-110.2) and then when Moses sees 
God’s back from a cleft in the rock (GNO VII/I 110.3-122.5). Finally there is a 
battle between Moses and evil (GNO VII/I 122.5-138.13), and a concluding com- 
mentary (GNO VII/I 138.14-143.18). Moses’ three encounters with God, first in 
the burning bush, then in the darkness and last in the cleft of the rock, are 
called theophanies. The second and the third theophanies constitute a single 
scene of Moses’ encounter with God on Mt. Sinai .® 


4 E.Mihlenberg, Die Unendlichkeit Gottes bei Gregor von Nyssa. Gregors Kritik am Gottesbegriff 
der klassischen Metaphysik, FKDG 16, Géttingen 1966. 

5 Th. Bohm, Theoria—Unendlichkeit—Aufstieg. Philosophische Implikationen zu De vita Moysis 
von Gregor von Nyssa, SVigChr 35, Leiden 1996. 

6 There are different opinions on what are the second and the third theophanies in vm. For 
example, Andrew Louth identifies the second theophany with cloud, and the third theoph- 
any with darkness. (See Louth, Origins, 81-86). In fact, starting from Moses’ encounter with 
God in the cloud, Moses enters into a continuous growth in God's presence. How to define 
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Traditionally, the whole theoria is regarded as concerning only the spiri- 
tual journey of Moses. There is one scholar, however, Patrick F. O’Connell, 
who discovers that between the first and the second theophanies (GNo VII/I 
48.14—82.3), the subject of the story changes from Moses to the Israelites.” He 
therefore finds two parallel spiritual journeys, one of Moses and one of the 
Israelite people. The section from the beginning of theoria to the first theoph- 
any concerns Moses’ spiritual growth. The part between the first and the sec- 
ond theophanies deals with the spiritual journey of the Israelites. The next 
two theophanies return to the discussion of Moses’ spiritual growth. The final 
sections of the treatise put the highly spiritual Moses into contrast with the 
Israelites, the victims of evil. 

Following O’Connell’s reconstruction, I contend that the first half of Moses’ 
spiritual journey is similar to the spiritual journey of the Israelites narrated in 
between the first two theophanies. The second description of Moses’ spiritual 
journey refers to a unique mystical experience of Moses. Therefore the spiri- 
tual journey can be divided into two stages, the preliminary stage, which Moses 
and the Israelites share in common, and the mystical stage, which Moses alone 
undergoes. The preliminary stage is characterized by the use of the imagery of 
light, the mystical stage by the use of the imagery of darkness. 


The Preliminary Stage 


The Parallelism between the Preliminary Stage of Moses’ Spiritual 

Journey (GNO VII/I 33.13-48.14) and that of the Israelites (GNO VII/T 

48.14-82.3) 
First of all I want to show that there is a parallelism between the preliminary 
stage of Moses’ spiritual journey (GNo VII/I 33.13—48.14) and the spiritual jour- 
ney of the Israelites (GNO VII/I 48.14-82.3). I start with the journey of Moses. 
Gregory sees every element of Moses’ birth story as corresponding to a part of 
the spiritual life: First Moses’ birth is a metaphor for a spiritual birth. Second 
Moses survives the killing of the Hebrew male offspring in Egypt. For Gregory 


the different levels within this encounter depends on how to understand the different stages 
of the spiritual journey. In view of my argumentation, I follow Thomas Bohm’s definition in 
my article. (See B6hm, Theoria, 235-264). 

7 P.F.O’Connell, “The Double Journey in Saint Gregory of Nyssa: The De vita Moysis’, GOTR 28 
(1983) 301-324, here 308-309. Other scholars, such as Jean Daniélou and Warren Smith, on 
the other hand, do not give enough care to the subject of the narrations, therefore count this 
section into the spiritual journey of Moses. See Smith, Passion, 159-161; 153-154. 
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this survival indicates that the spiritual life begins with a free moral choice, 
namely the choice of virtue (dpet)). Moses is then held in a papyrus basket 
that makes its way to Pharaoh’s daughter—this journey in the basket means 
that it requires constant effort to keep with the virtuous way of life. Such effort 
is in fact the ethical formation of the self (matdevots).8 This ethical training 
leads to the purification of the soul. After the soul is purified, Moses is able to 
see God's light in the burning bush, as described in the first theophany (GNO 
VII/I 38.25-44.24). This light shows Moses that the essence of the Divine is 
far beyond ‘things which are apprehended by sense perception and contem- 
plated by the understanding’ (doa te TH aicbycet xatarapBavetot xd dow KATH 
Stctvorav Geweetrat).9 On the other hand, it also shows that all beings are able to 
participate in true Being. Therefore, by encountering God’s light, Moses began 
his life within God’s life. Gregory then interprets the burning bush as a type of 
the Incarnation, where God ‘made himself visible to us in the flesh’ (81& capxd¢ 
yulv opévtt).!9 This light of the burning bush thus brings Moses into a personal 
relation with God. 

After the narration of the first theophany, the subject of the narration 
changes from Moses to the Israelite people. Gregory begins to talk about the 
Israelites’ spiritual journey, which is parallel to that of Moses. The Israelites 
too embark on their spiritual journey with free choice: they choose to accept 
God's ‘words of freedom’ as proclaimed by Moses (GNO VII/I 48.14-51.5).!! The 
choice also initiates the process of purification, since Gregory says that the 
words help the Israelites to ‘escape from their wretched labor of brick mak- 
ing (tHy TAWGetav txAomwpiac)’!* which is interpreted by Gregory as liberation 
from the insatiable human desire for pleasure.!* The need for constant effort 
in ethical training is implied when Gregory emphasizes that earthly desire 
always accompanies bodily existence. The fruit of the purification is implied in 
the story of the Israelites escaping from death by the firstborn in Egypt (GNO 
VII/I 60.1-64.5), since this escape from Egypt indicates the killing of the first 
offspring of evil (ty mewtyy tod xax0d yéeveow).!4 In the manna story (GNO 
VII/I 76.22—80.7), the Israelites also arrive at a spiritual maturity which enables 
them to build a personal relation to God. Gregory explains the manna as the 


8 GNO VII/I 35,12; tr. LM, 56. 

9 GNO VII/I 40,14—15; tr. LM, 60. 
10 ~—GNO VII/I 39,10-11; tr. LM, 59. 

11 GNO VII/I 48,17—22; tr. LM, 66. 
12 GNO VII/I 48,21—22; tr. LM, 66. 
13 LM, 166, n. 83. 

14 ~~ GNO VII/I 60,11-12; tr. LM, 75. 
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Incarnate Word. It relates to each one in a personal way, for it satisfies the 
soul in conformity with each one’s desire (xat& 16 eldog tHS emtOvptac).!6 ‘He 
knows not only to be bread but also to become milk and meat... appropriate 
to and desired by the one who receives him (1@ mpoapepouevy KaTUAANAdY TE 
xall KaTaEvLLOV). 27 

Comparing these two spiritual journeys, we can name the following charac- 
teristics of the preliminary stage of the spiritual journey: 


1. The preliminary stage is centered on human willingness to live a virtuous 
life according to the words of God. 

2. The process of the purification of the soul begins with continual 
self-formation. 

3. This process of purification ends when the soul enters into a personal 
relation to God. 


The Role of Light in the Preliminary Stage 

The preliminary stage can be characterized as the stage of light. Light has a 
special meaning in this context. According to Adolf M. Ritter’s study, the imag- 
ery of light (pc) in Gregory has four basic uses: in ‘comparisons from nature’, 
as metaphors, as natural light, and as the Son of God.!8 Among these four, 
the metaphorical usage is essential here. For Gregory, as for the Aristotelian 
tradition, metaphor transfers one thing to another.!9 Light as metaphor refers 
to the self-manifestation of the inaccessible God. This self-manifestation is 
realized through things that are visible in the world. They function as means. 
The Incarnation is the ultimate instance of these means, so that the Son of God 
is called the ‘true light’ by Gregory. In what follows I will explain that the pre- 
liminary stage is the stage of light because in this stage the soul is connected 
with God through mediation. 

In Moses’ preliminary journey, light is mentioned at his encounter with God 
in the burning bush. The double character of the burning bush shows it’s medi- 
ating function. The burning bush has both the enlightening flame referring 
to God—‘truth is God and truth is light (82d¢ pev y dAnPeta, n SE KANPELA PAG 
éott)’—and the substantial aspect: the light ‘did not shine from some luminary 


15 GNO VII/I 77,24-78,1; tr. LM, 88. 

16 ~~ GNO VII/I77,7—9; tr. LM, 87. 

17 GNO VII/I 78,4—6; tr. LM, 88. 

18 A.M. Ritter, “Light”, in: L. F. Mateo-Seco — G. Maspero (eds.), The Brill Dictionary of 
Gregory of Nyssa, SVigChr 99, Leiden, Boston 2010, 447-450. 

19 ~= Ibid. 448. 
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among the stars but came from an earthly bush (ano yyivys S&uvov).’2° Gregory 
then relates the light of the burning bush to the Incarnation: The light is ‘God 
who made himself visible to us in the flesh (t@ dia capxdg nuw opbevtt Oeq)’, 
and who ‘has reached down even to human nature (6 peypet THE avoopwnivng 
xatetat pvoewc)’.”! Gregory also highlights the tight connection between light, 
incarnation, and flesh in Inscr when he contrasts the idols of pagans and the 
true Christian light, ‘And when he has foretold the destruction of idols and 
the extermination of such error, on which he says, “Let all who worship graven 
images be put to shame, who glory in their idols’, (Ps. 96:7) he brings in the seal 
of the good, the appearance of the Lord (tod xuptov eugdvetav) to men which 
occurred through flesh (8t& capxo¢), when he says, “Light (@ds) has risen for the 
just, and joy for the upright in heart” (Ps. 96:11)’.22 This mediating light is crucial 
in bringing one’s soul to Christ. Gregory finds such a moment of seeing the 
light of Christ not only in Moses’ life, but also in John’s words and Paul’s life in 
CE II, ‘Moses, seeing the Lord in the light, and John, calling him “the true Light’, 
(Jn1,9) and in the same way Paul, when at the first manifestation of God to him 
he was surrounded by light and afterwards he heard the words from the light, “I 
am Jesus whom you persecute” (Acts 9,5)—-was he not sufficient as a witness?’23 

The mediating light does not only appear at the end of the spiritual jour- 
ney but is present throughout the preliminary stage and from its very begin- 
ning as well. In Beat Gregory begins the first of his eight homilies, a homily 
that describes the beginning of a spiritual journey, with a picture of the words 
of God shining as light over the spiritual mountain, illuminating the way of 
the soul to ascend to the Kingdom of God. The spiritual mountain is ‘illumi- 
nated on every side by the radiance of the true light (tH tod dAnPtv0t garde 
cutivi meptrAaumouevov), allows us in the clear air of truth to view from a place 
of vantage (dtdwow éx mepiwmho xa8opav) all that is invisible (&8eata) to those 


20  GNO VII/I 39,8-9; 13-16; tr. LM, 59. Emphasizing on the substantial aspect of light is 
where the first theophany differs from the other two theophanies. See O’Connell, “Double 
Journey”, 305. 

21 GNO VII/I 39,10-11;12-13; tr. LM, 59. 

22 GNO V 105,10-16; tr. Heine, Inscriptions, 155. 

23 GNO I 349,1-6; tr. S. G. Hall, “Gregory of Nyssa: Contra Eunomium II’, in: L. Karfikova — 
S. Douglass —J. Zachhuber (eds.), Gregory of Nyssa: Contra Eunomium II. An English Version 
with Supporting Studies (Proceedings of the 10th International Colloquium on Gregory of 
Nyssa, Olomouc, September 15-18, 2004). SVigChr 82, Leiden, Boston 2007, 59-201, 136. 
Stuart Hall guesses that ‘seeing the Lord in the light’ is probably alluding to the pillar of 
fire, which symbolizes the presence of the Lord in Ex 13,21 etc., rather than Ex 3,2 (the 
burning bush). See Hall, “Gregory of Nyssa: Contra Eunomium II’, 136. 
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labouring in the hollow.2* Each of these eight homilies meditates on one of 
the eight beatitudes. They form eight steps in the spiritual journey. Each step is 
guided by the light of God’s words about blessedness. In vm this guiding light is 
described in the Israelites’ journey. The journey of the Israelites begins with an 
announcement from God, proclaimed by Moses (GNo VII/I 48.14-51.5). Moses 
becomes the mediator between God and the people of Israel after encounter- 
ing God in the burning bush: ‘Moses... . boldly delivered to the people the words 
of freedom (tT Aag@ tov bmEp THE EAevoeplag mpocdyet Adyouc).’2° ‘The words of 
freedom’ correspond to the words of beatitude in Beat. Since the words of God 
concern virtues, Gregory speaks of ‘the light of virtue’ (t@ qwtl tig dpetijc).76 
Gregory relates virtue to light in Inscr too, where he says that those who ‘look 
to virtue’ (™pd¢ tHy &petHv BAETwV) will see ‘the good in the light’ (év dé t@ gwttl 
TO xaAdv BAErEt).2” In VM this light of virtue makes the ‘understanding enlight- 
ened (év gwti tyv dicvotav eyet).28 Also in Inscr Gregory summarizes Israelites 
exodus as immersing in light: 


He destroyed the Egyptian tyrant and his army by successive plagues, 
and freed Israel from tyranny by means of the light (tod @wtd¢) and 
the water (Cf. Acts 7:36; Heb. 11:29; Exod. 14:19-31). After the departure 
from Egypt time was one continuous day for Israel. No longer did the 
night become black with darkness, for after the course of the day Israel 
received bright rays in succession... but continuous and perpetual light 
(to pa) remained, since the brilliance of the pillar received light from 
the rays of the sun continuously. (Cf. Ps. 77:14)29 


Light is mentioned at the beginning of Israelites’ exodus, and is interpreted 
as the starting point of the Israelites’ freedom: God ‘freed Israel from tyranny 
by means of the light (to} pwtds) and the water’. The following journey 
of the Israelites is accompanied by light constantly. The ‘He’ in the begin- 
ning of the paragraph tells that all kinds of lights on the journey, the 
beginning ‘light’, ‘bright rays’, ‘continuous and perpetual light (16 pac)’ are given 
by God. ‘Light’ manifests its origin—God: ‘light from the rays of the sun’. The 
imagery of light is essential for the whole journey at this preliminary stage. 


24  GNO VII/II 77,7-78,1; tr. Hall, Beatitudes 23. 
25 GNO VII/I 48,19—20; tr. LM, 66. 

26  GNO VII/I57,7-8; tr. LM, 73. 

27 GNO V 35,13—15; tr. Heine, Inscriptions, 93. 
28 GNO VII/I51,26—52.1; tr. LM, 69. 

29 GNO V 44,5-15; tr. Heine, Inscriptions, 102. 
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The next part comprises two theophanies (GNO VII/I 82.4—110.2; 110.3-122.5). 
One of Moses’ encounters with God occurs in the darkness, while the other 
in a cleft in a rock. Both contribute to describing his mystical experience. The 
divine darkness in vm is commonly interpreted as signifying the inaccessiblity 
of God which separates human beings from God. My following analysis will 
show that the depiction of the divine darkness in vm is also about mystical 
union. 


The Second Theophany: An Encounter with God in Darkness 

(GNO VI/I 82.4—10.2) 
After the preliminary stage Moses enters into the cloud, where he encounters 
God. Gregory interprets the cloud as ‘the inner sanctuary of the divine mysti- 
cal doctrine (to &dutov tHe Geiag puctapwytag mapadveic)’.2! In the ‘sanctuary’ 
there is total ‘darkness’ which God makes as ‘his hiding place’ ("E8eto axéto¢ 
a&noxpugyy adtod).32 In the uth homily of Cant, Gregory again describes Moses’ 
entering into God’s sanctuary as into the divine darkness: ‘Leaving behind what 
is accessible to human nature, the soul goes within the sanctuary of divine 
knowledge (ta&v ddbtwv tho Peoyvwaoiac) where she is embraced (dtaAngpoeion) 
from all sides by the divine darkness (1 8elw yvd@w).’33 In vM, the divine sanc- 
tuary is dark not only because in this place Moses realizes that God is inacces- 
sible, but also because Moses must shed sensual and intellectual perceptions in 
order to enter into the sanctuary: ‘The contemplation of God is not effected by 
sight and hearing (odte xat& Td Patvopevov oUtE KATA TO dxovVdLEVOV Evepyettaut), 
nor is it comprehended by any of the customary perceptions of the mind (oUte 


30 ~=—- See _ Laird, Faith, 49-51; 82-85 (In this book Martin Laird also argues that mystical 
union is implied in the image of the divine light described in Cant.); Laird, Lm, p.177, 
n. 191; H.-Ch. Puech, “La ténébre mystique chez le Pseudo-Denys lAréopagite et dans la 
tradition patristique’, in: En quéte de la Gnose, Paris 1978, t.1, 119-141, esp. 136-139; the 
article appeared originally in FtCarm 23 (1938), 33-53; Daniélou, Platonisme, esp. 175- 
314; J. Daniélou, “Mystique de la ténébre chez Grégoire de Nysse’, in: Dictionnaire de 
Spiritualité, Paris 1953, Il.2, cols. 1872-1885; Bohm, Theoria, 71-74. J. Daniélou, From Glory 
to Glory: texts from Gregory of Nyssa’s Mystical Writings, New York 1961, 26ff; L. Dupré — 
J. Wiseman (eds.), Light from Light: An Anthology of Christian Mysticism, Mahwah (NJ) 
1988, 46. 

31 GNO VII/I 22,7-8; tr. LM, 43. 

32  GNO VII/I 87,18-19; tr. LM, 95. 

33  GNO VI 323,1-4; translated by myself. 
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tii TOV cuVPwv dvopdtwv xataAauBdvertat).’34 Moses needs no longer light in 
the realm of sense and intellect to mediate knowledge of God to him, but he 
goes out of his own limits and enters into the realm of God. In the dark sanctu- 
ary there is no mediating light intervening Moses’ contact with God. 

Gregory expresses Moses’ immediate contact with God in the dark sanctu- 
ary in different ways. In Or. Dom. III Gregory implies that the contact in the 
sanctuary is an immediate union. He says that the sanctuary is both ‘the inner- 
most part of the Temple (tod tepod xai evSdtatov)’ and ‘the hidden inner cham- 
ber of our heart (10 xpumtov TH Stavotag adtod topetov).’35 The divine place of 
God and the inner place of human heart are united as one in the dark sanctu- 
ary. In vm Gregory expresses this direct contact between Moses and God as fol- 
lows: ‘[The mind] gains access to the invisible and the incomprehensible (mpo¢ 
TO AOEatov Te nal dxatéAnmtov), and there it sees God (tov Gedv 1S). This is the 
true knowledge (eidyatc) of what is sought; this is the seeing that consists in not 
seeing (10 tdelv ev TH py ideiv).’36 By saying ‘gains access’ and ‘sees God’, Gregory 
wants to express that there is a direct contact between Moses and God in the 
divine darkness. However, this contact is beyond mediation, and thereby this 
seeing God is realized ‘in not seeing’®” Similarly, in Cant VI Gregory says that 
the bride who is ‘embraced by the divine night (tH Sele vuxtt) searching him 
who has been hidden in the darkness (tov év 6 yvoq~w xexpuppevov)’38 comes to 
realize finally that the One she is seeking can only be ‘known in not knowing’ 


34  GNO VII/I 84,8-11, tr. LM, 93. 

Of course Gregory also mentions darkness signifying the ultimate inaccessibility of God, 
of ‘the divine nature (10 tis 8etag @bcews) which is uncontemplated (d8ewpytov)’ in vm. 
(GNO VII/I, 86,20-—87,1; tr. LM, 95) Gregory wants to expresses both meanings by the divine 
darkness: the inaccessibility of God and the transcendence of Moses. 

35  GNO VII/II 32,15-7; tr. H. C. Graef (trans.), St. Gregory of Nyssa The Lord's Prayer; The 
Beatitudes, Acw 18, Westminster 1978, 46. 

36 ~—GNO VII/1 87,1-9; tr. LM, 95. 

37 Laird, Faith, 78-85; M. Laird holds the point that the divine darkness implies separation 
rather than union (Faith, 84). He tends to say that mystical union is only clearly pres- 
ent where faith as a means of union is mentioned; in vm faith seldom occurs (faith only 
appears once in vm at its very end), therefore vm does not say directly about mystical 
union (Laird, Faith, 83-85). However in my view, the language of access to God and see- 
ing God are sufficient to show that a mystical union is going on in the divine darkness, 
although they don’t imply the means of union, such as faith. It is true that vu does not 
describe mystical union in detail, but it does not mean that vm does not mention the 
union at all. 

38 GNO VI181,13-14; translated by myself. 
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(TO Ev LOvw TH py xaToAMBdverOat TL Eottv StL ETL yiwwoxdpevov).39 ‘Seeing in 
not seeing’ and ‘knowing in not knowing’ tell the same experience of uniting 
with God beyond mediation in the darkness.*° 

Strange enough is that Gregory then describes Moses’ experience in the 
darkness with images of seeing and hearing, while he says before that in 
the divine darkness the soul transcends ‘sight and hearing’. For example, he 
describes God’s communication as a trumpet and the message of the trumpet 
as a vision of the tabernacle.*! What do seeing and hearing in the darkness 
mean? Of course, what Moses experiences in his union with God cannot be 
put into language. With the imagery descriptions of Moses’ visions, Gregory 
does not intend to give a literal account of what happened to Moses in the 
divine darkness. These images are Moses advices to the sensible world accord- 
ing to his experience in the darkness. Gregory says, ‘... he [Moses] is led by it to 
the place where his intelligence (tf Stavotg) lets him slip in where God is (670 
éotlv 6 §e0¢). This is called darkness (yvégoc) by the Scripture, which signifies, 
as I said, the unknown and unseen (10 d&yvwotdv te xai &beweytov). When he 
arrives there, he sees that tabernacle not made with hands (tv dyetpotointov 
éxetvyv oxyvyv), which he shows to those below by means of a material likeness 
(tH¢ bAvaIS LIUNTEws).’42 What Moses sees in the darkness is ‘tabernacle not 
made with hands’, while imagery depictions are ‘a material likeness’ of what 
happened to Moses in the darkness. Although Gregory describes Moses vision 
in the darkness at length, these descriptions do not say much about the union 
between Moses and God, except that Moses has experienced God in a way 
unspeakable. 

Notwithstanding, the mixture of seeing and hearing is not without signifi- 
cance. It highlights that the immediacy between God and Moses is beyond 
any mediation. In the preliminary stage, there is no mention of speaking or 
hearing. While human beings see God in the light, hearing appears only in the 
mystical stage. That is because seeing requires the mediation of some figure, 
or image, while hearing indicates a more intimate relation between two part- 
ners, as it refers directly to understanding. Warren Smith reaches the same 


39 The English verse ‘known in not knowing’ is taken from page 88 of the book Faith (Laird); 
The Greek quotation can be found in GNO VI 183,2-3. 

40 In Cant XI Gregory tells that what the bride knows in ‘not knowing’ is ‘a perception of 
presence’ (aicfyow... twa... Tig mapovatacs) of the Bridegroom (GNO VI 324,10-11). VM 
does not mention this. 

41 ~~ GNO VII/I 88,13-24; tr. LM, 96. Also GNO VII/I 89,15—-97.21; tr. LM, 97-103, describes the 
vision of the tabernacle. 

42 GNO VII/I 89,9—14; tr. LM, 97. 
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conclusion when commenting on Cant.*? In the 5th homily, the bride hears 
the voice of the bridegroom when she reaches such a level of moral perfection 
that she is able to join the perfect bridegroom. Smith concludes, ‘The voice 
of God...represents for Nyssen, a truer way of conceiving of God than when 
we, at a less mature stage of the Christian life, conceived of God largely in cor- 
poreal terms.*4 Similarly in vm, Gregory distinguishes two different types of 
seeing, seeing God spiritually without visible forms as seeing ‘tabernacle not 
made with hands’ and seeing the material things as seeing ‘a material likeness’. 

Furthermore, speaking and hearing signifies a communicational process 
going on when Moses uniting with God in the divine darkness. This communi- 
cational process is pointed out explicitly in the third theophany. 


The Third Theophany: Encounter with God in the Cleft of the Rock 
(GNO VII/I 110.3-122.5) 
The third theophany in the cleft of the rock shows that the union between 
Moses and God is dynamic by nature. Gregory first says that Moses is in a com- 
munication with God, and then shows that this communication is a perpetual 
process. 

To show that Moses and God are united in a communicational way, Gregory 
describes Moses as a partner of God who is in many ways similar to God. 
Gregory says that Moses shares to some extent the inaccessibility of God, 
‘Moses was transformed to such a degree of glory (émli to évdo€dtepov) that 
the mortal eye could not behold (éuydvetav) him... he becomes inaccessible 
(anoonéAacto¢) to these who would look upon (dp@ct) him.45 Then Moses 
goes into communication with God as a friend: Moses ‘saw (épav) God clearly 
in such divine appearances (tocabtaig Geopavelais)—face to face (evans 
evwmi@), as aman speaks (AadAyon) with his friend.*® Here ‘face to face’ means 
sharing in God’s Beauty, since Gregory says later ‘to enjoy the Beauty not in 
mirrors and reflections, but face to face (10 py did xatoTTEWV TIVAY Kal EUgdcewy 
Md KATA TEdTWTOV dmoAavaat tod xcAAoUC ).4” Therefore, Moses is a partner to 
God and at the same time he lives within God’s life. In other words, Moses is 
intimate to God, while the intimacy is realized in a communication with God. 

Immediately after mentioning Moses speaking with God face to face, 
Gregory says that Moses requires that God appears to him as if he never saw 


43 Smith, Passion, 117. 

44 Ibid. 17-188. 

45 GNO VII/I109,7—10; tr. LM, 11. 

46 —GNO VII/I110,6—8; tr. LM, 111. 

47 GNO VII/1114,13-14; tr. LM, 14-115. 
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Him. This contrast highlights that the communication between Moses and 
God is an unfinished process. Gregory continues to narrate: ‘The heavenly 
voice’ (y &vwSev pwvy)*8 asks Moses to go into a cleft of the rock; God then cov- 
ers Moses with His hand when He is passing by, and takes His hand away when 
He is gone, so that Moses cannot see God’s face, but sees His back (dzic@t) 
instead.*9 Gregory explains that ‘the divine voice granted what was requested 
in what was denied (81 av &navatvetat), showing in a few words an immeasur- 
able depth of thought (auetpytov tive Bubdv vorxudtwv).>° The back of God is a 
trace of God; it arouses in Moses a greater desire for God. So God’s refusal to 
Moses is at the same time an invitation. This communication has no end. This 
on-going character of the dynamic communication between man and God 
corresponds to the infinite character of God and the perpetual nature of the 
spiritual progress. 


Conclusion 


Starting with the double journey in vm, we have seen a rupture between the 
preliminary and the mystical stages of the spiritual journey. The ethical train- 
ing period that both Moses and the Israelites go through belongs to the pre- 
liminary stage. In this stage, human beings come to know God through the 
mediation of virtue, the words of God, and the example of Moses. The recur- 
rent image of light is the best illustration of the medium of mediation. When 
Moses and the Israelites come to a personal relation to God, the people of Israel 
stop their progress on the spiritual journey, while Moses goes into a union with 
God, which belongs to the mystical stage. He gets in touch with God through a 
heart to heart communication, knowing God’s will beyond seeing, hearing and 
understanding by the intellect, i-e., beyond any mediation. This immediacy is 
illuminated in the image of darkness in the second and the third theophanies. 
Due to God’s infinity and human finitude, this mystical period is characterized 
by the dynamic of the union with God, a constant communication or exchange 
of love. This dynamics gives a mature form to the idea of epektasis. 


48  GNO VII/I 110,11; tr. LM, 112. 
49 Exodus 33,21-23 (NRSV). 
50  GNO VII/I 114,15-17; tr. LM, 115. 


Oneness of Mankind and the Plural of Man in 
Gregory of Nyssa’s Against Eunomius book III. 
Some Problems of Philosophy of Language 


Marcello La Matina 


Preliminary Considerations 


After the fundamental contributions by Hiibner! and Balas,” the recent study 
by Zachhuber® on the notion of human nature in Gregory of Nissa repre- 
sents another important advance in research. The scholar sets out to anal- 
yse the terminology related to gdcats. What drives him to treat both univocal 
expressions—such as, e.g., 1 &vOpwrivy pvots, or y HpetEpa pdorc—and plu- 
rivocal expressions, which in many cases are felt as equivalent to the former. 
For instance, idioms as td dvOpwrtvov or 6 &vOpwmos are those used most fre- 
quently by Gregory. Although the latter do not constitute an explicit refer- 
ence to ‘nature’, I believe it was right for Zachhuber to include them in his 
study. He admits that “Physis-terminology is applied to practically all doctrinal 
topics” (p. 238), but that precisely for this reason, a certain vagueness can be 


This text revises and expands the short talk I held at Leuven—September 16, 2010—on the 

occasion of the ‘XIIth Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa focused on the Third Book Against 

Eunomius’. I am very grateful to the professors Johan Leemans (Leuven) and Matthieu Cassin 

(Paris) for learnedly helping me as well as for supporting me during the long and difficult 

gestation of my contribute. I would like also thank the unknown referees who reviewed the 

text. Not last, I am in debt with Mrs. Roswita Bertelsons for her wise constant help. 

1 R.M.Hiibner, Die Einheit des Leibes Christi bei Gregor von Nyssa. Untersuchungen zum 
Ursprung der ‘physischen’ Erlésungslehre, Leiden 1974; see also the article by R. M. Hiibner, 
“Basilius von Casarea und das Homoousios’, in: L. R. Wickham - C. P. Bammel (eds), Christian 
Faith and Greek Philosophy in Late Antiquity, Leiden 1993, 70-91. 

2 D.L. Balas, METOYZIA @EOY. Man’s Participation in God's Perfections according to Saint Gregory 
of Nyssa, Rome 1966. The pivotal work on this topic remains D. L. Balas, “Plenitudo humani- 
tatis. The Unity of Human Nature in the Theology of Gregory of Nyssa’, in: D. F. Winslow 
(ed), Disciplina Nostra. Essays in Memory of Robert F. Evans, Cambridge (Mass.) 1979, 15-131. 
Moreover, on the relationship between Basil’s and Gregory’s concepts of human nature, see 
also his article “The Unity of human Nature in Basil’s and Gregory of Nyssa’s Polemics against 
Eunomius’, StPatr 14 (1976) 275-281. 

3 J. Zachhuber, Human Nature in Gregory of Nyssa. Philosophical Background & Theological 

Significance, Leiden 2000. 
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detected.* I am persuaded that in the third book of Against Eunomius (hereafter 
CE III) this oscillating terminology might be used by Gregory to say something 
more than—and different from—the mere d&vOpwatvy gdots. Nevertheless, 
leaving aside terminological questions, I would rather to look at certain con- 
texts—within and outside CE I/J—where Gregory analyses the logical form of 
some sentences on both the human and the divine nature. I will refer to one in 
particular, where the difference might be significant between the plural refer- 
ence to the concept of Man and the numberless reference to the plurality of 
Men:® ie. the reference to what Hannah Arendt called the human condition. 
I consider here as ‘human nature’ everything that answers the question “what 
is man’, and as ‘human condition’ everything that answers the question “mac 


mu 


éxovat ot dv@pwrot”: “what is now about the plurality of men”? 


1 The xotvat évvoint of Poets and Philosophers 


What is man? What is human nature? To answer these questions amounts to 
fixing a Opoc, to delineating a boundary. The early Greek poets, like Homer and 
Mimnermus, were the first to try it, when they compared men to the leaves gen- 
erated by the spring: frail creatures that the sun causes to sprout (@vet) when its 
rays grow larger.® Epicharmus captured human nature in the iridescence that 
has always fallen upon every human being.’ In a Hebrew context, the thoughts 


4 Due to such a variance, Zachhuber’s caveat claims that before any occurrence of a plurivocal 
idiom ‘it will have to be considered in each single case whether and to what extent the equiv- 
alence holds and what understanding of human nature the use of these parallel phrases 
suggests’ (Zachhuber, Human Nature, 13). 

5 I will write “Man” when the plural of ‘man’ as a concept word is meant. I will use the idiom 
“men” or “the plurality of men” to indicate the sensitive community of men conceived as a 
matter of the human condition. 

6 Mimnermus added that men, like flowers, do feel joy for the short line of time equal to the 
shadow line traced by the gnomon: ‘hyets 8’, of te PUA pbet modvdvOeLLog dey Expos, bt” 
ap’ aby hic abE|etot nertov, tots ixehor mHYvLIOV emt xodvov dvOecww HPy¢ teondue0q, they are left 
by gods in complete ignorance of what is good and evil: mpdc¢ Sedv eiddteg ote xaxdv odt’ 
ayo8ov-’. Semonides did echo such words, as for him introducing, both the explicit reference 
to Zeus and to the human condition. In his poems men appear not to have nous, so sharing 
the ephemeral existence of flowers; in spite of such a frailty, men are still hoping: vobc 5’ obx 
én’ dvOownotaw, dA’ Ehuepot & Oy Bota Goovaw, ovdev ciddtes dxwe Exactov ExteAeuTHaEt Vedc. 
Aric dé TMavtas KaTimElOEin TPEMEl APYXTOV dppatvovtac- ol EV NUEENV LEvovow EAOEly, ot 5’ 
etéwy Tepitpomdc: (Frg 1). 

7 Fragmenta Epicharmi 170, 12-16 de vov Spy xal td¢ dvOpwmous: 6 rev yap aEEO’, 6 5 yor rdw 
pbivel, ev uetaMrayat dé mdvtes Evtl mévta TOV ypdvov. 0 dé LETUAAdaTEL KATA DUEL KoUTOK’ EV 
TAUTHI evel, Etepov ely xa 768’ Hdy tod mapeEectaxdtoc. 
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of the Psalmist were no different. The days of man appeared to him as grass 
and as flowers in the fields.® Even the mind of the sage Qoheleth wore himself 
searching for a sense to the indefatigable “chase” of the yeveat: Teved mopevetau 
wat yeved Epyetat, xal odx emircinet tHv pdaw odtos 6 Spdyoc. Essentially, poetic 
wisdom captured the “term” of nature in the flow of generations, in the con- 
stant change that dissipates and collects, accumulates and disperses, without 
ever producing anything that is truly new: xal obdx gotw nav MEdcpatov UNO TOV 
HAtov, once again in the words of Qoheleth (Qohel. 1,9,3). Using more technical 
terminology, we would say that the entire field of phenomena appeared to the 
sages to be innervated with corpuscolar movement, within which, however, no 
new entity seemed to be able to question the term (the dpo¢) of human life as 
it was known up till then. Of course, the inkling of invariance was suspected. 
Nevertheless, on a phenomenic level, the appearance prevailed of unsteadi- 
ness in human nature, often capable of assuming features that were extrane- 
ous to it, somehow puzzling and alluring. The what of man problematically 
involved the who of a given man. 

By the way, at a certain point Homer provides a good description of 
Telemachus’ uncertainty faced with the guest welcomed by the swineherd 
Eumaeus: ‘you seemed another (dotoc), foreigner, different (véov) from before: 
you have other clothes and your skin is no longer the same (obdxé@’ duotos); 
or maybe you are a god, of those that have the vast sky’ (Od. XVI 181-3).9 
Telemachus does not know who the guest is, but asks him what he is, god or a 
man. In answering, Odysseus satisfies both curiosities by defining the who and 
the what as parts of the same 6poc: ‘I am not a god (00 tig tot 80g eit); why do 
you rank me with the immortals? But I am your father («Ad matyp tEdg eit)’. 
So, most frequently the item “new” (véov) is nothing but another term to just 


8 Inthe Greek of Septuaginta the verse sounds as follows: dv8pwroc, woel xOpTtOS al NEPAL adTOD- 
woe dv8oc tod aypod, obtw¢ eEavOrjcet- (Ps 102, 15). 

g Such a terminological fluctuation between humaneness and divineness ought not to be 
taken as per se strange. Already in the opinion of the poet Pindar the race of men and gods 
was only one, for both of them drew their spirit from the one matrix: "Ev avdeav, Ev 8edv yevoc- 
ex lds S€ mvéouev rated aupdtepor (Pindar, Nem. VI 1). Later on, to quote the opinion of 
the most influential Greek thinker, the early tales—though populated by anthropomorphic 
characters of gods—were accepted and handed on with the purpose of preserving this ger- 
minal truth: the divine item does absorb the whole nature: rapadédotat dé mapa TOV dpXatwv 
xo TapmoAraiwy ev LOGOv oxMaTl KaTUAEAEILMEVE Tots Kotepov St1 Geol TE clow obo Kal MEpLEXEL 
16 8etov THY dAny puoty (Aristot., Metaph 1074.38). 
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say “different”. Novelty is a likeness that aims to hide any human changeability 
under the cipher of the unchangeable divineness.!° 

Greek philosophy, before others, made the definition of év8pwmoc stable, by 
using its “funnel-like” logic of gender, species and difference. Consequently, 
Aristotle’s categories did allow reabsorbing that iridescence poets were 
enthused by: the plural of men was shortened into the paradigmatic singular 
of the concept “Man”. However, the transition from the wisdom-like 6p0¢ to the 
philosophy-like one—equalizing in fact “the plural of dv@pwrog” to “the plu- 
rality of men”’—was not free from discontinuity. Something undoubtedly was 
left out. The former, more ancient, 6p0¢ had attempted to imprison the human 
condition under the species of a didotya, ie. of a diachronic sequence. Still 
centuries later, Eunomius’ insistence on the bond between process (yéwyatc) 
and essence or substance (16 Ti Hv elvat xal } obcia tod mecrypatos) might be 
read as a remnant of this ‘botanical’ sense of the concept of gtctcs. I am of 
the opinion that the permanence of a conceptual link between the gvcts as a 
process and the gvotc as a result of the process in part prevented the second 
dpo¢—that of the great philosophical schools of Antiquity—from managing 
to reduce the phenomenic variance of human space to the aseptic uniformity 
of a concept. But wherever this reductionist breakthrough had success, it suc- 
ceeded in minimising (or in completely hiding) the existence of an ontological 
difference between the plural of Man and the plurality of men. Let us look at 
an example of this reduction to one. Aristotle opens his Metaphysics with the 
following utterance (Metaph 982a.12): 


Ildvtec &vOpwrrot tod cidévat dpeyovtat pucet. 


The current translation of it is ‘All men by nature desire to know’, but, for the 
sake of simplicity, suppose we are permitted to translate it as ‘All men are by 
nature knowledgeable’. First, it might be expedient to distinguish the gram- 
matical form of the sentence from that of logic and semantics. Grammarians 
might take “All men are by nature knowledgeable’ as a sentence about a plural 
subject, whilst logicians do not. Bertrand Russell provocatively explained why: 


1o__ Especially meaningful is a propos the answer given by Telemachos to the unknown guest: 
“ob ad y’ ‘Odvacets éoot mathe Eudc, GAG pe Saiuwy GéAyel, dp’ Ett udAAoV ddupduEvOG 
otevax iG. od yap Tw¢ dv Bvyntd¢ cn TadE ENXeVdwWTO @ adTOd ye vow, Ste pu) Bede adtd¢ 
eee Pyidiwc e0éAwv Gein véov HSE yepovta. 7 yap Tot véov Haba yéowv xal kerxéa Ecoo- vov 
dé Peotaw goixac, of odpavoy edpdv éxovat.” (Od XVI, 194-200). 
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We may ask, as suggested by the above discussion, what is to be said of 
the objects denoted by a man, every man, some man, and any man. 
Are these objects one or many or neither? Grammar treats them all as 
one. But to this view, the natural objection is, which one? Certainly not 
Socrates, nor Plato, nor any other particular person. Can we conclude that 
no one is denoted . As well might we conclude that every one is denoted, 
which in fact is true of the concept every man." 


Russell argues that our standard grammatical conception is singularist, whilst 
the logical form of a categorical statement—like the present one—does not 
account for either a reference to a single man or to a plurality of men. Still 
better, expressions of generality—like a man, every man, some man, and any 
man—are not capable to establish any reference to individual thing(-s).!” 
Everything happens as if a singularist bias should pervade any standard 
description of ordinary language.! Let us take again the proposition ‘All men 
are by nature knowledgeable’. It seems to be about humans or about mankind, 
for its grammatical subject is “All men’; it also seems to be a proposition about 
a plurality of human beings, i.e. about a number of individuals wider than one. 
On the contrary, from a logical point of view, Metaphysics’s opening sentence 
has the following form: “For any x, if x is a-man, then x is a-knowledgeable 
<nature>”; still better, in a quasi-formalization: 


(Vx) (is-a-man, x) D (is-a-knowledgeable <nature>, x). 


No trace of any subjects is to be found here: the pivotal cell is the Concept Word 
(“Man’, “Knowledgeable Nature”) with its blank to fill in. Moreover, despite the 
presence of the universal quantifier “(Vx)’, “(for all x, such that...)”, we cannot 
properly say that the proposition is about a given number of men. Paraphrasing 
a passage by the logician Gottlob Frege, one might say that just apparently the 
sentence in parole “All men are by nature knowledgeable” seems to be about 
men; but if one wonders which man are we speaking of, we are unable to point 


11 __B. Russell, The Principles of Mathematics, Cambridge 1903, §75. 

12 This argument is to be found also in G. Frege, Grundlagen der Arithmetik. Eine logisch- 
mathematische Untersuchung iiber den Begriff der Zahl, Breslau 1884; The Foundations of 
Arithmetic. A logico-mathematical enquiry into the concept of number (tr. J. L. Austin), New 
York 1950, 2nd rev. edition, § 47, 60. 

13. Onsucha bias, see the article by B. Yi, “The Logic and Meaning of Plurals Part I’, Pz 34 
(2005) 459-506. 
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to any one in particular. Even imagining groups of men are before us, Aristotle’s 
sentence still does not state anything about them.!* 

Our previous remarks were focused on the relationship between meaning 
and logical form; as the next step one might wonder: “What could be said on 
the truth conditions for the sentence in parole?” The logical form reveals what 
the grammatical one was hiding: not only is it not a question of an utterance 
on given men, but nor is it a sentence concerning a given plurality of men. 
Indeed, the predicate ‘Man’ is satisfied distributively by any individual x, such 
that x is a man. Thus, if we imagine that there was one single man on the earth, 
the utterance would still be true. This means first that (a) the sentence says 
nothing about plurality and about the plural world of men—rather, it deals 
with the “Man” and “Knowledgeable” pair of concepts. Moreover it means that 
(b) within the range of the concept of Man, the nth item of a given sequence of 
men is only a token of the first Man-x. The analysis of ‘All men by nature desire 
to know’ thus comes to show that here the point cannot be neither the humane- 
ness of Man nor the Man as a set of individuals. Even in the form of a univer- 
sal quantification, Aristotle’s sentence does not refer to the “being together” of 
some plurality of men. Consequently, I shall suggest that in any utterance with 
the quantifier “(x)” it is such a being-together of men that remains unthought. 
What is the logical space for this being-together? Hannah Arendt termed it as 
the infra or the in-between. Moreover, she recalled how easily philosophy and 
theology deal with Man, so that ‘men are reduced to a nothing more than a 
more or less successful replica of Man‘5 

Anyway, this singularist bias should not be attributed to logic, which con- 
trarywise acquaints us with the prejudice and tries to correct it. It is true, how- 
ever, that with the advent of conceptual thinking, literate peoples would only 
speak of Man in the singular, and thus transmit a singularist attitude even to 
the life sciences like zoology and botany. At the very beginning of philosophy 
Aristotle theorized that 6 yap tis dv8pwmog xal dvOepwrdg eotwv (Cat 3a.19). Now, 
let us wonder whether Man does absorb the plurality of men. Or let us evalu- 
ate whether the difference between plural and singular ought to be taken such 
narcotizable a feature that its concealment can not damage our knowledge. In 
avery often quoted passage of her Denktagebiicher Hannah Arendt'® denied it, 
claiming that the very plural space within “men” could not be reduced to the 
logical space between the individuals of a species. Logically speaking, I might 
suggest that, when mankind is concerned, both the nature and the condition 


14 ‘Frege, Grundlagen, 60. Italics mine. 
15 +H. Arendt, Tagebiicher, frg. 1, August 1950 (handwritten). 
16 H. Arendt, The Human Condition, Chicago, London 1958. 
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of &v8ewnog do not overlap each other. The natural unity of Man, the only 
&vOewrdty¢, which is really evident in the philosophical definition of nature, 
sacrifices the plurality of men: that variance that emerged from the song of 
poets. It is possible for it to be recovered as long as it captures the nature of 
man and the human condition together, differentiating them at the same time. 
The work of the Cappadocians, with their semantic and ontological distinction 
between substance and hypostasis, will play a crucial role in this affair. 


2 The xowai évvorat and Gregory’s Pensiveness 


Gregory of Nyssa can be considered as the philosopher who more plainly than 
others was able to rethink and reconcile the two dpot of man, that of wisdom 
and that of philosophy. It was Balas!” who realised that Gregory conceived of 
human nature as the result of two aspects, one intensive and the other exten- 
sive® Within the first one might count the fact that human nature is some- 
thing unitary that can be found in the same way in every member of the class 
of men; within the second one counts the fact that human nature consists of 
the totality of all the members that belong to the human species. From a logi- 
cal point of view it is easy to envisage in Balas’ terminology the likeness of the 
semantic couple intensional vs extensional. If this parallel is true, the intension 
(with the s) of “Man” includes all the properties that an object must / can pos- 
sess in order that “This here is a man’ to be true of that object. The extension 
is the set whose members are men, regardless of their number or provenance. 
Obviously, the question here about the criteria for including or excluding 
something from a set is the crucial one. If someone asks “why is Peter a man?” 
his question is taken as a request to specify whether Peter’s insertion into the 
set of men (in the extension of ‘men’) is motivated or not by the attribution of 
certain properties that are considered part of the intension of ‘man’. We usually 
agree about these aspects because our language (or an author's vocabulary) is 


17 D. Balas, “Plenitudo humanitatis”, 16-26. 

18 Hereafter I will use the “intensional” vs “extensional” pair according to their current usage 
in both logic and philosophy of language. To find the germinal sense of the distintion, 
see G. Frege, “Uber Sinn und Bedeutung”, zPPK 100 (1892) 25-50. An articulated recon- 
struction of both the historical and of philosophical background of Frege’s corresponding 
couple of Sinn and Bedeutung, was made by E. Picardi, La chimica dei concetti. Linguaggio, 
Logica, Psicologia: 1879-1927, Bologna 1994, 109-80. 
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largely made up of meaning postulates!® that are broadly stipulational. Now, 
if Balas and Zachhuber simply had taken Gregory’s account of human nature 
as a stipulational one, their result would be not but a platitude, for denotation 
is usually a matter of stipulation.2° However, I think theirs is not a platitude. 
Albeit with some basic differences, Balas’ and Zachhuber’s remarks did entail 
that terms like ‘man’ or ‘human being’ can effectually be predicated of any 
individual whose properties exemplify distributively as well as cumulatively 
the given concept. The symbolic effectiveness of such a predication depends on 
the fact that all the individuals do share in a given nature and—I now add— 
a given plural condition. A passage from Zachhuber’s item?! could be quoted 
as supporting my claim: 


The fact that the same concept “human being” can be predicated of all 
thus signifies that all share in a particular nature, whose cumulative char- 
acteristics correspond to this concept. This common nature is the cause 
not only of the fact that each individual is a human being, but also of the 
fact that all humans form a common species [my Italics]. 


This means that, as regarding its application to mankind, gvotc-terminology is 
neither devoid of ontological profoundness (i.e. it is not Ld&tatov)?? nor solely 
distributive, but it points at something not quite divisible. Zachhuber is right 
defending both the distributive application of the concept “human being” and 
the cumulative scope of it. However, he is perhaps wrong taking the “common 
species” of humans as a matter of just human nature. If 1 am right interpreting 
his dictum, then terms like ‘human being’, ‘man’ or ‘to dv@pwatvov’ do work, 


1g Carnap claimed that analytic assertions are those which can be derived from sets of spe- 
cial sentences that he termed “meaning postulates”. Cf. the paper “Meaning postulates’, 
Philosophical Studies II (1952) 65-73; now in Meaning and Necessity: a Study in Semantics 
and Modal Logic, Chicago 1956, 11947, 222-229. 

20 Except for the so called exemplificational languages theorized by N. Goodman, Languages 
of Art, Indianapolis 1968. See also M. La Matina, “Esemplificazione, Riferimento e Verita’, 
in: E. Franzini — M. La Matina (eds.), Nelson Goodman, La filosofia e i linguaggi, Roma, 
Macerata 2007, 109-155. 

21 _L. F Mateo Seco — G. Maspero (eds), The Brill Dictionary of Gregory of Nyssa, cit., s.v. 
‘Physis’. 

22 This is correct, provided, of course, that u&tatov—as Gregory claims in Eccl (GNO V 
281,4)—means ‘thing having its being in the mere accomplishment of a speech act’ (6 
év udvy TH tod Pyuatos mpopopa Td elvan éyet). On the contrary, Eunomius takes all things 
belonging to the analytic sphere of language, ie., everything intended “xat’ émivoiav’, as 
very close to the notion of ydtatov. 
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at least through the CE II, as mass terms:*3 namely, they do not divide their 
reference. From a certain point of view, the semantics of ‘to dv8pwatwov’ looks 
like that of ‘sand’ (p&upoc). However, one might doubt whether such a “mass- 
termed” oneness of Man is a necessary and sufficient condition for the one- 
ness of Men. It is my opinion that Gregory’s semantics of CE III might provide 
some important clues about what men do share in. Is it a particular nature—as 
Zachhuber claims—or a particular condition, or both? 

I envisage two different ways men might share in their humaneness. The 
first one is in absentia: Let us take the human being as that particular nature 
involved in the original sin. No plural of men as such is necessary for Adam's 
fall to have an effect on all men of every time: men do share in their nature 
in absentia. Let’s now imagine single human beings as addressees of Jesus 
new commandment. In this case no sharing in love can succeed unless single 
human beings do share a plural condition in praesentia of each other. Human 
nature can thus be shared in absentia, whilst the human condition cannot, for 
this latter does request a co-existing plurality of men. Of course, sharing in 
praesentia is also a matter of performing—and not only of possessing—one’s 
own humaneness. There is something indexical and environmental in such a 
plural of men. This is why, in point of logic, it is preferable not to count the 
“cumulative characteristics” of men among the Eigenschaften of the “human 
being” concept. In the affirmative, the existence of a plurality of men (rather 
than of just a man) would be irrelevant, in order to envisage what Men are 
in their co-essence. In my opinion the Plural of Men is not a character of the 
Begriff ‘Man’, but a way of existence of men. Namely, it is a way committing to a 
relational ontology. It is now possible to come back to certain pages which are 
useful to this discussion and to the defence of the current thesis. In Adversus 
Graecos,”* Gregory presents—without particularly developing it—an observa- 
tion that has the merit of summarizing the wisdom-like account of human con- 
dition as well as the philosophy-like one, as we call them. Seeking to explain why 
Peter and Paul and Barnabas are three men ([étpov xal HadAov xai BapvaBav 
TpEls Payev avOowmouc), Gregory argues that the plural term ‘men’ is usually 
used incorrectly, and indicates two causes of this. The first is that the dpo¢ of 


23 By mass terms those expressions are meant, whose reference is cumulative; see, as an 
instance, ‘water’ or ‘bread’. Such predicates do not pluralize and, nevertheless, cannot be 
assimilated to singular terms, because their purpose is not that of naming single objects. 
Accurate analyses of this notion were made by N. Goodman, The Structure of Appearance, 
Cambridge Mass. 1954, 49-52, and W. V. O. Quine, Word and Object, Cambridge Mass. 1960, 
91-95. 

24 One may read the entire passage in G. Nys., Graec. (GNO III/1 24,1-25,24). 
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man (6 dpo¢ 6 tod dv@pwrov) is not always reckoned on the basis of the same 
individuals: men die (tv pév yap Mpotépwy TeAcuTwWVTwV) and others are formed 
in their place (étepa dvt’ adtav cvvictatat); furthermore, some survive, and oth- 
ers come to be added to the former ones. Therefore, the dpoc¢, the definition 
of Man comes to be computed on the basis of instances unequal as for both 
number (mote pév év mAcloow, mote dé Ev dAtywtépotc) and location of some 
pivotal point (moté pev ev Tovtots, mote dé ev exetvoic) of the accounted sets 
or groups. The second cause is that not all human instances derive from the 
same ancestor in a direct way (méAW Td Tod dvOpwmou MpdowHA MdvTA Odx amd 
tod avtod Mpoowmov xaTa Td MpoTEXES Exel TO elvat).2> By metaphor, this remark 
harbours the “philological” concern regarding the alterations that can be seen 
when a plurality of ancestors is involved, say, in a family of manuscripts instead 
of just one. 

Many other things strike us when we read Gregory’s dense page, but one 
most of all; it is when he says, once the former men have died, others are formed 
in their place (Etepa dvt’ adtayv cuvictatat). By using this expression it was as if 
Gregory was thinking of a kind of balance between demographic growth and 
decline, between the number of deaths and births (tig te mpoa8yng “at THs 
APALpETEWS THS TE ATOBLMCEWS Kal yevvnoews THY aTOLwV). And it is as if, beyond 
the coming and going of the yeveat, Gregory had glimpsed a kind of stability 
in the human creature—not comparable, of course, with the perfect steadi- 
ness of the divine Trinity, but nevertheless connected with it. Gregory's com- 
plete answer to the question is thus as follows: the term ‘Man’ is true of many 
and scattered objects, but it remains one and singular, only when it is used 
qua predicate (i.e. as a descriptive term and not xataypyotixdis xat od xuptws).26 
Now, the use of cv8pwmocg as a Concept-Word justifies the formula “to adtd xate 
TO AYTO Ev xerl TOM Od Sbvatat eivou”, which Gregory ends his argumentation by. 
Thus, to return to the above quoted example: Peter, Paul and Barnabas are, as 


25 It must perhaps be added that, in the quoted passage, Gregory mentions the ovata and 
Tedcwna differentiation, so that his analysis results very fine and admirable as to his 
doctrine. Moreover, he focuses here the notion itself of de0¢, comparing the theoretical 
account (tov Ti¢ ovata Adyov) of both the term ‘Man’ and the term ‘God’. 

26 The fact that a distinction is possible between correct vs uncorrect use of terms 
presupposes that Gregory does not accept as a valid account of the sentential logic the 
so-called two-terms theory; Ihave dealt with this matter in a previous paper, whom readers 
are referred: M. La Matina, “God is not the name of God. Some Remarks on Language 
and Philosophy in Gregory’s Opera Dogmatica Minora’, in: V. Drecoll — M. Berghaus 
(eds.), Gregory of Nyssa: The Minor Treatises on Trinitarian Theology and Apollinarism, 
Proceedings of the nth International Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa (Tiibingen, 17-20 
September 2008), SVigChr 106, Leiden, Boston 20u1, 315-335. 
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regards being Man, one and not many (éot1 dé Ilétpo¢ xai MatAog xo BapvaBas 
dporoyoupevas xaTa Td dvOowmos Eig dvOowsto¢-). However, from the above men- 
tioned words (“in their place”, “avt’ adtév”) the idea seems to emerge that indi- 
viduals do not succeed each other like the yeveai, but that they replace each 
other within some kind of structure.2” The question now arises, “What allows 
man to survive his finitude qua species?” If every individual is, at once, the 
every man and the whole man, who or what fixes the permanence of men qua 
species? Gregory’s response in Ad Graecos is clear: relations between human 
beings—ie. humans in their being-together—do appear at first as accidents 
internal to the 6p0¢ of Man; conversely, 


it is not so in the divine Triad, which always resides in the same mpdcwra, 
in identical relation to each other, without a new mpdcwnov ever being 
born (so that a Triad becomes a Tetrad) or any of the Three ever dying, so 
that in the twinkling of an eye the Triad becomes a Diad.?® 


Therefore the source of the balance between individual and species must not 
be sought in the natural constitution of Man, but in the relations and in the 
special homology between Trinity and Man. But take note: homology and 
not analogy:?9 if it were so, Man would be able to construct his own Trinity 


27 In order to find a consideration comparable, as for profoundness, to this one made by 
Gregory, it must reach our times. Namely, I think here of C. Lévi-Strauss, La pensée sau- 
vage, Paris 1962, where the anthropologist counterposes synchrony and diachrony, system 
and history, explaining their conflictuality as a quest for a balance between structural 
principles and demographic chance. See the English edition The Savage Mind, Chicago 
1966, 66 ff. Out of curiosity, it is expedient to remind that the pensée sauvage is first the so 
called Tricolours Violet (Viola Tricolor), also called the Trinity Flower. 

28 Such an homology between the finitude of the human épo¢ and the lawlikeness of the 
divine Triad possesses the inflection of a hymn: ‘ént dé tig a&yiag te1ddo¢ ovdev ToLodtov 
ovpBatver mote Sel yap Ta adTA MEdTWwIA Kal ObY ETEPA KAI ETEPA AcyerOat del KATH TO AVTO 
xa Woodtws EoVTA UTE TEOTOxyy TIvck Sexopeva THY Eig TeTPASA UTE LElwow THY ic Sudda- 
(ote yao yevvatou i exropetetat ex tod matpdc Hj €E Evdg TOV NEOTWNWY MEdTWTOV ETEpOY, 
dote xai teTecSa eivat mote Thy TpLdSa- oUtE TeAcUTa moTE Ev TOV TOLAV TOUTWY MPOTWTWY KdV 
wel port opbaruod, Wate Sudda Thy TeIdda yeveoOou xdv tH evOupyoet-)’. Zachhuber thinks 
of analogy tout court between Mankind and Trinity, though, further on, he specifies that, 
the expression must be intended as a “logical analogy’, with reference to the “comparison 
of Father and Son to human parent and offspring’, (Zachhuber, J., Human Nature in 
Gregory of Nyssa, Philosophical Background and Theological Significance, SVigChr 46, 
Leiden, Boston, K6ln 2000, 55, 56, author’s italics). 

29 Our last statement risks to become false, if the word analogia is intended not according 
to Greek meaning, but in the intimistic sense Augustine gave it (e.g., De Trinit., XIII 3, 5) 
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next to—or without—the divine Trinity. Alternatively, he could build on the 
social level what the Trinity is on the ontological level. However, the stabili- 
zation of the human épo¢ is impossible without God himself being part of it, 
particularly the Only-Begotten, the Word made flesh. The parallel between the 
three men and the three Divine Persons—that Gregory fully develops in Ad 
Ablabium?°—is thus not a social analogy but a structural homology. In other 
words the counterposition does not serve in this case to show the similarities 
but to pinpoint, by difference, the homological character which requires rela- 
tions between the mpdcwma in each series, without postulating a biunivocal 
correspondence between them (a correspondence that would prove to be 
impossible, as we can gather from the words of Gregory, providing that the 
elements of the divine relation are permanent, whilst those of the human one 
constantly change their individuative properties).3! Ancient grammarians may 
have called this type of homology evtitumia. 


or in the sociological sense, which is prevalent in many of today’s scholars. The bibli- 
cal meaning was already fixed in the Greek of the Septuaginta: see e.g.: x yap weye8ous 
xal KAMOVIS KTITUATWV avahdyws 6 yEevectoupyos adTaV Dewpettat (Sap. 13,5). The majority 
of Greek Fathers accepted this meaning. Later on, evidently, the semantics of analogy 
and homology became troubled. Readers looking for a discussion of the psychologist 
presuppositions of analogia might see: S. J. Grenz, The Social God and the Relational Self. 
A Trinitarian Theology of the Imago Dei, Louisville Kentucky 2001. See especially 30-34. 

30 Ameasured interpretation of sucha relevant trinitarian treatise was given by G. Maspero, 
La Trinita e ltuomo. L'Ad Ablabium di Gregorio di Nissa, Roma 2005, now published in 
English as Trinity and Man, Leiden 2007. Although Maspero does not dispute the legiti- 
macy of “social analogy-terminology”, he complains about frequent misunderstandings of 
this formula, namely the ones aiming at bending the trinitarian relations to easy psychol- 
ogistic readings. The attempt by Maspero is also convincing, when he tries to reconstruct 
a comprehensive view of Gregory’s framework, by integrating in a unique picture many 
fields of patristic researches, as, for example, semantics, ontology of relation, ontology of 
gift, dogmatic theology, theology of icons, and so on. 

31 One could read yet in Graec. ‘ta tod dvOpmnov Tedcwna Tevta ovx and Tod adtod TPOTwWIOU 
KATA TO MPOTEXES Exel TO Elvarl, BAG TH Lev ex ToUTOD, Ta SE EE Exelvou WE TOMA xatl Sidpopa 
elvat mpdg tots aitiatois xal te attic. emt SE TH¢ ccylas tpIddog ody otltwe Ev yap medawmoV 
xl TO abt, TOD matpdc, EE odmEp 6 vidg yevvatau nal TO MvEdLLe TO cytov exmopedetat. 1d St) 
xa xuplws Tov Eva alitiov peta TAY adTOD aitiaTdy Eva bedv Papen TePappyxdtwC, Ereldy Kort 
ovvTdpyel adtotc.’ 
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3 The Emergence of the Human Condition from the Sand of Qoheleth 


‘Matarotys patatotytwv, says Qoheleth, ta mevta patarotns.’ (Eccles 1,2). Gregory 
comments on the incipit of the famous book with the very eyes of the mysteri- 
ous “gatherer”.3? Here too he encounters a nagging obstacle, a piece that does 
not fit into the xowat évvoat scheme of categories.23 Now Gregory takes a look 
at the main actors of sensorial life, the sun with its rays, the sea with its waves, 
to theorize that everything moves, but this movement always occurs within 
its boundaries, within its term. Gregory plays with the word épo¢, saying that 
“everything is always within its terms” (év tots iStoig Exaotov LEvov Spots) and 
then straight afterwards “the path of the sun has no terms” (6 cuvtetapévoc ob t0¢ 
tod HAtov Spduog Spov odx eyet). In this way Gregory echoes the game of oppo- 
sites that is peculiar to Qoheleth’s sensitivity: how can it be true that “nothing 
stays the way it is now” if it is true, at once, that “What has happened will 
always happen.”?94 The human (10 év@pwmtwov) upon whom Gregory-Qoheleth 
meditates here is not only synonymous with dvépwrtvy pvatc, but also appears 
to refer to the world that man inhabits along with things and other human 
beings. It is not a obdcia or a ti €otw that Gregory often shows us, but the non- 
conceptual space of the human condition: ma@¢ éyovat ot &vOpwrot. The life of 
men is not only nature, even in the rich sense that we discovered through the 
pages of Balas and Zachhuber. The notion of human nature does not include 
the space that is generated by the interaction of men between each other 
in the space of language, of things and of action: what Hannah Arendt called it 
“the in-between” or the infra of men. This space is the world and it is principally 
the place of the plurality of men, of language and of action.?> The human con- 
dition is a historical dimension, whilst the nature of Man is not. The former, 
but not the latter, begins with the Adam’s fall. 

With Adam the auaptia enters the world, comes into contact with the nature 
of man and corrupts To dévOpwmtvov. What is the human after sin? Jesus shared 


32 According to the tradition reliable at Gregory’s times, the name Ecclesiastes was inter- 
preted as having the meaning of “the Gatherer”: in a full sense such an interpretation 
hints to Jesus. See Greg. Nyss., Eccl. (GNO V 280,8-11), where he explains the name as 
follows: ‘6 yap dAyOwog exxAnoiaotys 6 Tk EoxopmMIoLEva cuvaywy Eig Ev TANPWLA Kal TOUS 
TOMY KATA TAS TOIKIAAS anc&TAS TETAKVLEVOUS Els Ever TUAAOVoV ExxAnotdwv’. 

33 Following M. Canévet (Grégoire de Nysse et Vvhermenéutique biblique, Paris 1983) I take the 
date of composition of these homilies as prior to that of CE III. 

34 Thesentence is indeed formulated as an amoebic chain with help of the reduplication of 
some items: ‘yévet dé od8év elg del toLlodtov, olov ev TO napdvtt éottv, Tid yeyovdc; adtd, onal, 
TO YEVTOLEVOV- KAI TI TO TEMOMLEVOV; AUTO, Pyat, TO MoMPyaduEvov. Eccl. (GNO V 294,19) 

35 Cfr. H. Arendt, The Human condition, 52 ff. 
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the human in everything except cuaptia. But what did it change? Could sin, 
which is without substance, have changed human nature? Or did it change the 
human condition? Gregory shows that the fallen man was taken by an &fovatia, 
indeed he fell because such a sort of abulia (é& &BovAtag gunentwxdta)® that 
drove him towards what is the opposite of good (yéyove 5é dia tH¢ dBovAlag uty 
Sdvaps THs TPOS TO Evervttov portij¢); thus, his soul, which is not sin, takes in sin 
because of this &BovAta: } dé uy) duaptia obx got, AAG Sextia duaptiag e& 
aBovAlas éyéveto-). From Adam onwards the nature of men is paupog “sand”, 
because the entry of sin introduced a dihotn 1a between the mere human nature 
and its plural condition. As Gregory himself states, sin multiplies by genera- 
tions, dividing and distributing itself into individual men.%” This multiplicative 
splitting of human nature—and not nature in itself—generates the human 
condition after Adam. If it were not so, how could the Fathers say that evil lacks 
any hypostasis??® Gregory here is trying to understand what Qoheleth himself 
would have wanted to understand: “How unsubstantiality came into the world 
(ma>¢ eloHAGev H patatotys)”? “How what is without consistence was able to 
prevail (ma@¢ emexpatyoe tO dvittapxtov)”? “What type of power is the power of 
non-existence (tig 7 Suvacteta tod yn dm&pyovtos)”?39 Does pubats-terminology 
maybe contain notions like ambition (7 @tAotipia), power (7 Suvacteia), wealth 
(6 mAobdtos), and gradually each thing, from which we carefully draw enjoy- 
ment through the flesh, (xaotov tv xata omovdyy 51a cupKds &TroAMVOLEVWV-)?40 
It does not, for such notions refer to disorders among individuals. Insofar as 
these disorders are born in the plural space between Man and Men, between 
men and things, these notions are referable to the plurality of human condi- 
tion, just as Gregory could have thought. Since sin entered the world—one 
might resume—the cumulative characteristics of Men (as plural) became into 
conflict with the concept of Man (as singleton). 

The reference to enjoyment too, which is so frequent in Qoheleth, is not 
accidental or rhetorical. It is precisely in enjoyment (déAavotc), in the time 


36 ~— Cf. also CE 1 545.7, where it is said ei mpd tt xaxdv €& dBovAlas THY YowLEvw amcyel TOV 
dvOpwrov. 

37 Cfr. Trid. spat. (GNO IX 283,17—21): tats Stadoyais y xaxta cvvenAatbveto Kal 6 KaKOS TIS 
tovnptag mAodto¢ Eig tobs xad’ Exactov uepiConevoc St’ Exdotou pellwv eytveto; xal obtw 
ToAvyovotca cuvdteénet talc del emrywopevats yeventc  xaxla yeouevy TH MANVEt Od¢ drtELoov. 

38 About evil’s weakness of hypostasis Gregory, as well as other fathers, is very explicit. See, 
e.g. the costringence of the following argument: 16 yap xaxov dvumdotatov, Stl Ex Tod Ly 
dvtos THY Urrdotaww Exel, TO SE Ex TOD py Ovtos dv OddE EoTI MavtWS KATH THY idiav pbaw (Eccl. 
[GNO V 300,22]). 

39 ~—- Eccl. (GNO V 300,18-301,2). 

40 Eccl. (GNO V 290,7-9). 
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dilatation (Aawapyia) experienced by the desiring subject, dissipation and 
homeostasis coincide. There are no longer current things, just their mem- 
ory and their expectation: Ti To yeyovdc; abtd, pyai, TO yevnoopevov: Kat TL TO 
TETOMMEVOV; AUTO, Pal, TO MomMPynocopLevov. (Hom. in Ecclesiasten V 294,19). 
Nevertheless, nothing of what we can experience in the world is such as to 
appear as a new fact or a new instance of something; thus Qoheleth must con- 
clude (but retrospectively) that everything to him appears “old”: “étt Zw tod 
apyatov eotiv ovdev. Ox Eott yap, mnai, Mav Medcpatov UNO Tov HAtov, ws dv Ei 
Edeyev, Ott et TL KATA Td dpyatdy Eotwv, OvdE EoTI CAwe, GAAG vopiZeta.” Gregory, 
who until now has accompanied the solitary voice of Qoheleth, now enters 
into counterpoint with it and reaches a conclusion that is startling in its sim- 
plicity: In a world characterized by fluxes and dissipations that are incapable 
of producing stability, or even of creating real instability, real new cases never 
occur, only replicas of cases registered in the past. 

The use of ‘td av8pwntvov’ is highly relevant in many cases, specially taken 
from CE III. Its semantic ambiguity is not a limit, as much as a gauge of the 
complexity of Gregory’s thinking on the Incarnation. At stake here is no lon- 
ger only Qoheleth’s man, who lives in his hoxymoron-like condition of perma- 
nent dissipation; here the “condition of servant” is called into play, the pope) 
dovAov. Commenting the problematic sentence of Prov 8:22, Gregory observes 
how clearly the sense of that expression is referred to 10 dvOpwrtvov (mpd¢ TO 
avOpwrwwov y tod ‘exticé Le’ Stckvoim BAEzeEt):4! it is thus a sentence of the veco- 
nomia. As will be said later, the theological question “What the referent of the 
description is?” does not count here, but the question “What would the speaker 
be attributing to that predicate on this occasion?” This can be satisfied even 
without any backing of description, as it concerns the pragmatic use and not the 
preordained theological semantics of a language.*? This becomes clearer later 
on, in the same book,*? where the expression appears in a context of enuncia- 
tion that regards another problematic statement (Acts 2:36), of we will speak 
in detail infra. A few pages later we find another occurence of the syntagm in 
parole. This time the reference is to a crucial element of the human condition 
assumed by Jesus: the proper name itself, ie. the marker that assigns each man 
a set in the diachronic sequence of his ancestors and in the synchronic chains 
of his relationships. Again in CE III, other occurences follow, always linked to 


4l CEMI1 52,1. 

42 This explication takes into account the theory of definite descriptions built up by 
K. Donnellan, “Proper Names and Identifying Descriptions’, Synthese 21 (1970) 335-358. 

43 CE III 3 16,17. 

44 ~=CEIIL3 42,7. 
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social traits and never to defining aspects. The humbleness of the human con- 
dition is mentioned (ti dé Td tametvov ei xy TO evOewmtvov;), that Christ assumes 
and that is raised to the divine rank (10 dvOpwmwov 6 andatodos WipmaBat Aeyel, 
bpwby dE dia tod ‘xbprog xal Xptoto¢’ yeveo@ut.). Reference is made to the condi- 
tion of God living in the in-between of the plurality of men; and furthermore, 
there are references to the indexical and perceptive elements that accompany 
the human talk (tH Seuxtuch pwvyj mpd¢ To dvOpwmwwov adtod xat BAEmoLevov NacwW 
émepetdopevoc), up to the introduction of the notion of oeconomia (nepi dé TO 
avOpwrivov H Katd& TO TdGo¢ oixovoyin). In short, there is a sort of climax, where 
Gregory progressively diminishes the importance of the facts of mere human 
nature, in order to shape a lexicon that is less certain, but which is capable 
of paving the way—also through human language—to the Logos made flesh. 
This praeparatio is a way to Ted¢ TO avOowntvov eyetv Tov Adyov (CE III, 4, 62, 8). 
It is in such sentences that, I believe, expressions like ‘to av8pwmtvov’ must 
not be heard as mere synonyms of human nature. In diagnostic cases they con- 
tribute towards the building of utterances with a vague meaning, but more 
complex. I consider it possible that Gregory, through his qoheletic meditation, 
starts realising that Man cannot be conceived of in a logical or theological 
space which excludes the condition of plurality of men, on the one hand, and 
the mystery of the economy of suffering (y xat& to m&80¢ oixovopic), on the 
other, which places it in relation with the divine. The really human element is 
therefore not mere nature, but the fact that men live in the world in a commix- 
ture with the elements and making a life with them. The ctoryeta of the world 
are the analogue of the elements which human nature consists of. Just as the 
former ones do exist in the conflict between fluxes of elements and homeosta- 
sis of the system, so the latter ones does not come to us in its conceptual purity, 
but in the continual decomposition of the synchronic chain produced by dia- 
chronic sequences. Here is maybe another aspect of the human condition: 


Since things [scil. the ototyeix, with which the life of men passes (év ots 
gotw 7 Guy TOv dvOowrwv)] are thus, the question arises, “What elements 
does the human condition likely consist to (év tiotw eixdg To avOpwmtvov 
eva), since it has its life amongst these things (6 év tobtots THY Gury eet)? 
And why are we astonished if “One generation goes and one comes” and 
this progression does not overlook nature (xat obx emtAetmer THY Pbow 
obtos 6 Spdjto¢), so that a generation of men always manages to nullify the 
preceding one just to be annihilated by the one that follows it? 


Gregory’s Nachdenklichkeit appears in certain somewhat fuzzy terminology, 
which is only hinted at here. The impression of uncertainty may be due to the 
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fact that the Nyssen is passing from a semantics of entities and properties to a 
semantics of personal events. Or else it is due to the fact that Gregory is pass- 
ing from the old instance of Qoheleth’s man, always the same as himself, to the 
true instance of a new man. Let us read again—this time shifting the voices: 
Qoheleth had said “Ovx got yap nav nedcpatov dd TOV HALov”; Now Gregory is 
saying: “od yap got, pyal, tedcpatov Tt Ud TOV HAlov, Hote AoA oat trver nai SetEcrt 
Tl TOV ETLYEVOMEVNV, STL KALVOV EoTI TOOTO xal TH OvTI DpEaTyxeV.” (In Ecclesiasten 
V 297,3). The path is from the xowd¢ &vOpwro¢ to the xawwds obto¢g d&vOpwrtoc,45 
that is from Adam as a token of Man, to this Jesus and to the singular event of 
his Incarnation as the image of the renewed plural of men. 


4 From Substance to Economy: Echoes of a Polemic about Acts 2:36 


There is one nature of God and one nature of man. There are three divine per- 
sons and innumerable human persons: is there a substance name for each one 
of them? Or how should we treat the difference between entities? Do several 
persons differ from one another like different entities do? Or substances only 
can be differentiated such a way? Again: do persons behave like substances? 
Faced with the complexity of the problems debated in that exceptionally theo- 
logical century, the philosopher Aetius had found a very simple answer. From 
a small stream of philosophical tradition he extracted the principle whereby 
different things have different names and, conversely, different names mean 
different things (étt Ov td dvépath ott Sidqpopa, todTwWy TAPHAGYOaL Kal tds 
ovatag a&veryxy). Eunomius, who referred to his teachings, had attempted to 
apply this principle to his ontology of divineness. It was for this reason that 
he maintained that Peter’s utterance in Acts 2:36—“God has made both Lord 
and Christ this Jesus whom you crucified”—was a proof against the dpoovctov 
of the Son and of the Father. Basil objected to him that the problem of names 
also applied to men. So, if we find ourselves, let's say, before, Peter, Paul and 
any number of men, we would have different names for each one, but only 
one substance in all of them (Ilétpov yap xal TavAov xat anaEarras evopwmwv 
TpocHyoptat Lev Sicpopot, ovata SE M&vtwv ula.) He also added the ratio of his 
own semantics, which I will attempt to preserve in the following quotation, by 
wandering slightly off the standard translation: 


In a great many respects, we men are the same towards each other, and 
only in properties which are deemed individual are we different from 


45 Ref. 12,3. 
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each other. Hence, even appellatives do not signify the substances, but 
the individual properties, each of them marking everyone with a charac- 
ter. When, therefore, we hear ‘Peter!’ we do not direct our mind, by effect 
of the name, towards his substance (by ‘substance’ I do [not] in this case 
mean the material substrate), but we give form to the concept of the indi- 
vidual properties that are linked to him.*® 


I will leave aside my own thoughts on the philological aspects of this paren- 
thetical clause (obctav dé Aeyw vov [ob om. A] tO bAtKov broxeipevov), of which we 
have heard enough from D. L. Balds,*” and I will go directly to the point: “What 
is the relationship between the question of the unity of nature and Peter’s 
utterance?” At first sight, this utterance seems to play along with Eunomius. 
He is looking for a principium individuationis by using an ontology which is 
only made of substances. In this context, an event like the Incarnation forces 
us to specify (a) if a new individual—no matter how finely described—made 
his entrance into the set of actual beings, and (b) if such an entity has rela- 
tions with other entities. According to Aetius’ theory, Eunomius takes nouns 
as appellatives of substances; consequently, in order to prove the rightness of 
his account of reference for the Only-Begotten names, Eunomius quotes the 
statement of Peter in Acts 2:36; then, he states that the apostle Peter is talking 
about the Only-Begotten; whose hypostasis is eternal (yn tod AnoatdAov Stdvorn 
THY TPO ai@vog Undatacw To} Movoyevods nuty mapiotyot). How is it, then, that 
God “made’ this hypostasis? And when was it made? Thus Eunomius argues— 
if we must believe to both Basil’s and Gregory’s account. For Eunomius, the 
point where language matches the world is the substance (the ovcta referred 
to by names). His account is clearly what an analytic philosopher would call 
a “rigid” theory of reference. As for Basil, he does not respond by saying that 
the object referred to by Peter is different, but asserts that what is different is 
the actual way of giving the sentence a meaning. Peter's utterance does not 
regard the substance of God the Word, who in the beginning was with God; 
instead, it refers to the person who emptied himself in the form of a slave, with 


46 The pivotal statement for Basil’s and Gregory’s account of the unity of human nature 
is the following one: “Stomep év tots mAgiototg of adtol dAAHAoIG Eopev, Tots dé iStapact 
Lovols toig mept Exactov Gewpovpevois EtEpoG EtépoU Slevyvoxaev. dOev xat at MeocHyoptat 
ody! TOV odatdy ciot onuavtixcl, dd THv iStoTHTwv, al Tov xx8’ Eva xapaxtypifovow. Stav 
ody dxovowpev Tétpov, od thy odciav adbtod voobpev ex Tod dvéuatos (ovciav dé Aéyw vov 
ov TO LAmov Umoxeipevov), GAAd THY (Stwudtwy THV Tepl adTOV FewpovLEVWY THY Evvolav 
évtumovueba.” (CE III 5 21,8-22,9). 

47  Cfr. the article by D.L. Balas, “The Unity of Human Nature’, and also the pages by 
J. Zachhuber, Human Nature, 101-104 (both of them devoted to discuss the problematic 
passage at CE III 5 167,25-168,4). 
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everything that follows.*® Where is the difference in ontological terms? How 
many hypostases are involved? How many substances? The problem does not 
only concern the conception of unity in God, but has consequences regard- 
ing the conception of the unity of human nature, from which Gregory drew 
inspiration. 

The main question is: how many individuals are involved? To answer this 
would mean saying if we consider Peter’s utterance to be plural or singular. 
The tacit rule is that an utterance about an individual is singular, and an utter- 
ance about more than one individual is plural. But we have seen that count- 
ing individuals as substances or as persons makes difference. Peter, Paul and 
Barnabas are called three, but they are only one nature. In second place: Which 
theoretical format should to possess a semantics, so that impute (or deny) the 
sameness to “the Word that was God” and “he who emptied himself in the form 
of a slave”? If words must conform to the usus of the theologian, so someone 
might think of Basil as himself theorizing the double person of the Son.*9 It 
seems to me it is wrong, for in Basil’s answer there is an indication that leads 
one to discard this possibility. The apostle Peter, says Basil, is not theologizing; 
he is showing us the statements of oeconomia. After which, he starts to deal 
with certain aspects of Peter’s sentence that, without his specification, may 
not have been so accentuated in the CE III of his brother Gregory. Basil con- 
centrates first on the deictic item (tH Seutix owvy) and, through this, on the 
possibility of an extensional interpretation of the sentence (mpd¢ To &vOpwrtwov 
avtod Kal dpwpevov méat TPOSHAWS emepetdopevoc). In order to sustain the possi- 
bility of a prevalently extensional interpretation he also makes use of another 
element: the receiver of Peter’s utterance, byes, “you”. This element is also a 
deictic one: it belongs less to the sentential plan than to the extra-sentential 
plan. Now, in this context, ‘bei’ does not only identify Peter’s listeners, it 
also serves to identify the crucifiers of ‘todtov tov “Inaobv. Indeed, Peter says 
“dusic Eotavpwoate”. The overlap re-identifies the collective actant, casting the 
person of the sentence (you, the crucifiers) onto the person of the enunciation 
(you, my—i.e. Peter’s—listeners): such overhearers extensionally do overlap 
Jesus’ crucifiers. 

Several times Gregory cites Peter’s utterance of Acts 2:36: we counted at 
least eight full occurences from the third book of the CE. In each quotation he 
stresses a new aspect of his reading the Incarnation. At every occurence there is 


48  Ovdde yap TeEpl Tis Ovolas adtig ToD Oeod Adyov, tod ev AEX dvtos MPd¢ TOV OEdv, dc rept 
To) KEVWOAVTOS EXUTOV Ev TH TOO SovAOV LoPHy, Kal YEvoMEvoU TULMOPPOD TH TWUATI THC 
TUTEWHTEWS NUBV, Karl gtavewbEvtoc gE doBevelac, capac Srareyerout. 

49 Among others, see for this opinion C. Moreschini, Gregorio di Nissa—Teologia trinitaria, 
Milano 1994, 51 of the “Introduzione’. 
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a repetition of the initial question: what is the utterance focusing on? Gregory 
turns Eunomius’ interpretation upside down: Peter is not talking about two 
different entities or substances, but about two events that occur in the same 
Tpdcwrov: dbo yap mecyuata mepl Ev MEdcwTOV 6 TIS ypapHs Adyos yeyevacOat 
gy. One is an event of suffering (mé80¢) and is caused by the Judaeans, the 
other is an event of conferment of dignity (ti) and is carried out by God, 
and it is not as if one were suffering and the other who receives the dignity of 
being elevated: (mapa pev TA Tovdatwy To mdBoc, napa dé tod Geod THY TINH, ObY 
wg dou Lev TeTtoVvOdtOG, ETEPOD 3.3.43 OE Sid THS dvupwoews TeTINLEVOD. (CE IIT 
3,42,7-43,1) The sentence Eunomius considered plural (indeed dual) reveals 
to be a pair of action sentences, held together by the mpdowzov in which both 
actions take place. 

“God has made him Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom you crucified”, so 
Peter said. “KUptov adtov xal Xpiotov Enotnaev 6 PEdc, tobtov Tov Incodv dv bpels 
éotavpwoate”. Eunomius was interested in the grammar of “emotycev”; probably 
he took such a verb as a two place predicate, as being “A énotncev B’. The sen- 
tence had to sound very similar to the beginning of a genealogy or a theogony. 
On the basis of his extant works, it is reasonable to believe that Eunomius 
committed to an ontology of just substances and operations among them. 
The basic elements of his ontology of the divinity were—so he thought— 
independent from the human plan of language and words: “When we say 
‘Unbegotten’, then, we do not imagine that we ought to honour God only in 
name, in conformity with human invention; rather, in conformity with reality, 
we ought to repay him the debt which above all others is most due God: the 
acknowledgement that he is what he is”.5° As Gregory pointed out, Eunomius 
did not understand sentences like the following one: “rdvta dv obtos Soa gotiv 
éxetvos MAI Tob éxetvos elvan” (CE Il 1,86), where just a difference of number is 
involved among persons. By dealing with nothing but substances, in another 
passage, he did misunderstand the relationship between the first man, Adam, 
and his son Abel, also considering the birth of a man as a process of paral- 
laxis. In vain Gregory objected to him that “od odcta tig xa xal TapyAACYyLEVy 
TAPA THY TOO TMaTpdS obotav Ev TH VIG UmEaTH, AAA’ STE EoTlv O TaATHP EV TH AdYW 
THS pboews, TodTO xat 6 EE Exetvov Eotiv, ob LetaPANPetons Elg EtepdtTYTE Ev TH TOD 
viod brootdcet tis pUcews” (CE Ill 1,85). 1 am almost sure that Eunomius had 
not read the lines by Plutarch’s De audiendis poetis, where the philosopher of 
Chaeronea wonders about the semantics of the names of gods, stressing the dif- 
ficulty to distinguish what a single uttered name does refer to, whether a dyna- 
mis or a prosopon; see De aud. poet. 22d, 2-9). Three problems were concerned 


50 Eun. Apol. 8 (Vaggione 42-43). 
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in Plutarch’s analysis: ie. the pragmatical aspects of usage, the distinction of 
sense and reference, finally the intended meaning assigned by the author. Let 
me quote the following passage from the work: (De aud. poet. 23 a, 4): 


Let us then observe closely this distinction and discrimination of words 
(THY Statpecww nal Sidxptow TAV dOvoudtwv) in greater and more serious mat- 
ters, and let us begin with the gods, in teaching the young that when the 
poets employ the names of the gods, sometimes they apprehend in their 
conceptions the gods themselves (moté Lev adtav exeivwv EpaTtopevol TH 
évvoig), and at other times they give the same appellations to certain fac- 
ulties of which the gods are the givers and authors (moté dé Suvepets tivdts 
dv ot Geol Sotijpés cict xal xabyyepdves duwvdpws TpocayopEevovtes).>! 


Had Eunomius rather read Plutarch than Aetius, he would have not committed 
those referential fallacies that have brought him to take all names as substan- 
tives and all substantives as names for substances; with what followed such a 
mistake. 

There is one more passage to complete the present analysis of the Apostle’s 
text of Acts 2:36: Basil and Gregory together carry on propping up Eunomius’ 
coarse argumentation. Let us sum up. After having put the Eunomian dilemma 
behind them (either there are two substances or the Only-Begotten Son is not 
co-eternal with the Father), the Cappadocians return to the question: who is 
the utterance talking about? The focus now shifts to one of the two descrip- 
tions, the “Kugtoc”. Basil had indicated the grammar, underlining that “to 
Kuptoc” ovx obctag eotiv, ddr’ eEovatacg dvoye’. This means that, if no new indi- 
vidual was introduced by the words of the Apostle (ov tiv Eig t lve me&p05ov 
adtod Simyeitat), there is only one remnant interpretation: the utterances are 
not talking about different substances, nor do they divide the reference of the 
expressions they contain. There is not even the ‘moinje’ with which Eunomius 
had tried to deconstruct the paternity of God. Gregory reconstructs the apo- 
retic landfall of his adversary. Eunomius failed, because he did not recognize 
the semantic difference between cyéots and évavtiwots, which corresponds to 
that between relational terms and absolute terms. In other words we could 
say that the cyéots distinguishes without dividing the reference, whilst the 
evavtiwat¢ divides the reference, because it places the functives in the same 
semantic field. For example, the Father (6 matyp) has to do with the Son (6 
vic) in a relation (ayéct¢): now, for such a relation to apply, it is not requested 


51 I quote in this case the translation by Frank Cole Babbitt enclosed in Plutarch’s Moralia, I, 
1A-86A, Cambridge (MA) 1927, 119, 121. 
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that the functives be overridden by a common predicate: the relation between 
the persons, specially in this case, is prior to any form of conceptual reduc- 
tion. Eunomius, however—unable as he was to differentiate substantives from 
relative names—managed to separate the Father and the Son as if treating 
their reciprocal difference as a case of counterposition (évavtiwots). Gregory 
was wondered in amazement: m> mapyAdyGat Aeyet [sc. Eunomius] td 
ovatacg dMAAwV Eri Tod MaTPdS Te xai TOd vied. (CE III, 2.142, 6) Things worked 
not this way as for the opposition “dyévvytos vs yevvytoc’, for this constitutes 
a évavtiwots. Indeed, in the latter case, the functives are not only correlated, 
they are also opposite relative to a semantic axis overriding them (the axis of 
yevvav). But where does this distinction come from between names introduc- 
ing a referent and names that do it not? Accordingly, one might wonder: What 
place do the latter have in the oeconomia of Basil and Gregory—that continues 
to look more and more like a philosophy of language in the noble sense, i.e. in 
a philosophy where language is primarily the Logos made flesh? 

Basil and Gregory asserted against Eunomius that the use of the proper 
name does not require a reference to substance; I believe that it is a sign of 
the abandonment by the Cappadocians of semantics a /a Aristotle. Naturally, 
the proper name can activate a reference, but it is not necessary that it con- 
cerns substance. Let us once again take the name ‘Peter’. Basil says (Adv. Eun., 
577¢-580b) that everytime he is caused to hear this proper name, it brings to 
mind a set of definite descriptions of the type “the son of Jonah’, “the fish- 
erman called to the apostolate”, “the brother of Andrew” and so on. Each of 
these descriptions identifies Peter, but does not fix his individual substance, i.e. 
the substrate. Rather, it is true that such definite descriptions recall certain 
relational features that are around him (zepi adtov is the expression used in 
these cases). The same happens if one hears the proper name ‘Paul’ uttered: 
also in this case definite descriptions are recalled—such as “the man from 
Tarsus’, “the disciple of Gamaliel’, “the Apostle of the Nations’, and so on. Also 
in this case one or more descriptions are sufficient to identify who is being 
talked about, without fixing the individual substance. The proof that this argu- 
ment is correct is given by Basil himself: if it were true that by changing the 
name the substance too changed, then we would have to have more substances 
than people. There we have an explanation of Aetius’ and Eunomius’ mistake 
in somewhat technical terms. 

Basil and Gregory—each in their anti-Eunomian works—developed this 
argument in even more detail, but I cannot follow their debate in a more 
detailed way. Rather, I shall come back to the utterance of Acts 2:36. “KUptov 
xal Xptotov adtov o Med¢ Eroinae, todtov Tov ‘Iycobv dv Dyes EotavEwoate”. Here 
we have found: a proper name, a few descriptive indexical expressions, the 
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predicate “enoinae’, the predicate “eotavpwoate’, the descriptions “KUptov xat 
Xptotév” and the descriptive singular term “O @¢dc”. There are two sentences 
both describing events having something in common. Now, how do we identify 
what such events have in common? Gregory answers: this is due to the fact 
that there are indexical expressions like “todtov tov Ijgotv” and “dueic” in each 
sentence. I add that it is these two expressions that keep the interpretation on 
an extensional—still better, a historical—plane and that save us from having 
to turn to the categories of substance, gender and species. The only things we 
need are the indexicals. When we hear “you” or “this Jesus’, we need only look 
into the environment for something the speaker could wish to refer to in the 
given context. We do not look for what the name, or the description, refers to, 
but for what could satisfy it on the basis of what we believe to be the speaker’s 
intention. In this task the speaker himself may not have a very clear idea about 
what he is referring to by using the name—however, by principle, this is not an 
obstacle to our search for a fitting interpretation to the context. The philosopher 
Keith Donnellan—who dealt with semantics of names in connection with the 
use of identifying descriptions—wrote on this subject that we must distinguish 
the two questions we could ask ourselves when someone describes something. 
One is: “What do these descriptions denote uniquely (or best)?”.5? Certainly, this 
is the question Eunomius asks himself, when reading Peter's words; and it is 
precisely because he reads the question in this way that he starts to look for a 
substance corresponding to every substantive that he comes across. The other 
question that we could ask ourselves—the one to which Donnellan awards 
the palm of semantic-pragmatic victory—is this: “Why should he describe the 
referent in that way?”. This is getting close to the outlook defined by Basil and 
Gregory, according to which Peter’s description does not work as a theological 
identification of the divine substance, but constitutes a discursive mode called 
oeconomia. According to Donnellan, the expression “describe in this way” does 
not refer to different identification criteria; if it were so we would find our- 
selves before a downright sophism. Donnellan, however, believes that it is a 
question of identifying those predicates that the speaker ascribes to the refer- 
ent in that given context, for reasons not necessarily known to us. Peter talks 
about someone who was made Lord and Christ: let us ask “What is his inten- 
tion in using these words?” According again to Donnellan, one thing is asking 
“What is the referent?” (so that fall, a few later, into uneliminable theological 
apories) and another thing is asking “What would the speaker be attributing 
that predicate to on this occasion?” If we choose, as Basil and Gregory do, this 
second formulation, the answer is not difficult. Indeed, we are able to connect 


52  K. Donnellan, “Proper Names’, 254-358. 
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Peter’s linguistic act with certain circumstantial features that we draw from 
the present deictics. The question that Peter’s listeners will have asked them- 
selves is thus: To what would we be prepared to attribute the predicates that 
the speaker Peter is now using in his talk? 

And here is my argument: the utterance in Acts 2:36 does not refer to a sub- 
stance, does not revolve around the nature of God, it is not one, does not intro- 
duce new referents nor does it complicate the ontology of the Godhead or of 
Mankind by the intruding new kinds of entities. This happens, because the use 
of indexical expressions does not make it necessary to identify the referent on the 
basis of its structural, Le. theological, properties. On the contrary, the two sen- 
tences are dealing with a referent that has been identified via ostension. Their 
indexes-based semantics is therefore extensional. To use a well-known formula 
by Saul Kripke, the reference of both the noun ‘this Jesus’ and the definite 
description ‘the Christ’ depends here on a causal history. Peter’s words con- 
cern the attribution of predicates to the proper name borne by a person who 
is ostensively distinct from others and ostensively known through the histori- 
cal chain of “baptism-acts” the Apostle is talking about in his Pentecostal talk. 
Strictly speaking there is no mention of things or individuals, but of linguistic 
entities such as the honorific title “Lord and Christ” and the name “this Jesus” 
whose bearer is an object that was ostended on a Roman cross in the pres- 
ence of the object indicated by the speaker as “you”. The sense is that “A was 
made Such-and-Such by B” (where A is indexically known to the listeners). Two 
predicates converge on one indexed object and what the two sentences tell 
is the succession in which the pejorative predicate (‘“you” have crucified x’) 
and the honorific predicate (‘¢ has made Lord and Christ &)®? were assigned to 
someone, also naming to whom and by whom they were assigned (the 
Judaeans in the first case, God in the second). Peter announces that he who 
you now call “the Crucified” is the one who from now on you can call “the Lord 
and the Christ”. 

There is perhaps room for a last observation. I do not think it is hazardous 
to introduce here a label that Gregory does not say, but which we can clearly 
think. Gregory says that there are two events, but he does everything to link 
them temporally and causally. To the point that one could say that the two 
descriptions—the Cross and Kingdom—are actually two descriptions of the 
same event. This is the singular event that shows us in its most essential form 
the term of human nature. It was first imprisoned in the condition in which 
Adam’s sin put it; then, it was relieved to a superior condition under the guide 


53 Luse here the pair of Greek letters as placeholders, to mark where each singular term 
must be inserted in order to form a true or false sentence. 
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of the Cross and the crucified Jesus Christ. This is not theology but oeconomia. 
It is a prodigious revelation and a mighty confutation of the cosmic pessimism 
into which Qoheleth had enclosed the human époc. In Gregory’s words: 


Nothing causes amazement at something unexpected, when it functions 
within its own nature, but when things go beyond the limits of their 
nature, more than any they become objects of amazement; to them all 
attention turns, and every mind strains in wonder at the unexpected. 
That is why all the heralds of the word point to the wonder of the mystery 
in this, that God was manifested in the flesh, that the Word was made 
flesh, that the Light shone in the darkness that Life tasted death; all such 
things the heralds proclaim, and by them the wonder abounds at him who 
revealed his superlative power by what went beyond his own nature.5+ 


Since the Incarnation, the Mankind is no more one nature in Adam than one 
person in Christ. 


5 Conclusory Remarks 


Is there something, in Nyssen’s anthropology, that is human life, but not 
human nature? It was this question that initiated this research, whose object 
is only the CE III. My present conviction is that the hiatus between univocal 
and plurivocal utterances corresponds to the ontological difference we mod- 
ern men place between ‘human nature’ and ‘human condition’. Naturally, the 
expression ‘human condition’ is borrowed here only with the purpose of high- 
lighting the problems raised by the Incarnation of the Only-Begotten within 
the semantics of pvats and of suggesting that they are not resolvable in merely 
ontological terms of natural kinds and atoms or individual substrata. 

When I say that Gregory may have used some of these locutions to speak 
about what we today would call the “human condition’, | in no way imply that 
he had in mind a conceptually clear notion of this or any equivalent. I am only 


54 oddév xatd thy Exvtod paw xwobpevov we emt mapa SdEw CavpdrCetat, GMA’ Boa tods dpoug 
exBatver tH pdcews, Tadta udAtota Md&vtwy ev Bobpoti yiveta Kal Med¢g Tadta mon Lev 
ETLOTPEPETAL axon, MATa dé Sidvota TEive 3.3.35 TAL TS MAPdSoEov GavpdcZovom. Sid xat mevteEC ot 
TOv Adyov xypbacovtes Ev TOUTH TO Badpa Tod UVITHPLOV KaTALNVvOvOW 6TI BEd¢ EpavepwOn Ev 
capi, bt 6 Adyos akp— Eyeveto, Sti TO PAC ev TH oxotin Ehapmpev, Sti y Cwry Oavetou eyedaurto, 
xo mevta tT To1ndta Bowaw of xnpuxes, di’ av mAcovaletat TO Cadua tod Sid TAY FEW THC 
PboEws 3.3.36 TO MEPLOoV THs SuVaLews Eavtod Pavepwoavtocs. (CE III 3 34,12-36,1). I quote here 
W. Moore, H. A. Wilson, H. C. Ogle, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, II, 5, Buffalo (NY) 1893. 
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saying that Gregory could have meant his words in this fuzzy sense, because, at 
the time when he wrote, the semantics of such words had not been established 
by binding dogmatic decisions for the then current Greek language. What is 
more, it is practically obvious that in the CE II] there must be something more 
than mere human nature, on the basis that the theme under discussion is the 
highly singular event of the évavOpwryotc, that regards the nature and condi- 
tion of Christ Jesus: who ody domaypdov yyhouto td elvar tow Oem, dd Eavtdv 
exevwcev Lopgyv SovAov AaBwv, ev dfowwuati dvoownwv yevouevoc: (Phil 2.6-7). 
The very arguments used by Gregory—and by Basil before him—in order to 
debate the Incarnation with Eunomius shed light upon a kinship with present- 
day philosophical themes of apparent modernity such as: the inscrutability 
of semantic reference, the theory of definite descriptions, the theme of the 
logical form of utterances and of the ontology implied therein. Not to speak of 
the theme of the plural, whose logico-sematic implications seem to intertwine 
with the difference between nature and human condition. 

In my examination of the CE JI 1 adopted a partially different perspec- 
tive from Zachhuber’s one. Instead of dealing with the meaning of isolated 
terms, I preferred to apply the Kontextprinzip that cautions “never to ask for 
the meaning of a word in isolation, but only in the context of a proposition” 
or a sentence.°> On close inspection, this is the same method used by Gregory 
in the heated argumentation of the third book Against Eunomius. He almost 
exclusively takes scriptural sentences and analyses their content in order to 
assign them a logical form.5® A clear example is the analysis of Acts 2:36 in the 
context of book III. As already said, Gregory’s reflection on human nature takes 
inspiration from—and remains bound to—the analysis of utterances from 
Scripture. This led certain scholars to think that CE IJ is a non-unitary book 
or that it is a collection of literary and exegetic analyses. Against these hypoth- 
eses, we believe that we can show CE III to be a unitary book. The unity is not 
to be found on the plane of content but on that of the method that Gregory 
used. In this case, Gregory proposes the reiterated analysis of a given utterance, 


55 This principle—as known—was stated by the logician Gottlob Frege in his master- 
piece Die Grundlagen der Arithmetik, 1884 (Quoted from the English edition, G. Frege, 
The Foundation of Arithmetic. A logico-mathematical enquiry into the concept of number, 
transl. by J. L. Austin, New York 1950). Since Frege’s times the principle of context is con- 
sidered among the pivotal caveat of modern philosophy of language. I suspect that some- 
thing similar to this rule could be found in much theoretical writings by the Cappadocian 
fathers. On this topic I wrote in La Matina, “God is not the Name of God...”. 

56 My thesis is that this way could be seen as a very method, that is constantly used by the 
Nyssen. It resembles somehow the analytic discoursive style. Let me quote finally M. La 
Matina, “Trinitarian Semantics’, in: L. F. Mateo-Seco — G. Maspero, The Brill Dictionary of 
Gregory of Nyssa, SVigChr gg, Leiden 2010, 743-748. 
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contained in Acts 2:36. This semantic analysis runs throughout the whole book, 
providing, each time, progressively deeper aspects of its logical construction. 
It is extraordinary that, in the entire book, this one utterance is given so much 
space. It could be treated as a real Leitmotiv of the work. Starting from this 
given we formed the opinion that the CE III is unitary and is a book of high 
philosophical content. The same notion of oeconomia is clearly established 
by Gregory as a semantic notion concerning the reference of both names and 
predicates in a contextualistic perspective. 

I would however like to avoid that the reader thinks that I consider phi- 
losophy of language as a key that can open the doors to patristic texts with 
a power that is impossible for other approaches. This is not my idea of phi- 
losophy. On the contrary, ever since I started studying the Cappadocians, every 
day it became clearer to me how their philosophy is the right framework for 
approaching many of the problems that are currently discussed in the analytic 
community. To draw the patristic language of late Antiquity into the circle of 
analytic philosophers would help to retrace an appropriate and non-sterile 
attitude thereby to allow the semantics and ontology of both then and now 
to emerge, without introducing those antimetaphysical prejudices and that 
deflationist minimalism which have on occasions judged as unessential the 
analytic movement's contribution to theology and Patristics.5” 


57 On this topic I defer the reader to my paper: M. La Matina, “I compiti di una filosofia del 
linguaggio orientata in senso cristiano’, in: M. Pérez de Laborda — G. Maspero (eds.), Fede 
e Ragione: Uincontro e il cammino, Siena 2011, 159-185. The article is an attempt to map out 
the most relevant tasks of my analytic approach to the Fathers. For a theoretical evalua- 
tion of the most relevant approaches to the Greek fathers, let me quote the contribution 
by M. Cassin, “Text and Context: The Importance of Scholarly Reading. Gregory of Nyssa, 
Contra Eunomium’, in S. Douglass and M. Ludlow (eds), Reading the Church Fathers, 
London 20n, pp. 109-131 and 161-165. 


Who Wrote Basil’s Epistula 38? 


A Possible Answer through Quantitative Analysis 


Giulio Maspero, Mirko Degli Espositi, Dario Benedetto 


1 Introduction: The Problem 


At the 1th Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa, organized in Tiibingen by Volker 
Drecoll! in 2008, a session was devoted to the authorship of Epistula 38, a work 
transmitted in Basil's epistolary corpus. However this work has also been 
attributed to Gregory of Nyssa as a dogmatic treatise addressed to his brother 
Peter. The history of the discussion concerning the authorship of Ep. 38 is 
marked by three main moments: in 1972 R. Hiibner, studying the philosophi- 
cal contents of the work, attributed it to Gregory;? even though this conclu- 
sion was sometimes discussed,* only in 1996 did V. Drecoll move Ep. 38 back to 
Basil’s corpus;° more recently, J. Zachhuber again defended the authorship of 
Gregory® based on lexicographical analysis. As is evident, the letter has been 
extensively analyzed and studied from philological, philosophical and theolog- 
ical perspectives. The aim of the present paper is to investigate its authorship 
by utilizing statistical methods and numerical computations. 


1 Cf. V. H. Drecoll—M. Berghaus, Gregory of Nyssa: The Minor Treatises on Trinitarian Theology 
and Apollinarism. Proceedings of the 1th International Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa 
(Tiibingen, 17-20 September 2008), SVigChr 106, Leiden 2011. 

2  P.J. Fedwick, Bibliotheca Basiliana Universalis I, Brepols, Turnhout 1993, 620-623. 

3 Cf. R.Hiibner, “Gregor von Nyssa als Verfasser der sog. Ep. 38 des Basilius. Zum unter- 
schiedlichen Versténdnis der ousia bei den kappadozischen Briidern’, in: J. Fontaine— 
Ch. Kannengiesser (eds.), Epektasis. Mélanges patristiques offerts au Cardinal Jean Daniélou, 
Paris 1972, 463-490. 

4 Cf. P.J.Fedwick, “A Commentary of Gregory of Nyssa or the 38th letter of Basil of 
Caesarea’, OrChrP 44 (1978) 31-51; J. Hammerstaedt, “Zur Echtheit von Basiliusbrief 38’, 
in: E. Dassmann—kK. Thraede (eds.), Tesserae. Festschrift fiir Josef Engemann, Jahrbuch fiir 
Antikes Christentum. Ergénzungsband 18, Miinster 1991, 416-419; W.-D. Hauschild, Basilius 
von Caesarea. Briefe. Eingeleitet, iibersetzt und erldutert. Erster Teil, BGrL 32, Stuttgart 1990. 

5 Cf. V.H.Drecoll, Die Entwicklung der Trinitdtslehre des Basilius von Casarea. Sein Weg vom 
Homéusianer zum Neonizdner, FGKD 66, Gottingen 1996. 

6 Cf. J. Zachhuber, “Nochmals.Der ,,38. Brief“ des Basilius von Casarea als Werk des Gregor von 
Nyssa’, ZAC 7 (2003) 73-90. 
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A caveat is required: this kind of research should not be viewed as an occult 
methodology that transcends philology or theology. Experience demonstrates 
that only the combination of both knowledge of the texts and expertise in the 
computational methods can offer trustworthy answers. 

In some respects Ep. 38is a perfect “authorship attribution problem’, because 
it is already known that the work either belongs to Basil or Gregory. Moreover, 
the sum of the lengths of the literary works of these authors is conspicuous, 
so that the application of statistical analysis may yield satisfactory results. But 
there is another element that seems favorable: both Basil and Gregory of Nyssa 
have produced extensive works to counter Eunomius, discussing the same 
subjects and referencing the same citations. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that these works serve as effective benchmarks to analyze Ep. 38. In fact, if we 
apply statistical methods and develop a kind of “distance” between different 
texts, the differences between Ep. 38 and Basil’s or Gregory's works to confute 
Eunomius should be due primarily to their personal styles, because the con- 
tents are homogeneous. It should also be noted that Ep. 38 possesses dogmatic 
and Trinitarian content, similar to the works against Eunomius. 


2 Corpus 


Before analyzing Ep. 38, this method should be verified by testing it against 
the works with undisputed attribution to the aforementioned authors. Thus, 
the Corpus used in the present study is composed of all the works of Basil and 
Gregory of Nyssa currently available in electronic version. The digitalized texts 
in Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (TLG) have been used.” 

All the works, including the spurious and unconfirmed ones, have been 
used. The letters by Gregory® and Basil® have been individually analyzed. The 
latter were divided into three groups, according to their lengths: the first (see 
appendix for the list) includes letters larger than 2,500 characters (L); letters 
with extensions between 2,500 and 1,250 form the second group (C); and letters 
less than 1,250 constitute the third (M). Only letters written by Basil (and not to 


7 See http://www.tlg.uci.edu/. The digital library has been developed by the University of 
California, Irvine. 

8G. Pasquali’s edition has been used: Gregorii Nysseni Opera (= GNO), VIII 2, Leiden 1959. 

g Y.Courtonne’s edition has been used: Saint Basile, Correspondance, CUFt, Paris 1957-1961. 
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Basil) with undisputed authorship were used.!° Thus, we have 85 in group L, 92 
in C and 134 in the final group M. 

Concerning Gregory’s letters, we can only use 26 from the Pasquali col- 
lection, because letters 26 and 30 are not by Gregory. In this group, 16 letters 
exceed 2,500 characters, 7 are between 2,500 and 1,250 and only 3 are less than 
1,250. We do not divide them into different categories, as in Basil’s case, due to 
their small number. 

Moreover, it is known that 27 and 28 were also transmitted in Basil’s Corpus, 
at least in a shorter form (27 as 348 and 28 as 342). This means that they are in 
the same situation as Ep. 38." There are three more letters, listed by A. Silvas in 
her study on Gregory’s letters as numbers 33, 36 and 37, which also find them- 
selves in a similar situation. Letters 36 and 37 respectively correspond to letters 
124 and 365 in Basil’s corpus. 

There are two more letters in this position, but with the unique peculiarity 
that their attribution is known with certainty. In fact, letter 33 is also trans- 
mitted as Basil’s letter 189, but coincides with one of his Trinitarian tracts, 
Ad Eustathium, De Sancta Trinitate (GNo III/1, 3-16). Because of this, Basil’s let- 
ter 189 can be very useful in testing this method. The same can be said for letter 
16 that is known to be part of the 8th chapter of Contra Eunomium Ill (GNo II, 
226-228). In our analysis the results of attributing these two letters can serve 
as a test for the methods we implement. 


3 Methods 


There is a growing interest to analyze texts using mathematical methods to 
establish authorship.!2 As mathematicians and physicists began to develop 
interest in symbolic sequences, they naturally started to use their ideas to 
study these sequences generated by biological and human phenomena, liter- 
ary texts in particular. 


10 We have followed J. Fedwick’s authoritative study. See the list in the appendix in 
P. J. Fedwick, Bibliotheca Basiliana, 1, 674-678. 

11_—- Cf. A.M. Silvas, Gregory of Nyssa: the Letters, SVigChr 83, Leiden, Boston 2007, 203-204. 

12 About the problem of authorship attribution in general, see H. Love, Attributing 
Authorship. An Introduction, Cambridge 2002. The historical survey is especially inter- 
esting: ch. 2, 14-31. For the mathematical methods, see P. Juola, Authorship Attribution, 
Hanover (MA) 2008. 
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In this context, an initial assumption is paramount. A text should be viewed 
as a sequence of symbols chosen from an alphabet, while the author is viewed 
as the “source” of the message: the literary text. 

Assuming that these are “merely” sequences of symbols means we will 
not consider the semantic content of the text nor its linguistic/syntactic/ 
grammatical aspects: letters of the alphabet, punctuation marks and spaces 
are just abstract symbols, containing no hierarchy. 

Moreover, regarding the two methods used in this paper, the word as a basic 
constituent of the text holds no more meaning than any other aggregate of 
symbols, while the fundamental unit is the n-gram. Some examples may clarify: 


1. monogram (1-gram) is defined as one single symbol of the alphabet; 

2.  bigram (2-gram) is defined as a sequence of two symbols; for example “e¢” 
but also “¢,” and also “e_” (i.e. “e” followed by a blank space); 

3.  trigram (3-gram) is defined as a sequence of three symbols, for example 


CX Wy 


“tec”, but also “d_6 
aN 


4. n-gramis defined as any sequence of n symbols; for example “od¢_td_8” is 
an 8-gram. 


The two methods implemented here have been developed from those that 
have already been used in a project concerning the attribution of Antonio 
Gramsci’s papers.!3 Here we can briefly sketch the main ideas. The interested 
reader is referred to other works for mathematical details and discussions.!+ 

Each method defines a kind of similarity distance between texts: given any 
pair of texts, each method produces a positive number that we interpret as the 
differentiating distance between the texts. A small distance means that the two 
texts are quite similar (either in the argument/topic or in the author’s style, see 
below), whereas a greater distance means a higher degree of dissimilarity. 

The first method (that we call the entropic-distance: ED) relies on the 
fundamental ideas which are the basis of the so-called zippers compression 
algorithms, i.e. the mathematical algorithms that constitute the heart of the 
famous compression software daily used to compress texts and files, such as 


13 C. Basile—D. Benedetto—E. Caglioti et al., “Lattribuzione dei testi gramsciani: metodi e 
modelli mathematici’, La matematica nella societa e nella cultura 3 (2010) 235-269. 

14 C. Basile—D. Benedetto—E. Caglioti—M. Degli Esposti, “An example of mathematical 
authorship attribution’, Journal of Mathematical Physics 49 (2008) 1-20; D. Benedetto— 
M. Degli Esposti—G. Maspero, “The Puzzle of Basil’s Epistula 38: A Mathematical 
Approach to a Philological Problem’, Journal of Quantitative Linguistics 20 (2013) 267-287. 
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winzip, gzip and so on. A suitable adaptation of these compression algorithms 
allows for the automatic detection of a mutual recurrence of patterns in the 
two texts, i.e. it detects n-grams (for several different n’s) that occur in both 
texts. Roughly speaking, we compress the second texts by only using the infor- 
mation yielding from the first. The higher the compression rate we are able to 
achieve, the greater the similarity between the two texts (see the references 
quoted in nn. 13 and 14 for more details). With an analogy, we could compare 
the mechanism of this compression algorithm to the difficulty in translating a 
new author when one is used to translating another: the more there is a differ- 
ence found in the language, content, terminology and style of the new author 
with respect to the previous, the more difficult the translation process is. 

The second method (that we call the n-gram-distance: NGD) works with a 
given fixed n value; for example with n = 8 for sequences like “otc_t0_6”. For 
each text, the frequency, i.e. the number of occurrences, of any given possible 
n-gram is easily and quickly computed. We then define the distance between 
any two given texts comparing the corresponding list of frequencies for a fixed 
n value (again, see the references quoted in nn. 13 and 14 for more details). The 
more the fraction of n-grams there are in common, the greater the similarity 
these texts will yield. Working with small n values (i.e. a couple of characters or 
an n value less than 5), we discover that the similarities are found at the ‘sub- 
word’ level. For n values between 5 and 6 the explored features are connected 
to the words of the texts, because the average length of a word is between 
these values. And for n values greater than 6 the correlations between different 
words are investigated. 

The choice of the n parameter that defines the length of the n-grams used is 
crucial and it is empirically fixed using a training corpus of previously attrib- 
uted texts. In the case we are discussing here, the optimal choice turns out 
to be n = 12, that can be connected with correlations at the “couple-of-words” 
level.15 

The attribution procedure consists of comparing each text with corpora 
of texts possessing known attribution, that the corpora contains all stylistic 
features needed to efficiently discriminate between the two authors. 


15 Wenote that n values close to n = 12 render very similar results. This reflects a very impor- 
tant characteristic of our method, namely its stability. On the opposite extreme, very small 
n values provide quite confusing data, while larger n values correspond to sequences of 
words that are too long and rarely repeat throughout the corpus, seriously degrading the 
efficiency of the n-gram-distance. 
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In order to extract useful and coherent information from these compari- 
sons, it is crucial that the lengths (in characters) of the texts of the known cor- 
pora are all almost the same: longer texts are usually richer and contain several 
different expressions, producing an artificial effect of attracting the unknown 
texts more, leading to smaller similarity distances. 

In the case we discuss here the total length of the works written by Gregory 
of Nyssa to counter Eunomius (GCE) is about 6 times larger than those 
written by Basil of Caesarea (BCE). Therefore, in order to construct the refe- 
rence corpora we split the two sets into sections of the same length. Attribution 
is performed essentially by looking at those which are closer to the text to attri- 
bute. The exact mathematical procedure is a complex algorithm that produces 
a so-called ranking index of the two authors. 

The length used in the splitting of the texts (length of the section) has been 
selected through empirical experiments on a training corpus. 

This “tuning” procedure leads us to the following two choices: 


a) Sections of about 170,000 characters long: BCE is left untouched, whereas 
GCE is divided into 6 equal parts. 

b) Sections of about 1,000 characters long: BCE is decomposed into 16 parts 
of equal length and GCE into 94 parts. 


The motivation behind using two very different scales of comparison is as fol- 
lows: confronting any unknown text with sections that are 170,000 characters 
long enhances the weight of rare stylistic features, whereas using sections of 
11,000 characters stresses the importance of frequently used stylistic patterns. 

In order to correlate the diverse information arising from the two different 
scale analyses, both ED and NGD have been implemented with these scales, 
rendering results of four different attributions for each disputed text: ED at 
170,000 (method I), NGC at 170,000 (method II), ED at 11,000 (method III), and 
NGC at 11,000 (method IV). 

The different texts have been preprocessed, stripping them of all accents, 
smooth and rough breathings, and diacritics. Moreover, all capital letters have 
been transformed into small ones.!6 Only punctuation marks have been left. 


16‘ This is a crucial point that partially flawed the results presented at the end of the 
Colloquium in Leuven: during our research we discovered that the electronic edition of 
GCE, taken from GNO, does not use capital letters when a paragraph starts with the refer- 
ence number. We eliminated all numbers, but the lack of capital letters introduced a bias 
sufficiently significant to alter results. See n. 26 infra. 
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4 Some Examples 


If we directly apply ED and NGD (without sections in this case) to some known 
texts, we achieve meaningful results. For example, we compute the following 
distances from Sophocles’ Antigone (the first number is ED and the second is 
NGD withn = 8): 


Oedipus coloneus (Sophocles) 0.791 / 0.922 
Alcestis (Euripides) 0.818 / 0.930 
Ad Ablabium (Gregory of Nyssa) 0.995 / 0.968 


These three cases show that the distances between two tragedies of the same 
author is less than the distance between two tragedies written by different 
authors, and that the distance between a tragedy and a theological work, like 
the Ad Ablabium, is much greater. 

Computing the distance between In sextum Psalmum (Gregory of Nyssa) 
and some other kinds of works yields the following results: 


with NGD andn=8 


Ad Ablabium (Gregory of Nyssa) 0.936 
Ad Eustathium (Gregory of Nyssa) 0.939 
De beneficientia (Gregory of Nyssa) 0.950 
Oratio Theologica 29 (Gregory of Nazianzus) 0.955 
Antigone (Sophocles) 0.984 
Alcestis (Euripides) 0.986 
Oedipus coloneus (Sophocles) 0.987 
with ED 

De beneficientia (Gregory of Nyssa) 0.897 
Oratio Theologica 29 (Gregory of Nazianzus) 0.922 
Ad Ablabium (Gregory of Nyssa) 0.950 
Ad Eustathius (Gregory of Nyssa) 0.963 
Antigone (Sophocles) 0.975 
Oedipus coloneus (Sophocles) 0.983 
Alcestis (Euripides) 1 


We see that, with NGD, the distance between two theological works of the IV 
century is considerably less than that between a tragedy and the In sextum 
Psalmum. Similarly, we can verify that the distance between two works of 
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Gregory of Nyssa is less than the distance between a dogmatic work by the 
same author and another by Gregory of Nazianzus. But with ED it is evident 
that the distance between a dogmatic work and an exegetical work both writ- 
ten by Gregory of Nyssa can be greater than the distance between two works 
written by different authors: Oratio Theologica 29 by Gregory of Nazianzus is, 
in fact, nearer to In sextum Psalmum than Ad Ablabium and Ad Eustathius. This 
makes authorship attribution difficult and is related to the capacity of ED to 
explore and compare the texts at different scales, being more sensitive to the 
differences in the contents of the works. 

However, both distances can be useful, as demonstrated by the example 
wherein the New Testament text closest to the Acts of the Apostles is the 
Gospel of Luke. The distances computed with ED are as follows: 


Acts—Gospel of Luke = 0.70 
Acts—Gospel of Matthew = 0.74 
Acts—Gospel of Mark = 0.76 
Acts—Gospel of John 7 0.79 
Acts—Ep. Hebrews = 0.81 
Acts—Ep. Romans = 0.82 
Acts—Ep. Ephesians 7 0.89 
Acts—Ep. John 3 = 0.93 


The result is virtually identical with NGD and n = 8 and 12 (the two numbers): 


Acts—Gospel of Luke = 0.801 / 0.947 
Acts—Gospel of Matthew = 0.825 | 0.957 
Acts—Gospel of Mark 7 0.840 / 0.961 
Acts—Gospel of John = 0.850 / 0.969 
Acts—Ep. Romans = 0.896 / 0.983 
Acts—Ep. Hebrews = 0.900 / 0.985 
Acts—Ep. Ephesians 7 0.941 / 0.991 
Acts—Ep. John 3 = 0.995 / 0.999 


As can be seen, with NGD there is an inversion between Romans and Hebrews, 
because this kind of distance works in a different way with respect to ED, but 
again the nearest book to Acts is the Gospel of Luke. 

The result is that the methods are sensitive to both style and vocabulary. 
Because of this sensitivity, comparing two texts written on differing subjects 
by a single author may yield results of a greater distance than two works with 
similar vocabularies written by two different authors. 
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5 Results 


We have designed the analysis of Ep. 38 in such a way as to minimize the sensi- 
tivity to different contents and vocabulary: we compare the different distances 
of the letter from the sum of the three Contra Eunomium written by Gregory 
(GCE) and the three books against Eumomius composed by the bishop of 
Caesarea (BCE), dividing them according to what was previously explained 
regarding the four methods utilized. The advantage is that all these texts pos- 
sess similar contents, vocabularies and quotations. The single work is attrib- 
uted to Gregory if it is nearer to GCE or to Basil if it is nearer to BCE. 

All the methods attribute all the letters to Gregory, except for letter 5 (three 
methods in favor of Basil and only method I] in favor of Gregory). One method 
also fails for letters 21 and 24 (respectively I for 21 and III for 24), but in these 
cases the other three methods yield the correct answer. The overall result is 
that 25 of 26 letters are correctly attributed (96%). The error with letter 5 can 
be explained by the fact that it is more an exposition of the faith written for a 
synod of bishops in Neocesarea or in Sebasteia in 380:!” its style may be influ- 
enced by this circumstance. As will be seen later, Basil possesses a rich style 
that tends to attract attributions in the case of a text written by any author who 
is neither of the two Cappadocian brothers. 

The percentage of correctly attributed letters is very similar for Basil’s larger 
letters (L): only 4 of the 85 letters are incorrectly attributed (5%), 9 ties (10%), 
and 72 correct attributions!® (85%). Regarding the ties, methods II and IV 
always attribute the letter to Gregory, while methods I and III attribute it to 
Basil (except 164, which is attributed to Gregory by I and II). The letters that 
cannot be attributed are: 58, 73, 98, 99, 141, 164, 190, 199 and 225. Those incor- 
rectly attributed are: 2 (only I for Basil), 14 (all methods favor Gregory), 138 
(only III favors Basil), and 237 (again only III holds the correct answer)./9 

As expected, the results worsen by decreasing the size of the sample. In fact, 
for the second group of 92 letters (C), with more than 1,250 and less than 2,500 
characters, we have 10 errors (11%) and 23 ties (25%). The number of correct 
attributions is only 59 (64%). The outcome is even worse for the last group 
of 134 letters containing less than 1,250 characters (M): 25% errors, 25% ties 
and only 50% of correct attributions. This demonstrates the importance of 


17 Pasquali writes: “potius quam epistula, expositio fidei est, idcirco composita ut eam in 
concilio recitaret” (GNO VIII/2 31). See A. M. Silvas, Gregory of Nyssa: the Letters, 135-136. 

18 —_In17 cases we have 3 methods in favor of Basil and one against. 

19 The first two letters are addressed to a Gregory: in case of letter 14 it is known to be Basil’s 
brother. The other two letters are addressed to Eusebius of Samosata. 
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a healthy statistical sample in order for this kind of method to be effective. 
It could be said that the decreasing effectiveness is a solid indication of the 
meaningfulness of the results of the computation. 

For the works of the two authors we yield similar percentages. In the case of 
Basil all 42 texts are correctly attributed except for Homilia dicta tempore famis 
et siccitatis (27,087 characters), which is assigned to Gregory according to three 
methods, while III assigns it to Basil. Two more works cannot be attributed 
(again II and IV favor Gregory and I and III favor Basil): Quod rebus munda- 
nis adhaerendum non sit (29,693) and Homilia in illud: Attende tibi ipsi (22,501). 
In this way 39 of 42 works are attributed to Basil?° (93%) with only one error 
(2%) and two ties (5%). It should be noted that the subject of all three works is 
moral: it seems consistent that the method finds it difficult to distinguish these 
kinds of works, because it is measuring the distance of the analyzed work from 
two sets of dogmatic works as those against Eunomius. 

The case of Gregory is more complex and interesting from the philologi- 
cal perspective. Of the 60 works, 53 are correctly attributed”! (88%), but 4 are 
given to Basil (7%) and 3 cannot be attributed (5%). The result is worse than 
in Basil’s case. But from the philological perspective it is very interesting to 
see which works are not attributed to Gregory. The four incorrect attributions 
are: Adversus Arium et Sabellium de patre et filio (24,222 characters), Encomium 
in sanctum Stephanum protomartyrem ii (15,516), Encomium in xl martyres ii 
(19,152) and De instituto Christiano (55,983). All are attributed to Basil by the 
four methods, except De instituto Christiano that is correctly attributed by II. 

Even though all these works are present in GNO, only the authorship of 
Encomium in xl martyres ti has never been questioned. In fact Adversus Arium 
et Sabellium de patre et filio and De instituto Christiano have always been dis- 
cussed. About Encomium in sanctum Stephanum protomartyrem ii, J. Daniélou 
affirmed that its authorship was doubtful”? and it has been transmitted by only 
two codices, which assign it to different authors.2? The same doubts can be 
raised for one of the ties (Ad Graecos ex communibus notionibus),?* while the 


20 Only one of these is attributed to Basil by three methods against one. For the other 38 
works the answer is unanimous. 

21 Of these, 8 are attributed with three methods against one. 

22 Cfr.J. Daniélou, “Bulletin d’histoire des origines chrétiennes’, RevSR 52 (1964), 101-169, 133. 

23 Sinaiticus gr. 493 (8th/gth c.) and Vaticanus gr. 446 (12th c.). The title of the former assigns 
the work to John of Constantinople, while only the latter affirms that Gregory is the 
author. See GNO X 2,96—97. 

24 Some part of this work is probably the result of a synod, like Basil’s Ep. 5. 
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case of the other two (Adversus eos qui castigationes aegre ferunt and De iis qui 
baptismum differunt) seems similar to the two ties in Basil’s analysis probably 
due to the moral content of the works. Only Encomium in xl martyres ii cannot 
be explained on the basis of previous philological analysis or the specificity of 
the methods utilized. 

The analysis results of Gregory’s works seem to suggest a strong philological 
meaningfulness in what the method finds. Moreover, its effectiveness appears 
sound. For example, if one does not consider Adversus Arium et Sabellium de 
patre et filio, De instituto Christiano and Encomium in sanctum Stephanum pro- 
tomartyrem ii among Gregory’s works, the error in percentage is 2%, the ties 
are 5%, and the correctly attributed works are 93%. 


6 Commentary 


It seems that the combination of the four methods is very effective for the 
works undoubtedly attributed to Basil and Gregory. The overall effectiveness 
is high: if the 126 writings by Basil are individually counted, 110 are correctly 
attributed (87%), with 5 errors (4%), and 11 ties (9%); of Gregory’s 85 writings, 
77 are correctly attributed (91%), with 5 errors (6%), and 3 ties (3%). If Adversus 
Arium et Sabellium de patre et filio, De instituto Christiano and Encomium in 
sanctum Stephanum protomartyrem ti are not considered, the results for 
Gregory become 77 correct attributions of 82 writings (94%), 2 errors (2%) and 
3 ties (4%). 

These results increase in accuracy, if one takes their sizes into account instead 
of the number of correctly attributed works. The results yielded for Gregory are 
3,401,934 correctly attributed characters over a total size of 3,572,647 (95%), 
with 51,427 ties (2%) and 119,286 errors (3%). If Adversus Arium et Sabellium de 
patre et filio, De instituto Christiano and Encomium in sanctum Stephanum pro- 
tomartyrem ii are not included in the corpus, the percentages are: 98% correct 
attributions, 1% errors, and 1% ties. The case of Basil’s corpus is similar: taking 
into account only the 2,926,539 of the letters in the L group (larger than 2,500) 
2,783,199 characters are correctly attributed (95%), with 95,025 (3%) ties and 
48,314 (2%) errors. Our methods yield almost 95% accuracy for both authors. 

The combination of the four methods seems useful. In fact, our results 
show that ED favors Basil, while NGD favors Gregory. This can be explained, 
because Basil has a more complete and rich style, while Gregory’s linguistic 
style is more typical. The distances based on the n-gram with n = 12 identify 
very specific sequences. Combining the four methods seems to be a good 
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solution, because these tendencies compensate each other. In fact, with only one 
method or with the combination of two of them, the number of ties in greater. 
For example, dealing with Basil’s works, we receive one error and 2 ties with the 
first pair of methods (I and II), no error and 4 ties with the second (III and IV) 
and 1 error and 2 ties with the four methods together. For letters in group L, we 
receive, 4 errors and 17 ties for the first pair (I and II), and 2 errors and 19 ties for 
the second (III and IV) vs. 4 errors and g ties with the four methods together. 
For Gregory the trend is the same: with his letters we get no error and 2 ties 
with the first pair (I and II), 1 error and 1 tie with the second (III and IV), and1 
error and no tie with all four methods; with the works we get 3 errors and 4 ties 
with the first pair (I and II), 4 errors and 11 ties with the second (III and IV), and 
4 errors and 3 ties with the four methods together. 


7 Ep. 38 and Other Letters 


After this initial analysis, we may apply the four methods to those letters like 
Ep. 38, which were transmitted in Basil’s corpus but are also attributed to his 
brother, causing doubtful attribution. First, we check Basil’s Ep. 16 and 789, 
which can be used as benchmarks because it is known that Gregory wrote 
them and are respectively part of the 8th chapter of Contra Eunomium III (1,542 
characters) and of Ad Eustathius (14,005). Both these letters are attributed to 
Gregory by the four methods. In this way we receive a confirmation of the 
accuracy of our results. 

Then we can proceed to investigate the authorship of Basil’s Ep. 10 (884 char- 
acters), that is Gregory’s Ep. 27 in the Pasquali collection, which is attributed 
to the latter by all methods but I; Basil’s Ep. 342, that is also Gregory's Ep. 28 
(607 characters), and Ep. 348 (760 characters), that is Gregory’s Ep. 27, are both 
attributed to Gregory. On the contrary Ep. 124 (1,233 characters), that is listed 
by A. Silvas as Gregory's Ep. 36, and Ep. 365 (2,095 characters), presented as 
Gregory’s Ep. 37, cannot be attributed, as I and III attribute them to Basil, while 
II and IV assign the letters to Gregory. This reflects the opinions of the different 
philologists.5 It must also be taken into account that all these letters, except 
Ep. 16 and 189, are very short. 


25 See J.-R. Pouchet, “Une lettre spirituelle de Gregoire de Nysse identifiée: L-Epistula 124 
du corpus basilien’, VigChr 42 (1988) 28-46, and the contrary position of P. J. Fedwick in 
Bibliotheca Basiliana, I, 675, n. 34. A. M. Silvas is in favor of Gregory: Gregory of Nyssa: the 
Letters, 263-269. 
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This is not the case of Ep. 38, that is the object of the present study. It con- 
tains 18,083 characters. If, after all these computations, we apply the four meth- 
ods, we receive unanimous attributions to Gregory.6 The letter may also be 
analyzed section by section, to investigate the possibility of an internal struc- 
ture. The result is that all the sections are clearly attributed to Gregory, except 
the last with 1,556 characters that cannot be attributed. This can be explained, 
because the ending of a work generally follows some common rhetorical pat- 
terns, that make the attribution impossible on the basis of stylistic features. 
This is a phenomenon present in other works. More detailed computations, 
that cannot be reproduced here, reveals that section 5 is the more Gregorian 
part of the letter. We can conclude that Ep. 38 was written by Gregory with less 
than 5% probability of error. 

This can be confirmed if we extend the analysis to the dubious and spurious 
works of both authors’ corpora. For Basil, in fact, the result is that most of them 
are attributed to him. The Basilian attribution is excluded only for Sermo 713, 
Prologus 5, Epitimia in canonicas and Epitimia, while Homilia in illud: Ne dederis 
somnum oculis tuis cannot be attributed. The tendency towards a Basilian attri- 
bution may be due to the more general literary style of the bishop of Caesarea. 

This is confirmed looking at Gregory’s dubious and spurious works. Here 
only the fragment Tractatus ad Xenodorum is attributed to Gregory, while all 
other works are ties (7 works, De occursu domini and In annuntiationem among 
them) or nearer to Basil (12 works, Testimonia adversus Judaeos, In luciferam 
sanctam domini resurrectionem and In sanctum Ephraim among them). This 
tendency towards Basil seems to imply a greater accuracy in the attribution of 
Ep. 38 to Gregory. 


8 Conclusion 


The presently devised methodology has succeeded in correctly attributing 
virtually 95% of the works and letters of sufficient length. The results have 
proven to be coherent with what was previously known in the philological and 
patristic literatures. The conclusion is that Ep. 38 was very probably written by 
Gregory of Nyssa. This result seems even more trustworthy because Ep. 38 pos- 
sesses dogmatic content and the method was designed to be most effective for 


26 The different results presented in Leuven were due to what has been said in n. 16 
about capital letters: Ep. 38 was not edited in GNo and Basil was favored in previous 
computations because of a “false” abundance of capital letters induced by the bias. 
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this kind of work. Looking at the overall analysis, we can say that the statistical 
probability of error in this attribution is less than 5%. This research is still in 
progress and other interesting findings will be published at a later date, part of 
which concerns the internal structure of some works. 


Appendix 


Gregory’s letters (number of characters in parentheses): 

1 (12380), 2 (7076), 3 (12213), 4 (4216), 5 (4414), 6 (2848), 7 (1302), 8 (1432), 
9 (974), 10 (1625), 11 (2195), 12 (2035), 13 (3003), 14 (3137), 15 (1137), 16 (1746), 
17 (10158), 18 (4399), 19 (8548), 20 (6240), 21 (836), 24 (6640), 25 (5833), 27 (2446), 
28 (4434), 29 (3385). 


Basil's large letters (L): 
1 (2449), 2 (11532), 5 (3747), 6 (3414), 9 (3947), 14 (3197), 22 (7060), 25 (2805) 
28 (6716), 32 (2597), 46 (13472), 51 (3132), 52 (5400), 58 (2438), 59 (3903) 
66 (3699), 69 (4621), 70 (2630), 71 (3190), 73 (3433), 74 (5659), 84 (3193), 90 (3351) 
92 (7099), 94 (3551), 98 (2841), 99 (6856), 112 (4246), 125 (6365), 128 (3292) 
129 (3444), 130 (2837), 131 (2709), 135 (2976), 136 (2419), 138 (3391), 139 (3779) 
140 (3812), 141 (2526), 150 (6155), 156 (3907), 159 (3160), 160 (6746), 161 (3037), 
) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


ic} 


164 (3502), 188 (16904), 190 (4028), 198 (2547), 199 (14584), 203 (7714 
204 (12789), 207 (7034), 210 (11726), 212 (3115), 214 (5901), 217 (11823), 219 (2959 
222 (2802), 223 (13474), 224 (4825), 225 (2626), 226 (9386), 227 (3557), 233 (3381 
234 (3551), 235 (4662), 236 (11384), 237 (3109), 239 (3405), 240 (4177), 242 (3438 
243 (8175), 244 (14666), 251 (5635 

263 (7140), 265 (7559), 266 (4077 


, 257 (2745), 258 (5828), 260 (13962), 261 (4940 
» 269 (3405), 272 (3205), 289 (3157), 291 (2487 


) 
) : 
Gregory’s works: 

Ad Eustathium de sancta trinitate (17306), Ad Graecos ex communibus 
notionibus (18801), Ad Ablabium quod non sint tres dei (24994), Ad Simplicium 
de fide (9057), Adversus Arium et Sabellium de patre et filio (24222), Adversus 
Macedonianos de spiritu sancto (47354), Ad Theophilum adversus Apollinaristas 
(10394), Antirrheticus adversus Apollinarium (166134), De mortuis non esse 
dolendum (57291), De beneficentia (20441), In illud: Quatenus uni ex his fecis- 
tis mihi fecistis (23762), Contra usurarios (19069), Contra fornicarios (8571), In 
diem luminum (29240), In sanctum pascha (36776), De tridui inter mortem et 
resurrectionem domini nostri Jesu Christi spatio (37705), In sanctum et salutare 
pascha (3923), In ascensionem Christi (6102), De deitate adversus Evagrium 
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(13124), Oratio funebris in Meletium episcopum (15622), Oratio consolatoria in 
Pulcheriam (17473), Oratio funebris in Flacillam imperatricem (18734), De insti- 
tuto Christiano (55983), De professione Christiana ad Harmonium (16082), 
De perfectione Christiana ad Olympium monachum (48087), In inscriptio- 
nes Psalmorum (221172), In sextum Psalmum (9828), In Ecclesiasten (188916), 
Refutatio confessionis Eunomii (140975), In Canticum canticorum (492779), 
Epistulae (119388), Encomium in sanctum Stephanum protomartyrem i (24405), 
Vita sanctae Macrinae (56379), De vita Mosis (189582), De virginitate (127481), 
De virginitate (4025), Oratio catechetica magna (127459), De oratione domi- 
nica orationes v (99153), In Basilium fratrem (38980), Oratio in diem natalem 
Christi (31141), Orationes viii de beatitudinibus (140334), Dialogus de anima et 
resurrectione (144938), Adversus eos qui castigationes aegre ferunt (12610), De iis 
qui baptismum differunt (20017), Epistula canonica ad Letoium (19271), Apologia 
in hexaemeron (89333), De opificio hominis (170743), In illud: Tunc et ipse filius 
(31959), Contra fatum (42311), De infantibus praemature abreptis (40698), De 
pythonissa ad Theodosium episcopum (9356), De deitate filii et spiritus sancti 
(28251), De spiritu sancto sive In pentecosten (7737), Encomium in sanctum 
Stephanum protomartyrem ii (15516), De sancto Theodoro (16072), Encomium in 
xl martyres ia (9519), Encomium in xl martyres ib (20338), Encomium in xl mar- 
tyres ii (19152), De vita Gregorii Thaumaturgi (86569). 


Basil’s works: 

Epistulae (871401), Homilia in illud: Attende tibi ipsi (22501), Homilia in illud: 
Destruam horrea mea (18870), Homilia in divites (27874), Homiliae super Psalmos 
(324499), De jejunio I (22023), De jejunio I (15310), Homilia de gratiarum actione 
(21326), Homilia in martyrem Julittam (27240), Homilia dicta tempore famis et 
siccitatis (27087), Quod deus non est auctor malorum (28100), Homilia adver- 
sus eos qui irascuntur (20995), Homilia de invidia (16966), Homilia in princip- 
ium proverbiorum (41721), Homilia exhortatoria ad sanctum baptisma (24410), 
In ebriosos (21022), De fide (8749), In illud: In principio erat verbum (11857), In 
Gordium martyrem (19954), In quadraginta martyres Sebastenses (18170), De 
humilitate (16531), Quod rebus mundanis adhaerendum non sit (29693), In 
Mamantem martyrem (11537), Contra Sabellianos et Arium et Anomoeos (20418), 
Prologus 7 (26394), Prologus 8 (17288), Prologus 4 (12460), Asceticon magnum 
sive Quaestiones (154237), Prologus 3 (1285), Asceticon magnum sive Quaestiones 
(239105), Regulae morales (182983), De baptismo libri duo (134552), Homilia in 
Psalmum 115 (13487), Homilia dicta in Lacisis (22527), In sanctam Christi gen- 
erationem (19430), Adversus eos qui per calumniam dicunt dici a nobis tres deos 
(9439), Liturgia (32881), Sermones de moribus a Symeone Metaphrasta collecti 
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(321841), Prologus 6 (2861), Canon 96 (763), Homiliae in hexaemeron (224994), 
De legendis gentilium libris (29735), De spiritu sancto (163280). 


Gregory’s dubious works: 

In luciferam sanctam domini resurrectionem (6871), De creatione hominis 
sermo primus (28654), De creatione hominis sermo alter (26180), De paradiso 
(10539), De creatione hominis sermo primus (35437), De creatione hominis sermo 
alter (29492), De paradiso—recensio AF (12063), In annuntiationem (10962), 
Inventio imaginis in Camulianis (5461), Ad imaginem dei et ad similitudi- 
nem (24443), Testimonia adversus Judaeos (40268), Decem syllogismi contra 
Manichaeos (1287), Epistula xxvi ad Evagrium monachum (6955), Sermo in illud: 
Hic est filius meus dilectus (1445), Sermo in Mariam et Joseph (666), De occursu 
domini (38060), Tractatus ad Xenodorum (612), Sermo in sanctum Romanum 
(379), Liber de cognitione dei (29641), Epistula ad Philippum monachum (257), 
In sanctum Ephraim (40330). 


Basil's dubious works: 

Enarratio in prophetam Isaiam (607873), Expositio fidei Nicaenae (2310), 
Homilia in aquas (5848), Homilia de virginitate (19810), De spiritu (5495), In 
Barlaam martyrem (6624), Sermo 10 (6781), Sermo 11 (24066), Sermo 12 (4712), 
Sermo 13 (13440), Prologus 5 (8884), In Psalmum 28 (10988), Homilia in Psalmum 
37 (24847), Homilia in Psalmum 132 (261), Homilia de spiritu sancto (10321), 
Homilia de paenitentia (15513), Homilia in illud: Ne dederis somnum oculis tuis 
(11499), De jejunio (3495), Orationes sive Exorcismi (8517), Poenae in monachos 
delinquentes (2214), Epitimia in canonicas (2064), Epitimia (5664), Consolatoria 
ad aegrotum (9017), Homilia de misericordia et judicio (8390), Sermo ob sacerdo- 
tum instructionem (2230), Sermo de contubernalibus (20268), Oratio pro inimicis 
et amicis (1603), Constitutiones asceticae (119060), Sermo ob sacerdotum instruc- 
tionem (2480), Sermo 14 (2059), Sermo 15 (2492), Sermo 16 (482). 


Further Considerations on the Philosophical 
Background of Contra Eunomium I 


Claudio Moreschini 


In the present essay we propose some interpretations of a certain number 
of passages of Contra Eunomium II, whose philosophical characteristic have 
been neglected until now,! without reconsidering some tenets which we (and 
others) dwelt upon elsewhere. Indeed, book III is by no means poorer than 
books I and II of the philosophical support, which is typical of all Gregory’s 
theology.” 


1 About Gregory’s Theology 
11 About the Generation of the Son 


III 1,65. For they are one (the Father and the Son), and the one is observed 
in the other, neither exceeding nor falling short (oby Unepmintov, obx 


This article (particularly 1.4 and 1.5) has benefitted greatly from the suggestions by the anony- 
mous peer reviewers on an earlier draft of this text. I am grateful for them. 

1 Of course, we are not interested in short philosophical quotations which do not introduce 
any new Nyssenian doctrine, such as CE III 7,33-34, where Gregory quotes the famous 
Platonic definition of ‘principle’ and the impossibility of imagining another principle before 
it (cf. Phaedrus 245c), and others. Nor did we take into account an important doctrine, that of 
Christology (III 1,45; 3,45—-46; 4,64 etc.), whose terminology depends on Aristotle and Stoic’s 
doctrine of the mixture, due to its full treatment by J.-R. Bouchet, “Le vocabulaire de l’union 
et du rapport des natures chez saint Grégoire de Nysse’, Revue Thomiste 68 (1968) 533-582. 

2 For instance, regarding the identification of God (or the Son) with 6 &v of Exodus 3,14, and 

other philosophical and theological questions. On this subject cf. C. Moreschini, “Scrittura 

e filosofia: la validita della sapienza profana verificata sulla base del testo sacro’, in: 

M. Cassin—H. Grelier (eds), Grégoire de Nysse: la Bible dans la construction de son discours. 

Actes du colloque de Paris, 9-10 février 2007, Etudes Augustiniennes, série Antiquité 184, Paris 

2008, 3-19. See also J. Rist, “On the Platonism of Gregory of Nyssa”, Hermathena 169 (2000) 

129-151, here 140. 
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eXattovpevov), and not changed or altered in any divine and good 
feature.? 


“Neither exceeding nor falling short” means the deriving of a hypostasis from 
the superior one, produced by its superabundant dynamis; this doctrine can 
be found in Gregory of Nazianzus too, and goes back to Plotinus. Gregory 
Nazianzen, speaking of the generation of the Son, says (orat. 29,2):* 


For we shall not venture to speak of “an overflow of goodness,” (bmépyvatw 
&ya8otyt0s) as one of the Greek Philosophers dared to say, as if it were 
a bowl overflowing, and this in plain words in his Discourse on the First 
and Second Causes.® Let us not ever look on this Generation as involun- 
tary, like some natural overflow, hard to be retained, and by no means 
befitting our conception of Deity. 


Since Gregory adopts the simile of the ‘bowl’, he most likely took this image 
from Plato (Timaeus 41d); yet “the Greek philosopher” who properly spoke of 
the overflow of goodness was not Plato, but Plotinus, who said (V 2,1): 


This, we may say, is the first act of generation: the One, perfect because it 
seeks nothing, has nothing, and need nothing, overflows, as it were, and 
its superabundance makes something other than itself (dv yap téAEtov TO 


3 Here, and in the following passages from Contra Eunomium III, I use Stuart Hall’s transla- 
tion; Stuart Hall’s translation is quoted also for CE I (in: L. F. Mateo-Seco—J.L. Bastero (eds.), 
El “Contra Eunomium I’ en la producion litteraria de Gregorio de Nisa, Pamplona 1988). 

4 This parallel between Gregory of Nazianzus and Plotinus had already been found by Henry 
and Schwyzer in their edition of Plotinus. About the Theology of Aristotle, see the well- 
informed article by G.Endress, “Building the Library of Arabic Philosophy. Platonism 
and Aristotelianism in the sources of Al-Kindi’, in: C. D’Ancona (ed.), The Libraries of the 
Neoplatonists. Proceedings of the Meeting of the European Science Foundation Network... held 
in Strasbourg, March 12-14, 2004, Philosophia antiqua 107, Leiden 2007, 319-350, 333-334 
(with bibliography). 

5 Gregory states that this word can be found in the treatise “on the First and Second Causes’, 
a title which is close to that of the Arabic version of Plotinus (Theologia Aristotelis X 10: “The 
first cause and the things that originate from it”), whereas the Greek title in Porphyrys's edi- 
tion sounds mepl yevécews xal taEEws TOV LETH TO MPATOV (see Henry and Schwyzer’ edition). It 
is possible, therefore, that Gregory was acquainted not with Porphyry’s edition, but with an 
alternative one, which is preserved in the Arabic text. See J. M. Rist, “Basil’s ‘Neoplatonism’ its 
Background and nature’, in P. J. Fedwick (ed.), Basil of Caesarea: Christian, Humanist, Ascetic. 
A sixteenthundred anniversary symposium, Toronto, 1983, I, 137-220, 216; and C. Moreschini, 
Filosofia e letteratura in Gregorio di Nazianzo, Milano 1997, 51. 
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Ly, 


under Cytetv unde Exe pydé SeloGa, olov drepeppby nai td UnEpMAHpEs adtod 
memtotnxev dAdo) (transl. by A. H. Armstrong, The Loeb Classical Library, 
Cambridge (MA) 1984). 


It is probable that here Nazianzen confuses Plotinus with Plato, assigning to 
the former the image of the overflow of goodness which had been employed 
by the latter: he did not quote another unknown platonic philosopher, as it has 
been supposed. Certainly, Plotinus did not attribute such an ‘overflowing’ to 
the Goodness, but to the One. Nonetheless, it was usual for the Christians in IV 
century AD to interpret the Plotinian One as the Father, who is the principle of 
divine nature, and the Nous as the Son.® 

Gregory of Nazianzus however denies that the generation of the Son was 
the involuntary product of the exceeding goodness of the Father: if so, did the 
Father generate the Son thanks to his will?” That seems difficult, because it 
contains the danger of Arianism. Perhaps Nyssen gives the required solution 
in CE III 6,19-20: 


If (to take an hypothetical example) someone were to give a flame a 
power of free choice, it would be clear that the flame would wish, along 


6 This Plotinian passage was very common in writings of the Cappadocian Fathers; as Barnes 
asserts (M. R. Barnes, The Power of God. Avvauuc in Gregory of Nyssa’s Trinitarian Theology, 
Washington 2001, 243 n. 84), “Ennead V 1 is one of the few works by Plotinus that we can be 
certain that Gregory knew.... Ennead V1 was one of the first texts by Plotinus to have any 
influence on Christian thought”. Barnes seems to mean Gregory of Nyssa, but he does not 
quote any passage of his. Enenad V1 seems to have been used most by Basil in his De Spiritu 
Sancto, while Nazianzen is familiar with Ennead V 2. Plotinus’ influence on the Cappadocian 
Fathers, however, has been underestimated by J. Rist (see “Basil’s ‘Neoplatonism”; “Plotinus 
and Christian Philosophy’, in: L. P. Gerson (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Plotinus, 
Cambridge 1996, 386-413: 398-399). 

7 This seems to have been Meijering’s interpretation (cf. E. B. Meijering, God Being History, 
Amsterdam 1975, 105): Gregory of Nazianzus does not accept Plotinus’ doctrine of a genera- 
tion which implies a contradiction to the will of the Father. Further discussion of the prob- 
lem in Barnes (The Power of God, 245 n. 96). Barnes supposes (ibid. 287-288) that the example 
of fire may have been taken from the Chaldaean Oracles, but I’m not convinced of that, 
because the example was common from the Apologetic onward. Also the ‘bowl’ of oration 29 
(which, as I said, was wrongly introduced into the text by Nazianzen) is suggested (by Ruth 
Majercik) to have been taken from the Chaldaean Oracles, which Gregory knew thanks to 
Porphyry, who commented them (cf. R. Majercik, “A reminiscence of the Chaldaean Oracles 
at Gregory of Nazianzus, or. 29,2”, VigChr 52 (1998) 286-292). Yet, I think that it is sound to 
maintain the hypothesis of a derivation from Plotinus, who is indicated as one of “the Greek 
philosophers”—not a composer of loghia, the so called ‘Chaldaean Oracles’. 
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with existing, also to emit light from itself, and having willed it would 
surely not lack the power, since its natural power would accomplish 
the purpose with the light at the same time as constituting the flame; 
for undeniably, if it were granted to it purposely to start the flame, 
it would envisage the combination of all together, the kindling of the 
fire, willing the light, and the light itself, since [p. 193] the movement of 
the free will would in no way impede the instant existence of the light. 
In the same way, just as in the example we have given, if you also grant to 
the Father the will for good, you will not separate the Son from the Father 
by that act of will (ottw¢... xal tH matpl TO dyabdov PEAnLa TUVOLOADYHV obx 
amootycets Stax Tod GeAnpatog tod maATPdG TOV Dtdv). 


Therefore, the Father’s will seems (we might say) obliged by His very perfec- 
tion, just as the One’s generation was determined by his seeking and having 
nothing: the generation of the Son is thus produced by the perfection and suf- 
ficiency of the Father, who could not, as such, but generate. A similar explana- 
tion is given by Nyssen in Contra Eunomium 1533 (GNO 1181,1-3): 00 yooviK@ TIWt 
StATTHLAT! TD yewyTtod Pwd dMoTELWVOLEVOY, AAAd Si’ adTOS Lev ExAdUTOV, THY dE 
THC UmootdcEews aitiav Exov Ex Tod MOWTOTUTOV PwWTdC. 

The overflowing of goodness—Nazianzen asserts in another passage (orat. 
38,9)—has its effects only ad extra, that is outside the Divinity, not in generat- 
ing the Son or in ‘producing’ the Holy Spirit.® 


1.2 Eunomius, Gregory and Philo 


III 5,24. In his own accustomed style Eunomius patches together the 
rags of verbal fragments cast off at crossroads, and once again poor old 
Isocrates is nibbled at for words and phrases to compile his case, and 
sometimes even the Hebrew Philo gets the same treatment, contributing 
fragments for him from his own works (éx tdv isiwy movwv cuvepavidwv 
abt ta AcEctdtc). 


In this passage, the first criticism of Gregory is a stylistic one. Eunomius’ Apology 
is similar to Isocrates’ orations: he writes in short, parallel kola as Isocrates did, 
but his style is a poor imitation of his. Norden confirmed Gregory’s judgment 
about Eunomius’ imitation of Isocrates and considers Eunomius’ as a model of 


8 With regard to the problems involved in the passages of oration 29,2 and 38,9 see 
C. Moreschini, I Padri Cappadoci, Roma 2008, 176-179. 
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the ‘Asian’ prose of the IV century,? even though he doesn’t condemn the style 
of his Apology. 

The second question is that of seeing whether in this passage Eunomius 
is considered (rightly or wrongly) by Nyssen to be a disciple of Philo’s, and if 
Nyssen’s criticisms of Eunomius, as a consequence, also concern Philo. That 
Gregory also criticised Philo was Daniélou’s interpretation,!© which, however, 
has been rightly refuted by Runia! and Cassin. 

The following case seems different. We have to check this (apparently 
favorable) statement by Gregory against another passage, where Eunomius is 
blamed for having copied Philo. In III 7,8-9 Nyssen says: 


His (Eunomius’) ‘most supreme God, before the other things that are 
generated controls his own power (6 é€oxwtatos Bed¢ 7pd TAY dAAwv boa 
YEvvnta Tig adtod xpatet Suvduews).’ The statement has been transferred 
word for word into his own book from Philo the Hebrew by our word- 
smith, and whoever cares may detect Eunomius’ plagiarism from the 
works of Philo themselves. I have drawn attention to this at the pres- 
ent time, not so much to sneer at the poverty of the wordsmith’s own 
words and thoughts, as intending to demonstrate to the readers!’ the 
affinity between Eunomius’ doctrines and the words of Jews." For Philo’s 
argument would not match his ideas word for word, if there were not 
some family likeness between his thought and Philo’s. Thus we may find 
included in the Hebrew’s text the words, ‘God, before the other things 
that are generated (yevvytc), and immediately after there is tacked on by 
the new Judaism, ‘absolutely controls his own power. 


9 Cf. E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, Leipzig 1898, II 558-562. An in-depth literary and 
linguistic analysis of Contra Eunomium III 5,23-25 is undertaken by M. Cassin (“ ‘Plumer 


mm, 


Isocrate’”: usage polemique du vocabulaire comique chez Grégoire de Nysse’, REG 121 
(2008) 783-796), which draws attention to the satirical language used by Gregory: 
Eunomius’s style is described as “un style artificiel et faussement beau”. Cassin has further 
developed his observations about the style of Eunomius and the polemic of Nyssen (cfr. 
M. Cassin, Lécriture de la controverse chez Grégoire de Nysse. Polémique littéraire et exégése 
dans le Contre Eunome, Paris 2012, p. 148-187) :—Cassin’s study is important for the topic 
of Nyssen’s style too. 

10. ~— Cf. J. Daniélou, Létre et le temps chez Grégoire de Nysse, Leiden 1970, 86-87. 

11 Cf. D. T. Runia, Philo in Early Christian Literature. A survey, Assen—Minneapolis 1993, 245. 

12 ~~ Cf. Cassin, “Plumer Isocrate”, 794 n. 49 

13. Tots évtuyxdvovot, omitted by Stuart Hall. 

14 The plural is due to the fact that Gregory passes from criticism of Philo to criticism of 
Eunomius’ Arianism, commonly considered by the Nicenes as a derivation from Judaism. 
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That Gregory criticised Philo in this passage is affirmed by both Runia and 
Barnes. Runia points out that if Nyssen proposes this interpretation of 
Eunomius’ heresy, which is connected with Philo’s assertion that God reigns 
over all that has been generated, then a polemic with Philo too is involved, 
because Nicene theology could not accept that God the Father reigns upon his 
Son, who has actually been generated. 

Furthermore Barnes observes!’ that according to Gregory’s criticism, 
Eunomius, like Philo, says that the dynamis exists outside God’s nature and 
is subservient to God’s will.!® Gregory, therefore, criticizes Eunomius (and 
Philo with him) for teaching the existence of a separate dynamis. Philo did not 
separate causality from God’s own nature, in /eg. all. 1 3 Philo describes true 
action as the property of God alone, but God’s causality “is enacted through 
the activity of mediating powers’, which are the dynameis."” The separation of 
power from God is exactly what Gregory considers Philonic in Eunomius’ the- 
ology: the dynamis describes the intermediate status of the Son of God. Barnes 
also quotes two influential examples of such avoidance of any contact of God 
with the world: pseudoaristotelian de mundo 6 and Numenius. Indeed such 
a requirement, that is of mediation between the highest god, or the highest 
cause, and the world, was strongly asserted by Platonism and Christian theol- 
ogy from Clement of Alexandria onwards. 

Let us turn again to Runia’s work about Philo in Christian literature. Runia 
asserts that Gregory of Nazianzus never made use of Philo’s works, but instead 
of perusing Nazianzen’s orations or letters, he oddly limits himself to refuting 
Trisoglio’s opinion that Nazianzen had employed Philo in his homily On the 
love of the Poor (or. 14).!8 Runia is right in his confutation of Trisoglio, but some 
of Philo’s doctrines were taken from Gregory of Nazianzus, as I demonstrated 
in an article of mine.! Besides, in my edition of orations 38—412° I proposed 
that Gregory took from Philo his interpretation of the trees of Paradise, which 
are the symbol of Adam’s thoughts, (and perhaps also of the tree of knowl- 
edge, which symbolizes the theoria) (orat. 38,12). Philo had proposed a similar 


15 Barnes, The Power of God, 227. 

16 ~—-Runia, Philo of Alexandria, 229-233. 

17. ~~ Cf. Abraham 24,122; specc. Legg. 1 329; mut. nom. 29. 

18 E.Trisoglio, “Filone Alessandrino e l’esegesi cristiana: contributo alla conoscenza 
dell'influenza esercitato da Filone sul IV secolo, specificatamente in Gregorio di Nazianzo’, 
in: I. Temporini—W. Haase (eds.), ANRW II 21.1, Berlin—New York 1985, 588-730. 

19 Cf. C. Moreschini, Filosofia e Letteratura, 31-53. 

20 Cf. Grégoire de Nazianze, Discours, 38-41, intr., éd. et notes C. Moreschini, trad. P. Gallay, 
SC 348, Paris 1990, 128-129. 
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explanation in plant. 36-37. Philo affirms that it is necessary to employ the 
allegoric method for this explanation of the passage of Gen. 2,15: 


Indeed, the sacred oracles most evidently afford us the clues for the use of 
this method. For they say that in the garden there are trees in no way resem- 
bling those with which we are familiar, but trees of Life, of Immortality, 
of Knowledge, of Apprehension, of Understanding, of the Conception of 
the good and evil. And these can be no growths of earthly soil, but must 
be those of the responsible soul |. ..] We must conceive therefore that the 
bountiful God plants in the soul as it were a garden of virtues and of the 
modes of conduct corresponding to each of them, a garden that brings 
the soul to perfect happiness. (tr. F. H. Colson, G. H. Whitaker, The Loeb 
Classical Library, Cambridge (ma) / London 1954) 


1.3 Divine Simplicity 


III 6,17. With the simple (a&Ajjc) and omnipotent nature (gdcews) all 
things are understood as together and simultaneous: he both wills the 
good and possesses what he wills. In the eternal nature the good and the 
eternal will is envisaged as everlastingly actual, realized and substantial,?! 
neither arising at a particular starting-point, nor conceivable without 
what is willed. 


This is a tenet of primal importance in Christian Platonism. Gregory repeats 
it elsewhere: “the simple, pure and unique nature, immovable and unalter- 
able, which is always the same and never abandon itself... it remains without 
changing in the good and doesn’t see any boundary in itself” (Cant. V[GNo VI 
158,812); “The uncreated nature is far away from such a distinction, inasmuch 
as it does not have good as something acquired... but because it is by nature 
what goodness is in itself... and is attested even by our opponents to be the 
fount of goodness, simple, uniform and un compounded” (CE I 276). 

Divine nature, whatever it is, is ‘simple’, that is, its whole remain the same 
and does not have in itself parts or differences, because difference means 
something which is not divine: therefore God would be imperfect. Already 
Origen had stated (princ. 1 6,4 in Rufinus’ translation) that divine nature is an 


21 lam not totally convinced that this is the exact translation of ¢vovctov and évurdatatov: 
perhaps a better translation would be: ‘existing in a substance’ and ‘existing in an hypos- 
tasis’. €vudctatov then becomes a specific term of post-Chalcedonian Christology. 
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“intellectualis natura?” simplex”. God is a not composed nature; therefore his 
characteristic is simplicity (Gregory of Nazianzus, or. 38,7; 40,7) and the same- 
ness of his substance; Basil, de Spiritu Sancto VI 15 (“simple”); IX 22 (“without 
parts”); XVIII 45 (“not composed”); Nyssen, virg. 11,2: “the nature of the beauty 
which is simple, immaterial, formless”. God’s simplicity had already been fully 
exploited by a monotheist like Philo (cf. legg. alleg. II 2,2-3), or by Plotinus, 
thanks to his doctrine of the One, which is absolute simplicity: II 9,1: “Since, 
then, the simple nature of the Good appears to be also primal (for all that is 
not primal is not simple)”; V 5,6: “this name (One) is completely indicative of 
simplicity”; V 5,10: “think... that he is the Good...that he is the One (for he 
is simple and first)”.?3 Christian theologians had to apply absolute simplicity 
either to the Father (as Clement did) or to God. 

From this collection of texts we may infer the importance the doctrine of 
God’s simplicity had for the Cappadocian Fathers and (neo)Platonism. But a 
problem arises from the assertion of simplicity: how can it fit with the mul- 
tiplicity, equally attested in Nyssen, of the divine excellences? The problem 
has been touched by Radde-Gallwitz.?+ His conclusion is that “with the notion 
of the divine goods as propria, Gregory does not need for them to be iden- 
tical with the divine nature in order for them to be necessary concomitants 
of the divine nature”2°—not very clear, in my opinion. Simplicity in God means 
the unity of all His excellences (somehow according to Richard Cross’ theory of 
the ‘Universals’ in God). 


1.4 God and the Good 


III 6,18. Since therefore the Only-begotten God is by nature the Good, 
or rather beyond every Good (él ov pbcet td &yaddv, paMov SE Mavtos 
ayaod emexetva o ovoyevns 9e6¢), and the Good is not unintended by the 
Father, this clearly demonstrates that the bond (cuvéget) of the Son with 
the Father is immediate, and also that the will which exists for ever in 


22 Origen—Rufinus employs the word natura, just as vats in Nyssen’s passage. 

23 Other examples can, of course, be found in J. H. Sleeman—G. Pollet (eds.), Lexicon 
Plotinianum, Leiden—Leuven 1980; besides: J. P. Kenney, Mystical Monotheism. A Study in 
ancient Platonic Theology, Hanover—London 1991, 91-149, “The Mystical Monotheism of 
Plotinus’, here 93-11. 

24 A. Radde-Gallwitz, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssa, and the Transformation of Divine 
Simplicity, Oxford 2009. 

25 A. Radde-Gallwitz, Basil of Caesarea, 207. 
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(évumdpyov) the good nature is not expelled nor excluded by the insepa- 
rable bond. 


Gregory here asserts that the Son is ‘beyond every good’: such transcendence 
was usually considered (by the School of Alexandria for instance) to be typical 
of the Father rather than of the Son. But since the Son is a perfect image of the 
Archetypal Goodness, thus also the Son is good beyond every goodness. 

That God is beyond goodness is also affirmed by Gregory in his early work, De 
virginitate (X1):0 Tepl tT MEATOV dyaov wat TO EmExElva TavTos ayxGOS Oewpeitat. 
It is also found in Eccl. VII (GNO VII 406,9-18): todto totvuv To &yabov Ato UnEp 
TO Kyabov abt TE WE GANOHs Eott; in Op. hom. 16 (PG 44 184A): Od¢... TaVTdS 
aya8od tod vooupevon Te xal xatarauBovouevon emexetva wv; in Inscr.11(GNO V 
26,12): TO dANPA¢ cryabdv Hrot 16 Emexewa tod &ya8od; Beat. VII (GNo VII.2 164, 
13-14); An et res. 93A; Ref. 8. 

It is evident that such an emphasis testifies to the development of the famous 
Platonic doctrine (Resp. 509a) of the good as being éméxetva tig odciac;?® it can 
already be found in Philo, opif 8: God is “better than the good itself and the 
beautiful itself” (xpeittwv } adto TO dyadov Kal dtd TO xaXAdV), and praem, 40: 6 
xal c&ya8od xpetttov. According to Aubineau,?’ Gregory could have deduced this 
theory of God’s absolute transcendence from Plotinus (Enn. 1 6,9), rather than 
from Philo. It is difficult to establish whether it was one or the other writer, 
however, as they were both known (although in different ways) to Gregory of 
Nyssa. 


1.5 God as the Fullness of Good 


III 1,49. Yet the one who is in the bosom of the Father never allows the 
Paternal bosom to be thought empty of himself. So it is not as something 
external put into his bosom, but because he is the fullness of all goodness, 
the one who is ‘in the beginning’ (Jn1.1) is deemed to be in the Father, not 
waiting [p. 21] to be generated in him by creation, so that the Father might 
not ever be deemed wanting in good things. Rather, the one deemed to 
be in the eternity of the Father’s Godhead is forever in him, being Power, 
Life, Truth, Light, Wisdom, and so on. 


26 Cf. W. Volker, Gregor von Nyssa als Mystiker, Wiesbaden 1955, 44. 
27 See Grégoire de Nysse, Traité de la virginité, éd. et trad. M. Aubineau, sc u9, Paris 1966, 
373- 
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Here Nyssen unifies the Christian teaching about God, who is the totality of 
the good (cf. Ioh. 1,16: éx tod mAnpwpatos adtod) e the Neoplatonic tenet that 
God is the first good. This he asserts also in An. et res. (PG 44 92C): “the nature 
which is above all human thought and above all dynameis is the totality of the 
good (tav ayabav odoa Td TANPwLLC).” 

Other examples of this expression in Gregory of Nyssa are CE. III 4,45; 6,7; 
7,20—21; Inscr. 58,5; 87,17; Opif. 184,20. It was already employed by Eusebius of 
Caesarea, as one of Christ’s titles (see e.g. Theol. Eccl. III 2,16 and In Psalmos PG 
21, 860C). 


1.6 Nyssen, Nazianzen, and Plutarch 


Criticizing Eunomius’ doctrines (III 10,40-42), Gregory asks himself where he 
came upon such ideas about the Deity, and since he could not find the basis for 
such absurdities in the Scriptures, he supposed that the heretic had admired 
Egyptian myths, and mixed their views with his own teachings about the Only- 
begotten. They can find no support for their impiety in the divine scripture, 
and their argument gets its strength from hieroglyphic characters: 


It is reported that they say that their outlandish idol-making, when they 
attach certain animal forms to human bodies, are a symbol of their mixed 
nature, which they call a daemon, and that this is more refined than 
human nature and superior in power to our nature, but does not have 
divinity unmixed or undiluted, but combined with mental life (physis)?® 
and corporeal sensation, so that it receives pleasure and pain, none of 
which is true of the unbegotten God. They too use this concept,?9 attrib- 
uting unbegottenness to what in their thinking is the transcendent God. 
It seems therefore to us that this clever theologian has brought Anubis, 
Isis or Osiris from the dark Egyptian shrines into the Christian Gospel, 
without actually confessing the names; though there is surely no differ- 
ence in the impiety between one who confesses the names of the idols, 
and the one who holds these opinions of them in himself, while avoiding 
the names. 


As Balas has observed, ®° in his description of the Egyptian religion and of the 
demons who are worshiped by the Egyptians, Gregory seems to have been 


28 I cannot understand why Stuart Hall translates Wuyij¢ pucet in this way. 

29  "“Ovope in the text. 

30 = See D. L. Balas, Metoucta 9208. Man’s participation in God's perfections according to Saint 
Gregory of Nyssa, Roma 1966, 168-169—an old, but still valuable book. 
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informed by Plutarch (de Iside et Osiride 25,360DE): Plutarch, indeed, asserts: 
“Better, therefore, is the view of those who take the stories about Typhon, 
Osiris and Isis to be the experiences neither of gods nor of men, but of great 
daemons”?! and then explains that Egyptian demonology agrees with that of 
Plato, Xenocrates and the Stoics. 

As far as the knowledge of Plutarch by the Cappadocian Fathers is con- 
cerned, it is probable that Nazianzen also knew some Plutarchean works. At 
the end of his or. 31, Gregory tells us how he had previously tried to explain 
to himself the mutual relations of the divine Persons (chap. 31). He confesses 
that all his attempts had been unsuccessful, since no example had satisfac- 
torily clarified the core of the Trinity for him: the unity and sameness of the 
substance and the difference and distinction of the hypostasis (chap. 33). 

Some of the examples presented by Gregory are traditional and go back to 
the Apologetic, such as the example of the source, the stream and the river 
(chap. 31), or of the sun, the ray and the light (chap. 32). Then Nazianzen adds 
another one, which is strange and which I could not find elsewhere in Christian 
literature (chap. 32, at the end): 


I have also heard that someone has suggested an illustration of the fol- 
lowing kind. A ray of the Sun flashing upon a wall and trembling with 
the movement of the moisture which the beam has taken up in mid air 
(MapLapvyny Tiva HAtaxny totyw Mpocwotpdmtovany nai MEpitpeLovaav ef 
bdSdtwv xwycews), and then, being checked by the hard body, has set up 
a strange quivering. For it quivers with many rapid movements, and is 
not one rather than it is many, nor yet many rather than one; because by 
the swiftness of its union and separating it escapes before the eye can 
see it. 


Gregory, then, had not discovered this explanation, but he had heard or read 
(dxobw) it. Yet he does not inform us where. I suppose that the passage Gregory 
refers to might be the following (Plutarch, de facie in orbe lunae 23,963B): 


It happens that those who have placed themselves in the path of reflected 
rays see not only the object illumined but also what illuminates it. For 
example, if when a ray rebounds from water to a wall the eye is situated 
in the place that is itself illumined by the reflection, the eye discerns all 
three things, the reflected ray and the water that causes the reflection and 
the sun itself, the source of the light which has been reflected by imping- 


Dania 


ing upon the water (dtav yap abyfs ap’ Bdatog mpdg totyov cAAoLENg Orptc 


31 Transl. by J. Gwyn Griffiths, University of Wales Press 1970, p. 155. 
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EV AUTO TH MEPOTIOLEVH KATA THY AvdKAacI TOMW YEVNTOL, TH TPLA KAboPd, 
THY T dvaXAWLEVNV Ady xal TO ToLody Bowe THY avaxAacw Kal Tov HAtov 
adtov dp’ ob 16 PH¢ TH USatt Mpoonintov dvaxexAnoTat). 


Therefore not only Basil knew Plutarch (in his sermon contra usurarios), but 
also Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory of Nazianzus, in the passages quoted above. 


2.1 


Gregory and Paganism 
A Christian Interpretation of Homer 


III 2,77. It pleased him to say that begotten being was closely associated 
with the title, ‘Son’; like people half asleep, they? at once approved his 
words. Then he switched his argument back to the opposite, and denies 
the relationship of the Son to the one who begot him; again his best 
friends give their consent to this too, just as the shadows of physical bod- 
ies automatically accommodate their shape to the movement of their 
model, crawling in whatever direction he wants, and even accepting it 
if he contradicts himself. This is a new form of the Homeric potion, not 
changing the bodies of those affected by the drug into irrational beasts, 
but effecting the transformation of their minds into irrationality. 


Here Gregory alludes to the famous episode of the transformation of Odysseus’ 
friends into animals (cf. Odyss. X 210 ss.). It is well known that Neo-Platonists 


favored Homer as an authoritative source to confirm their doctrines. Now 


Gregory says that this new form of the Homeric potion (that is, the perversion 


of heresy) changes the minds, not the bodies, of humans into animals. This 


sounds Porphyrian. Porphyry asserted that metempsychosis did not affect the 
transformation of the body, but that of wicked souls into still more beastly 


ones.33 We can find such an interpretation in Boethius (consol. IV 3,35-39): 


32 
33 


Here Gregory speaks of those who approved Eunomius’ doctrine (III 2,75). 

With regard to the question of metempsychosis, whether it must be understood literally, 
as the passage from the body of a human to the body of an animal, or only referring to 
the greater and greater corruption of the morals due to the metempsychosis of perverted 
men, see H. Dorrie, “Kontroversen um die Seelenwanderungen im kaiserzeitlichen 
Platonismus’, Hermes 85 (1957) 414-435, reprint in: Platonica Minora, Miinchen 1976, 
420-440: 428-438. 
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haec venena potentius / detrahunt hominem sibi, / dire quae penitus meant / nec 
nocentia corpori / mentis vulnere saeviunt.*+ The problem of Christians inter- 


pretations of Homer has been discussed also by J. Pepin,®> but he does not 


examine this passage of Nyssen. 


2.2 


34 


35 


36 


The Origin of Idolatry 


III 3,5-7. To show that I am not making improbable suppositions, I will 
call as credible testimony to my case the error still prevalent among the 
Greeks. They were filled with awe in their untrained and infantile mind 
by the beauties of creation, and did not use the wonder of what they 
saw as a guide and pointer to the thought of the transcendent beauty, 
but [p. 109] stopped short at what they could comprehend, and felt awe 
towards every part of creation by itself. As a consequence of this, they 
did not fix their idea of the divine on any single one of the things they 
saw, but reckoned every visible thing in creation to be divine. 6. Thus 
for the Egyptians, as the error had more effect on their thoughts about 
the things of the mind the multiple shapes of demons were reckoned 
as divine beings.3° Among the Babylonians the invariable revolution 
of the heavenly sphere was thought to be a god, whom they also called 
Bél. In the same way the Greek nonsense made gods individually of the 
seven that followed, and bowed down in their various ways according to 
their individual fictitious stories. [...] 7. In addition, the upper air itself, 
and the atmosphere lying beneath it, the land and the sea and the place 
below ground, and whatever on earth is serviceable and necessary for 
human life, none was devoid, they taught, of divine nature, but to every 
one of them they bowed down, through some one of the conspicuous 
things in creation enslaving themselves to all the subsequent parts of it; 
so that if even for them reverence for the created order had been seen 
as forbidden from the start, they would not have wandered off into the 
falsehood of polytheism. 


This passage has been compared by Gruber with Dio Chrys. or. 33,58 (Cf. J. Gruber, 
Kommentar zu Boethius, De consolatione philosophiae, Berlin—New York 20062, ad 
locum). But the meaning of the Boethian lines does not correspond exactly to what Dio 
says. 

See J. Pépin, “The Platonic and Christian Ulysses’, in: D. J. O’Meara (ed.), Neoplatonism 
and Christian Thought, Norfolk (vA) 1982, 3-20. 

In this regard cf. III 10,40—42, discussed above (pp. 604-605). 
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This (perhaps too) long quotation is justified by the keenness of Nyssen’s 
explanation of the rise of barbarous and Greek idolatry. Gregory Nazianzen 
contrasts, as it was usual, Christian faith and idolatry,” but Nyssen’s observa- 
tions are much more grounded from a historical point of view. More exactly, he 
derives Babylonians idolatry and the worship of Bel from astrology. Referring 
to the doctrine of Zeno the Stoic, Cicero says that the stars are divine because 
they have their origin in the ether and inhabit the skies (Nat. deor. II 15,42). 
Also Diodorus Siculus (Biblioth. II 30-31) wrote about the pantheon of the 
Mesopotamian cosmos in his account of Chaldaean astrology. He asserts that 
the Chaldaeans considered the planets as instrumental in predicting the future 
and as interpreters to mankind of the will of the gods. This doctrine of the 
Mesopotamian religion was, therefore, already widespread in Greece several 
centuries before Gregory of Nyssa.38 

Also the statement that the Greeks identified their gods with the seven plan- 
ets is exact: we can find such an identification in Plato’s later dialogues and in 
Hellenistic science and religion. Pagan cults and religions were still present 
among the Greeks in late fourth century AD, and Gregory was aware of them 
as of other doctrines, such as the henotheism, which we shall shortly consider. 


2.3 Henotheism 


III 8,43. He says furthermore that the Son’s being is under the lordship 
of the Father. His actual words are: [p. 255] ‘The one who is and lives 
because of the Father does not possess this rank as his own, since the 
being which holds even him under his lordship attracts to itself the con- 
cept of that which is. If one of the outside philosophers®® likes to think 
that, he need not bother about the Gospels and the rest of the inspired 
scriptures: what has Christian thought to do with the philosophy*? made 
foolish (cf 1 Cor 1.20)? If however he is leaning on scriptural ideas, let him 
show us something from the voice of the saints, and we will be silent. 


Now Nyssen attacks Eunomius not for what is typical of his heresy, namely 
considering the Son as a creature of the Father, or denying his divine nature, 


37.  Seeoration 39, 5-6. 

38 See F. Rochberg, “The Heavens and the Gods in Ancient Mesopotamia: The View from 
a Polytheistic Cosmology”, in: B. Pongratz-Leisten (ed.), Reconsidering the Concept of 
Revolutionary Monotheism, Winona Lake (IN) 20u1, 117-136: 131-133. 

39 The text, however, says: copav. 

40 Inthe text: cogia. 
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but for considering the Son in the same way as Greek philosophers did (“one 
of the outside philosophers’, not one of the heretics, he says). The Son as 
conceived by Eunomius is under the lordship of the Father, as the inferior gods 
of paganism are under the lordship of the most eminent one. 

Eunomius’ theology, which Nyssen rejects, is an henotheistic theology, a 
well known and well studied religious phenomenon of late antiquity*1—but 
Nyssen’s passage has not hitherto been taken into consideration. It is impor- 
tant, however, because it is a 4th century Christian testimony to the existence 
of henotheism, which is rejected. Maybe Nyssen (like Nazianzen) read the 
works of Julian the Emperor*? which were well known among pagan intellec- 
tuals of the fourth century, particularly the Contra Galilaeos: a passage of this 
work may be fit to quote (cf. Cyrill. Alex., Contra Iulianum Il 43-44): 


Plato calls the sun and the moon, the stars and the sky “visible gods’, but 
these are images of invisible gods. The sun that appears to our eyes is 
the image of an intelligible and invisible sun, and the moon we see is an 
image, and every star is an image of an intelligible star. So Plato knows 
that those intelligible and invisible gods are inherent in the Demiurge, 
coexist with it, and have had life and origin from it. 


What Nyssen says shortly after (III 9,59-60) explains perfectly what we are 
supposing: 


What more can those who stick with Greek religion*® produce to insult 
our teaching? [...] To think that godliness ought to be thought of as in 
doctrines alone, whom does that typify more that the Greeks? For they 
too claim that according to their thinking there is something more con- 
vincing that what we preach, and some of them postulate a great God 
standing supreme above the rest, and profess faith in certain subordinate 
powers, differing indeed from each other as greater or less by some order 
and sequence, all equally subject to their superior. 60. This then is what 
the teachers of the new idolatry proclaim. 


41 _ Bibliography on this question is immense, and it is impossible to present even just a sum- 
mary of it here. We mention only, e.g. G. Sfameni Gasparro, Dio unico, pluralita e monar- 
chia divina, Brescia 2010, 109-129, which summarizes and fully discusses previous studies. 

42 With regard to Julian’s theology see also S. Elm, Sons of Hellenism, Fathers of the Church. 
Emperor Julian, Gregory of Nazianzus, and the Vision of Rome, Berkeley—Los Angeles 2012. 

43 Inthe text, more generally: t@ ‘EMyviou@. 
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According to Nissen, henotheistic theology is not a divine revelation, but the 
construction of rationality and of philosophy, which Greeks use to practice: 
the same is, as he says, ‘a new idolatry’, the idolatry of Eunomius. Indeed, doc- 
trines of that kind (ie., philosophical—religious), he states elsewhere (cf. 
CE III 9,56), were the object of studies by pagan intellectuals: even if some of 
them come upon the truth, because they arrive at conceiving a sort of mono- 
theistic religion not very different from Christian religion, yet nonetheless they 
remain far away from the faith. 

In this regard, it is useful to read Themistius’s Oration 5 (‘Yrattxdc, elg tov 
avtoxpdtopa lofiavév), pronounced in the Constantinople Senate in 364, on 
the occasion of Jovian’s “edict of toleration’, which revoked the anti-Christian 
edicts issued by Julian in the preceding two years. This edict was intended to 
establish religious tolerance towards the Christians, so the two religions (69C: 
exatepa Soynaxeia) were no longer in conflict, nor was there any reason for them 
to be. Themistius was pleased with this tolerance. God, he affirmed, ensured 
that the human soul’s predisposition to religion was inherent in all, but wanted 
that the tpdnog tij¢ Sepametag depended on the will of the individual (7 68A). 
Freedom of religion meant that there was a competition in religiousness 
between the various peoples of the empire. The emperor also held that the 
great, true judge of this competition is only one, the unknown god, but that 
many roads lead to him.™ The Lord of the Universe himself is pleased with this 
variety of religions: he wants the various peoples (Syrians, Greeks, Egyptians) 
to adore him in the way each of them pleases (9 70A). 

It is true, Themistius speaks of freedom of religion, not of henotheism,* but 
in substance, he also affirms that a supreme god exists, who is superior to the 
gods of the various peoples of the empire. 


44 The similarity between these images and Symmachus’ famous affirmation (Rel/atio III g): 
uno itinere non potest perveniri ad tam grande secretum is evident (and has already been 
highlighted by scholars). 

45 See, e.g. A.H. Armstrong, “The Way and the Ways: Religious Tolerance in the Fourth 
Century A.D.’, VigChr 38 (1984) 1-17: 8-9; C. Ando, “Pagan Apologetics and Christian 
Intolerance in the Ages of Themistius and Augustine’, JECS 4 (1996) 171-207: 179-180; 
I. Sandwell, “Pagan Conceptions of Monotheism in the Fourth Century: The Example of 
Libanius and Themistius’, in: S. Mitchell—P. Van Nuffelen (eds.), Monotheism between 
Pagans and Christians in Late Antiquity, Leaven—Walpole 2010, 101-126, and, more gener- 
ally: M. Frede, “The case for pagan monotheism in Greek and Graeco-Roman antiquity’, 
in: S. Mitchell—P. Van Nuffelen (eds.), One God. Pagan monotheism in the Roman Empire, 
Cambridge 2010, 53-81; A. Fiirst, “Monotheism between cult and politics: the themes of 
the ancient debate between pagan and Christian monotheism’, ibid., 82-99. 
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Indeed, when he affirms that Syrians, Greeks and Egyptians all adore the 
gods of their own nations, Themistius does not hold that each of these gods 
identifies with the supreme god, but distinguishes them from him, because it 
is precisely the supreme god who wants these gods to be adored. 

Gregory wrote the Contra Eunomium between 380 and 381 in Constantinople: 
Themistius pronounced his oration, also in Constantinople, in 364. It is pos- 
sible (although, admittedly, it is a hypothesis) that Gregory knew it*® and the 
pagans’ discussions on the question of henotheism were those expressed in 
Themistius’s speech. 


2.4 Polemic Against Logic 


Ill 5,44. Also*” the Whatsit (cxtvdatpdc) is called unbegotten, and so too 
is the Twang (6Aitvet), the Minotaur is unbegotten, and so are Cyclops, 
Scylla and Chimera, not because they exist unbegotten, but because they 
have never existed at all. 


These words and the idea that they have no meaning at all can be found also 
in Gregory of Nazianzus (orat. 25,5), who in his praise of the cynic Maximus, 
asserts that Maximus’ philosophy does not imagine “ideal states (as Plato did) 
conjured up with words (scindapses, as it were, to use their own expression, 
and tragelaphs, that is, just so many meaningless sounds), or in what they call 
categories and logical reductions and syntheses”. 

Stuart Hall observes that “skindapsos’, translated “Whatsit’, is defined 
according to the lexicon (i.e., to LsJ) first as “a four-stringed musical instru- 
ment’, but chiefly in its secondary meaning of a word without meaning, a “what 
d’ye call it’, a “so-and-so”. Likewise, “blityri’, translated as “Twang”, is explained 
as “The twang of a harp-string’, and hence “a meaningless word”. 

Now, it is likely that to consider meaningless (or not) words like “blityri” and 
“skyndapsos’, were a question of logics. Indeed, Galen (de differentia pulsuum 
III 4 = SvF II 149), arguing against some unknown philosophers, affirms that, 
contrarily to what they supposed, that “blityri” and “skyndapsos” are meaning- 
less, those words do have a meaning: “blityri” means ‘stroke’, that is, a sound 
produced by striking, and “skindapsos is not only the name of a servant”, but 
also the name of a musical instrument. Later, another philosopher, Hermias 
of Alexandria states (In Platonis Phaedrum Scholia I 225-226 Lucarini— 
Moreschini) that Aristotle 


46 Gregory of Nazianzen knows Themistius, to whom he sends a number of letters. 
47. Ladd this word to the translation of Stuart Hall. 
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looks for four presuppositions in every reasoning: two simple ones, of the 
type ‘if it is’ and ‘what it is’, and two composite ones, of the type ‘it is’ and 
‘why it is’. For example, with regard to the void, he asks ‘if it is’; or ‘if the 
soul is and if the skindapsos is’. With regard to evident things, it is not nec- 
essary to question if such a thing ‘is’, but to examine ‘what it is’, while with 
regard to non-evident things, the question should also be ‘if it is’. Indeed, 
no-one affirms what skindapsos, is before learning if it is. 


Also in the West, in the VI century, Boethius, basing himself on the peripatetic 
and neo-Platonic tradition, uses scyndapsos and blityri as examples of words 
without meaning: they are articulatae voces quarum per se significatio non potest 
inveniri, ut scyndapsos (In Aristot. Tlept epunvetag comm. secundus, 53,28-29 
Meiser), and also (59,19-27): nomen vero quamquam subiaceat elementis, prius 
tamen quam ad aliquam subiectae rei significationem ponatur, per se nihil desig- 
nat—that is, the word means something not in itself, but by convention: 


ut cum dicimus ‘scyndapsos’ vel ‘hereceddy: Haec per se nihil quidem sig- 
nificant, sed si ad subiectae alicuius rei significationem ponantur, ut dica- 
tur vel homo ‘scyndapsos’ vel lapis ‘hereceddy, tunc hoc quod per se nihil 
significat positione et secundum ponentis quoddam placitum designabit.*® 


Further testimony to Gregory's knowledge of pagan logics is given by 


III 6,69. For once a beginning is conceded, it is impossible not to agree 
also to the consequence (To émdyevov). 


Here Gregory employs Stoic syllogism: the cuvynupevov (scl. &Etwpa) is the con- 
ditional syllogism: “if it is day, there is the sun” (SvF II 213 etc.); mponyobpevov is 
the premise and 10 émdptevov is the consequence. 


48 The same observation is made for blityri, a vox which has no meaning in itself, but 
assumes one if introduced into a discussion as the name for something (posita tamen ut 
alicuinomen sit significabit) (p.5,14-15). Cf. also further on (54,5-7): sunt quoque quaedam 
voces litteris syllabisque compositae, quae nullam habeant significatione, ut est blityri. 


Incarnational Ontology and Paschal 
Transformation: Acts 2,36 in Contra Eunomium Ill 3 


Joseph S. O'Leary 


The tension between an Antiochene homo assumptus model and an 
Alexandrian logos-sarx model, running through fourth century Christology, 
reflects the tension between the two sources of Christian theology, with the 
Antiochenes seen as attempting to cleave to the narrative, historical nature 
of the biblical record while the Alexandrians are tempted to a metaphysical 
dehistoricization of Christology. But it also reflects a tension within the New 
Testament itself between the quasi-adoptionist, two-stage Christology found 
in the formula in Romans 1,3—4 that contrasts the prepaschal Son of David and 
the paschal Son of God. Paul enhances this contrast by adding the phrases 
‘according to the flesh’ and ‘according to the Spirit of holiness.! This progres- 
sive Christological model is in tension with Paul’s emphasis elsewhere on 
Christ’s status as pre-existent Son (Gal 4,4, 1 Cor 8,6, Phil 2,6). According to 
another archaic formula, in Acts 2,36, Jesus is made both Lord and Christ at 
his resurrection, in seeming contradiction with Luke’s earlier account of an 
angelic acclamation of the child Jesus as ‘Christ the Lord’ (Lk 2,11).? 

Some have suggested that such tensions can be resolved if we treat the pre- 
existence language as indicating the ontological status of Christ in a synchronic 
way, rather than as narrating his pre-history, despite its narrative guise. Rather 
than a clash of narratives, we would then have an ontological overview, on the 
basis of which the progressive narrative of the exaltation of Jesus can be set 
forth freely. This would still leave tensions between three versions of the latter, 
for the resurrection, the baptism and the conception are successively viewed 
as the moment when he became Lord and Christ. Such tensions are common, 
too, in Jewish apocalyptic schemas, which form the matrix of the earliest 
Christology, and which pass easily from talk of a coming Son of Man or mes- 
sianic figure to talk of his pre-existence in God’s counsels from the beginning. 

Studying Gregory of Nyssa’s handling of Acts 2,36 in Contra Eunomium III 
3, I shall argue that despite his sensitivity to the dynamic and soteriological 


1 See C. E. B. Cranfield, Romans, Edinburgh 1985, 57. 

2 Indeed, some find hints of a pre-existence Christology in Luke; see R. Roukema, Jesus, Gnosis 
and Dogma, New York 2010. 

3 I thank John Muddiman for this suggestion. 
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thrust of the biblical texts, he casts the paschal mystery in the mould of an 
ontology of divinization, in a way that lessens the impact of the biblical nar- 
rative. Heir to the Alexandrian tradition, he builds on Athanasius’s picture of 
how the Logos dwells within the humanity of Christ, causing it to advance 
beyond human nature and to be divinized (Contra Arianos III 53). But he offers 
a dynamic and flexible narrative of this transformation, with constant refer- 
ence to the soteriological significance of the transformative process.* There is 
an Origenian mobility here, which resists fixation on ontological schemas. The 
end result is to renew and enrich metaphysical Christology, with some stimu- 
lus from Scripture, but basically at the expense of the biblical narrative, which 
is brought into view and interpreted too exclusively in light of the ontological 
vision. 


Arius and Athanasius 


Nicene orthodoxy excludes any idea of growth or advance in the being of the 
eternal Logos. But the Arian controversy also generated nervousness about 
talking too freely of the growth of the human Jesus. Arius had tried, it seems, 
to retrieve a narrative of the human Jesus growing toward his status as Christ, 
and this adoptionist emphasis bolstered his subordinationist account of the 
being of the Logos. Rudolf Lorenz notes a likeness with Origen’s account of the 
preexistent soul of Christ, united with the Logos in virtue of its loving fidelity.5 
Robert Gregg and Dennis Groh write: ‘The resurrection is the occasion par 
excellence in which God certifies the quality of the Son’s life and promotes 
him to that position of glory which he held proleptically until then.’ This sote- 
riological vision was not to play a major role in the Arian controversy, which 
focussed instead on the themes of divine transcendence and the role of the 
Logos in creation. Nor did Eunomius and the Cappadocians do anything to 
revive a soteriological, adoptionist image of Arianism. Eunomius affirms divine 
transcendence first of all, confessing one God according to natural évvoiw and 
the teaching of the Fathers, and stressing his ingenerateness (Apol. 7). When 


4 ‘The modality of the union is systematically explained by the movement of the incarnation 
in function of its soteriological goal’ (H. Grelier, “Comment décrire l’-humanité du Christ sans 
introduire une quaternité en Dieu? La controverse de Grégoire de Nysse contre Apolinaire 
de Laodicée’, in: V. H. Drecoll — M. Berghaus (eds.), Gregory of Nyssa: The Minor Treatises on 
Trinitarian Theology and Apollinarism, Proceedings of the 1th International Colloquium on 
Gregory of Nyssa (Tiibingen, 17-20 September 2008), SVigChr 106, Leiden, Boston 20u1, 541-556. 

5 R. Lorenz, Arius judaizans, Géttingen 1980. 

6 R. Gregg — D. Groh, Early Arianism: A View of Salvation, London 1981, 24. 
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he comes to talk of the Son, it is to stress first of all that he is yevvypa xat notnuc 
(Apol. 12). 

Gregg and Groh would see the Arians’ response to adoptionist suggestions 
in the New Testament as part of a comprehensive exegetical and theological 
vision. But if the Arians were primarily concerned with the ontology of the 
Logos (or became so in the straits of controversy), then their use of adoptionist- 
sounding texts appears opportunistic, an exploitation of words ripped from 
their context for controversial purposes. Athanasius and the Cappadocians 
accuse the Arians of failing to read the text according to its cxomdc, a oxond¢ 
they themselves characterize in quite stark doctrinal terms, as they prescribe 
what texts are to be ascribed to Christ’s human nature, what to his divine. Thus 
in his rebuttal of the Arian interpretation of ‘made’ in Acts 2,36 and Heb 3,2 and 
‘created’ in Prov 8,22, Athanasius concentrates on the Incarnation, paying scant 
attention to the particular paschal reference of the two New Testament texts. 
God ‘made’ Christ in making his humanity at the time of the Incarnation. Here 
we see one instance of how the ontology of incarnation tends to prevail over 
the eventhood of the paschal mystery. To be sure, Athanasius does connect the 
incarnation with the paschal mystery: ‘made’ applies not to the Word as such 
but to his ‘putting on a body which was originate and made, and such as He 
can offer for us’ (Contra Arianos II 8). But conversely and even more, he reads 
the paschal mystery in light of the incarnation, stressing the latter: ‘Peter, after 
saying, “He has made Lord and Christ,’ straightway added, “this Jesus whom 
you crucified”; which makes it plain... that not the Essence of the Word, but 
He according to His manhood is said to have been made’ (II 12). 

The reference of Acts 2,36, then, is not to Theology (‘Peter said not that 
the Essence of the Son was made’) but to the Economy, in which the paschal 
exaltation manifests what has already been determined by the Incarnation: it 
refers to ‘His Lordship over us, which “became” when He became man, and, 
redeeming all by the Cross, became Lord of all and King’ (II 14). Being made 
Lord and Christ is not something that happens to the human nature of Jesus 
(for it enjoys that status from the beginning of its existence) but something 
that happens to us: Christ ‘what He is ever, that He then is made according to 
the flesh; and, having redeemed all, He becomes thereby again Lord of quick 
and dead’ (éb.). The ‘then’ here refers to the incarnation as such, and the ‘again’ 
to the paschal manifestation of Christ’s Lordship. 


Eunomius and Basil 


In the conclusion of his Apology, which elaborates on the confession of faith 
given in Apol. 5, Eunomius cites Acts 2,36 alongside Prov 8,22 as proof that the 
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Son is made. The speaker, Peter, is acclaimed as a pcotus dEtomtotic (Apol. 26). 
There is no reference to a postpaschal exaltation; the text is seen as expressing 
Peter’s godgiven insight into the ontological status of Christ. 

Basil replies that ‘this witness (uaetupia) has nothing to do with what is 
being investigated’ (CE II 2). Arguing that Scripture never uses the émivotx 
toinua of the Son, and that Eunomius is boldly taking it on himself to change 
the names of the Lord, he affirms that Peter is not thinking of the hypostasis of 
the Only-Begotten before the ages but of the one who emptied himself in the 
form of a slave. Peter is not presenting a formula (ted70¢) of theology but tods 
TH oixovoptas Aoyoug (II 3). The phrase ‘this Jesus whom you crucified’ shows 
that the ‘him’ who is made both Lord and Christ is none other than the cruci- 
fied Jesus, not the eternal Word. Moreover, ‘Lord’ is a name of é€ovaia, not odcta, 
and the phrase shows that God has given his decnoteta to Jesus; it does not con- 
cern his coming into being («lg té elvar m&podov). Basil does not explicitly refer 
this ‘making’ to the exaltation of the crucified, his heavenly enthronement as 
Messiah; he may hold that Jesus is Lord and Christ from the first moment of 
his conception. Basil’s contrast of Theology and Economy here follows in the 
tracks of Athanasius. 

This confinement of Acts 2,36 to the register of the Economy gives Eunomius 
an opportunity that he gleefully seizes on. Eunomius notes Basil’s refusal to 
take ‘made’ as applying to the being of the Son, and accuses him of being 
ashamed of the Cross, and of introducing two Christs and two Lords, the Word 
who was in the beginning and the one crucified in weakness (Gregory of Nyssa, 
CE Ill 3,15). It is likely that the text Luke quotes probably referred simply to 
Jesus’ paschal exaltation, with no awareness of a preexistent status of Christ. 
In subordinating this primitive two-stage Christology to a Christology of the 
preexistent Logos, Basil is obliged to tell two stories. In one story God elevates 
the crucified Jesus and gives him lordship, in the other the eternal Son takes 
on the form of a slave and it is this very assumption that gives the humanity 
of Jesus its lordship. Athanasius emphasizes the latter story at the expense of 
the former, but the tension between them transpires more markedly in Basil. 
Keeping the eternal Word free of any taint of createdness, Basil comes close to 
dissociating him from ‘this Jesus, whom you crucified’; hence the accusation of 
being ashamed of the Cross. The structure of the hypostatic union, in which 
the Logos is entirely free from suffering in its divine nature but is nonetheless 
one person with the crucified, human Jesus, is far from being clarified and held 
firmly at this point in the historical development of Christology. Basil’s utter- 
ances unwittingly raise the suspicion that the Logos and the man Jesus are sep- 
arable; we shall see that Gregory errs in the other direction by presenting the 
unity of Christ in terms of the assimilation of the human nature to the divine. 
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It is Basil, not I, who substitutes his own thought for that of the Apostles, 
claims Eunomius. He accuses Basil of imagining that ‘the man is emptied into 
humanity’ (tov dvOpwrov Eig &vOewrov xexevo0at); the meaning is that by his 
obedience he becomes one in form with humanity (cbpuop@ov) though he had 
already assumed human form (3,17). Eunomius insists that it must be the eter- 
nal Logos not the human Jesus who empties himself; ‘this Jesus whom you cru- 
cified’ is none other than ‘the one who is in the beginning and is God’; thus it is 
the Logos who is ‘made Lord and Christ’ (3,21). Basil is at war with himself and 
does not follow the logic of his own assertions, which oblige him either to say 
that the Logos is made Lord and Christ or that there are two Lords and Christs 
(3,22), which would entail ascription of our salvation to a mere man. If one 
were to argue that it was according to his presence in the flesh that the Son was 
made Lord and Christ, then one would have to say that before his incarnation 
he was not Lord. This would mean that he became Lord by advancement (xata 
Tpoxomyy), which Eunomius here stoutly denies (3,23). 


Gregory on Acts 2,36 


Gregory’s discussion of Acts 2,36 is embedded in a refutation of Eunomius’s 
charges (é€yxAnyata) against Basil (3,26), making it a delicate task to bring out 
the key theological issues. A key issue is the interpretation of ‘made. Applied 
to the Logos, in an orthodox sense, it could mean not that he is created but 
that he has a new role conferred on him, by virtue of the Incarnation; but Basil 
has insisted that it is the man Jesus and not the Logos who is made Lord and 
Christ. Gregory could have broken with Basil and said that, yes, in virtue of the 
communication of idioms the Logos is made Lord and Christ. But that strange 
locution might play into Arian hands, and it is alien to Gregory’s usage: ‘he who 
exists in the beginning uncreated from the Father was not “made” Lord and 
Christ and Word and God’ (3,69); rather the humanity is raised to that status. 
Though Gregory is a pioneer in his generous use of the communication of idi- 
oms in his sermons, in writing against Eunomius he is more inclined to say that 
‘reason must distinguish what God’s love for humankind has united’ (III 4,15). 
In this pre-Chalcedonian context, in any case, Gregory is ‘more concerned to 
show the relation of the two natures than the attribution of the properties of 
one to the other in virtue of the hypostatic union taken abstractly.” 


7 J.-R. Bouchet, “Le vocabulaire de l’union et du rapport des natures chez saint Grégoire de 
Nysse’, Revue Thomiste 68 (1968) 533-582; 579-580. 
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The most natural reading is that the man Jesus is made Lord and Christ at 
his resurrection. Eunomius has shown that this will not do, for it would entail 
that a mere man emptied himself (to become man, absurdly) and underwent 
the death that saves the human race. So he must have been made Lord and 
Christ at the very first moment he was made, namely at his conception. This 
somewhat deflates the words of Peter and Basil’s reading of them. Gregory tries 
to retain as much of the eventfulness of the paschal exaltation as he can, while 
never forgetting the perfect union of the divine and human from the moment 
of the conception. 

Eunomius, Gregory will complain, ‘seizes on the word “made” (Acts 2,36, Heb 
3,12) as referring to the pre-temporal existence (dmdpEEws)’ (4, 11), ignoring such 
usages as ‘him who knew no sin he made into sin for our sake’ (2 Cor 5,21). It is 
true that Eunomius takes an atomistic approach to scriptural texts, while Basil 
and Gregory restore these texts to their place in the Economy. But the ontologi- 
cal quarrel with Eunomius nonetheless had a damaging effect on their reading 
of Scripture, in that it turned texts indicating development of Jesus toward his 
full messianic status into danger sites with red lights flashing. That these texts 
affect the status of the human Jesus, not of the eternal Word, is a valid enough 
response, but this could have been maintained with a much greater open- 
ness to what the texts tell of the human Jesus and his ultimate relationship 
to the eternal Word. When Acts 2,36 is taken to mean that ‘the visible aspect 
associated with the form of a slave was, by being assumed, “made” what the 
one assuming him already was by nature’ (III 4,18), the reference of ‘assumed’ 
is more to the ontology of the incarnation than to the paschal exaltation; 
a metaphysically oriented theology cannot fix its gaze long on the paschal 
events themselves. Gregory shows his metaphysical bias when he pejoratively 
equates knowing the Christ of the Economy with ‘knowing Christ according to 
the flesh’ (2 Cor 5,16, quoted, III 4,20). 

Addressing the charge that Basil despises the Cross, in that he refuses to let 
the Logos be identified with ‘this Jesus whom you crucified’ (for fear of having 
to admit that the Logos was made Lord and Christ), Gregory asks: ‘Will he also 
accuse us of advocating unlikeness in being (to xat’ obctav dvopotov)?’ (3,30). 
This reflects his policy (not an unsound one) of interpreting all utterances of 
Eunomius in light of his heresy. The Anomoeans make the Father superior to 
the Son because the shame of the Cross does not apply to him, so it is they 
who are ashamed of the Cross; they also think that the Cross shows the Son to 
be of a passible nature (3,30-3). Gregory himself, however, is excessively anx- 
ious to protect even the humanity of Jesus from the shame of being passible: 
‘The body also, in which he accepted the passion, being combined with the 
divine nature, was by that commingling (&vaxedcews) made into that which 
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the assuming nature is’ (3,34). Gregory’s asymmetical use of the commun- 
ication of idioms leads him to stress the divine glory of the Crucified but not 
that the divine Son suffers.§ To protect the impassibility of the Logos Gregory 
does not separate the Word from ‘this Jesus whom you crucified’ as Basil is sus- 
pected of doing, but rather sees the Logos as conferring impassibility on Jesus. 
This is prepaschal as well; compare Epiphanius: ‘a single impassibility results, 
especially (udAtcta) after his resurrection from the dead’ (Panarion [ccs III 
190,28—29 |)—and thus also before it. 

Gregory accuses Eunomius of failing to see that the Word’s association with 
suffering is a sign of its power, not of weakness: ‘when things go beyond the 
limits of their nature, more than any they become objects of amazement’ 
(3,34). Compare Origen: ‘One must dare to say that the goodness of Christ has 
shown itself greater and more divine and truly in the image of the Father in 
that “he humbled himself...” (Phil 2,8), rather than refuse to become a slave for 
the salvation of the world’ (Comjn I 231). Having read so much of the activities 
of the Logos into Acts 2,36, Gregory has moved far from Basil’s confinement 
of that text to the economy. Agreeing with Eunomius that ‘this Jesus’ cannot 
be separated from the Word—as no doubt Basil would also, despite his hasty 
disjunction of theology and economy—, Gregory nonetheless sidesteps the 
consequence that the Word, being inseparable from ‘this Jesus, is made Lord 
and Christ. Rather, as we shall see, the Word is identified with the ‘God’ who 
made him Lord and Christ. 

Gregory next upbraids Eunomius for his groundless charge (a tu quoque 
response to the same charge from Basil) that Basil insults the saints by sub- 
stituting his own thought for the meaning of the Apostles. Then, returning to 
Acts 2,36, he says: ‘there is a single focus of the whole combination of words 
in the passage, the cross itself, the name of the man and the demonstrative 
term: the text of Scripture says that two things have been done to a single per- 
son (mpdcwmov), the passion by the Jews, the honour by God, not as though 
there were one who suffered, and another who was honoured by his exaltation’ 
(3,42). This is somewhat of a red herring, in that Eunomius himself neither 
questioned this identity of the suffering with the exalted Jesus, nor accused 
Basil of questioning it; the issue is the identity of this Jesus with the Logos. 

Gregory now unambiguously locates the ‘made Lord and Christ’ in the pas- 
chal exaltation of Jesus. It is in his human, not his divine nature that Jesus is 
made Lord and Christ. But at the same time Gregory has to maintain that Jesus 


8 See B. Gleede, “Der eine Christus vor, in und nach dem Fleisch—einige Uberlegungen zu 
Gregor von Nyssas Ad Theophilum Adversus Apollinaristas”, in: V.H. Drecoll — M. Berghaus, 
The Minor Treatises, 519-540; 535- 
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from the very first moment is conjoined with the Word, so that the Word, not 
the humanity, is the agent of miracles, while the humanity, not the Word, is the 
bearer of weakness and suffering (III 4,8). Note that this distribution of activi- 
ties among the two natures creates a narrative based on incarnational ontology 
that cuts athwart any natural reading of the gospel stories. 

Unlike Athanasius, Gregory does not whittle down the implications of 
Acts 2,36 by making it mean ‘manifested him as Lord and Christ’ or ‘made 
his Lordship and Christhood effective for all’ As Andrew Radde-Gallwitz has 
shown, pro-Nicenes at this stage of the controversy (Ps.-Basil, Ps.-Athanasius, 
Epiphanius, Amphilochius) were ready to recognize a radical paschal trans- 
formation of Christ's humanity. Yet they still allow the events of the paschal 
mystery to be overshadowed or constricted by being read too heavily in terms 
of the ontology of incarnation; they eagerly query paschal statements such as 
Acts 2,36 for their yield of insight into this ontology, while in their concern for 
metaphysical consistency they prematurely iron out significant tensions in the 
biblical text. 

Gregory’s Christology includes a linear and dynamic narrative. It would be 
wrong, though perhaps an element of elusiveness in Gregory’s account makes 
it understandable, to characterize this narrative as moving from a quasi-Nesto- 
rian conjunction of the man and the divinity, before the resurrection, to a 
quasi-Monophysite fusion as the humanity is lost in the divinity as a droplet in 
the ocean, after the resurrection.° The resurrection perfects a process that has 
been afoot all along, and does not exclude the idea that even in the passion the 
humanity is so absorbed in the divinity as to become impassible. 

Gregory effects a high-christological reinterpretation of Acts 2,36 by affirm- 
ing that the humanity is exalted not only by God but, primarily, by the Word 
dwelling within it. There is a Johannine basis for this (Jn 10,17-18;!° 17,19), 
but it undercuts any serious exegesis of Acts 2,36 on its own terms. The right 
hand of God which exalts Jesus is identified with the Word who ‘took up the 
man united with him to its own height, by that combination making him also 
what by nature it is itself’ (3,44). This process whereby the Word divinizes its 
own humanity is a remarkable swerve away from the drama of Acts 2,36 and 
anticipates the further Origenist swerve, whereby the humanity is so totally 
fused with divinity that it becomes hard to see what identifying traits of the 
humanity subsist. Having passed through death, the humanity of Jesus can 
now become free of corporeality and passion. 


9 See Gleede, “Der eine Christus’, 529. 
10 Cited at CE III, 3, 68. 
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The linear dynamic of the paschal story, so clear when it is the Father who 
exalts Jesus, is weakened. It becomes an event happening in ontological space, 
a logical consequence of the ontology of incarnation." Jesus becomes ‘in the 
Immortal, immortal, in the Light, light, in the Indestructible, indestructible, 
in the Invisible, invisible, in the Christ, Christ, in the Lord, Lord’ (3,44). The 
Messianic titles and functions of Christ are flattened by being identified with 
his divinity. His exaltation confirms and manifests what was the case all along, 
his mixture with the Logos. This is one step beyond the idea that the exaltation 
merely manifests his lordship over creation, but it still reduces the passion 
and exaltation of Christ (and the eschatological tension toward the fulness 
of his triumph when he comes in glory) to the mere foreground of a hidden 
divine action whereby the Logos transforms the fleshly Jesus into itself. The 
primacy of divinization threatens to give a monophysite and docetic cast to 
Christological thinking. 

The flesh ‘because of its commingling with the Good in its immensity and 
infinity... became ...instead of man, God’ (3,46). The humanity is weak and 
vulnerable before the resurrection gives to it all the divine qualities it lacked. 
The word ‘became’ (éyéveto) in this sentence refers to the paschal transfor- 
mation of Christ’s human nature rather than to the transformation initially 
effected by the mingling of that nature with the divine Logos; God became 
man at the incarnation but the human flesh became fully divinized only at the 
exaltation. The Incarnation is the foundation and the divinization of Christ's 
humanity is the consummation built on it, or rather its fully logical and com- 
plete expression. Or would it be truer to say that the incarnation is a transitory 
state, and that when the air-bubble returns to the surface (III 3,67), as it inevita- 
bly must, this state is largely undone; the exaltation is largely a disincarnation, 
as in Origen. The previous stages in the incarnational process are only shadow- 
ily chronological. Incarnation is less an event than an ontological reality; the 
resurrection, in contrast, is an event, but it is an event of divinization, not of 
incarnation. The Logos assumes flesh only to cause flesh to melt away into the 
Logos’s own mode of being. The apparent drama of a divine rescue of Jesus 
from the power of death (cf. Heb 5,7) turns out to be epiphenomenal. 

‘This transformation begins... with the incarnation itself, but it is mani- 
fested above all at the resurrection.’ What is uppermost in Gregory’s presen- 
tation is, however, not a progressive sequence of transformative events from 
conception to resurrection, but two major points: the resurrection and the 


11 As with K. Barth, ‘Thus the death on the Cross is but the explication of the Incarnation’ 
(Erklérung des Philipperbriefs, Zollikon 1947, 63). 
12 B. Pottier, Dieu et le Christ selon saint Grégoire de Nysse, Namur 1994, 242. 
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incarnation in a synchronic sense as the divine-human status of Christ. The 
latter manifests itself dynamically by the Word's fully divinizing the flesh it 
bears at the resurrection. 

Answering another charge of Eunomius, to the effect that Basil says that 
‘the man emptied himself into humanity’ Gregory again shows that the 
accusation boomerangs: ‘It is they, not we, whose doctrine makes the Son 
change by the economy of the passion from like to like’ (3,50), since the Arian 
Son is a creature to begin with. He could have answered: ‘When Basil says that 
Acts 2,36 is about the Economy and not about Theology, he is not denying 
that “this Jesus” is the Logos, but only that his status as Logos is in question in 
Peter’s speech.’ Perhaps he refrains from giving this answer, because if ‘Lord 
and Christ’ refers to the divinity of the Logos, to which the Logos raises the 
man Jesus, then Theology is in play after all. Basil may be closer to a biblical 
sense of things than Gregory here. Gregory is unable to find his way back to a 
merely or primarily Economical reading of Acts 2,36. The more one is forced to 
reflect on ontological implications, the less one can espouse a normal reading 
of the biblical narrative of exaltation. 

Replying to the charge that Basil teaches ‘two Christs and two Lords, Gregory 
says: ‘We both see the marks of the fleshly dispensation on their own, and we 
also recognize the divine power by itself? as indeed, Gregory recognizes, does 
Eunomius, yet no one accuses him of ‘preaching two Words, one who was in 
the beginning and one who was made flesh’ (3,62). Basil is not separating ‘this 
Jesus’ and the Word but is merely differentiating the fleshly dispensation and 
the divine power, as Eunomius himself does. Eunomius would reject Basil’s 
way of distinguishing Word and flesh and would himself allow fleshly weak- 
ness to contaminate the divine Word, making it, too, in some sense weak and 
variable. Gregory’s response has the contamination work the other way: the 
flesh becomes like the Word. Basil's differentiation is valid chiefly for the pre- 
Paschal Jesus: ‘The flesh however is not the same as the godhead until it too is 
transformed into godhead, so that inevitably some things conform with the 
divine Logos, others with the form of a slave’ (3,62). The things that conform 
with the form of a slave are all pre-paschal incidents; the exalted, divinized 
Christ no longer does things that exhibit the weakness of human nature. From 
Eunomius’s point of view, if Basil’s disjunction of Word and flesh is too stark 
at the pre-Paschal level, it disappears too quickly with Christ’s exaltation; the 
Word’s involvement in fleshly suffering is not just a temporary disguise of its 
true nature, which blazes forth unimpeded in the resurrection, but is a sign 
of its subordinate ontological status, remaining so even after the resurrection. 

‘The one who was highly exalted after the passion was he who was made 
Lord and Christ, by his union with him who is essentially Lord and Christ’ 
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(3,63). When does this union occur? Probably at the incarnation, to which 
Peter’s words refer back, rather than in the exaltation. To be made Lord and 
Christ is not merely the exaltation of the crucified but the revelation of his 
divine identity: he is ‘made’ divine by the incarnation, wherein the Word, con- 
versely, is made man: ‘the blessed Peter was making brief, passing reference 
to the mystery of the incarnation when he said ...that what was crucified in 
weakness, because of the dominance of the power dwelling in him, was itself 
also made (yéyovev) into that which the one indwelling him both is, and is 
called, and is itself called Christ and Lord’ (3,69). The chronological ambigu- 
ity here reflects the continuing tension between incarnational ontology and 
linear paschal narrative. 

‘The meaning (Gewpia) of the characteristics (idtwudtwv) of the flesh and 
of the godhead remains unconfused (&avyyvtos), as long as each of these is 
considered by itself’ (3,63). This refers to the exalted Christ, but when Gregory 
goes on to give examples of the flesh considered by itself they are all pre- 
paschal: the human Jesus weeps, the divine Jesus raises Lazarus, etc. (3,65). But 
‘by the bond and conjunction both belong to each’ so that the crucified can be 
called the Lord of Glory (1 Cor 2,9, quoted by Eunomius) (3,66). Here the gen- 
eral account of the union of the natures also grounds the exaltation of Christ 
(Phil 2,10) and the linear narrative drops from view. The fundamental event in 
Gregory’s Christology is ontological: ‘by mingling with the divine, the moral 
nature is renewed to match the dominant element... the drop of vinegar min- 
gled with the ocean is made into sea by the mixing’ (3,68); this happens ‘after 
the passion’ when ‘the true Life contained in the flesh flows back up to its own 
self’ (3,67), but really it has happened in principle from the very first moment 
of the conjunction of Word and flesh. 

Yet as Gregory responds to Eunomius, we may discern something of the ten- 
sion and mobility of his own struggle with Acts 2,36. He has not pinned down 
its meaning in a completely settled way. The pressure of metaphyical theology 
is toward envisioning the text in terms of a cut-and-dried ontology of the two 
natures. But he resists this by emphasizing the dramatic paschal transformation 
whereby the human is absorbed into the divine, and by attempting to give 
narrative body to the interplay of the two natures by suggesting how the pro- 
cess of incarnation and divinization is an ongoing one across the life of Christ, 
in which now one nature, now the other comes to the fore. The element of 
unsteadiness in this performance makes it all the more eloquent as an instance 
of Christian thought seeking to keep the dynamism of biblical narrative alive 
over against the narrowing constraints of metaphysical logic. 
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Many of the strained aspects of Gregory’s Christology are due to the lack of the 
notion of hypostatic union formulated at Chalcedon. His image of the unity of 
Christ is based on the assimilation of the human nature to the divine, in a way 
that tends to Monophysitism, and on the other hand, his argument that Jesus 
does some things as man, others as God, could invite the charge of dividing 
the Christ. But even the firmer perspective established at Chalcedon would 
not be sufficient to close the gap between the metaphysical story that prevails 
in Gregory and the texture of the original biblical narratives. The strain under 
which classical metaphysical Christologies are placed in our present world, 
with its consciousness of evolution and historicity, no doubt requires that we 
move to anew paradigm, in which the events of Jesus’ human destiny are taken 
more seriously as the historical locus and medium of his ultimate ontological 
status as ‘Logos made flesh’— itself cashed in phenomenological terms as the 
eschatological and revelatory inbreaking of the divine into history. The unre- 
solved tensions in New Testament Christology could be taken up as a clue to 
this subtler and more open Christology, rather than being smoothed away as 
classical metaphysical Christology attempted. 

In reading 4th century Christological discourse we need to map the avenues 
cut off or insufficiently explored, helped by the greater openness of Origen in 
the 3rd century and of Chalcedon in the 5th, as well as by modern historical 
and event-centred approaches to that Jesus whom God made both Lord and 
Christ. We need to rethink what classical Christology indicates in a shorthand 
that sketches correctly but inadequately the human and divine dimensions 
of the meaning of Christ. The effort, in close attention to the sinuous move- 
ment of his arguments, to identify precisely and to overcome the metaphysical 
blind spots that obstruct Gregory’s Christological vision fulfils a theological 
responsibility of patristic scholarship, guided by the insights of systematic and 
hermeneutical theology. Just as science advances more by falsification than by 
its positive findings, so clear insight into the limits of an ancient theological 
effort, and the reason for those limits, can secure solid bearings for the advance 
of theological understanding. 


Die stoische Gattung des mp6¢ tl mw Exov in CE Il 
1,131-134 (GNO II 48,1-24) des Gregors von Nyssa 


Georgios D. Panagopoulos 


Einfithrende Bemerkung 


In dem zu behandelnden Text aus CE III 1,131-134 (GNO II 48,1-24) setzt sich 
der heilige Gregor von Nyssa mit seinem Gegner Eunomios von Kysikos ausei- 
nander, der die semantische Funktion des Namens Son dahin gehend inter- 
pretieren wollte, dass die zweite géttliche Hypostase, der Logos Gottes, als ein 
dem ersten Gott gegeniiber wesensungleiches und aus dem Nichts geschaffe- 
nes Wesen erscheint. 

Gregor legt hierbei eine zweifache Gliederung der géttlichen Namen dar, 
die eine Relation, bzw. Beziehung zu etwas anderem (mpdc¢ tt Namen) zum 
Ausdruck bringen. Namen solcher Art lassen sich in zwei Klassen einteilen: 
Es gibt einerseits diejenigen, die die Vielfalt des Vorsehungswirkens Gottes 
den Menschen gegentiber anzeigen; andererseits gibt es die, welche auf die 
Hohe und unaussprechliche gottliche Glorie hinweisen. Als Beispiel der ersten 
Klasse fiihrt Gregor die Bezeichnungen Weinstock, Hirt und Arzt an, die, nach 
einer irrealen Hypothese, von Gott nicht ausgesagt werden wiirden, waren 
die Menschen nicht des entsprechenden wohltatigen Wirkens Gottes bediirf- 
tig. Als Beispiel der zweiten Klasse finden die Namen Sohn, Rechte Hand, 
Eingeborener Logos, Weisheit und Kraft des Vaters Erwaihnung; sie bringen das 
Gott Geziemliche zum Ausdruck und werden nach einer beziehungsmafigen 
Konjunktion mit dem Vater ausgesprochen; ausgerechnet diese Namen werden 
Gott auch ohne die das heils6konomische Wirken empfangenden Menschen 
wirklich und im eigentlichen Sinn angewandt.! 

Die der Stelle zugrunde liegende Unterscheidung zwischen zwei Arten von 
eine Relation ausdriickenden Namen (7c tt) wird uns im Folgenden beschaf- 
tigen. Am Rande sei angemerkt, dass wir uns hauptsichlich auf die Namen 
Vater-Sohn beschranken werden. 


1 CE IIl1,131-134 (GNO II 48,3-24). 
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Die schulphilosophische Tradition hinsichtlich der Relation- 
Gattung und deren gregorianische Rezeption 


a) Stoisches Gedankengut und Gregors von Nyssa theologisches 
Anliegen 

Die erste Definition der mpd¢ tt Namen stellt Aristoteles in seinen beriihmten 
Kategorien dar. In Cat 6a 36-37 heift es: ,Als mpd¢ tt werden all diejenigen 
Dinge bezeichnet, die, so wie sie sind, von anderen Dingen, oder in einer gewis- 
sen Beziehung zu etwas anderem gesagt werden“. Im selben Zusammenhang 
widmet der griechische Philosoph seine Aufmerksamkeit der Einsicht, dass es 
einige mpd tt gibt, die der Natur nach zusammen sind (Cat. 7b). Es sei ange- 
merkt, dass unser Philosoph von mpd¢ tt Dingen spricht; im Gegensatz zu ihm, 
vermischt sich bei den Stoikern die ontologische mit der semantisch-logischen 
Betrachtungsweise der Relation, wahrend die von den Stoikern beeinflussten 
alexandrinischen Grammatiker sich fiir die mpd¢ tt als Namen interessieren. 

Das relationale Sich-Verhalten (mpd¢ ti mw¢ gyov) des Vaters zum Sohn 
hatte Aristoteles in seiner Kategorienschrift nicht unter den diesbeziiglichen 
Beispielen angefithrt; spater aber zahlte er diese Dinge zu der zweiten von den 
drei Klassen von mpé¢ t1, die er in Met 1020b aufgestellt hatte,? d. h. betrachtete 
er die Beziehung des Vaters zum Sohn aus dem Blickwinkel des metaphysi- 
schen Paares Wirkend-Passiv, und wendete dabei den Terminus 7otetv an, um 
die Wirkung des Vaters auf den Sohn zu kennzeichnen.? 

Daran, dass dies auf den Bischof von Nyssa nur abstofend wirken konnte, 
diirfte man kaum Zweifel hegen: Die vor aller Ewigkeit unaussprechliche 
Zeugung des Sohnes vom Vater ist nach Gregors Verstandnis kein schépferi- 
sches Wirken (motyotc).+ Zwischen den ewigen Hypostasen des Vaters und 


2 M.E. Reesor, ,The Stoic Categories“, American Journal of Philology 78 (1957) 63-82, hier 76 mit 
Anm. 35. Vgl. auch Alexander von Aphrodisias, In Met. (cAG I 406 Hayduck). 

3 Seitdem stellen diese Namen zusammen mit Rechtseitigen (und manchmal Sklave-Herr) die 
termini technici der eine Relation bezeichnenden Namen, wie man sich auch bei einer fliich- 
tigen Ubersicht von diesbeziiglichen Aussagen von Dionysios Thrax (Ars Grammatica, 11,35) 
tiberzeugen kann; vgl. auch Heliodoros (8. Jh.), Scholia, (387,7-12 Hilgard und 388,1—4). Im 4. 
Jh. diirfte das einschlagige Gedankengut fester Bestandteil der philosophischen Schullehre 
gewesen sein, was nicht zuletzt auch Gregor von Nyssa bezeugt (CE I 568 [GNO I 190,16-9 
Jaeger]). 

4 CETIII2,105-106 (GNO II 87,11- 20). Auch David G. Robertson, ,,Relatives in Basil of Caesarea“, 
Studia Patristica 37 (2001) 277-288, hier 280, neigt dazu, einen eventuellen aristoteli- 
schen Einfluss auf die Lehre Basileios’ des Grossen hinsichtlich der Relationsnamen als 
unwahrscheinlich zu halten. Anders sieht die Sache Volker H. Drecoll, Die Entwicklung der 
Trinitdtslehre des Basilius von Cdsarea, Gottingen 1996, 65 mit Anm. 56. Lewis Ayres, Nicaea 
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des Sohnes darf keine diastematische Gréf&e—nicht einmal der ewige Wille 
des Vaters—eingeschoben werden®. Der Sohn hat seine Existenz unmittelbar 
(mpocexas) vom Vater der Zeugung nach (yewytdic).© Man fiihlt sich berech- 
tigt zu behaupten, dass es nach Gregor von Nyssa kein Subjekt des Wirkens 
und des Empfangens des Wirkens innerhalb der Heiligen Trinitat gibt. Sowohl 
das Vater-Sein fiir die erste Hypostase, als auch das vom Vater-Gezeugt-Sein 
fiir die zweite stellen charakteristische Merkmale dar, deren jeder nur je einer 
Hypostase eigen ist und auf die unmitteilbare Existenzweise je einer Hypostase 
hinweist. Nur anhand der hypostatischen Idiome unterscheiden sich die drei 
géttlichen Hypostasen voneinander; in jeder anderen Hinsicht sind sie dank 
ihrer Wirkungs- und Wesensgleichheit ein und dasselbe.’ 

Wenn aber das aristotelische Verstandnis der relationalen Bedeutung der 
Namen Vater-Sohn sich als véllig ungeeignet fiir Gregors Anliegen erweist, so 
sieht die Lage im Falle des entsprechenden stoischen Verstandnisses ziemlich 
anders aus. Schon Chrysipp, der eigentliche spiritus rector der Bewegung, hatte, 
nach dem Zeugnis des Rémers Varo,® darauf hingewiesen, dass es Namen gibt, 
die ,alterum ex altero videtur,... quem admodum pater ex filio et filius ex pater“. 
Dass eine solche Auffassung dem christlichen Theologen die Méglichkeit eréff- 
net, die Beziehung zwischen Vater und Sohn auf eine Art und Weise darzustel- 
len, die deren Wesensgleichheit keinen Abbruch tut, liegt auf der Hand. Aber 
der Boden fiir solch ein Unternehmen wird fiir Gregor erst auf der Grundlage 
gewonnen, die die stoische Lehre iiber die mpd¢ tt Gattung bildet, wie sie in 
einem fiir unsere Analyse bedeutungsschweren Quellenzeugnis, das von dem 
Aristoteles-Kommentator Simplikius (6. Jh.) tiberliefert wird.® 


and its Legacy. An approach to Fourth-Century Trinitarian Theology, Oxford 2006, 201-202, 
sieht die diesbeziigliche Lehre Basileios’ in die neuplatonisch-aristotelische Tradition 
eingebettet. 

5 Siehe u.a. CE II 214 (GNO | 287,24-29); CE II11,78 (GNo II 31,16—21); CE III 2,118 auch III 6,18,39 
(GNO II 91,10-19 und 192,13-17 und 200,1-3); Besonders wichtig erweist sich die Aussage, der- 
gemaf nicht einmal ein vermeintlicher Zeugenswille den gezeugten Sohn vom zeugenden 
Vater trennt: CE III 6,15 (GNO II 191,18-20); vgl. Graec. (GNO III/1 25,812). 

CE 1378 (GNo II 138,6-7). 

7 Vgl. G.D. Panagopoulos, ,Die Vermittlung des Sohnes beim ewigen Ausgang des Heiligen 
Geistes aus dem Vater nach Ad Ablabium Gregors von Nyssa‘, in: V. H. Drecoll — M. Berghaus 
(ed.), Gregory of Nyssa: The Minor Treatises on Trinitarian Theology and Apollinarism. 
Proceedings of the nth International Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa (Tiibingen 17-20 
September 2008), SVigChr 106, Leiden 2011, 383-397. 

8 De Lingua latina X 59 (SVF 11155). 

g In Arist. Categor., cAG VIII 165,32-167,29 (SVF II 403). Simplikius’ Kommentare zu Cat. und 
Phys. stellen einen reichen Befund alterer Quellen dar. C. Luna, ,,La Relation chez Simplicius‘, 
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Diesem Text gemaf, dessen Glaubwiirdigkeit frither M. Pohlenz bestritt,!° 
teilten die Stoiker (welche genau wird nicht gesagt) die 4. Gattung des ,relatio- 
nalen Sich-Verhaltens“ (mpd¢ ti mw Exov) in zwei Arten ein, die mpd¢ tt (Namen, 
die eine Relation ausdriicken) und die mp0¢ ti mw¢ Eyovta (Namen, die ein rela- 
tionales Sich-Verhalten zum Ausdruck bringen): Anders gesagt: Die 4. Gattung 
betrifft die mpd¢ tt; aber es sind nicht alle mpd¢ tt auch mpd¢ ti mw¢ Exovta. Wie 
unterscheidet man zwischen beiden Fallen? Obwohl der Quellenbeleg von 
Simplikius wegen des Sprachstils sehr kompliziert erscheint, ist Folgendes 
klar: Relative Namen (1pd¢ 71), wie siifs und bitter, gelten als ,gemafs einem 
Unterschied“ (bzw. einer qualitativen Differenz) konzipiert; darum werden sie 
den so genannten an sich, bzw. absolut ausgesprochenen Namen, wie wei und 
schwarz, entgegengesetzt. IIpé¢g tt Namen wie siifs und bitter werden wegen 
ihrer inneren qualitative Differenz von einem eidos, d. h. durch eine xowy 
Tolotys (2. stoische Gattung), bzw. einen wesentlichen Unterschied gekenn- 
zeichnet (wir nehmen hierin auf ein anderes Zeugnis von Simplikius Bezug),!? 
obwohl sie keine an sich Bestehenden, sondern nur ,gemaf einer Relation zu 
anderem“ (mpd¢ tt “ata Stapopdv aber kein xa’ eavté) sind. Denn sie wirken 
wegen der ihnen eigenen poiotes (mototn¢)—die, nach stoischer Auffassung, 
eine bestimmte Dynamis (Wirken) hat—auf denjenigen, der sie schmeckt, 
und so neigen sie zu ihm hin, anders gesagt, sie stehen in einer Relation zu 
ihm; darum werden sie Relative (mpd¢ tt) genannt. Darum aber, weil siif§ und 
bitter durch eine ihnen inharente Differenz charakterisiert werden, unterge- 
hen sie einen Wandel, nur wenn ihre innere Differenz im Wandel begriffen ist. 

Im Gegensatz nun zu mpd¢ tt werden die mpd¢ ti mw Exovta, wie Vater und 
Rechtsseitiger, den ,gemafs einer Differenz“ konzipierten Namen entgegenge- 
setzt. Kurz und gut: Namen wie Vater und Rechtseitiger geh6ren nicht zu den 
»gemafs einem Unterschied“ (xatd& Stapopdv) konzipierten Namen. Sie lassen 


in: I. Hadot (ed.), Simplicius, sa vie, son ceuvre, sa survie. Actes du colloque international de 
Paris 28 Sept.—1°" Oct. 1985, Peripatoi 15, Berlin 1987, 13-147, hier 13-114. 

10 ©M.Pohlenz, Die Stoa. Geschichte einer geistigen Bewegung, Bd. I, Gottingen 1992” (1948), 
69-68. Vel. allerdings auch A. A. Long — D. Sedley, Hellenistic Philosophers. 1, Translations 
of the Principal Sources with Philosophical Commentary, Cambridge 1987, 178. 

11 Zum richtigen Versténdnis des heiklen Textes haben sich mir folgende Beitrige als 
besonders hilfsreich erwiesen: auch J. Brunschwig, ,Stoic Metaphysics‘, in: B. Inwood (ed.), 
The Cambridge Companion to the Stoics, Cambridge 2003, 206-232, 231-232; S. Menn, ,The 
Stoic Theory of Categories“, Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 17 (1999), 215-247, hier 
besonders 231ff. Siehe auch M. Mignucci, ,The Stoic Notion of Relatives“, in: J. Barnes — 
M. Mignucci (ed.), Matter and Metaphysics. Fourth Symposium Hellenisticum, Napoli 1988, 
129-221. 

12 SVF II 378. 
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sich nur in einem bleibenden wechselseitigen Verhaltnis zusammen betrach- 
ten (,weil sie nur von der Beziehung zu dem anderen abhangig sind“).!°¥ Das 
heifst dariiber hinaus, dass die durch Namen solcherart bezeichnenden Dinge 
sich blo durch eine auferliche Wandlung veradndern lassen: So hort der Vater 
auf, Vater zu sein, auch ohne dass ihm eine Veranderung widerfahrt, sobald 
sein Sohn stirbt; ahnlich hért der Rechtseitiger auf der rechten Seite zu ste- 
hen auf, sobald der links Stehende beseitigt wird.* Es handelt sich hierbei um 
den im englischsprachigen Raum so genannte Cambridge Change, die dem 
Sinn nach auf den platonischen Thedtetos zuriickgeht (154B—155D) und auch 
bei Aristoteles (Phys. 200b33-201a9; 225bu—13) Verwendung fand.!6 Ubrigens 
bedeutet das weiterhin, dass ,der Sohn und der Rechte jemandes von aufen 
bediirfen, um Existenz zu haben“ (&€w0év twwv mpocdéovtat mpd¢ THY Unda tacwW) 
und dass sie ,nur in der Relation das Sein (d.h. die Existenz) haben und nicht 
in einer wesentlichen Differenz (év tH oyécet uovyn TH elvan exer xai od xata 
Stapopav) “17 

Dass solch eine allgemeine Auferung bald als erklarungs- bzw. korrekturbe- 
diirftig erschien, zeigt sich nicht zuletzt daran, dass, so Simplikius, der Stoiker 
des 2. Jh. n. Chr. Boethos sich dazu bemiifigt fiihlte, den Nachweis dafiir zu 
fiihren, dass ein Kennzeichen den sich aufeinander beziehenden Dingen (7pd6¢ 
tt mw¢ Exovta) auch im Fall des relationalen Sich-Verhaltens inharent sein muss 
(St1 de xal Tots Mpd¢ Ti WS EXOT AVAYKN KUPAXTH PA EvuTcpYEL Tols VMOKEIMEVOIG, 
ixavdrs 6 Boybog amedetEev).18 

Ausgerechnet an diese Begebenheiten kniipft unsere Analyse der mpd¢ 
tt Namen in Gregor von Nyssas CE III 1131-134 (GNO II 48,1-24) an. Gregors 
Gegner, Eunomios, hatte alles daran gesetzt, die véllige Ungleichheit des 
Wesens Gottes des Vaters und dem seines Sohnes, und konsequenterweise 
auch des Heiligen Geistes zu beweisen, und dariiber hinaus sein metaphysi- 
sches System von drei ungleichen, hierarchisch geordneten gottlichen Wesen, 
von denen er nur das erste, das als ,oberstes und alles herrschende Ousia“!9 
benennt, zu untermauern. Zu diesem Zweck diente ihm, wie bekannt, der 


13 SVF II 403; 132,39. 

14 gl. auch Alexandros von Aphrodisias, In De Sensu (caG IIL1 127,13-14 und 132,8 
Wendland); Dexippos, In Arist. Cat. (CAG IV.2 60,17—-18 Busse): uyndemas ev adtots Stapopac 
yevouevys; Themistios, In Arist. Phys. Paraphr. (CAG V.2 75,9 Schenk). 

15 R. Sorabji, The Philosophy of the Commentators 200-600 AD, vol. 3: Logic and Metaphysics, 
London 2004, 80. 

16 — Sorabji, The Philosophy of the Commentators, 81. 

17. SVF II 403 (133,3 und 8-9); vgl. auch Ammonios, In Cat. (CAG IV.4.77 Busse) 

18 = In Arist. Cat. (CAG VIII, 167 Kalbfleisch). 

1g CE1151(GNO 1 72,1-2 Jaeger). 
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Terminus ungezeugt—Ungezeugt-Sein (dyévvytos / &yevvyaic) als Hauptwaffe: 
Er sah in dem Ungezeugt-Sein das wesentliche Merkmal des ersten und obers- 
ten Wesens (ovdcia), ja er setzte sogar das Ungezeugt-Sein mit der odcia Gottes 
gleich. Die Konsequenz, die er daraus leicht zog, liegt auf der Hand: da der Sohn 
(die eunomianische zweite odcix) vom Vater gezeugt und geschaffen wurde, 
muss man ihm die nikaénische Wesensgleichheit mit dem Vater (duoovctov) 
ohne weiteres absprechen. 

In der zur Debatte stehenden Passage will Gregor von Nyssa im Grunde 
genommen zweierlei beweisen: Der Sohn ist kein Geschépf, nicht einmal 
das erste und edelste, sondern der von Ewigkeit her vom Vater gezeugte und 
im Vater existierende Logos, der wesensgleich mit Gott dem Vater ist. Gregor 
stellt klar, dass die von der Heiligen Schrift dem ,eingeborenen Sohn“ zuge- 
sprochenen Namen nicht eine und dieselbe semantische Funktion auf- 
weisen. In CE I 5602° schreibt unser Bischof, dass ,Eunomios sich die totale 
Verainderung der gew6hnlichen Namensbedeutung (7 cvwyOys tOv dvoudtwv 
éug@acts) vornahm...‘, um zu zeigen, dass der Name Vater nicht beziehungs- 
mafig auf Sohn hinweist. Diesbeziiglich geht Gregor, in deutlichem Gegensatz 
zu Eunomios, immer davon aus, dass man auf den gewohnlichen Gebrauch 
und die Bedeutung der Worter, bzw. Namen Riicksicht nehmen sollte, solange 
die kirchliche Tradition und die lebendige Erfahrung des kirchlichen Lebens 
deren Modifizierung nicht notwendig macht. Gregor will z. B. die Namen 
yéevvyots, MatHYp, vidc, u.d. von jeglicher auf das fleischliche Zeugungsverfahren 
der geschaffenen Natur verweisenden Konnotation freimachen,#! damit er 
sie auf Gott anwendend nur die Wesensgleichheit und die von Ewigkeit her 
existierende Hypostase des Sohnes von und in Gott dem Vater unzweifelhaft 
macht. In diesem Versuch geht er offensichtlich von den unerschiitterlichen 
Basisprinzipien aus, die ihm die Heilige Schrift und das Leben der Kirche dik- 
tieren, wobei hier hauptsichlich das Taufbekenntnis zu dem Dreieinigen Gott 
dem Retter, sowie die Tauferfahrung einen hervorragenden Platz einnehmen, 
die fiir Gregor, wie fiir seinen Bruder Basileios den Grofgsen, das Geheimnis der 
Gotteserkenntnis darstellt.2? Sobald aber das Zeugnis der Tradition nicht im 
Wege steht, scheut unser Bischof sich nicht vor der Anwendung von logisch- 


20 GNO 1188,13-18. 

21 Vel. GNO II 31,18-20; 197,6-24 und 198,1-200,1-3. Dasselbe Bestreben begegnet uns auch 
bei anderen pro-nicanischen Theologen: Vel. z. B. Gregor von Nazianz, Oratio 29 2.4 
(SC 250 180-184 Gallay); Basileios dem Grofgen, Adversus Eunomium II 22 (SC 305 90-92 
Sesboiié). 

22 Siehe u. a. Maced (GNo III/1 105,19-30 und 106,9-1 Mueller); Epist. V 5-9 (GNO VIII/2 
32,15-34,3); vgl. Basileios der Grofe, De Spiritu Sancto XV 35 (SC 17bis, 368). 
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philosophischen Konstruktionen, die allerdings auf die gemeine und gewohn- 
liche Bedeutung der Namen im alltaglichen Leben Riicksicht nehmen sollen. 
Die Theologie Gregors erweist sich, trotz ihrer bestrickenden philosophischen 
Pragung, als hauptsachlich biblisch und realistisch, in dem Sinne, dass sie die 
verschiedenartigen theologischen Probleme im Licht des erfahrenen neuen 
Lebens in Christo behandelt, ohne sich dabei iiber die Begebenheiten unserer 
realen Lebenswelt hinwegzusetzen. 

Was die spezifische semantische Funktion der Namen Vater und Sohn 
betrifft, so greift Gregor auf die in der hellenistischen philosophischen und 
grammatischen Tradition erarbeitete Lehre iiber die relationalen Begriffe, 
bzw. Namen auf. Dementsprechend erklart Gregor, dass es zweierlei gétt- 
liche Namen gibt: A) Zunachst einmal gibt es diejenigen, die auf die hohe 
und unaussprechliche Glorie Gottes hindeuten, wie Sohn, Rechte (Hand des 
Vaters), Eingeborener Logos, Weisheit und Dynamis (Kraft-Wirken) und ahnli- 
che, die in Relation zu etwas (mpd¢ tt) ausgesprochen werden. Werden diese 
Namen vom Logos ausgesagt, dann wird er ,gemafs einer beziehungsmafigen 
Konjunktion“ zusammen mit dem Vater benannt (dca mpd¢ Tt Aeyetat, KabdTED 
év ovvyia tii cxetixf TH Matel m&vto¢ TvVovoUAToLEvos A€yeTtat).23 Dabei steht 
Gregor als christlicher Autor natiirlicherweise nicht allein: Schon Klemens von 
Alexandrien wusste die Namen Vater und Sohn als relationale Namen, bzw. 
Begriffe zu brauchen.”* Allerdings fehlen die diesbeziiglichen Termini tech- 
nici, was auch bei anderen christlichen Autoren des 3. Jh. der Fall ist.2° Der 
,yargument from correlatives“ (M. DelCogliano) kam auch dem Anliegen von 
Origenes, die ewige Vaterschaft Gottes zu untermauern, durchaus zugute;7° da 
dem Alexandriner dariiber hinaus aber daran gelegen war, die Ko-Ewigkeit 
nicht nur des Sohnes, sondern auch der erschaffenen Welt mit Gott aufer allen 
Zweifel zu setzen, verschmolz bei iam das Namenspaar Vater-Sohn allzu leicht 


23 = CE Il 1,133-134 (GNO II 48,20—22). Vgl. auch Or. cat. (GNO III/4 10,26—27,1-6 Mithlenberg); 
Deit. fil. (GNO X/2 123,22-124,1-4 Rhein). 

24  StromataV1,1(GCS II 326,9—11 Stahlin): vgl. auch Strom. IV 8,67 (GCs II 278,29-31 Stahlin), 
wo das Begriffspaar matyp-viocg parallel zu dem von deondtys-olxétys erscheint, aller- 
dings in einem nicht philosophischen Kontext. Auch im Westen griffen die christlichen 
Schriftsteller zur gleichen Argumentation. Siehe u. a. Tertullianus, Adv. Prax. 2; Lactantius, 
De divinis institutionibus TV 29; Ambrosius von Mailand, De fide VIII (PL 16 541). 

25M. DelCogliano, Basil of Cesarea’s Anti-Eunomian Theory of Names. Christian Theology 
and Late-Antique Philosophy in the Fourth Century Trinitarian Controversy, SvigChr 103, 
Leiden 2010, 228. 

26 = Princ. | 2 (GCs V 31,2-34,3 Koetschau); Princ. I 4, 3 (GCS V 67,8-15 Koetschau). Vel. 
R. E. Heine, Origen. Scholarship in the Service of the Church, Oxford 2010, 96-101. 
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mit dem Herr-Sklave.2” Zu Beginn des 4. Jh. argumentiert auch Alexandros 
von Alexandrien, erregt von der arianischen Lehre iiber die vermeintlichen 
ontologischen Subordination des Sohnes unter dem Vater, fiir die Ewigkeit des 
Sohnes mit dem Vater, indem er auf die semantische Funktion des Terminus 
Vater verweist: Die Vollkommenheit des Vaters wird Vater benannt des Sohnes 
wegen.?8 Auch Athanasios der Grosse lasst seiner Argumentation die seman- 
tische Funktion der pros ti Namen zunutze kommen; es tauchen aber auch 
bei ihm die diesbeziiglichen Termini technici kaum auf. Trotzdem gelangt er, 
indem er die dltere Argumentation von Origenes umformulierte, zu einer 
klaren Unterscheidung zwischen der Korrelation von Vater und Sohn einer- 
seits und derjenigen zwischen dem Hersteller und dem hergestellten Ding 
(&yevyntov-yevntov) andererseits.29 Die semantische Funktion von Vater-Sohn 
kommt besonders bei den Kappadoziern, Gregor von Nazianz und Basileios von 
Caesarea des Ofters vor.°° An dieser Stelle sei zu beachten, dass das Verstandnis 
der relationalen Begriffe (hier Vater-Sohn) bei alteren christlichen Autoren als 
nicht besonders durchdacht erscheint. Jedenfalls lasst sich eine philosophisch 
ausdifferenzierte Verwendung der mpd¢ tt Namen kaum feststellen. Dies aber 
ist gerade bei Gregor von Nyssa der Fall, insofern er die kurz behandelten pros 
ti Namen von denjenigen unterscheidet, auf die nun eingegangen wird. 


27. Vgl. jedoch P. Widdicombe, The Fatherhood of God from Origen to Athanasius, OTM, 
Oxford 2004, 75-76. 

28  Epist. an Alexander von Byzantium, 26; vgl. Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy, 44; auch 
DelCogliano, Basil of Cesarea’s Anti-Eunomian Theory of Names, 230-231, der die alex- 
andrinischen christlichen Autoren der aristotelischen Tradition zurechnet, die ihm 
zufolge auf das ,ontological entailment* (d.h. die pros ti sind korrelativ und von Natur aus 
gleichzeitig) besonders Wert legte. Dem widersprach Arius heftig, der, so Del Cogliano, 
Basil of Cesarea’s Anti-Eunomian Theory of Names, 233, die mit Hilfe des Gebrauchs 
vom Namenpaar Vater-Sohn als korrelativ strukturierte alexandrinische Argumentation 
zuriickwies, wobei er das beredteste Zeugnis von Kenntnis der aristotelischen tech- 
nischen Terminologie ablegte. (Vgl. Widdicombe, The Fatherhood of God, 143-144). 
Allerdings wiirde ich an der bereits erwahnten These DelColianos beziiglich der christli- 
chen Alexandriner Zweifel hegen; denn die dafiir herangezogenen Belege reichen m. E. 
nicht aus, um die Ankniipfung dieser Autoren an die aristotelische Tradition plausibel 
zu machen, geschweige denn nachzuweisen: Die Anwendung des Namenspaars Vater— 
Sohn als korrelativ weist kaum iiber die im Schulwesen der Zeit gelaufige Lehre der alten 
Grammatiker hinaus—nun ziehe ich in diesem Fall vor, das Rasier von Ockham walten 
zu lassen. 

29 Contra Arian. | 30-34 (PG 26, 80-84); Widdicombe, The Fatherhood of God, 165-169. 

30 — Siehe inter alia Oratio 29 16, (SC 250, 210 Gallay). Oratio 30 8 (SC 250, 240 Gallay). Auf 
Basileios werden wir wenig spater zuriickkommen. 
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B) Es geht nun um die Namen, welche die Vielfaltigkeit der heilsékonomi- 
schen Vorsehung Gottes hinsichtlich der Welt, wie Weinstock, Hirt, Arzt u. a., 
zum Ausdruck bringen (CE II11,133 [GNo II 48,12—-14]). Zu diesen Bezeichnungen 
k6nnten wir auch die in CE III 8,329! angefiihrten hinzufiigen, worin Gregor 
am klarsten das grundlegende christliche Verstandnis der géttlichen Namen 
zum Ausdruck bringt, namlich, dass Gott iiber jeglicher Benennung steht und 
er sich nur wegen seiner heilsbkonomischen Herablassung zu den Menschen 
benennen lasst.3? 

Von grundlegender Bedeutung fiir unser Thema ist die folgende Aussage 
Gregors: ,denn die...pros ti Namen weisen eine Verwandtschaft nicht zu 
dem Fremdartigen und ihnen Unangemessenen auf; vielmehr, auch wenn der 
Name, auf den sich der andere bezieht, verschwiegen wird, trotzdem wird das 
Verschwiegene zusammen mit seinem Vorbild mitgehort (cuvutaxovetat)*.33 
Alle pros ti Namen lassen, wenn sie ausgesprochen werden, einen Zuh6rer auch 
den Namen verstehen, zu dem sie in Korrelation stehen. Aus diesem Grund ist 
es unzulassig, dass man den Namen Schépfer, der die Beziehung zu dem ihm 
andersartigen Geschopf bezeichnet, mit dem Namen Sohn verbindet, der eine 
naturgemafse Verbindung mit dem ihm wesengleichen Vater anzeigt. Dasselbe 
gilt auch fiir die anderen mpd¢ tt, wie Sklave, und Freund. Dass diese Textstelle 
mit der bereits angefiihrten aus CE III 1,131-134 zu vergleichen ist, und nur im 
Licht der stoischen Unterscheidung zwischen Relationsnamen (7pd¢ tt) und 
denen, die ein relationales Sichverhalten ausdriicken (mpd¢ ti tw¢ Exovta) ver- 
standlich wird, versuchen wir in der Folge ans Licht zu bringen. 

Nun wiirden die Namen, welche das wohltitige Wirken Gottes auf die 
Menschen anzeigen, nicht auf Gott angewandt werden, falls die die géttli- 
chen Wohltaten empfangenden Menschen nicht existierten. Gott und Mensch 
sind nicht wesensgleich; zwischen dem unerschaffenen Dreieinigen Gott und 
der geschaffenen Natur gibt es eine ontologisch uniiberbriickbare wesentli- 
che Differenz. So kénnte man cum grano salis sagen, Gott verhalt sich zum 
Menschen (d. h. zu dem Ihm wesensungleichen Geschépf) wie die ,gemaf 
einer Differenz“ konzipierten mpdg¢ tt zu einem anderen.** Hierbei erinnern 
wir uns an das Siife, das in Beziehung zu dem es schmeckenden Menschen 
ein 7p0¢ Tl ist und zugleich von einem Eidos, bzw. gemeinsamer wesentlichen 
Qualitat (mototys, 2. stoische Gattung) charakterisiert wird: Das Wirken des 
Suen bleibt unversehrt, auch wenn der Mensch es nicht schmeckt. Wenn wir 


31 GNO II 242,n1-16. 

32 = Vel. CE II 419-420 (GNO 1 348,22-349,11). 

33 (Von mir iibersetzt) CE IIL.2 107 (GNO II 87,24—88,15). 

34  Cumgrano salis, weil Gott keine wesentliche Differenz zukommt. 
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zusatzlich die Textstelle aus CE III 4,13 zur tieferen Erhellung des kurz vor- 
her Gesagten heranziehen, dann kann als gesichert gelten, dass Gregor die 
oben genannten mp6c¢ TI, die zusatzlich ,gemafs einer Differenz“ konzipiert und 
nach einem eiSo¢ (wesentlichen Unterschied, bzw. xow) motéty¢) charakteri- 
siert worden sind, hier nicht zuletzt im stoischen Sinn verwendet. So schreibt 
er: ,... die Natur konstruiert durch die Leiber diese verschiedenen Arten der 
Tiere; denn die qualitative Wandlung (noid tpony = 2. stoische Gattung) des 
Leibes wurde auf solche Weise von der Natur disponiert (to1@ode Statebeton = 3. 
Gattung, in einem Wortlaut, das direkt an das ,to1Hode Statifyor des Simplikius 
erinnert), dass sie (sc. die Natur) ,dieses Das“ der Tierart schuf (té5¢ tt 16 ElSo¢ 
2dynulovpynoev Tod Cwou)*.35 

So lassen sich die mpdg tt Namen, die von Gott im Rahmen seines heil- 
sékonomischen Wirkens zur Welt ausgesprochen werden, der stoischen 
Unterart der (blo&) mpd¢ tt zuordnen. Eine eventuelle Wandlung beziiglich der 
Menschen (wenn die Menschheit z.B. nicht das verlorene Schaf wire) hatte 
der Anwendung der oben genannten mpd¢ t1 Namen auf Gott ein Ende gesetzt 
(GNO II 48,5-7); und dies wiirde geschehen, ohne dass das von diesen Namen 
angedeutete Wirken Gottes ins Nichts geraten ware. Denn im Fall von Namen, 
wie Hirt, Arzt, Mdchtige u. 4. werden gottliche Eigenschaften zum Ausdruck 
gebracht, die uns nicht im geringsten die Natur-Ousia Gottes offenbaren®®; 
eher handelt es sich hierbei um die um Gott betrachteten (td mepi tov Oov 
Sewpovpeva, bzw. voovueva) und unter bestimmten Umstinden sogar vom 
Menschen angeschauten Eigenschaften,” die ewig und immerwahrend gleich 
sind,?8 obwohl sie nicht identisch mit der gottlichen Ousia sind.39 

Nun unterliegt es m. E. keinem Zweifel, dass Gregor hierbei dadurch helle- 
nistisches philosophisches Gedankengut mit einem Stiick echter kappadozi- 
scher, bzw. kirchlicher Theologie kreativ verbindet, dass er einerseits die mpd¢ 
tt mws¢ Exovta Namen der stoischen Lehre (im logisch-semantischen Sinne von 
Cambridge change) mit den theologischen Termini, die auf die so genannte 
theologische, bzw. immanente Trinitaét hindeuten und andererseits die pros ti 


35 (Von mir itbersetzt) CE III/VI 31 (GNo II 197,2-6). 

36 ~=—- Veil. CE II 101-103. 106 (GNO I 256,15-250. 257,14—-25); CE III/X 48 (GNO II 308,17-20); 
CE III/VUI 10-11 (GNO II 242,10-18); Beat. (GNO VII/II 140,15-26); Cant. I (GNO VI 36,16— 
37,7); Eccl. VII (GNO V 406,7-16); Moys. (GNO VII/1 22,16-23; 86,20-89,14). 

37. ~Beat. VI (GNO VII/2 141,25-27); siehe auch Cant. III; IV (GNo VI g0,3-16; 104,10-15); vel. 
auch Basileios der Grofe, De Spiritu Sancto IX 23, (Sc 17bis, 326-328 Pruche). 

38 ~GNO 11186,14-15: «oul Mav TO TEP! TO HewpotmeEvoy del woattw¢ EXEl. 

39 ~=— CE III/V 58 (GNo II 181,16-17): capac di8acxdpevot Sia tobtwv py Tov autdov vouilew TH 
évepyeia tov Tod elvat Adyov; CE I 420 (GNO 1149,3-4). 
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(im ontologischen Sinne der wesentlichen Differenz) mit den Namen der heil- 
sékonomischen Beziehung des Dreieinigen Gottes zur Schépfung gleichsetzt. 

Zur dieser Einsicht kann man gelangen, indem man zusitzlich zwei Punkte 
in Betracht zieht: 1. Die stoische Lehrmeinung, der zufolge die das relationale 
Sich-Verhalten ausdriickenden Namen (rpd¢ Ti mw Eyovtax) dadurch gekenn- 
zeichnet werden, dass sie im Gegensatz zu den nach einem wesentlichen 
Unterschied existierenden (xatd& Stagpopdv) stehen, passt zu dem zentralen 
Anliegen Gregors, Gott den Vater in einer Beziehung zum eingeborenen Sohn 
hinzustellen, die dem Gemeinsamen der géttlichen Ousia keinen Abbruch 
tut und so der Heiligen Schrift Rechnung tragt, die sowohl dem Vater als 
auch dem Sohn die um die géttliche Natur betrachteten wesentlichen Idiome 
zuerkennt.*° 2. Wird die semantische Funktion der Namen Vater-Sohn sto- 
isch aufgefasst, dann legen sie bei derer Anwendung, im Gegensatz zu der 
aristotelischen Auffassung, eine logisch notwendige Wechselbeziehung zwi- 
schen zwei gleichartigen und gleichrangigen Hypostasen (bzw. Hypokeimena) 
an den Tag. Wagt man so die ewige Existenz des Sohnes aus dem Vater und 
mit dem Vater abzulehnen, dann wird dies notwendig die Ablehnung auch 
der Ewigkeit der immerwahrenden Vollkommenheit des Vaters nach sich zie- 
hen, denn alles, was Gott ist und hat, ist Er und hat Er von Ewigkeit her und 
in aller Ewigkeit.4! Gregor nimmt jede Gelegenheit wahr, um seinen Gegner 
daran zu erinnern, dass die Namen Vater und Sohn ,eine beziehungsmafige 
Konjunktion* (cet ovGvyia) nahe legen; er wendet dabei auch andere alter- 
native Termini an: Ausdrucksweisen, wie z.B. ,die Hypostase des Eingeborenen 
wird mit dem Vater zusammengemeint (cuvumaxovetat)“,4? ,wenn wir Vater 
sagen, dann meinen wir damit auch den Sohn mit (cvvertwoobdpev)“43 u. a,44 
enthiillen die besondere semantische Funktion der pros ti pos echonta und las- 
sen sie die Zusammenbetrachtung der dadurch bezeichneten Hypokeimena als 
eine logisch notwendige erscheinen. 

Zusammenfassend lasst sich folgendes bemerken: Die CE III 1,131-134 Stelle 
legt am beredtesten davon Zeugnis ab, dass Gregor nicht nur die semantische 
Funktion von Namenspaaren, wie Vater-Sohn u.a., im Sinne von Cambridge 
change, bzw. von den mpdg tt mw¢ Exovta Namen der Simplikius’ Stelle kennt; 


40 Simpl. (GNo III/1 66,1316); Ab/ (GNo III/1 44,14-16). 

41 CE Ill/I 79 (GNo II 31,18-32,23; hier 31,26-28): obxodv €& didiov gotiv omep éottv: od yao 
éyéveto, dW éoti ratio: et Ocod yap 6 Hy xal gotl xal Eotou; vel. CE 1378 (GNO 1138,5-7). 

42  CE1424 (GNO I, 187,5-6); vgl. Or. Cat. (GNO III/4 11,3-4). 

43 CE III/VIl 47 (GNo II 231,21-22). 

44 CE 1378 (GNO I 138,5-7); CE I 498 (GNO I 170,13-16); vgl. CE III/Il 107-108 (GNo II 
87,24-88,15). 
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er versteht sie vielmehr von den ,gemafs einer Differenz“ konzipierten mpdc T1 
Namen des Simlikios zu unterscheiden. Zu den ersteren rechnet er die Namen 
der immanenten Trinitat (Vater-Sohn), zu den letzteren die heilsékonomi- 
schen Termini (Arzt, Hirt u. a.). Da kein christlicher Autor vor ihm—nicht ein- 
mal Basileios—dies so deutlich tut, lasst sich berechtigterweise die Vermutung 
aufstellen, dass dem nyssenischen Text eine philosophische (eher doxographi- 
sche?) Quelle zugrunde liegt, zumal die CE III 1,131-134 Stelle die Struktur einer 
eigenstandigen literarischen Einheit aufweist und die makrotextuelle Analysis 
der einschlagigen Termini zweifelsohne stoischer Herkunft sind.4° Aber das 
ist nicht alles: Ausgerechnet in anderen Textstellen bleibt der Nyssener dem 
gleich skizzierten Schema nicht treu. Sowohl diese als auch die Quellenfrage 
werden uns jetzt beschaftigen. 


b) Die kritische Rezeption: Die gregorianische Modifizierung, bzw. 
Abweichung von den schulphilosophischen Lehrmeinungen 

Mit Hilfe der stoischen Unterscheidung von mpdg¢ tt und mpd¢ ti mw¢ Exovta, 
die, obwohl nicht wértlich ibernommen, trotzdem der CE III 1,131-134 (GNo II 
48,1-24) Stelle zugrunde liegt, gelang es Gregor, die Funktion der Namen Vater 
und Sohn auf eine Art und Weise zu verdeutlichen, die sowohl das vor aller 
Ewigkeit Zusammensein von Vater und Sohn, als auch ihre Wesensgleichheit 
ans volle Licht férderte. Trotzdem will Gregor auf keinen Fall die Hypostase 
des Sohnes in diejenige des Vaters, etwa auf sabelianische Weise aufgehen las- 
sen, als ob sie nur Modi der heils6konomischen Manifestation des aus jeder 
Hinsicht einen géttlichen Wesens waren. Im Gegenteil: die drei géttlichen 
Hypostasen lassen sich ungeteilt voneinander unterscheiden. Worin liegt 
der Unterschied? Ausschlieflich darin, dass jeder Hypostase hauptsachlich 
je ein ihr eigenes und unmitteilbares kennzeichnendes Merkmal hinzube- 
trachtet wird (mpoc8ewpettat).4° Nach einer Lesart dieser fiir die kappadozische 
Theologie sowie fiir den Glauben der Kirche grundlegenden Lehre, d. h. die 
Stelle CE III 5,56ff.4” ist die hypostatische Eigenschaft der Hypostase des Vaters 
,»das Ungezeugt-Sein“ und die des Sohnes ,das Gezeugt-Sein“. Aber Gregor geht 
in diesem Zusammenhang auf begriffliche Erklarungen iiber, die fiir unser 
Thema sehr aufschlussreich sind. Er behauptet némlich, dass wenn wir héren, 
der Vater ist ,ungezeugt“, bzw., das ,Ungezeugt-Sein“ des Vaters (und selbst- 
verstandlich auch, der Sohn ist ,gezeugt“, bzw. das ,Gezeugt-Sein“ des Sohnes) 


45 Vgl. die oben zitierte Stelle CE III/VI 13 (GNo II 197, 2-6). 

46 Siehe u. a. CE | 278-280 (GNO I 107,23-108,19); auch GNO | 147; 166.170-172; CE III/V 56 
(GNO II 180,22—23 und 181,20-21). 

47 GNO II 180,13-182,16. 
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yunsere Verstandeskraft in zwei gedankliche Richtungen* geteilt wird: Erstens 
fassen wir durch das , ist“ (éoti) das dmoxeivevov auf; dies geschieht um so mehr, 
wenn wir sagen ,Dieser ist entweder gezeugt oder nicht gezeugt“. Denn es ist 
das Demonstrativum Dieser (ofto¢), das unserem Verstand die Bedeutung des 
bnoxetpevov einpragt.48 Kaum braucht man anzumerken, dass der Terminus 
bnoxetpevov, der hierbei den Sinn der individuellen Existenz hat, sich mit der 
1. stoischen Gattung vergleichen lasst, zumal die von Gregor betonte Funktion 
des demonstrativen Pronomens, nach der richtigen Auffassung neuerer 
Autoren, bei stoischen Zusammenhiangen auf die erste Gattung, d. h. das exis- 
tierende dnoxetuevov, hinweist.49 Zweitens begreifen wir durch die Worter 
»ungezeugt“ und ,gezeugt“ das, was im Unoxetpevov als individuelle Eigenschaft 
existiert (mpocdv). Zudem wird in demselben Kontext das ,Ungezeugt- 
Sein“ (und gemeint ist auch das ,Gezeugt-Sein“) ausdriicklich als ,wie sein“ 
(m&¢ etvat)5° des dmoxetuevov’ bezeichnet; eine Auferung, die den Anlass 
gibt, an die 3. stoische Gattung des Sich-Verhaltens (nws gyov) zu denken.5! 
Wesentlich fiir uns allerdings ist hierbei, dass Gregor die Namen Vater und 
Sohn im Licht der mpd¢ tl mw¢ Eyovta Namen (Cambridge change) versteht, 
ohne dabei die eigene Existenz jeder Hypostase, ,welche die Definition ihrer 
Natur empfangt“,>* zu vernachlassigen. Zur Herausbildung dieser Auffassung 
k6énnten auch philosophische Lehrmeinungen beigetragen haben, wie die des 
Aristoteles- Kommentators des 2. Jh. Alexandros von Aphrodisias, der, immer 
nach Simplikius’ Zeugnis, behauptete, dass die Relationsnamen (mpd¢ 71) 
immer mit noch einer anderen Gattung-Kategorie bestehen, wie der Vater mit 


48 CE IIl/V 56 (GNO II 180,20-21). 

49  A.C.Lloyd, ,Grammar and Metaphysics in Stoa‘, in: A. A. Long, Problems in Stoicism, 
London 1971, 58-74, hier 66-68; Menn, ,The Stoic Theory of Categories‘, 226-227; Ubrigens 
ist es nicht die einzige gregorianische Stelle, worin das Hypokeimenon stoisch verstanden 
wird. Siehe CE I 182.283 (GNO I 80,712 und 109,22-26). Trotzdem sei darauf verwiesen, 
dass Gregor das Hypokeimenon nicht im Sinne des stoischen Materialismus konzipiert; 
ihm liegt beim Gebrauch dieses Terminus hauptsachlich an der konkreten Existenz eines 
Wesens und nicht an dessen metaphysischer Identitat. 

50 ~— GNO I. 182, 11-13. 

51 Vgl. G. D. Panagopoulos, ,Die Vermittlung des Sohnes“, 386 mit Anm. 8; auch L. Karfikova, 
yAd Ablabium, quod non sit tres Dei“, in: V.H. Drecoll — M. Berghaus (eds.), Gregory of 
Nyssa: The Minor Treatises on Trinitarian Theology and Apollinarism. Proceedings of 
the nth International Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa (Tiibingen 17-20 September 2008), 
SVigChr 106, Leiden 20u1, 131-168, 159-162. 

52 Vel. GNo I, 189,19-20. 
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dem Ousia.5? Gregor selbst hebt iibrigens hervor, dass das mpd¢ tt (mw¢ Exov) 
an sich tiber keine leibliche Substanz verfiigt, sondern um die sichtbare leibli- 
che Substanz betrachtet wird; so zahlt er das mpd¢ ti mw¢ éxov expressis verbis 
zu den qualitativen Eigenschaften (moldtytes) aus welchen das broxetuevov, 
d. h. das konkret existierende Seiende zusammengesetzt ist.5+ Auch die oben 
erwahnte Kritik des Boethos an der stoischen Auffassung von md¢ Ti Mw Exov 
k6nnte man dabei in Betracht ziehen. 

Trotzdem darf man nicht unberiicksichtig lassen, dass auch Gregors’ Bruder, 
Basileios der Grosse, an einer fiir unsere Frage aufschlussreichen Stelle die pure 
relationale Bedeutung der Namen Vater-Sohn hervorhebt: ,der eine bezeichnet 
nur die Beziehung zum anderen‘; er fiigt aber sofort als eine Erklaérung des 
Gesagten hinzu: ,Denn Vater ist derjenige, der einem anderen... das Prinzip 
des Seins gewahrt hat; und Sohn ist derjenige, der von einem anderen das 
Prinzip des Seins der Zeugung nach gehabt hat“.5> In diesem Punkt stimmt 
Gregor mit seinem Bruder iiberein: Die Relation ist nicht mit einer Substanz, 
bzw. Hypostase identisch.5° Die Relationsnamen verweisen auf eine charakte- 
ristische Eigenschaft der Substanzen, bzw. Hypostasen, die sich aufeinander 
beziehen.5” 


53 Apud Simplikius, In Arist. Cat. (caG VIII 293,5-7 Kalbfleisch): iStov 6€ tt emt tOv med¢ TL 
eveldev 6 AdeEavdpos 16 ndvtwe abv dy KatHyopla DpeoTaval, WC 6 Mev MATIO METH OdtaC. 

54 CE II 15-116 (GNO I 259,28; 160,1-4); vgl. Hex. (PG 44, 69C). Siehe A. H. Armstrong, 
Plotinian and Christian Studies, London 1979, V 56 und VIII 428; auch F. X. Risch, Gregor 
von Nyssa. Uber das Sechstagewerk. Verteidigungsschrift an seinen Bruder Petrus, BGrL 49, 
Stuttgart 1999, 133, Anm. 97. 

55  Adversus Eunomium II 22 (SC 305, 92 Sesboiié): matyp... nai vldg... TY Meds dra oxEoWW 
évdeixvutat rdvyv. Tamme pév yoo gotw 6 Etépw tod elvar... tiv deyyv napacywv- vid¢ dé, 
6 && Etépov Tod yewytidc elvar THY dey géoynxws. D. G. Robertson, ,Relatives in Basil of 
Caesarea“, 285, verweist auf die Stelle eines Scholiasten des Dionysios Thrax (Sch. Vat. in 
Dionys. Thrax 235.9-12 Uhlig) als mégliche Quelle des Basileios; dies scheint mir kaum 
nachweisbar, da der Inhalt dieser Stelle, d. h. dass die Relation nicht an sich existiert, ein 
gelaufiges Gedankengut darstellte, das auch bei anderen Autoren, ja sogar in doxogra- 
phischen Kompendien, begegnen diirfte. Dieselbe Ansicht wird iibrigens auch von den 
Neoplatonikern akzeptiert (vgl. A. D. Conti, ,La theoria della relazione nei commentatori 
Neoplatonici delle Categorie di Aristotele“, Rivista Critica di Storia della Filosofia 38 (1983) 
259-283 hier 277). Allerdings ware ich mit Robertson, ,Relatives in Basil of Caesarea‘, in 
toto, darin einig, dass der Hintergrund der Basileios’ Relationslehre in Ady. Eun. stoischer 
Herkunft ist. 

56 In diesem Punkt verfehlt den wahren Sinn der kappadokischen Theologie T. F. Torrance, 
The Christian Doctrine of God. One Being three Persons, Edinburg 2006, 157. 

57  Beziiglich Basileios schreibt DelCogliano, Basil of Cesarea’s Anti-Eunomian Theory of 
Names, 222: ,l maintain that Basil understands the relation the relatives name reveal 
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Allerdings ist es m. E. wahrscheinlicher, dass Gregor hierin eher dem bib- 
lischen Gebrauch des Namens Vater Rechnung trug, wie er selbst in CE 1 57358 
zu verstehen gibt, worin er die vom Neuen Testament dem Heiligen Geist 
zugewiesene Akklamation: ,Abba, der Vater“ (Rém. 8,15), als ,einen absolut 
ausgesprochenen und eine Beziehung bezeichnenden Namen“ charakterisiert 
(atty eotl H THs peptic cxEcews &noAcAvPEVH wv). Unsere dazu geduferte 
Meinung lasst sich dadurch bekraftigen, dass kurz darauf Gregor sich auf das 
Vater unser“ der Oratio Dominica beruft, um so von seiner spateren Darlegung 
der pros ti pos echonta in CE Ill, (GNo II 48) abzuweichen, ja sogar zu wider- 
sprechen den Eindruck gibt. 

Um etwas konkreter zu werden: Der heilige Gregor teilt in CE I 568—573°9 
im Gegensatz zu CE III 1,131 ff. (GNo II 48,1-24) die Namen zundchst einmal 
in zwei allgemeine Gruppen ein. Hierin ist aber die erste Gruppe die der abso- 
lut und ohne jede Beziehung zu anderen ausgesprochenen Namen; die zweite 
ist die der nach einer Beziehung genannten, d. h. unsere beriihmten mpd¢ tt 
Namen. Soweit nimmt Gregor auf die ahnliche Unterscheidung Bezug, die sein 
Bruder Basileios vielleicht in Ankniipfung auf eine Quelle dargelegt hatte, die 
mit einer Stelle aus Sextus Empeirikos Contra Mathematicos zu vergleichen 
ist.6° Diese zweite Gruppe teilt Gregor nun weiter ein, einerseits in diejenigen 


as a characteristic property that is parallel with the distinguishing mark or marks that 
proper and absolute names reveal“. Hinsichtlich Gregor versucht I. A. Dimitrakopoulos, 
»H ypappatum xat Aoyuay xatyyopia THs cxécEwWS H Med¢ tL atdv Tpnydoio Nuaoyc“, 
Bufavtiaxd 21(2001), 17-50, 39-40 und passim, den Nachweis zu erbringen, dass dessen 
Lehre iiber die Relation weder stoisch, noch aristotelisch, sondern philosophisch inkon- 
sistent sei. Abgesehen davon, dass Dimitrakopoulos aus seiner Geringschatzung der phi- 
losophischen Leistungen Gregors keinen Hehl macht, leidet seine Interpretation daran, 
dass sie sich hauptsachlich auf die rhetorische Anwendung von philosophischen Begriffe 
seitens Gregors konzentriert, um auf diese Weise die innere Inkonsistenz des nysseni- 
schen Denkens zu zeigen; kein Wunder, dass CE III/1 131-134—Schliisselstelle fiir das 
Verstandnis der nyssenischen Auffassung von Relation—in diesem Aufsatz kaum anzu- 
treffen ist. Ubrigens darf man sich fragen, warum Gregor den Richtlinien der philosophi- 
schen Tradition sklavisch Folge leisten sollte. 

58 ~~ GNO 1191,20—22. 

59  GNO 1190,19-192,1. 

60  Vgl. Basileios der Grofe, Ady. Eun. II 9 (SC 305, 36-38 Sesboiié); Sextus Empeirikus, Adv. 
Math, VIII 161-162 (skeptische Lehre) und X 263-265 (pythagoreische Lehre). Die even- 
tuelle Quelle von Adv. Eun. II g glaubt D. G. Robertson, ,Relatives in Basil of Caesarea‘, 
278-281, in einem Text von Heliodoros (8Jh.), der die Ars Grammatica von Dionysios 
Thrax kommentierte, aufgespiirt zu haben. (Siehe auch DelCogliano, Basil of Cesarea’s 
Anti-Eunomian Theory of Names, 212-214 und 222-253). Dem Inhalt nach weisen 
beide Textstellen Ahnlichkeiten auf und es ist deshalb mehr als wahrscheinlich, dass 
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mTpdo¢ tt, welche, wie der Arzt und Hirt aus CE II 1,131 ff., als xata Stapopdv sind 
und andererseits in diejenigen, die sich je nach dem Willen der sie verwen- 
denden Menschen, so Gregor, einmal als absolut und an sich, einmal als mpd¢ 
ttim Sinne der xata dtapopdv ausgesprochen werden. Hier scheint Gregor die 
stricto sensu 1pd¢ Tl Mws Exovta Namen der Stoiker, welche in CE III 1,131 ff. 
Stelle zugrunde liegt, aufSer acht gelassen zu haben; und so wird der Name 
Vater an CE 1 572-573 Stelle nicht nur im Verhaltnis zu seinem natiirlichen, d.h. 
konsubstanziellen Sohn, sondern einerseits als absolute Bezeichnung, ande- 
rerseits in Bezug auf die Ihn berufenden Menschen, die nicht wesensgleich mit 
Ihm sind, betrachtet. 

Dass hier kein Beleg eines widerspruchsvollen Versténdnisses des Namens 
Vater (und auch der mpd¢ tt Namen) in CE I und III ausfindig zu machen ist, 
braucht man kaum anzumerken. Im Gegenteil verleiht dies der Feststellung 
vollen Ausdruck, dass ausgerechnet das biblische Zeugnis und die Erfahrung 
des christlichen Lebens und nicht die schulphilosophischen Meinungen die 
wesentlichen mitgestalteten Faktoren von Gregors Gedanken sind. 


Wie es auch sein mag, setzt Gregor parallel dazu die Auferungen ,ungezeugt 
sein“, bzw. ,gezeugt sein“ mit der unmitteilbaren Eigenschaft der Hypostase 
des Vaters, bzw. des Sohnes gleich und er sieht sie zugleich als einen Begriff 
des ,wie sein“ (77@¢ elvat) an. Ausgerechnet darin tritt das Specificum der gre- 
gorianischen Anwendung der mpd¢ ti mw¢ éxovta auf dem Gebiet der géttlichen 
Wirklichkeit zutage: Die wechselseitige Beziehung, die die Verwendung der 
Namen Vater und Sohn nahe legen, hat sozusagen ein Fundamentum in re; sie 
darf auf keinen Fall als eine rein gedankliche Erfindung angesehen werden, 
die uns dazu irreleiten kénnte, den Unterschied der géttlichen Hypostase nur 
auf logisch-semantischer Ebene zu suchen. Ebenfalls verfehlt man den wahren 
Sinn der diesbeziiglichen nyssenischen AuSerungen, falls man die Anwendung 
der mpdg tt nur im Licht der grammatischen Tradition erklaren will; denn die 
vorangehende Analyse der nyssenischen Textstellen lief$ eine philosophisch 
strukturierte Argumentation in den Vordergrund riicken, die nicht einfach auf 
die Tradition der alexandrinischen Grammatiker zuriickzufiihren ist. 


Traditionsgut der alexandrinischen Grammatiker in CEuwn Eingang fand; was aber die 
Frage der direkten Quelle (bzw. Quellen) des Basileios’ Textes anbelangt, zwingt mich die 
strukturelle Ahnlichkeit, die sich zwischen Ady. Eun. II 9 und der oben zitierten Sextus’ 
Stelle feststellen lasst, der Vermutung Robertsons und Del Coglianos’ gegeniiber zuriick- 
haltend zu sein. (Ubrigens vertraten diese Unterscheidung Denker, wie z. B. Hermodoros; 
siehe M. Mignucci, ,The Stoic Notion of Relatives“, 197). 
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Dennoch ist die Beziehung nach Gregors Auffassung nicht mit den 
Hypostasen identisch—darauf muss man nachdriicklich hinweisen. Und dies 
kann konsequenterweise auch an dem nyssenischen Sprachgebrauch erkannt 
werden, spricht doch der Bischof von Nyssa stets von pros ti Namen und nie 
von 7p0¢ tt Dingen. Aber das Fundament der Beziehung sind die wesensglei- 
chen Hypostasen mit je ihrer eigenen charakteristischen Eigenschaft, welche 
diese Hypostasen voneinander ungeteilt unterscheidet. So ist fiir Gregor die 
vom Namenspaar Vater-Sohn zum Ausdruck kommende Beziehung Gott des 
Vaters zu Gott dem Sohn die Beziehung zweier wirklich existierender und kon- 
substanzieller Hypostasen, denen von Ewigkeit her alles gemeinsam ist, aufSer 
der Existenzweise. Auch mit diesem Aspekt der gregorianischen Auffassung 
von pros ti pos echonta Namen kénnte man eventuell die Lehrmeinung von 
Kornutos vergleichen, der gemaf ,,7p6¢ tt diejenigen Wesen seien, in denen die 
Beziehung zu einem Anderen zusammenfiallt ...die Beziehung aber zu einer 
anderen Hypostase“.®! 

In diesem Licht sind wir der Meinung, dass Gregor sich nicht mit dem sto- 
ischen Lehrstiick iiber die mpdg¢ ti mw exovta zufrieden gab; vielmehr soll er 
auch Riicksicht auf die an den Stoikern seitens anderer Denker der Spatantike 
geiibte Kritik genommen haben. Die oben genannte Darlegung der diesbe- 
ziiglichen stoischen Lehre und der Kritik, die, nach Simplikius, Boethos an 
ihr tibte,®? konnte uns den Punkt anbieten, an den ankniipfend, wir folgende 
Hypothese aufstellen: Es sollte eigentlich das Werk von Boethos iiber die 
Relationsnamen, das einen umfangreichen Quellenbefund dargestellt haben 
sollte, Gregor von Nyssa den Quellenbefund angeboten haben, worin er sowohl 
die zur Diskussion stehende stoische Lehre in einer mit der von Simplikius 
identischen, oder zumindest leicht davon abweichenden Lesart, als auch die 
auf sie von verschiedenen Autoren der Spatantike getibte Kritik zusammen- 
gefasst fand. Diese Vermutung unterstiitzend kénnte nicht nur der Charakter 
der CE als Ganzes, das sich als eine theologisch orientierte grandiose Variation 
zum Thema der Relation in allen ihren Lesarten bezeichnen lasst, sondern 
vielmehr die festgestellte Tatsache, dass Gregor das grundlegende Schema 
der von Simplikius iiberlieferten diesbeziiglichen stoischen Lehre mit peripa- 
tetischen und mittelstoischen Elementen zu verbinden scheint, die in einem 
enzyklopadieartigen Kompendium leicht zu finden waren. 


61 Simplikius, In Arist. Cat. (caG VIII 187,30-33 Kalbfleisch): Kopvobto¢g mpdg tt elvat eyow 
olg cupmpoonionte mpdg Etepov H oxéols, od PevTOL HY TuVTaKTVa), WS éml TaV éxdvTwv xal 
EXOMEVWV, GAN’ Y) IPOS UMdCTACIV... 

62 Simplikius, In Arist. Cat. (caG VIII 163,6—7 Kalbfleisch). 
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Die bisherige Analyse lasst sich wie folgt zusammenfassen: 

1) Es kann, m. E., als gesichert gelten, dass in CE III 1131-134 (GNO II 48,1-— 
24) die Lehre iiber die 4. stoische Gattung der Relation in der Form ihrer 
Unterteilung in mpd¢ tt (Relation) und mpd¢ tl mw Exovta (Cambridge change) 
zugrunde liegt. Dariiber hinaus modifiziert Gregor das oben genannte Schema, 
insofern dies von seinem theologischen Anliegen diktiert war: Obschon Gregor 
in den pros ti pos echonta Namen Vater-Sohn (Cambridge change) das tref- 
flichste semantische Mittel sah, um die Ko-Ewigkeit der g6ttlichen Hypostasen 
von Vater und Sohn ans volle Licht zu bringen, scheint er trotzdem Boethos’ 
Kritik der diesbeziiglichen stoischen Lehre zu teilen und das stoisch aufge- 
fasste mpd¢ Tl Mw¢ éxov mit Hilfe von Kornutos’ Vorschlag, demgeméf§ die von 
den mpdg tl nwo Eyovta gedufSerte Relation als eine Relation zwischen zwei 
Hypostasen zu verstehen ist, an den Fall der Beziehung zwischen Vater und 
Sohn in der Heiligen Trinitét anzupassen. 

2) In CE 1 568-573 (GNO I 190,19-192,2) scheint Gregor die Auffassung der 
Namen Vater-Sohn als pros ti pos echonta zu relativieren. In der Tat nimmt sich 
Gregor klarzustellen vor, dass der lebensorientierte Gebrauch der Sprache 
in einigen Fallen zu einer zwiefaltigen semantischen Funktion eines Namen 
fiihrt, ,je nach dem Willen“ des Sprechers. Aber ausgerechnet diese mehrdeu- 
tige Funktion des Namens ist nicht mit seiner objektiven Referenz zu verwech- 
seln. So lehnt Gregor in CE I 568-573 (GNO I 190,19—-192,2) die Auffassung der 
semantischen Funktion des Namens Vater als mp0¢ ti mwg €xov nicht ab; er erin- 
nert aber vielmehr an die Méglichkeit, diesen Namen sowohl als ,an sich‘, als 
auch als mpd¢ tt zu gebrauchen, eine Einsicht, zu der er kam, indem er dem 
biblisch bezeugten und im Leben der Kirche erfahrenen heilsékonomischen 
Aspekt des Dreieinigen Gottes Rechnung trug. 

Ausgerechnet hierin zeigt sich aber am deutlichsten, dass Gregor sich beim 
Aufnehmen von allerlei philosophischen Elementen, kaum fiir den systemati- 
schen Ausbau eines philosophischen Systems interessiert; nichtsdestoweniger 
sieht er in den logischen und metaphysischen Schemata nur hermeneutische 
Mittel, die hauptsachlich im Dienst der Verdeutlichung und des Schutzes des 
kirchlichen Kerygmas tiber das neue Leben in Christus dem Gott setzt. Dieses 
Leben aber lasst sich, wie Gregor bei jedem Anlass unterstreicht, nicht einmal 
in der feinsinnigsten logischen und sprachlichen Konstruktion erschépfen, 
weil es letztendlich geistlich- charismatisch, und d.h. unaussprechlich in sei- 
nem Kern ist. Die CE III 6,4? legt beredtes Zeugnis davon ab. 


63. GNO II 187,98-1: w¢ Sid tobtou padetv Sti Ev Eott onmavtixdy TIS Betas PUcEWS Svoper, 
TO hopytws Mel avtS Nuiv Sadun xat& puynv eyywouevov; vel. Cant. II (GNO VI 61,16-17 
Langerbeck), worin dieses unaussprechliche Wunder als eine mystische Beziehung des 
Glaubigen zu Gott beschrieben wird. 


Oixeiwotsg in Gregory’s Theology: 
Reconstructing His Creative Reception of Stoicism 


Ilaria Ramelli 


Methodological Guidelines and State of the Art 


I argue that Gregory transformed this Stoic doctrine integrating it in his 
Christian thought. I show how the oixetwots theory works at the theological 
and anthropological level in Gregory’s thought and is a powerful instrument 
in his eschatology. A comparison with Origen’s Christianisation of oixelwois— 
which will have to be published separately—brings to light Gregory’s indebt- 
edness to Origen and remarkable innovations. 

This advances Nyssen research by investigating Gregory’s reception of 
one remarkable aspect of Stoicism (among others). The presence of Stoicism 
has been fruitfully investigated in Basil,! and partially Nyssen,? but much is 
still to be done for the latter. This study hopefully casts light on a substantial 
desideratum. 


The Stoic oixetwots Theory in the Imperial Age and Early Christian 
Thinkers 


Gregory wanted his Contra Eunomium to be presented to Libanius (Epist. 14,4 
[GNO VIII/2 49]) for its rhetorical perfection and classical paideia. Philosophy 
was part and parcel of paideia—for Gregory, Origen’s close follower, a promi- 
nent part. Against this backdrop, the re-elaboration of the otxeiwotg doctrine 
is conspicuous. This theory was crucial to Stoic ethics.? It appears in the Old 
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G. Panagopoulos, H ctw piAocopia ory SeoAoyia tov M. BaotAstov. XuuBody oryy epevva twv 
oyevewy ypiotiavixns Yeodoylas xar EMyvixys pidocopias tov 40 aiwva, Athens 2009; my review 
forthcoming in RFN. 

2 Especially Daniélou, Drobner, Zachhuber. See I. Pochoshajew, “Stoicism’, in: L. F. Mateo- 

Seco — G. Maspero (eds.), The Brill Dictionary, SVigChr 99, Leiden 2010, 713. 

3 E.g., T. Engberg-Pedersen, The Stoic Theory of Oixetwots, Aarhus 1990; R. Radice, Oikeiosis, 
Milan 2000; R. Bees, Die Oikeiosislehre der Stoa, 1, Wiirzburg 2004; G. Striker, “The Role of 
Oixeiwatg in Stoic Ethics’, OSAPh 1 (1983) 145-167; M. W. Blundell, “Parental Nature and Stoic 
oikeidsis”, AncPhil 10 (1990) 221-242; B. Inwood, “L’Oixetwots sociale chez Epictéte’, in: K. Algra- 
P. W. van der Horst — D. Runia (eds.), Polyhistor, Leiden 1996, 243-264; G. Reydams-Schils, 
“Human Bonding and Oixetwots’, OSAPh 24 (2002) 221-251; K. Algra, “The Mechanism of 
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Stoics, but developed in Neostoicism. “Social oixeiwots” valued interpersonal 
relationships: one’s friends, spouse, and family.4 This emerges in Musonius 
(under Nero)® and especially Hierocles (100-150 AD?), the author of Elements 
of Ethics and a treatise on xa8yxovta, interconnected precisely through the 
oixetwots doctrine. The treatise begins where the Elements end. The latter 
discuss oixeiwots, from its beginning in each newborn, including animals, to 
the developments of social/deontological oixeiwots, exclusive to humans. 
Social oixetwotg implies “appropriate acts’, belonging to “preferable ddicqopa”. 
Appropriate acts toward parents, gods, spouse etc. are discussed in Hierocles’ 
treatise. 

Hierocles adopts the image of concentric circles, through which oixeiwatg is 
applied to wider and wider groups of “others”, beginning with the “appropria- 
tion” of one’s self and body, on to one’s family and city, up to all humanity.® 
These circles’ diameter give the measure of the intensity of one’s affection 
toward people, on which the relevant “appropriate acts” are based. Hierocles 
felt the need to perform a “contraction of circles” (reducing the distance from 
each circle to the next) thus creating the closest oixetwats possible.’ 

The Stoics posited a relation of oixeiwots also between each human and the 
divine, grounded in the sharing of rationality. Even the bonds that interconnect 
humans with humans were motivated by the common paternity of Zeus /Jupiter, 
allegorised as the sharing of all humans in the Adyoc.® This divine side of oixeiwats 
will inspire Christian thinkers who adapted oixelwotg to Christian theology. 

In the New Testament I found traces of an assimilation of the oixeiwot¢ 
theory, significantly in an author steeped in Hellenistic ethics such as that of 
the “Pastorals”.9 But oixeiwots especially influenced Patristic philosophy, obvi- 
ously in the case of thinkers acquainted with Greek philosophy. Among these, 
Clement and Origen must be singled out, but the most important is Gregory, 


Social Appropriation’, OSAPh 25 (2003) 265-296; M.-A. Zagdoun, “Problemes concernant 
Voikeidsis stoicienne’, in: G. Romeyer-Dherbey — J.-B. Gourinat (eds.), Les Stoiciens, Paris 2005, 
319-334; T. Brennan, The Stoic Life, Oxford 2005, 154-168. 

4 See I. Ramelli, “Transformations of The Household and Marriage Theory’, RFN 100 (2008) 

369-396; Ead., “Ierocle Neostoico in Stobeo’, in: G. Reydams-Schils (ed.), Thinking Through 

Excerpts, Turnhout 2011, 537-575. 

My Musonio, Milan 2001; Stoici romani, Milan 2008. 

My Hierocles, Leiden 2009. 

As argued in my commentary, in Hierocles. 
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My “Dio come padre nello Stoicismo Romano”, in: S. Crespo (ed.), Scripta Antiqua, Valladolid 
2002, 343-351; Allegoria, Milan 2004; “Linterpretazione filosofica di Zeus Padre’, in: M. Ruiz 
(ed.), Visiones mitico-religiosas del padre, Madrid 2004, 155-180. 

g My “The Pastoral Epistles and Hellenistic Philosophy’, cBQ 73 (201) 562-581; “1 Tim 5:6”, 
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who knew the works of both. As one of the most philosophically minded 
Fathers, he creatively integrated this theory in his Christian thought, influ- 
enced by the Platonic tradition and Origen’s Christian Platonism.!° 


CE II and a Difference from Stoic Oixeiwots. Theology of the Image 
and Oixstwot¢ 


In Gregory’s writings, oixetoc, oixetdw, oixetotyg etc. occur more than 300 
times; oixeiwatg more than twenty. Oixeiwots is pivotal in Gregory’s philoso- 
phy. A remarkable feature of his Christianisation of oixetwatg is his revisiting 
of the bond of oixetwotg between humans and God in the light of Genesis and 
Christian theology, integrating it in his “theology of the image”. However, in 
CE Ill the difference between the Stoics’ and Gregory’s oixeiwois emerges. 
In CE Ill 6,63 (GNo II 208), while adopting the oixeiwots lexicon, Gregory 
emphasises the metaphysical abyss between Creator and creatures, inconceiv- 
able in Stoic immanentism. Such is the distance between God and humans 
that oixetwotg between them is due more to grace than to nature (Virg. 2,3). 

In CE III Gregory insists that one’s oixeiwats to God is not a datum, but must 
be realised through moral efforts; in this, he proves closer to Stoic deontologi- 
cal oixeiwots. One must choose voluntarily to make oneself familiar with the 
Good, i.e. achieve oixetwotg with God (CE 1118). The opposite—adumbrated in 
the same passage—is making oneself familiar to evil. We should appropriate 
the Good; if we appropriate sin (Paul’s meaning of “flesh”), this is an aliena- 
tion from our nature (Antirrh. | GNO III/1 199,4;228,17 |). We must have oixetwots 
to the Good (Benef. [GNo IX 100,20]), and, since God is the Good, familiarity/ 
affinity with God means ¢Motpiwats from evil and begins there (Beat. [PG XLIV 
1293,47]|). Contrawise, alienation from the Good is tantamount to oixetwots 
with evil (Fat. [GNo III/2 44,21])." One acquires oixetwots with God through 
virtue (Or. 238,14): true nobility consists in being “familiar with God” (Bas. 25). 

Gregory joins oixetwots to his “theology of the image’, which, besides else, 
he shares with his inspirer Origen.’ This mitigates the abyss between God 
and creatures. Each human is God’s eixwv, endowed with God’s beauty; this is 


10 My Gregorio di Nissa Sull’Anima e la Resurrezione, Milan 2007; “Origen, Patristic 
Philosophy, and Christian Platonism’, VigChr 63 (2009) 217-263; “Origen the Christian 
Middle/Neoplatonist”, 7ECH 22 (2011) 98-130. 

11 Cf. Inser. (GNO V 62,16); CE III 1,118 (GNo II 43-44) on making oneself familiar to evil. 

12 Cf. Or. 254,19. 

13 See Ramelli, SullAnima; for this doctrine in Ad Ablabium, G. Maspero, Trinity and Man, 
SVigChr 86, Leiden 2007. 
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everyone's TeAtov olxeiov, ie. what is primarily proper to each, belonging to 
one’s nature. Gregory declares that the soul’s beauty is oixetov to God’s beauty, 
“familiar to it and of the same nature”; so she can contemplate God through 
her beauty, as through a mirror and image (An. et res. [PG XLVI 89CD]). “Image” 
here is not metaphorical, but grounded in Gregory’s theology of the image. 
This is how Nyssen Christianises (theologises!) the Stoic idea of meAtov oixetov, 
on which oixeiwots depended: he claims the first thing which is “proper and 
most familiar” to each human is God, each human bearing God’s image. 


Recovering the mpatov oixetov: Apokatastasis. Its Anticipation by 
Ascetics, Evil, and God’s Infinitude. Oixeiwots as the Principle of the 
Resurrection 


God's image, initially pure and perfect, was blurred by sin, due to the adhesion 
of human free will to evil. However, the image’s beauty will be recovered, since 
Christ—who is God and God’s beauty—assumed humanity. After purification, 
all humanity will recover its me@tov oixetov; restoration of divine beauty in all 
will be universal apokatastasis.4 All humans will recover “the beauty that is 
proper [{Stov] to them” (Cant. XV [GNO VI 439,18]): (Stov is a variant of oixetov,!5 
as Mort. (GNO IX 42,20) confirms, where Nyssen describes apokatastasis with 
the same imagery: we shall “return to the Beauty that is proper and familiar 
[oixeiov] to us, in which we were formed in the beginning, in our Archetype’s 
image”. The interpretation of apokatastasis as humanity’s oixelwotcg was inspired 
by Origen: “apokatastasis is a return to what is originally proper [t& oixeta]” to 
humanity (Hom. in Jer. 14,18). 

Thus, Gregory can assure that the good expected for the téAo¢ is “proper 
and familiar to humanity by nature” (Inf [GNo III/2 82,4]). This is because this 
Good is God, in whose image humanity was created, and who will be “all in all” 
(1Cor 15,28). God’s being “all in all” is interpreted by Gregory—as by Origen— 
in the sense that God will be all goods for all, since God, qua absolute Good, is 
the source of all goods.!® 

Apokatastasis is anticipated by ascetics because they perfectly realise 
oixetwotg with God/the Good. Alienating themselves from what is earthly— 
passions—they become oixetot with angels. This is clear from Gregory’s depic- 
tion of Macrina’s and her community’s life as angelic, and from Inscr. (GNO V 


14 See my “Good and Beauty”, in: L. F. Mateo-Seco — G. Maspero (eds.), The Brill Dictionary of 
Gregory of Nyssa, SVigChr 99, Leiden, Boston 2010, 356-363. 

15 Clement Paed. III 1 also uses idto¢ as a synonym of oixetog in reference to Christ and Truth. 

16 ~~ Ramelli, “Christian Soteriology and Christian Platonism’, VigChr 61 (2007) 313-356. 
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123,13), which describes oixetwots with angels. Asceticism anticipates apokatas- 
tasis because the ascetics’ “angelic life” in their oixeiwotg with angels is identi- 
fied with humanity’s life before the fall, and therefore its life in apokatastasis 
(Op. hom. [PG XLIV 188,46]). Gregory is arguing from the similarity between 
apy and téAog; if “life in apokatastasis” is “familiar to that of angels’, clearly 
humanity’s life before the transgression was “an angelic life”. 

Life oixetog with God cannot absolutely be oixeiog with evil, since God has 
no affinity (oixetwots) to evil (Antirrh. [GNo III/1 180,24]). Evil is extraneous 
to God's nature, since “by its nature, the Good is the Godhead” (An. et res. 
[PG XLVI 89CD]). Gregory received the metaphysics of Origen, who called 
God abtowya8dv and identified God with Plato’s Good. Indeed, Gregory and 
Origen—and Evagrius—ground in this their doctrine of the fall and apoka- 
tastasis, their theology of history and eschatology. God alone is the Good, by 
nature and eternally; creatures are good only by participation. Only to God 
is the appellative “Good” proper (oixetos: Arium [GNO III/1 82,16]). Therefore, 
what is familiar to God is good (Op. hom. [PG XLVI 164,9]). 

Only the transcendent Godhead is the Good, oixetov to itself only, and per- 
fectly simple (CE 11,237). This enhances the gap between God and creatures: 
this is why oixeiwoig between them is a matter of grace, achieved through 
Christ’s mediation. If only God is the adtowya8dv and beings are good by par- 
ticipation in it, rational creatures, endowed with free will, orient themselves 
toward good or evil and cannot remain stable in the Good: only in apokatas- 
tasis will they be able. Because only God is the Good and the Being, and the 
source of goods and existence for creatures—vs. evil, which has no ontologi- 
cal subsistence—rational creatures who choose evil tend to non-being, But 
God's Providence, without suppressing free will,” does not allow creatures to 
be annihilated, since God created them that they might exist. This argument 
was already Origen’s, but Gregory adds one grounded in God’s infinitude: crea- 
tures cannot advance indefinitely, or remain forever, in evil, since evil is lim- 
ited; after one has reached its extremity, one cannot but return to the infinite 
Good/God.!8 Evil is no creature of God, but rational creatures’ bad choice, and, 
being pure negativity, will return to its nature, non-existence.!® Evil's oixeiwots 
is its disappearance. 

Oixetwots is the principle, not only of apokatastasis, but also of the resurrec- 
tion: the soul re-appropriates the body that was her own (Op. hom. 27): after 


17 For this tenet of Origen’s see my “La coerenza della soteriologia origeniana’, in: Pagani 
e cristiani alla ricerca della salvezza, Rome 2006, 661-688; “Origen, Bardaisan, and the 
Origin of Universal Salvation”, HTAR 102 (2009) 135-168. 

18 —Ramelli, “Good.” 

1g My “1Cor 15:24-26”, SMSR 74 (2008) 241-258. 
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the return of the particles of one’s body to their respective elements, the soul 
can still recognise and assemble them, drawing to herself what is cvyyevés, 
tStov, and oixetov. Resurrection as the soul’s act of oixeiwots of what belongs to 
her seems to me to parallel Gregory’s notion of the eventual apokatastasis as 
God’s supreme act of oixeiwots of all creatures, which I point out in the next 
section. This is another aspect of Gregory’s assimilation between resurrection 
and restoration, resulting from his holistic view of the resurrection, not only of 
the body, but also of the soul. This is Origen’s heritage. 


Apokatastasis as God’s Oixetwotg and Christ’s Role in Oixetwots 
between Humans and God 


Apokatastasis, as I argued, is presented as re-appropriation of the mpatov 
oixetov by each human. This is Gregory’s anthropological description of apoka- 
tastasis as olxeiwots. But the initiative of re-appropriation comes from God, and 
Gregory’s utmost description of apokatastasis as oixeiwatc is theological: apoka- 
tastasis is the glorious oixetwotg performed by God, who regains possession of 
what is his own, i.e. creatures, after their alienation in evil. This passes through 
purification of sins (An. et res. [PG XVLI 97Dff.]): sinners’ suffering in this pro- 
cess is but a painful side effect of God’s action of pulling souls out of evil and 
attracting them back to himself; the Godhead vindicates what is its own. God’s 
love “draws what is its own [\Stov] to itself from the ruins of irrationality and 
materiality... It demands and drags to itself whatever came to being through 
It and for It”; (Stov means again oixetov. Apokatastasis is the Divinity’s supreme 
oixetwotc: it makes its own again what is its own and was made enemy by evil. 

God’s creatures will return to God, their mpatov oixetov, in what, from their 
viewpoint, is universal oixeiwots to God. This is not pantheism: Gregory follows 
the distinction between Creator and creatures that was clarified by Origen, 
who distinguished what is homoousion and what is oixeiov to God (Comm. Io. 
XIII 147-150).2° The divine Persons are consubstantial with one another; crea- 
tures can only be “familiar” with God. 

Since the Good is God and Being, Gregory—like Origen and Evagrius— 
can maintain the ontological and chronological priority of Good over evil, 
virtue over vice. Qua coeternal with God/the Good, virtue existed before vice, 
good before evil; therefore, evil and vice will not exist forever. “There was a 
time when evil did not exist, and there will be one when it will no more exist, 
whereas there was no time when virtue did not exist, and there will be no time 


20 My “Origen’s Anti-Subordinationism’, VigChr 65 (2011) 21-49. 
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when it will not exist...evilness is the soul’s death and illness—but virtue 
comes before” (Evagr. KGS?, I 40—-41).71 Gregory embedded this principle—that 
virtue precedes vice—in the oixetwotg doctrine, remarking that humanity was 
created familiar with virtue, so as to voluntarily choose the Good (Thaum. [PG 
XLVI 893,42). Consequently, sin was the falling down from oixetwotg and kin- 
ship with God/the Good (Benef. [GNo IX 95,3]). 

What is most familiar to God in every human is intellect, as is stressed in 
De anima;?? in Op. hom. [PG XLVI 161,25] too Nyssen insists that our intellect is 
familiar to what is “according to nature” (another Stoic principle). But what is 
“according to nature” for humans? Plato claimed it is virtue;2* the Stoics spread 
this concept. Gregory—like Origen and Evagrius—follows it. 

Evil’s vanishing when all have accomplished oixeiwats to the Good will pro- 
duce the disappearance of death—the consequence of evil—and the victory 
of life. It is proper to life and light to have death and darkness vanish. Life and 
Light are Christ’s émivotot. Gregory found the annihilation of death announced 
in 7 Cor 15,26, “the last enemy will be destroyed: death’;?+ in Origen (Comm. 
Rom. V 7) he found that in the end death will disappear before life, i.e. Christ, 
as eternal life cannot allow for eternal death. On this basis Gregory describes, 
in CE Ill, true life for rational creatures as oixeiwats to God and death as falling 
away from God (CE III 6,77 [GNo II 213]). 

Oixetwotg between humans and God passes through Christ, like apokatas- 
tasis.2° Christ has operated the greatest oixetwotg between divinity and 
humanity, makinghis ownallthatis human, byuniting himselfto humanity (Tunc 
et ipse [GNO III/2 2,9]). Not accidentally, Gregory affirms that Christ has made all 
that is human oixeiov to himself in Tunc et Ipse, which is devoted to apokatastasis 
and the clarification that Christ's final submission to God is not a subordina- 
tion of Christ's divinity, but the salvation of humanity, which is Christ’s body 
and will voluntarily submit to Christ.76 

Christ, albeit &na6y¢ himself, has appropriated (oixetodcGat) human weak- 
nesses (Antirrh. [GNO III/1 181,21; cf. 160,16]). This, because he has united himself 


21 My £vagrius’ Kephalaia Gnostica, forthcoming in Leiden, and The Christian Doctrine of 
Apokatastasis, Leiden 2013. 

22 My philosophical commentary in SwllAnima. Cf. Antirrh. (GNo III/1 192,17). Our intellect 
becomes familiar, oixetot éxutdv, with Christ; ibid. 197,27 and 23. 

23 ~+As argued in J/ Basileus come Nomos Empsychos, Bibliopolis 2006. 

24 See my “1Cor 15:24—26”. 

25 For Origen and Nyssen apokatastasis depends on Christ: my “Origen and Apokatastasis: 
A Reassessment’, in: S. Kaczmarek — H. Pietras (eds.), Origeniana Decima, Leuven 20n, 
649-670. 

26 = My “In Illud”, StwdPatr 49 (2010) 259-274. 
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to humanity (ibid. 160,20).2” Especially in CE III, Gregory explains that Christ 
even appropriated human malediction, thus liberating humanity from it (CE III 
10,12 [GNO II 293]). This is a fundamental premise, inherited by Gregory—and 
Athanasius—from Origen, for humanity’s §¢wotc:28 if Christ, who is God and 
without sin, has “appropriated” what is human, humanity is liberated from sin 
and divinised. Oixetwoig between God and humanity passes not only through 
Christ’s inhumanation, but also through his resurrection, which in Diem 
lum. (GNO IX 222,24) is said to produce all humans’ restoration to familiarity 
(oixetwots) with God and thereby their freedom. 

As will be clear in the next two sections, Christ's role in oixetwotg also passes 
through the “theology of the image’. 


Anthropological and Social Consequences of Oixetwots 


The notion of the divine mpatov oixetov of all humans provides Gregory with a 
powerful basis for his attack on slavery and oppression, and his evaluation of 
women as an image of God. Gregory condemned slavery more radically than 
any Father, de iure and de facto, unlike others who accepted it as a result of 
the fall, or even endorsed it.29 Gregory’s exhortations to the manumission of 
all slaves is not episodic, or merely grounded in gtAavOpwria, but consists in a 
demonstration of slavery’s intrinsic illegitimacy and impiety. 

Gregory’s main argument comes from the “theology of the image”. Humans, 
being in God’s image, participate in God’s perfections, the first of which is free- 
dom. They were created by God for virtue, which, as I have shown, is something 
oixetov to theirnature; itis also something that has no master (&déomotov), accord- 
ing to Plato Republic 617E, whose definition Gregory takes over; consequently, 
no human can be subject to a master as a slave (Op. hom. [PG XLIV184B]). The 
same argument is advanced in Eccl. (GNO V 336): “God said: Let Us create the 
human being in Our image and likeness. Thus, please, tell me: who will sell 
and buy the creature who is in God’s likeness and master of the whole earth?” 


27 Ibid. 182,3 Gregory insists on the appropriation of our pathé by Christ to prevent docetic 
drifts. 

28 See my “Deification’, in £BR, VI, Berlin 2013, 468-472. 

29  Aslarguedin “Gregory Nyssen’s Position in Late-Antique Debates on Slavery and Poverty’, 
JLA 5 (2012) 87-118. 
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Gregory’s most developed argument is found in his fourth Homily on 
Ecclesiastes (GNO V 334-352), where he comments on Eccl 2,7.3° Gregory urges 
hearers to emancipate their slaves also in Pasch. (GNO IX 250-251),3! describ- 
ing Easter as a liberation feast.” Here, he significantly assimilates masters to 
Pharaoh, who elsewhere symbolises evil and the devil.33 He strongly demands 
of them to release their slaves and restore them to magpycia: this liberation 
is “good”, because slavery is evil. Gregory associates nappycia with freedom 
and the cessation of slavery also in De anima, where it represents the end of 
enslavement to evil and of punishments—which are consequences of evil— 
thus coinciding with apokatastasis. The concept is indeed the same in both 
works: since resurrection and apokatastasis are closely related according to 
Gregory in De anima,** the cessation of slavery at apokatastasis is a return to 
life and a resurrection. This is also why in his Paschal homily, soon after speak- 
ing of slavery as the privation of nappycta, Gregory equates slavery with death. 
This is more than a rhetorical hyperbole. Gregory goes on to identify prisoners 
and slaves, as both are deprived of freedom, but—he argues—if prisoners are 
released when a new royal baby is born, or on a victory, a fortiori slaves should 
be emancipated on Christ’s victory over death and his rebirth. Gregory urges 
his flock to choose “virtue” and reject “evil”, which implies that slave-owning is 
evil and manumission is virtuous. Therefore, all masters must set their slaves 
free. They are humans, and precisely thanks to Christ’s Paschal work all humans 
inherit God, the supreme Good.®5 


30 M.Bergada, “La condamnation de l’esclavage dans !Homélie IV’, in: S. G. Hall (ed.), 
Gregory of Nyssa, Homilies on Ecclesiastes: an English Version with Supporting Studies. 
Proceedings of the Seventh International Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa (St. Andrews, 5-10 
September 1990), Berlin; New York, 1993, 185-196 was among the first, with Dennis, to call 
attention to this passage. 

31 ~+Ed. E. Gebhardt, Gvo IX/, Leiden 1967, 245-70; 250-51. See J.C. M. van Winden, “In 
Defence of the Resurrection’, in: A. Spira— Ch. Klock (eds.), The Easter Sermons of Gregory 
of Nyssa, Translation and Commentary. Proceedings of the Fourth International Colloquium 
on Gregory of Nyssa, Cambridge, England, n-15 September, 1978, PMS 9, Cambridge (MA) 
1981, 101-121; M. Harl, “Léloge de la féte de Paques’, ibid. 81-100; 91-93 on rich masters in 
the audience. 

32 He refers to a Church decree for their emancipation, utterly “good and humane’, because 
it set slaves free, and in a dignified way. 

33 Thisallegory derives from Philo and Origen. See my “Philosophical Allegoresis of Scripture 
in Philo and Its Legacy in Gregory of Nyssa’, SPhiloA 20 (2008) 55-99. 

34  Ramelli, SullAnima. 

35 See my “Good.” 
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In his fourth homily on Ecclesiastes, from the beginning (334), Gregory 
criticises a human who presumes to be a master of fellow-humans, with 
“outlandish presumption”: one cannot claim to possess a fellow-human “before 
God”, since people belong only to God. Those who claim to own people steal 
God’s possession (335) and go “against God”, who made all humans free and 
endowed them with free will. Slavery is against God; this is a theological argu- 
ment. The law of God, Gregory argues, grants humans no privilege over one 
another; God made each human the master of all creation, and anyone who 
dares enslave a human “fights against God’s decree”. Slavery is not, as other 
Fathers claimed, an expedient solution or even a punishment decided by God, 
but is definitely against God’s will. Those who presume to own slaves divide 
human nature, which is one, into slavery and mastery (336). God did not divide 
humanity so, either before or after the fall, or because of individual sins, as 
many Fathers assumed; that division comes from evil men. As a consequence, 
slavery is an evil, which cannot be justified. 

A human, God's image, the owner of the world, a creature endowed with 
Aoyoc—thereby participating in the Logos, Christ—can be bought at no price. 
Gregory uses here the theological argument from the “theology of the image”: 
every human is free, being an image of God, who is absolutely free and power- 
ful. Not even God—the only one who could—would enslave humanity; God 
rather liberates humanity: as humans enslaved themselves to sin, God, far from 
endorsing or even establishing slavery as necessary in their decayed condition, 
called them again to freedom. Only a fool, deceived by the devil, could presume 
to be the master of God's image (337): again, slavery’s evilness is unequivocally 
set. All humans are equal and subject to the same emotions, and will undergo 
the same judgment. Thus, it is forbidden to divide human nature, which is 
one, into slavery and mastery. God did not do so, and whoever dares do so sins 
against God. It is human greed that caused slavery, Gregory concludes, echoing 
1 Tim 6,10 (339). 


The Argument from the “Theology of the Image” and Freedom 


The connection between Gregory’s argument in this homily and his De 
hominis opificio has been well illustrated by Dennis.36 However, I deem it 
important to highlight the close connection between Gregory’s ideas in this 
homily and his De anima, roughly contemporary to it, as well as other impor- 


36 _—‘T.J. Dennis, “The Relationship between Gregory of Nyssa’s Attack on Slavery in his 
Fourth Homily on Ecclesiastes and his Treatise De Hominis Opificio’, StudPatr 17.3 (1982) 
1065-1072. 
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tant texts. According to Gregory in De anima, the human being is God’s image, 
and therefore free. This freedom derives from the “theology of the image’, 
which is also found in Op. hom. (PG XLIV 140.184B), and will culminate in the 
final apokatastasis, i.e. the perspective from which Gregory sees anthropology 
and history. The human being’s freedom is proclaimed throughout De anima, 
which is oriented to apokatastasis and draws relations between protology and 
eschatology (one of the aspects of Origen’s legacy in Nyssen).3” In this connec- 
tion, Gregory describes human freedom, a gift from God, as the principle of 
the first sin, which brought about a mixture of good and evil instead of pure 
good (81BC):38 “The human being, voluntarily, in the movement of its free will, 
abandoned the condition that was unmixed with evil and rather drew upon 
itself the life constituted by a mixture of opposites”. But God immediately rem- 
edied this foolish choice, which not only determined, but coincided with, the 
fall and a limitation of human freedom. Gregory emphasises the necessity of a 
liberation from passions and sins, which enslave people to evil: &md8eta is the 
condition that is proper to humans; it is part of their mpa@tov oixetov such as 
planned by God at the beginning, and will be recovered in the end, when all 
are free from sin and enslavement to sin, which produces suffering here and 
punishment in the beyond. 

Indeed, Gregory interprets Matt 18,23-25 and Lk 7,41 in the light of Plato's 
contention that virtue admits of no masters and bears the stamp of freedom:39 


The debtor is handed to the torturers until he has paid his whole 
debt ... accumulated by means of participation in miserable things taken 
upon himself during his earthly life... after taking off all that which is 
alien to himself ie. sin, and getting rid of the shame deriving from debts, 
one can achieve a condition of freedom and confidence. Freedom is assim- 
ilation to what has no master and is endowed with absolute power [10 
adsecnotov xat adtoxpates], and at the beginning it was given us by God, 
but then it was covered and hidden by the shame of debts. Consequently, 
everyone who is free will adapt to what is similar to them; but virtue 
admits of no masters: therefore, everyone who is free will turn out to 
be in virtue, since what is free has no master [ddéonotov td EAedOepov]. 
Now, God's nature is the source of all virtues; so, in it there will be those who 


37. See my SullAnima. 

38 Translations from De Anima based on my new edition (Sull’‘Anima). E. Miihlenberg’s criti- 
cal edition is now available: A. Spira, E. Miihlenberg, GNO III/3, Leiden, Boston 2014. 

39 ~=— An. et res. (PG XLVI 101-104). Commentary in my Sull’‘Anima. 
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have attained freedom from evil, that, as the Apostle says, God may be “all 
inall’4° 


Sin must be discarded by all, qua alien to humanity; humans must reject it to 
achieve oixeiwats to the Good/God and freedom. The end will be the achieve- 
ment of freedom for all humans, a freedom that dwells in virtue and in God/ 
the Good, when all have rejected sin, and evil has definitely disappeared 
(a pillar in Origen’s and Gregory’s metaphysics): “Evil must necessarily be elimi- 
nated, absolutely, in every respect, once and for all, from all that is: since in fact 
it is not..., neither will it have to exist, at all. For, as evil does not exist in its 
nature outside will, once each will has come to be in God, evil will be reduced 
to complete disappearance, because no receptacle will be left for it” (An. et res. 
[PG XLVI 101]). 

Oixetwots to God—the acquisition of affinity to God and thence assimila- 
tion (6oiwatc) to God, who is absolutely free—is again described here as a par- 
ticipation in God’s image, which was blurred by sin and covered by the shame 
of debts, due to enslavement to sin, but will recover its pureness and radiance 
after purification, symbolised by the extinction of debts. Human intellect, with 
its faculties, including free will, is God’s gift and the reason for the likeness 
between humans and God, which is by grace: “The soul’s ability to speculate, 
discern, and investigate the existing beings belongs to it by nature, and for this 
reason it retains in itself the gift of grace by virtue of which it is in the image 
of God”. Rational creatures, indeed, were created as willing receptacles and 
admirers of divine Wisdom (An. et res. [PG XLVI 105AB]). These receptacles 
are “endowed with free will” and infinitely growing in the knowledge and love 
of God, in conformity with Gregory’s ideal of epektasis. Free will is a central 
feature in human souls: “God’s Wisdom, which governs everything, initiated 
human life; then, the human soul... chooses whatever seems good to it with 
the faculty of free choice that belongs to it, and it becomes whatever it wants” 
(An. et res. [PG XLVI 120C]). 

I have thus shown the deep interrelation between Gregory’s reflections on 
human freedom in De anima and his thought concerning slavery in his fourth 
Homily on Ecclesiastes, based on the notion of d&décmotov. Gregory took the 
latter from Plato, but read it in the light of the Christian doctrine of creation 
and his “theology of the image”. The concept of &décnotov returns in Mort. 
(GNO IX 54,1-5), in which Gregory emphasises the glory of free will given to 
humanity qua image of the Godhead, which is d3éc7o0tov in its beatitude. To be 
adecrotov—glossed adtoxpatées xai évapyov—is a sign of sovereignty, belonging 
not only to God but also to God’s image (CE I 1,554,3-10; Op. hom. [PG XLVI 


40 1Cor 15,28. 
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136,25-27 |; Beat. [PG XLIV 1300,39]). For this reason, the saints, who recover 
God’s image in its pureness, appropriate God’s “being ddéanotov” (CE I 572,3), 
thereby making the assimilation to God a matter of oixeiwots. For what is 
&déorotov in us, like what is beautiful and good, is so by participation in God’s 
adeorotov, beauty, and good (CE II 224,10-15). 

The argument that all humans are free qua image of God, who is free, is reit- 
erated by Gregory. A limpid expression, related to his argument from freedom 
in De anima, is in Or. cat. V 100ff., where Gregory depicts freedom as “the most 
glorious good”.*! This is repeated in Beat. PG (XLIV1225,59): “the most accurate 
likeness according to the Prototype’s image ...incorruptibility, beatitude, and 
TO avTOKPATES Kai TO &dEomoTOV”. The concluding remark in An. et res. (PG XLVI 
160) is identical. 

Plato’s statement that virtue has no master, which is the gist of Gregory's 
argument for all humans’ eschatological recovery of freedom in De anima, is 
repeatedly quoted by him, e.g. in Cant. (GNO VI 160,17-161,1). Freedom and vir- 
tuous maturity, connected by Gregory—as by Paul and Origen—with love, is 
contrasted with the slavishness of the soul who does good out of fear, and not 
out of love (Cant. [GNo VI 462,7-8]). God wants people to adhere to virtue vol- 
untarily, not forcedly, fearfully and slavishly, because humans have reason and 
free will (Or. 256,19). Plato’s definition of virtue as ddéonotov reemerges here. 
Virtue excludes constraint, implies responsibility, and voluntarily chooses the 
good. The same Platonic echo, in support of the same argument, is found in Op. 
hom. (PG XLVI 184,28-31). 

God’s traits, among which freedom is preeminent, were in humanity at the 
beginning, qua image of God, and will be recovered in the end. Human free- 
dom is freedom of choosing the Good and enjoying it; if one chooses evil, one’s 
freedom is limited (a Platonic tenet). In the present state, after the fall, freedom 
is restricted by passions, which, like tyrants, enslave people* (Beat. [PG XLIV 
1228,18]). In Ref: Eun. 139,6 Gregory joins ddécmotoc and atteEotatoc to describe 
the human soul’s free will, which sovereignly chooses whatever it prefers. 
These adjectives fit the description of God, in whose image the human soul is. 

The &décmotov argument is employed by Gregory also in his Trinitarian 
debate, and from this an important argument comes for his rejection of slavery. 
As all humans’ &déomotov reflects God’s &5¢cnotov, Gregory attacks Eunomius 
who fails to recognise that Christ, being God, cannot be but &décmo0t0¢, and not 
subject;+3 as Gregory clarifies precisely in CE III, Christ is “God from God, ¢& 


41 — Gregory adds that our free will entails that the responsibility for the elongation from the 
Good is not with God, but with humans. 

42 — Stoic topic found e.g. in Persius, who calls passions saevos tyrannos. See my Stoici romani. 

43 CEI 625,13; II 8,52.56-57. 
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adecndtov adeonotoc” (CE III 8,57 [GNO II 260]).44 Freedom and equality within 
the Trinity parallels freedom and equality within humanity. Analogous ideas 
surface in Or. dom. (GNO VII/2 70-71), in which Gregory observes that only irra- 
tional creatures are slaves of rational beings by nature, but humanity is divided 
into slavery and mastery by the exercise of power, not by nature. Thus, Gregory 
reminds masters that their slaves have the same worth as they have “from the 
viewpoint of human dignity”; they are deemed slaves only conventionally, for 
human law, not God's. All humans are God’s slaves, all culpable before God. In 
Beat. 3 Gregory observes that 10 adtoxpatés and 16 ddéonotov are basic features 
of all humanity, qua image of God. In contrast to heavenly beatitude, human 
life on earth is miserable, enslaved to passions and death, but it will be finally 
liberated from this, which is not oixetov to it. The téAog is normative for Gregory 
and must be imitated already in this world. Like, and better than, the begin- 
ning, it realises God’s project for all humans, in a perfect oixeiwots of humanity 
to God, and in the fulfilment of God’s own oixeiwats, by which the Godhead 
re-appropriates what belongs to it: its creatures. 

It is clear from Gregory’s passages that his argument against slavery is theo- 
logical first and anthropological after, and is based 


on human freedom as an “image” of God’s freedom, and 
on the equality of all humans as an “image” of the equality within the 
Trinity. 


ra 


And Gregory’s “theology of the image’ revisits the oixeiwot doctrine. 


The Theological Argument from Anti-Subordinationism in CE III. 
Oixetwots within the Trinity and Humanity. Women’s and Men’s 
Equality 


Indeed, in CE III** Gregory puts forward the other theological argument 
against slavery, besides that of the presence of God’s image in everyone. It is 
the following: human nature cannot be divided into slaves and masters, because 
divine nature cannot. The analogy of the unity of nature in both divinity and 
humanity—one and the same nature/substance (gvotc/ovcta) divided into, 


44 Fate, unlike God, is not an independent force and cannot be abtoxpath xa ddéonotov (Fat. 
GNO III/2 34,21). 
45 CE11,526; 111 1,15; 354-553 4,37-385 5112; 8,44.50.53.54-58. 
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respectively, three or many persons/hypostases**—shows that slavery cannot 
divide a nature that is one, be it God’s or humanity’s. 

Gregory’s reflection on the unity of human nature depends on his reflection 
on the unity of divine nature and, therefore, on the Son’s non-subordination. 
Gregory’s polemic against “Arian” subordinationism made him aware that sub- 
ordination and slavery can be applied neither to the Son’s divine Person nor 
to any human person. Maspero*’ rightly refers to CE, where Gregory explains 
the correct, “anti-Arian” understanding of Christ’s assuming the form of a slave 
(Phil 2,7). Tunc et Ipse, probably shortly posterior, is even more important, I 
think. Gregory’s anti-subordinationism is here related to apokatastasis;** deriv- 
ing each argument and scriptural quotation and interpretation from Origen, as 
I demonstrated,*® Gregory claims that the Son’s submission (1Cor 15,28) must 
not be interpreted as subordination, but means the submission of humanity, 
“Christ’s body”, to God, who will be “all in all’. Gregory grounded apokatasta- 
sis in his defence of Trinitarian orthodoxy against “Arian” subordinationism, 
just as Origen grounded it in his defence of orthodoxy against Valentinian 
predestinationism.5° 

Christ is no slave, but became one to deliver humans from enslavement; 
this will be realised in the téAoc: “In the life we are waiting for there will be no 
illness, malediction, sin, or death: likewise, slavery too will disappear with all 
this” (CE III 8,55 [GNo II 259]). Gregory’s statements in De anima on the even- 
tual cessation of enslavement to sin and of punishments are on the same lines. 

Gregory, who founded the equality of nature within humanity on that 
within the Trinity, thus contrasting Eunomius’s subordinationism, emphasises 
the natural oixetotm¢ among the Trinity’s persons: in CE I 222, therefore, he 
criticises Eunomius, who denies natural oixetéty¢ between Father and Son.°! 
A discussion is devoted to this in CE III 1,99 (GNO II 37): the Son is oixetog to 
the Father, and not dAotptos, by nature, from the viewpoint of his substance. 
Oixetotys between Father and Son implies unity of nature, i.e. their sharing the 


46 See my “Origen, Greek Philosophy and the Birth of the Trinitarian Meaning of Hypostasis”, 
HThR 105 (2012), 302-350. 

47 “Slavery”, BDGN, 683-684. 

48 See my “The Trinitarian Theology of Gregory of Nyssa in his Jn Illud’, in: V. H. Drecoll — 
M. Berghaus (eds.), Gregory of Nyssa: The Minor Treatises on Trinitarian Theology and 
Apollinarism, Proceedings of the mth International Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa 
(Tiibingen, 17-20 September 2008), SVigChr 106, Leiden, Boston 20u, 445-478. 

49 Ibid. 

50  AsIargued in La coerenza. 

51 Cf. CE III 8,60. 
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selfsame nature (ibid. 1,102.19): the Son is oixetog to the Father by nature (ibid. 
6,48)°? i.e. by substance (ébid. 1,99). 

Human nature as well is one nature, although there are many persons, all 
equal because they share the same nature. Gregory applies the oixetwots theory 
to both divine and human nature—mainly through his theology of the image 
and his idea of apokatastasis as oixetwots. In both cases this doctrine demon- 
strates the equality of all individuals within that nature: among all humans 
and among the Trinity’s Persons. The former, grounded in the latter, also 
entails Gregory’s evaluation of women. For all humans, men and women, share 
the same nature, which reflects that of God (Gen 1,26). Gregory is one of the 
few Fathers who maintained both genders’ equality and the secondary, func- 
tional nature of gender differences. Precisely because these were not included 
in God’s original plan for humanity—Gregory insists on the basis of Jesus’s 
words—but were established as a remedy to the fall, they will disappear.5? The 
other Cappadocians entertained analogous views.5+ 

Gregory can stress, everywhere, the intrinsic value of each human also on 
the grounds of his Christianisation of the oixeiwotg doctrine. He conceived 
human nature as a dAov pvpapya—a crucial concept inherited from Origen®>5— 
related by oixetwots within itself and to God, created by God in the beginning for 
beatitude and knowledge of truth and destined to their attainment in the telos. 


52 The otkeidsis lexicon is again employed by Gregory in the Eunomian controversy to 
explain that birth is proper (oixeiws ¢yet) to what is generated, lack of birth to what is not 
generated (CE II 1,485). 

53 See my SullAnima, 212-214; M. Ludlow, Gregory of Nyssa: Ancient and (Post)modern, 
Oxford 2007, 163-227; my review in RBL 2008. 

54  Menand women have the same capacity for virtue; this is underlined by Basil (e.g. Hom. 
Tul. 241A); he likewise emphasises the equality of men and women, who come from the 
same “lump’, share the same honour and dignity, and have full equality. Men even risk 
proving inferior in piety (241B). Man and woman have “one and the same virtue” and “one 
and the same nature’; their creation was y6TW0¢, i.e. of equal honour and dignity; they 
have the same capacity and will receive the same reward (Hom. Ps. 1 [PG XXIX 216-217]). 
See V. Harrison, “Male and Female in Cappadocian Theology’, JTAS 41 (1990) 441-471. 
H. Legrand, “Les femmes sont-elles a l'image de Dieu?”, NRTh 128 (2006) 214-239 remarks 
that in the Patristic period only the Cappadocians accepted the idea that women are in 
God’s image exactly like men. 

55 Origen had the same conception of humanity’s “lump” (Princ. III 1,22; Philoc. 21,21). 
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Christianisation of Oixetwots: Gregory’s Indebtedness and 
Originality 


Basil shares with Gregory a Christianised theory of oixeiwots. Panagopoulos®® 
observed how Basil liberates this doctrine from its naturalistic-pantheistic con- 
notations to fit a transcendent, Christian worldview. He correctly interprets 
Basil’s concept of Christ as humans’ évteAéyeta as a revisiting of the oixetwots 
doctrine. There are, however, other respects to point out. In Letter 235,3 Basil 
notes: “Knowledge is manifold: it comprises perception of our Creator, recog- 
nition of God’s wonderful works, observance of divine commandments, and 
oixetwots with God”. The latter is the highest form of knowledge, Seoyvwota.5” 
Basil depicts the intra-divine relationships in terms of oixetwots, e.g. in CE II 
23.28 the Father—Son relationship, and ibid. II 3 that between the three divine 
hypostases. Ibid. II 4 Basil argues that “Father” indicates, not passion like mate- 
rial begetting, but a relationship of oixetwots, granted either by nature—in the 
case of the Son—or by grace, in the case of humans. Attainment of oixetwots 
with God depends on Christ, who recalled humanity from disobedience to 
oixetwotg with God (Spir. 15 35). 

Though, Nyssen developed a deeper and more philosophically mod- 
elled oixeiwots doctrine, Christianising features of the Stoic theory of meatov 
oixetov and social oixetwots, also under Plato’s, Philo’s, and Origen’s influence. 
Origen rested on Middle Platonism, which had already combined Platonism 
with Stoicism; furthermore, he achieved a synthesis between Platonism and 
Christian thought, producing a Christian Platonism.5® In Origen, a systematic 
search returned more than 300 occurrences of oixeiwots and related terms, only 
in the extant Greek works (of course, not all of these are related to the oixetwotg 
doctrine). Origen reflects on rational beings’ oixetwotg with God, and on apo- 
katastasis as oixetwotg. In his day, Stoic sources were still available, and Stoic 
motifs were absorbed in Middle Platonism. Due to the tight word-limit, I must 
publish separately my discussion of Origen and the availability of Stoic sources 
in his and Gregory’s times. What emerges from the whole of my research is that 
Origen must be credited with the Christianisation of the cixetwotg doctrine; 
Gregory drew on this, but added important elements of his own, such as the 
condemnation of slavery on the basis of aspects of the oixeitwats doctrine, and 
especially the notion of apokatastasis not only as humanity’s return to what is 
oixetov to it, but also as God’s glorious oixeiwots of his creatures, alienated by evil. 


56 PIAOXOPIA, 173-302. 

57  A.Torrance, “Precedents for Palamas’ Essence-Energies Theology in the Cappadocian 
Fathers”, VigChr 63 (2009) 47-70. 

58 Ramelli, “Origen, Patristic Philosophy.” 


Gregory of Nyssa’s Contra Eunomium 
and Onomatodoxy in Russian Theology 


Lara Sels! 


It has previously been argued that the corpus of mediaeval Slavonic trans- 
lations of Gregory of Nyssa’s writings contains remarkably few versions of 
Gregory’s important ascetic, dogmatic and exegetic treatises; the Slavs knew 
the great Cappadocian predominantly as a preacher and a hagiographer.? This 
changed radically in nineteenth-century Russia, where a revived interest in the 
Greek Fathers produced an impressive corpus of Russian translations of patris- 
tic texts—the result of an intense translation activity in the monastic centers 
as well as at the theological academies.? Gregory of Nyssa’s collected works 
were translated twice during the nineteenth century.* Not only were Gregory’s 
writings available in Russian, they became the subject of scholarship® and were 


1 All Russian text has been transliterated from the Cyrillic to the Latin alphabet according to 
the international 1so/Rg standard. Russian titles have been provided with an English transla- 
tion; translations from Russian are the author’s own unless otherwise mentioned. 

2 See L. Sels, “The Slav Reception of Gregory of Nyssa’s Works. An Overview of Early Slavonic 
Translations’, in: V. H. Drecoll — M. Berghaus (eds.), Gregory of Nyssa: The Minor Treatises on 
Trinitarian Theology and Apollinarism. Proceedings of the 1th International Colloquium on 
Gregory of Nyssa (Tiibingen, 17-20 September 2008), SVigChr 106, Leiden 2011, 593-608. 

3 See B. Bobrinskoy, “Le renouveau actuel de la patristique dans l’orthodoxie’, in: Les Péres de 
lEglise au XX° siécle. Histoire—littérature—théologie, Paris 1997, 437-444, 440-441; see also 
A.C. Kern, Les traductions russes des textes patristiques. Guide bibliographique, Chevetogne 
1957: 

4 The first translation appeared between 1826 and 1847 in Christianskoe Cctenie (Christian 
Reading), issues of 1826, 1830-31, 1842 and 1847, published by the Theological Academy of 
Saint Petersburg, while the second was published by the Moscow Theological Academy in 
the series Tvorenija svjatych otcov v russkom perevode (Writings of the Holy Fathers in Russian 
Translation), issues 37—45, between 1861 and 1872. Cf. Kern, Les traductions russes des textes 
patristiques, 32, cf. note 3. 

5 Perhaps the most influential aspect of Gregory’s thought in late imperial Russia was his 
anthropology—esp. as it is found in De hominis opificio—which played an important part in 
the development of Russian moral theology; an interesting example of the Russian interpre- 
tation of 6uotwots 9¢00 as an ethical imperative can be found in the seminary manual by Pavel 
F. Soljarskij (1803-1890), Nravstvennoe pravoslavnoe bogoslovie (Orthodox Moral Theology), 
Sankt-Peterburg 1869. Cf. also three important monographs of this period, Aleksandr 
V. Martynov (1856-1901), Ucenie sv. Grigorija Nisskogo o prirode cloveka. Opyt issledovanija v 
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actively used in the religious debates of the day, as was eminently clear in the 
heated debate on the status of the divine Name—the controversy of onom- 
atodoxy, in Russian imjaslavie’—in the first decades of the twentieth century. 
The voluminous corpus of polemic writings produced by the onomatodoxes 
or ‘name worshippers’ and their opponents’ contains numerous references to 
the bishop of Nyssa’s works. The present article on the way in which Gregory's 
arguments Contra Eunomium were recovered in the context of the onomato- 
dox debate now seeks to introduce some of this material into Western Gregory 
of Nyssa scholarship. 


For the present purposes, the history of onomatodoxy cannot be discussed but 
superficially.® The dispute over the divine Name started with the publication 


oblasti christianskoj filosofii IV v. (The Teaching of St Gregory of Nyssa on the Nature of Man. 
Attempt at an Exposition in the Field of Fourth-Century Christian Philosophy), Moskva 1886; 
Dmitrij I. Tichomirov (born 1855), Sv. Grigorij Nisskij kak moralist. Etiko-istoriceskoe issledo- 
vanie (St Gregory of Nyssa as a Moralist. Ethical-Historical Comments), Mogilev-na-Dnepre 
1886; Viktor I. Nesmelov (1860-1920), Dogmaticeskaja sistema sv. Grigorija Nisskogo (The 
Dogmatic System of St Gregory of Nyssa). 2 vols. Kazan’ 1887-1888. 

6 In recent years imjaslavie received considerable scholarly attention: two monographs 
on the onomatodox controversy and onomatodox theology have issued from the pen 
of the Russian metropolitan Ilarion Alfeev (Hilarion Alfeyev): H. Alfeyev, Le mystére 
sacré de lEglise. Introduction a Uhistoire et a la problématique des débats onomatodoxes, 
OBFZPhTh 47, Fribourg 2007, and, by the same author, Le Nom grand et glorieux. La vénéra- 
tion du Nom de Dieu et la priére de Jésus dans la tradition orthodoxe, Paris 2007. Recent col- 
lections of archival documents and other texts concerning the onomatodox conflict are 
A.M. Chitrov — O.L.Solomina, Zabytye stranicy russkogo Imjaslavija (Forgotten Pages of 
Russian Onomatodoxy), Moskva 2001; E. S. Poli8cuk — S. M. Polovinkin, Imjaslavie. Antologija. 
Onomatodoxy. An Anthology, Moskva 2002; I. Alfeev, Spory ob imeni boziem. Archivnye doku- 
menty 1912-1938 godov (The Disputes on the Name of God. Archive Documents 1912-1938), Sankt- 
Peterburg 2007. 

7 Onomatodoxes, Fr. onomatoldatres, Russ. Imjaslavcy (“those who glorify the Name”) or 
imjabogniki (“those who deify the Name”) against onomatomachs or onomatoclasts, Russ. 
Imjaborcy (“those who fight the Name”); the reference to the iconoclast controversy is emi- 
nently clear. 

8 For the historical background, see e.g. B. Schultze, “Der Streit um die Gottlichkeit des 
Namens Jesu in der russischen Theologie”, OrChrP 17 (1951) 321-394; A. Niviére, “Les moines 
onomatodoxes et l'intelligentsia russe’, Cahiers du Monde russe et soviétique 29/2 (avril-juin 
1988) 181-194; T. E. Dykstra, Heresy on Mt. Athos: Conflict over the Name of God Among Russian 
Monks and Hierarchs, 1912-1914, Crestwood New York 1988 (Master’s Thesis, St. Vladimir's 
Seminary; online http://www.samizdat.com/imiaslavtsy.html, last consulted 05.02.2011); 
G. M. Hamburg, “The Origins of ‘Heresy’ on Mount Athos: Ilarions Na Gorakh Kavkaza (1907)”, 
Religion in Eastern Europe 23/2 (april 2003) (online http://www.georgefox.edu/academics/ 
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of a book in 1907, written by the Schema-monk (monk of the Great Habit) 
Ilarion,? who had lived in the Russian Panteleimon Monastery on Athos for 
some twenty years before he retreated to the Caucasian mountains. His book 
with the lengthy title “On the Mountains of the Caucasus, a Conversation 
between Two Elders-Hermits on the Inner Union of Our Hearts with the 
Lord through the Jesus-Prayer, or Spiritual Work of Contemporary Hermits”!° 
touched upon the nature of the divine names, particularly within the context 
of the hesychast Jesus Prayer (‘Prayer of the Heart’)." Initially, Ilarion’s book 
was received well, especially among Russian monks on Athos. It passed eccle- 
siastical censorship and was reprinted twice within five years after its appear- 
ance. However, critical voices found their way from the Holy Mount to the 
public forum in Russia and a negative review branded the book as heretical. 
The objections concerned the emphasis on a mystical identity of the divine 
name—especially the name of Jesus—and God Himself, particularly in the 


undergrad/departments/soc-swk/ree/2003/hamburgo3too.doc, last consulted 24.01.2011), 
and Alfeev, Le mystére sacré de l’Eglise (cf. note 6), esp. 43-89. 

9 He was born as Janvarij Domra¢ev around 1845 and he died in 1916. Little is known of his 
life; for the scanty information we have on him, see e.g. Hamburg, “The Origins of ‘Heresy’ 
on Mount Athos’ (cf. note 8), 3-12 and Alfeev, Le mystére sacré de l’Eglise (cf. note 6), 6-9. 

10 —- Schimonach Ilarion, Na gorach Kavkaza. Beseda dvuch starcev pustynnikov o vnutren- 
nem edinenii s Gospodom nasich serdec ¢rez molitvu Iisus Christovu, ili Duchovnaja 
dejatel’nost’ sovremennych pustynnikov, Batalpasinsk 1907—the first edition appeared 
in 1907 in Batalpaginsk, now Cerkessk, in the North Caucasian region. After the second 
and third editions of 1910 (improved and expanded edition) and 1912 (edition of the Kiev 
Monastery of the Caves) the book was issued a fourth time in 1998 in Saint Petersburg. A 
partial reprint—the introduction and chapters one to three—can be found in Poli8¢uk— 
Polovinkin, Imjaslavie Antologija (cf. note 6), 183-213. The current availability of the text 
on various websites testifies to the lasting popularity of the work. 

11 The repetition of the simple formula “Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy on 
me, a sinner’, sometimes shortened to “Lord Jesus Christ” or even “Jesus”. The prayer, 
which is said to lead to mystical union with God in the contemplation of the uncreated 
Light of Tabor, is rooted in the traditions of Euagrius of Pontus’s pure prayer and of the 
pseudo-Macarian Spiritual Homilies—see J. Meyendorff, St Grégoire Palamas et la mys- 


a 


tique orthodoxe, Paris 1959, 18-38; 29: “c’est ainsi que ‘la priére intellectuelle’ d’Evagre 
devint en Orient la ‘priére du coeur’, une priére personnelle explicitement adressée au 
Verbe incarné, la ‘priére de Jésus’, ott le ‘souvenir du Nom’ occupe la place essentielle’. 
An account of the early development of the Jesus Prayer can be found in Alfeev, Le Nom 
grand et glorieux (cf. note 6), 139-154; see also M. Basarab, “Das Jesusgebet in der ortho- 
doxen Spiritualitat’, Orthodoxes Forum. Zeitschrift des Instituts fiir Orthodoxe Theologie der 
Unwersitdt Miinchen 5 (1991) u—22, and J. Serr — O. Clément, La priére du cceur, SpOr 6bis, 


Bégrolles-en-Mauge 1977. 
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third chapter, tellingly titled “In God’s Name God Himself is Present”? Ilarion’s 
work was forbidden and in 1913 imjaslavie, which was said to imply idolatry 
and polytheism, was condemned as heretic movement by both the ecumenical 
patriarch Germanus V and the Russian Holy Synod. Ilarion’s defenders, who 
called themselves imjaslavcy, were officially cast outside the Church. Religious 
life on Athos was deeply affected by the conflict and the resulting onomatodox 
insurgence. In June 1913 a small Russian fleet brought a special commission 
to the Holy Mount, headed by archbishop of Vologda Nikon RoZzdestvenskij 
(1851-1918). Military force was used to restore order: soldiers of the Russian 
imperial navy met the onomatodoxes in the Panteleimon Monastery and the 
Skete of St Andrew. Some monks were killed, numerous others were wounded, 
and several hundred others were deported to Russia to be defrocked and locked 
up or sent in exile. In Russia, where the conflict had flared up in the press,® 
aremarkable paradox emerged: the Russian intelligentsia—philosophers, theo- 
logians, publicists, writers, mathematicians—sided with the illiterate Athonite 
monks,!4 who spread their teaching “im Glorienschein des Martyriums und der 


12 = “Vimeni boziem prisutstvuet sam Bog”; Ilarion writes “[. . .] that in God’s name God Himself 
is present—with the whole of His Being (Essence) [Russ. suscestvo] and His eternal attri- 
butes [Russ. svojstva]” and “[...] that the Name of the Lord Jesus Christ is the Lord God 
Himself; that His Name cannot be separated from His Being (Essence), but is one with 
Him” — PoliS¢uk — Polovinkin, Imjaslavie. Antologija (cf. note 6), 210.211; For a German 
translation of the long and revealing fragment from which these excerpts are taken, see 
Schultze, “Der Streit um die Géttlichkeit des Namens Jesu’ (cf. note 8), 326-328; excerpts 
in French on the undiminished presence of God in his Name can be found in Alfeev, 
Le mystére sacré de U’Eglise (cf. note 6), 21-22 and Le Nom grand et glorieux (cf. note 6), 
252-254. Dom André Louf, who deceased in July 2010, was preparing a French translation 
of Ilarion’s book for publication. 

13 -Viz. in such periodicals as Russkij inok (The Russian Monk), Kolokol (The Clock), Russkoe 
slovo (The Russian Word), Cerkovnyj vestnik (Church Messenger), Cerkovnye vedomosti 
(Church News) and Novoe vremja (The New Time); collections with polemical material 
started to appear from 1914 on. 

14 + Seee.g. L. R. Graham — J. M. Kantor, Naming infinity: a true story of religious mysticism and 
mathematical creativity, Harvard 2009 for the onomatodox sympathies of the mathemati- 
cians Dmitrij Egorov (1869-1931), Nikolaj Luzin (1883-1950) and Pavel Florenskij (1882— 
1937); on the latter see also Niviére, “Les moines onomatodoxes et |’intelligentsia russe” 
(cf. note 8), who also mentions religious thinkers and writers such as Dmitrij Merezkovskij 
(1865-1941), Sergej Bulgakov (1871-1944), Nikolaj Berdjajev (1874-1948), Vladimir Ern 
(1882-1917), Osip MandelStam (1891-1938) and others. Also of interest is the exposition 
on the philosophical reception of onomatodoxy by, for instance, Ern, Florenskij and 
Bulgakov in D. Leskin, Spor ob imeni boziem. Filosofija imeni v Rossii v konstekste afonskich 
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ungerechten Verfolgung”.’ A far-going polarization caused the debate between 
imjaslavcy and imjaborcy to be conceived as the painful continuation of an 
existing contradiction between two poles within Russian Orthodoxy itself—an 
alienation of theology and devotion, a clash between Church hierarchy and 
the pious people.!® 

Ilarion stayed far from the heated debates and the commotion, while 
Hieromonk Antonij Bulatovi¢ (1870-1919) presented himself as the intellectual 
leader of the imjaslavcy.” The latter's voluminous Apologia in defense of the 
heretics came to be perceived as the theoretical foundation of onomatodoxy.!® 
While Ilarion’s book aimed at describing an existing devotional practice— 
the hesychast way of praying!*—rather than at theological precision, Antonij 
tried to give the movement its theological footing.?° He offered an overview of 
utterances on the power of God’s name in the Scriptures, in the Fathers and 
in the Liturgy in an attempt to reconcile them with the onomatodox leitmotiv, 


sobytij 1910-x gg. (The Dispute on the Name of God. Philosophy of the Name in Russia in the 
Context of the Athonite Events of the 1910's), Sankt-Peterburg 2004, 141-305. 

15 Schulze, “Der Streit um die Gottlichkeit des Namens Jesu” (cf. note 8), 356. 

16 “Most harmful has proven the strange gulf separating theology and piety, theological 
learning and devotional prayer, the theology of the schools and the life of the Church. A 
split or schism between the ‘intelligentsia’ and the ‘people’ occurred within the Church 
itself. [...] This is so characteristically expressed in the 1912-1913 ‘Athos controversy’ con- 
cerning the names of God and the Jesus Prayer.” G. Florovsky, The Collected Works. VI, 
Ways of Russian Theology, 2, Vaduz 1987, 290. 

17. Born as Aleksandr Ksaver’evi¢é Bulatovi¢; he was an ethnologist, explorer of Ethiopia and 
a decorated officer of the Imperial Guard who received monastic tonsure in 1902 and 
withdrew on Athos in 1908. He was murdered on his family estate near Charkov in 1919. 
See Alfeev, Le mystére sacré de l'Fglise (cf. note 6), 90-98. 

18 A. Bulatovic, Apologija very vo Imja Bozie i vo Imja Iisus (Apology of the Faith in the Name 
of God and in the Name of Jesus), Moskva 1913; the most recent reprint is in Polis¢uk— 
Polovinkin, Imjaslavie Antologija (cf. note 6), 9-160. For Bulatovi¢’s theology of the name, 
see Schultze, “Der Streit um die Gottlichkeit des Namens Jesu” (cf. note 8), 346-356; also 
Alfeev, Le Nom grand et glorieux (cf. note 6), 273-282 and Le mystére sacré de l’Eglise (cf. 
note 6), 98-120. 

19 Although the movement was firmly rooted in the century-old Eastern Christian tradition 
of contemplative monasticism that found its synthesis in Palamite hesychasm, the ono- 
matoclasts characterized it as a dangerous novelty. For a concise survey of the evolution 
of hesychasme see Meyendorff, St Grégoire Palamas (cf. note 11), which also contains an 
interesting section specifically about the Russian tradition, 150-177; see also the recent 
bibliography by S. ChoruZij, Isichazm: annotirovannaja bibliografija, Moskva 2004. 

20 For a recent—and pro-onomatodox—account of onomatodox theology on the basis of 
Ilarion’s book and Antonij’s writings see Leskin, Spor ob imeni boziem (cf. note 14), 21-49. 
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borrowed from Father John of Kronstandt (1829-1908),”! “God’s Name is God 
Himself”.2? As did Ilarion and other Russian religious writers before him, 
Antonij defended the eternal pre-existence of the revealed names of God. 
Special attention was given to the name ‘Jesus, which was said to save, heal 
and work wonders and was considered to be “the Name above every name”’— 
as in Phil 2,9—in that it best expressed God’s philanthropy and man’s salvation 
through the Incarnation and Christ’s death on the cross. Typical of Antonij’s 
version of onomatodoxy was its explicitly Palamite interpretation. The writ- 
ings of John of Kronstandt and others had paved the way for an identifica- 
tion of the divine names with the Palamite energies (évepyeiat), while God’s 
unknown essence (ovgi«) was identified with some eternal and unnamable 
Name. By integrating imjaslavie into officially orthodox Palamism Antonij tried 
to mark his opponents as Barlaamites. According to the self-proclaimed apolo- 
gist of imjaslavie the onomatoclasts, in rejecting the divinity of the revealed 
names and God’s undivided presence therein, sided with Palamas’s opponent 
Barlaam of Calabria, who had denied the full divinity of God's energies and 
their inseparability from His essence. 

As Antonij tried to brand his opponents as Barlaamites, one of them tried 
to rank the onomatodoxes with Eunomius, refuting the new heresy by adopt- 
ing Gregory of Nyssa’s arguments Contra Eunomium. In 1913 a series of arti- 
cles written by the learned canonist Sergej V. Troickij?3 started to appear in 
the Supplements to Church News.2* A compilation of these articles against 
imjaslavie was published in 1914 in Petersburg under the title “On the Names of 


21 ‘For the life and work of this controversial priest, considered a saint already during his life- 
time but canonized only in 1990 by the Patriarchate of Moscow, see N. Kizenko, A Prodigal 
Saint. Father John of Kronstadt and the Russian People, Pennsylvania 2003; for his theology 
e.g. Alfeev, Le Nom grand et glorieux (cf. note 6), 229-239. 

22 Asample from Antonij’s Apologia in Alfeev’s French translation—Le Nom grand et glo- 
rieux (cf. note 6), 274-275—-gives an impression of the onomatodox rhetoric: “Le nom de 
Dieu est une Parole de Dieu qui nomme la Substance innommable de Dieu; le nom de 
Dieu est la gloire de Dieu, parce que la gloire de Dieu est le Fils de Dieu; le nom de Dieu 
parmi les hommes est le Nom que le Fils de Dieu a révélé dans sa parole, comme un rayon 
du Nom Innommable: opération de la Parole de Dieu et Dieu lui-méme.”—cf. the Russian 
text in Poli8¢uk—Polovinkin, Imjaslavie Antologija (cf. note 6), 39. 

23 ~~ Sergej Viktorovi¢ Troickij (1877-1972) was an authority in the field of Canon Law and per- 
haps the most erudite of the opponents of onomatodoxy. For his part in the onomatodox 
debates see e.g. Schulze, “Der Streit um die Gottlichkeit des Namens Jesu” (cf. note 8), 
356-370; Leskin, Spor ob imeni boziem (cf. note 14), 124-137; Alfeev, Le mystére sacré de 
UF glise (cf. note 6), 162-174.226-25)1. 

24 ~ Pribavlenii k Cerkovnym Vedomostjam 1913 n° 37-52. 
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God and the ImjaboZniki (Deifiers of the Name)”—the text has recently been 
reprinted in a volume titled “The Teaching of St Gregory of Nyssa on the Names 
and the Imjabozniki’.*5 


The first chapters of Troickij’s book deal with “The Teaching of St Gregory of 
Nyssa on the Names in General” (7-26) and “The Teaching of St Gregory of 
Nyssa on the Names of God in Particular” (27-67). These two chapters contain 
Troickij’s reading of Gregory—especially of the second and, to a lesser extent, 
the third book Against Eunomius—in the light of the refutation of onomato- 
doxy in chapters three and four. For his first chapter Troickij clearly draws on 
Gregory’s argumentation concerning the nature of language and names in CEII 
177-293 and 387-444 (GNO I 276,7-313,3 and 339,8-356,16).2 The arguments 
are well known: According to Gregory, words and names are human, both in 
origin and in their realization; Troickij points to Gregory’s emphasis on the 
material, physical aspect of language and to the fact that Gregory considers 
man’s inventive power (Gr. éivota) to be the God-given source of all language. 


First and foremost, St Gregory points out that the names have in no way 
been revealed by God, as Aetius and Eunomius taught, but that they were 
formed by humans themselves. The source of origin of all names is not 
found in God, but in man himself, that is, in the inventive power [Russ. 
sposobnost’ k izobreteniju] of his intellect, in the power to invent.?” 


Names, Troickij writes, are no more than symbols, short-lived physical signs 
that are not intrinsically linked to things. The author proceeds by pointing 
out that language and naming are part and parcel of man’s physical existence; 
they accommodate the human inability to confront things as they are and to 


25 A. Kovtun — K. Sachbazjan (eds), S.V. Troickij, Ucenie Sv. Grigorija Nisskogo ob imenach i 
imjabozniki, Krasnodar 2002; the polemical tone of the epilogue leaves no doubt as to the 
editors’ anti-onomatodox motives. 

26 Troickij’s references are to the Greek or the Latin text in volume 45 of Migne’s Patrologia 
graeca (further PG). In the present article reference is made to W. Jaeger’s (ed.), Contra 
Eunomium Libri. Pars prior and Pars altera. GNO I-II, Leiden 1960 (further GNo I-II), and 
to the English translation by S. G. Hall in L. Karfikova —S. Douglass —J. Zachhuber, Gregory 
of Nyssa: Contra Eunomium II. An English Version with Supporting Studies. Proceedings of 
the 1oth International Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa (Olomouc, September 15-18, 2004), 
SVigChr 82, Leiden 2007, 53-201. 

27. Kovtun — Sachbazjan, S.V. Troickij, Ucenie Sv. Grigorija Nisskogo (cf. note 25), 7, with refer- 
ence to PG 45 975; GNO I 282,15—283,2 (CE Il 197-198). The text is followed by a quotation 
on the power of éxtvota, viz. GNO I 277,7-278,4 (CE II 181-183). 
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communicate other than in a mediated manner. By quoting Gregory, Troickij 
points to the fact that the ascription of the names to God leads to an erroneous 
understanding of Him as physical, marked by composition and mortal. The 
author further comments on the nature of biblical language as inspired but 
human, and he warns against too literal a reading of the Scriptures and an 
anthropomorphic conception of God; God does not speak because He does 
not need language to mediate between will and act. 

Although Troickij builds his second chapter on quotations and paraphrases 
from throughout the second book Against Eunomius, key passages for his 
dealing with the names for God are CE II 97-176, on human ignorance and 
the naming of God (GNo I 255,1-276,6); 294-304, on various names for Christ 
(GNO I 313,3-315,29); 469-503, on the simplicity of God and the multiplicity of 
his attributes and appellations (GNo I 363,13—373,8); 543-560, on the fact that 
names do not inhere in things (GNO 385,1-390,16); and 578-587, on negative 
and positive names for God (GNo I 395,3-397,31). It is argued that the names of 
God are not revealed to man but invented by him, and that there is no intrinsic 
bond between God and His names. For Troickij as for Gregory, man—ignorant 
even of the world and of his own body and soul—cannot grasp the essence 
of God, who ultimately remains unknowable and ineffable, that is, essentially 
beyond all naming. It is not only God’s essence that escapes human thought 
and speech; God's attributes cannot be expressed in a fully adequate manner 
either because they are infinite and inextricably bound up with the divine 
nature. Troickij follows the Cappadocian in his treatment of the many names 
used to refer to God: the negative names exclude all earthly limitation from 
Him and give expression to the fact that He transcends human comprehen- 
sion, while the positive ones express human conceptions of the divine opera- 
tions in-so-far as they relate to man’s life. Troickij argues that the names ‘God’ 
(8e6¢) [Russ. Bog], ‘Divinity’ (Gedty¢) [ Russ. Bozestvo] and ‘Lord’ (Kiptos) [ Russ. 
Gospod’| refer not to God’s essence but to man’s conception of His opera- 
tions.2® The author comments on the multiplicity and the complementarity 
of God’s names and locates the ground for this multifariousness in the condi- 
tion of dimensional man, as does Gregory. Biblical passages in which God’s 
name occupies a central place are dealt with, such as the theophany of the 
divine name to Moses (Ex 3,14), €yw eit 6 ov; for Troickij 6 &v [Russ. Sy/] is the 
one who is but has no name, that is, naked Being stripped of all predication.?9 


28  =Cf. CE I 149 and 585-586 (GNO I 268,25-269,2 and 397,8—23) and CE IlI/4 59 (GNo II 
157,3-6); Troickij also refers to Ab PG 45 121-124; GNO III/1 42,13—-46,2. 

29 “This name [viz. 6 dv] corresponds best of all to the essence of the Divinity, but all the 
same it does not offer the very name of the Divinity’s nature. On the contrary, precisely 
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A similar interpretation is given to the Christological hymn (Phil 2,9-1), 
contrary to the onomatodox reading of that passage; the formula “the Name 
above every name’ is said to imply precisely that God transcends the meaning 
of every name.®° The names ‘Father’, ‘Son’ and ‘Holy Spirit’ in the baptismal 
formula (Mt 28,19) are discussed to be qualified as relational names based on 
human notions of generation and fatherhood; they speak of relationship— 
God’s relation with man, the intratrinitarian relations—not of essence.*! Not 
surprisingly in view of the anticipated refutation of imjaslavie Troickij then 
elaborates on the names ‘Jesus’ and ‘Christ’: 


As all names of God's Son, the names “Jesus, Christ” have become names 
for God by virtue of the fact that humanity was taken on by the Son of 
God in unity with the divine hypostasis, but as this assumption occurred 
within time, the name Jesus came to refer to the Son of God—became 
a divine name—within time also, only after the Incarnation of God’s 
Son—the Word of God—and until that time it was just a human name. 
[...] That the names Jesus and Christ were assumed by the second hypos- 
tasis of the Holy Trinity only after the Incarnation, assumed by God's Son 
in his humanity, this idea the Holy Fathers have persistently proclaimed 
and defended from attacks by heretics.3? 


The argument is abundantly supplied with quotations and paraphrases 
from Justin Martyr, Athanasius of Alexandria, Gregory of Nazianzus, John 
Chrysostom, John Damascene, Cyril of Alexandria, Theophylact of Ochrid and 
Dimitri of Rostov. At the end of his second chapter, Troickij summarizes: 


As a result, Eunomius’s theory on the names of God is wrong. No single 
name of God is God, and not only does it not express His essence [Russ. 
suscnost’| or nature [Russ. priroda], neither [does it express] His attri- 
butes [Russ. svojstva] and operations [Russ. dejstvija]. The names of God 


this name, according to the thought of Gregory of Nyssa, points out that God does not 
have a name at all.” Kovtun — Sachbazjan, S.V. Troickij, Ucenie Sv. Grigorija Nisskogo (cf. 
note 25), 49; cf. CE III/6 3-4.8 (GNO II 186,9-182,11 and 188,11-14); Troickij quotes Gregory 
CE III/5 57 (GNO II 180,24-181,1). 

30 ~—- Troickij quotes CE III/9 41 (GNo II 279,16—23). 

31 Cf. Ref 14-18 (GNO II 318,3-319, 27); Troickij quotes CE I 623-624 (GNO I 205,30-206,8), 
also referring to Abl PG 45 128; GNO III/1 48,20-51,9. 

32 Kovtun-—Sachbazjan, S.V. Troickij, Ucenie Sv. Grigorija Nisskogo (cf. note 25), 57 and 58. 
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are humanly invented signs that only indicate His attributes or His opera- 
tions as they relate to the world and to man.33 


In the conclusion of the second chapter the author emphasizes that the names 
for God, as religious symbols, should be treated with reverence. However, 
Troickij points out, Gregory of Nyssa has made it quite clear that the true mean- 
ing of these names lies precisely in the fact that the absence of an ultimate 
name for God bears witness to His ineffable greatness.**4 Only in the awareness 
of the weakness of the human intellect and speech does the humble believer 
find a way to approach God, through faith and the sacraments of the Church.5 


That is why, strictly speaking, there are no names for God, nor can there 
be. When Holy Scripture uses names for God invented by man, it teaches 
at the same time that the only possible name for God is ‘The One Who Is’ 
[Russ. Sy/], which implies the idea that God is beyond naming. The rec- 
ognition of the fact that God does not have a name is the necessary con- 
dition for true knowledge of God and for true piety, because only such 
recognition allows for humble faith and the gift of grace, which gives man 
knowledge of God on the way to direct and living communion with Him.*6 


In the following chapters Troickij scrutinizes imjaslavie, predominantly on the 
basis of Ilarion’s book and Antonij Bulatovié’s writings. In the short third chap- 
ter “The Imjabozniki’s Teaching on the Names” (68-78) onomatodox theory 
is associated with Platonism and pre-christian magical practices. For believ- 
ing in eternal revealed names of God that grant man access to the Divine, the 
imjaslavcy are branded as “new Eunomians”®’ who have replaced ‘cyéwyto¢’ 
with Jesus’. Troickij refutes the onomatodox assertion that things and names 
are intrinsically linked and that the essence of a thing is fully grasped in its 
name,°® and, in particular, the application of that principle to the name Jesus’. 
Troickij’s strategy is clear: 


33 Kovtun —Sachbazjan, S. V. Troickij, Ucenie Sv. Grigorija Nisskogo (cf. note 25), 61. 

34 Cf. CEI 587 (GNo 1 397,23-31). 

35 With reference to PG 45 880-881: CE III/9 56-60 (GNO II 285,4—287,7). 

36 Kovtun —Sachbazjan, S.V. Troickij, Ucenie Sv. Grigorija Nisskogo (cf. note 25), 64, with refer- 
ence to PG 45 944C; CE II 100 (GNO | 255,22-256,7). 

37. Kovtun—Sachbazjan, S. V. Troickij, Ucenie Sv. Grigorija Nisskogo (cf. note 25), 64. 

38 Cf. Ilarion’s statement that “[t]he name expresses the very essence of a thing and cannot 
be separated from it.” PoliScuk — Polovinkin, Imjaslavie Antologija (cf. note 6), 191. 
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If it is true that the teaching of the imjabozniki fully coincides with 
Eunomius’s teaching, which has been condemned by the Holy Fathers 
and the whole Church at the Second Ecumenical Council, a single refer- 
ence to this parallel will be sufficient to completely bring down the teach- 
ing of the imjabozniki.39 


The fourth and final chapter concerning “The Imjabogniki’s Teaching on the 
Names of God and its Refutation” (79-204) aims at the ultimate qualification of 
imjaslavie as heretical “on the basis of the teachings of the Fathers as well as on 
the basis of science”.?° Troickij relies on Gregory of Nyssa’s arguments Against 
Eunomius to reject the onomatodox belief in eternal and divinely revealed 
names and, in particular, in the power of the pre-existent name ‘Jesus’. The 
imjaslavcy are charged with the distortion of the Biblical and patristic texts,#! 
the use of non-authoritative sources, a dangerous literalism and a deceptive 
play with homonymy (for instance with the regular and the religious-meta- 
phorical meanings of ‘w/Word’ and ‘n/Name’). Imjaslavie is then put on a 
par with all kinds of heterodox and heretic persuasions, such as Gnosticism, 
the Jewish-rabbinical teaching on the Memra, Kabbalistic beliefs, Arianism, 
Lutheranism, to name but a few. Troickij even accuses the imjaslavcy of adding 
a fourth hypostasis—the ‘Name of God’—to the Holy Trinity. It is not surprising 
that the author refuses to accept the onomatodox interpretation of Palamism: 
the identification of God’s names with His energies is refuted together with 
the belief in His undivided presence in the divine names. Important—and 
very much to the point—is Troickij’s remark that onomatodox theorizing 
on language and naming was primarily instigated by a desire to defend the 
extraordinary place granted to the name of Jesus’ within the context of the 
‘Jesus Prayer’. Another point of criticism concerns the onomatodox adoration 
(Aatpeto) of the name as if it were God, while inferior honor is accorded to the 
Holy Icons, the Holy Cross and the Holy Sacraments. The author argues that 
the names for God are in origin, essence and dignity equal to the icons: they are 


39 Kovtun — Sachbazjan, S.V. Troickij, Ucenie Sv. Grigorija Nisskogo (cf. note 25), 81. 

40 Within the context of the present article the ‘scientific part’ of Troickij’s argumentation 
cannot be dealt with in detail. Suffice it to say that Troickij tries to establish an agreement 
between the Fathers’ teachings and certain insights of John Locke (1632-1704) and Max 
Miller (1823-1900). 

41 Concerning Gregory of Nyssa, Troickij writes: “But the teaching of St Gregory of Nyssa 
destroys at the root the whole heretical concoction of the imjabozniki, and that is why 
they either do not refer to him at all or distort his words by giving them the completely 
opposite sense.” Kovtun — Sachbazjan, S.V. Troickij, Ucenie Sv. Grigorija Nisskogo (cf. 
note 25), 107. 
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religious signs, human representations of God, products of éivoua.4? Finally, 
the ‘magical’ aspect of onomatodoxy—the belief that the divine names bless 
and sanctify, heal and work wonders by themselves—is subjected to severe 
criticism. 

Not surprisingly, Troickij’s effort to refute imjaslavie was met with depre- 
ciative reactions by the onomatodox party, and particularly from Antonij 
Bulatovi¢ and the influential religious thinker and priest Sergij Bulgakov (1871- 
1944).*3 The latter’s short riposte is more interesting for our present purposes 
than Antonij’s verbose address. To undercut the ‘onomatoclast’ argumentation 
Bulgakov aims his arrows against the authority on which Troickij leans, that 
is, Gregory of Nyssa. The Cappadocian’s thinking is said to be unsystematic, 
occasionally contradictory and sometimes even heretical—with a coy remark 
on Gregory’s advocacy of &noxatdéctacts. According to Bulgakov: 


He [viz. Gregory of Nyssa] did not develop his worldview as a systematic 
thinker but as a preacher, apologist and polemist, who, while struggling 
against particular heretical deviations happened at times to fall into one- 
sidedness himself, into seeming or real contradictions, or simply into the 
opposite extreme [...].44 


While Eunomius is accused of “metaphysical rationalism’ Gregory is 
reproached for his “skeptical rationalism’, which is compared to “the transcen- 
dentalism of Kant and his school, which is unacceptable for Orthodoxy”. This 
skeptical stand of Gregory, however, is said to be found only in isolated utter- 
ances that are inextricably bound up with the Eunomian controversy. As a con- 
sequence, Troickij is blamed for identifying Gregory of Nyssa’s teaching with 


42 “When the heresy of iconoclasm arose one of the main arguments of the orthodox 
defenders of the veneration of icons was the comparison of icons with other religious 
symbols—with the Holy Cross and with the names of God.” Kovtun — Sachbazjan, S.V. 
Troickij, Ucenie Sy. Grigorija Nisskogo (cf. note 25), 137. 

43 A.Bulatovic, “Imja bozie v ponimanii i tolkovanii svv. Grigorija Nisskogo i Simeona 
Novogo Bogoslova” (“The Name of God in the Understanding and the Commentary of 
the Saints Gregory of Nyssa and Symeon the New Theologian”), Missionerskoe obozrenie 
(Missionary Review) 1916/5—6, 17-56, and S. Bulgakov, “Smysl ucenija sv. Grigorija Nisskogo 
ob imenach’ (“The Meaning of Saint Gregory of Nyssa’s Teaching on the Names’), Itogi 
zizni (Results of Life) 1914 /12-13, 15-21; reprints of both texts have been included in Kovtun 
~Sachbazjan, S.V. Troickij, Ucenie Sv. Grigorija Nisskogo (cf. note 25), 207-241 and 242-248. 
For Sergij Bulgakov and his dealings with onomatodoxy see Leskin, Spor ob imeni boziem 
(cf. note 14), 232-263. 

44 Kovtun — Sachbazjan, S. V. Troickij, Ucenie Sv. Grigorija Nisskogo (cf. note 25), 242. 
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allegedly unsubstantial traces of transcendentalism in his work. In Bulgakov’s 
view Troickij’s exposition lacks a critical philosophical analysis of Gregory’s 
thought as a whole and therefore rests upon a poor foundation. What is more, 
according to Bulgakov Gregory is not suitable as a witness for the persecution 
of onomatodoxy: 


On the name Jesus in particular we do not dispose of opinions that 
would give an answer to the contemporary questions of onomatodoxy; 
they were not in the center of attention and were of little interest to 
St Gregory.*5 


As regards Troickij’s accusation of Eanomianism Bulgakov asserts that there are 
no parallels whatsoever with imjaslavie: while Eunomianism was an attempt to 
rationalize the Faith and a claim on knowledge of the Divine essence, onom- 
atodoxy is said to be a mystical movement that acknowledges God's essential 
transcendence. It is rightly remarked that the basic positions of Eunomius, who 
denied the divinity of the Son, and Christocentric imjaslavie could not be fur- 
ther removed from each other. Bulgakov’s commitment to a markedly Palamite 
onomatodoxy (and a certain Palamite backward reading into the Cappadocian 
use of the terms obcta—evepyetat for that matter)*® is clear: as God is said to 
reveal Himself to man through His energies, Bulgakov defends precisely this 
kind of energetic presence in God’s names. These, Bulgakov writes, are to be 
understood not as instruments of knowledge but as sources of divine power. 
Troickij’s critique of imjaslavie is dismissed as unfounded and even deliber- 
ately misleading. 


Even today, with the position of the Orthodox Church on the compatibil- 
ity of Orthodoxy and onomatodoxy still unclear, Sergej Troickij’s efforts to 
refute imjaslavie are judged less than favorably. This is the case, for instance, 
in Leskin’s pro-onomatodox book and in the work of Ilarion Alfeev, who 
clearly aims at a final reconciliation of imjaslavcy and imjaborcy.*” Although 
it is admitted that Troickij was a reputable canonist, he is reproached not 
only with academism, rationalism and western nominalism, but also with an 


45 Kovtun -Sachbazjan, S. V. Troickij, Ucenie Sv. Grigorija Nisskogo (cf. note 25), 246. 

46 Informative with regard to this ongoing discussion is A. Torrance, “Precedents for Palamas’ 
Essence-Energies Theology in the Cappadocian Fathers’, VigChr 63 (2009) 47-70. 

47 _ Leskin, Spor ob imeni boziem (cf. note 14), esp. 124-137, and Alfeev, Le mystére sacré de 
lEglise (cf. note 6), esp. 239-250. 
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anti-Palamist attitude,t® ignorance of the mystical-ascetical tradition of 
Eastern Christianity and a superficial understanding of monasticism.*® His 
equation of onomatodoxy and Eunomianism is rejected as strained as it is said 
to depend upon superficial resemblances in two language theories that were 
constructed to support utterly divergent ideas, viz. the negation of the Son’s 
divinity on the one hand and the affirmation of man’s divinization through the 
Jesus Prayer on the other. Troickij is accused of having presented a distorted 
picture of onomatodox doctrine so as to make it fit Gregory of Nyssa’s refuta- 
tion of Eunomius.5° However, Troickij did address vital questions with regard 
to the status of the divine name, that is, as God-made or man-made, Divine 
energy or religious symbol, eternal or temporal, intrinsic or concomitant, and 
it is significant that some of his objections are incorporated in Ilarion Alfeev’s 
recent compromise proposals.°! 

While the disputed passages in Ilarion’s book offered a description of a 
devotional practice rather than a real theological stand, they provoked the 
heated discussions that drove Antonij Bulatovié to draft an onomatodox 
theory of the name. This made Sergej Troickij appeal to Gregory of Nyssa as 
a witness for the prosecution of imjaslavie. The Cappadocian’s positions on 
the weakness of human thought and language before God became a weapon 
in the hands of the ‘onomatoclasts’, aimed at the defenders of a devotional 


48 — Leskin, Spor ob imeni boziem (cf. note 14), 92.137. 

49  Alfeev, Le mystére sacré de l'Eglise (cf. note 6), 245.246. 

50 Cf. Alfeev, Le mystére sacré de l’Eglise (cf. note 6), 242 et seq. 

51 Twoexamples may be put forward: as regards the alleged eternity and divine origin of the 
names, Alfeev, Le mystére sacré de l’Eglise (cf. note 6), writes: “La these onomatodoxe con- 
testée par Troitski [...] [viz. the eternity of the divine names, esp. the name Jesus’—L.S. ] 
peut étre comprise dans un sens orthodoxe, comme la préexistence du Nom de Dieu au 
sein de la Providence Divine (progndsis)” (243) and “II aurait effectivement été plus juste 
de dire que Dieu a donné al’homme la capacité de nommer, et "homme a donné un nom 
a tout ce qui l’entoure, a tout ce avec quoi il se trouve en relation, y compris Dieu; par la 
suite, Dieu, en communiquant avec les hommes, a utilisé les noms inventés par l’homme 
et en a fait Ses outils, les foyers de la présence de Ses énergies” (243-244). Concerning the 
relation between the names and the divine energy, already touched upon in the above 
quotation, Alfeev has to conclude: “Si l’on souscrit a la conception palamite des énergies 
divines, ot l’énergie est une action ontologiquement inhérente a Dieu de toute éternité, 
indissociable de l’essence divine, le Nom de Dieu ne peut étre appelé énergie divine. Créé, 
le Nom de Dieu n’est pas co-éternel a Dieu, et ne peut étre identifié a l’énergie incréée. 
Cependant, il peut étre regardé comme le réceptacle de l’énergie divine, le porteur, le lieu 
de sa présence. Ainsi, la these onomatodoxe selon laquelle “le Nom de Dieu est énergie 
divine’, n'est recevable que dans un contexte élargi, et non au sens propre de l’expression” 
(248). 
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practice that went back to age-old hesychasm and was grafted on a Palamite 
stem. Pressed between Troickij and Bulatovi¢, between the former's reading of 
Gregory of Nyssa and the latter’s interpretation of Gregory Palamas, the debate 
proved sterile. According to some believers Troickij’s erudite attempt to refute 
onomatodoxy on the basis of Gregory’s arguments Against Eunomius only 
showed the learned canonist’s inability to move beyond the darkness of Sinai 
to embrace the uncreated light of Tabor. 


A propos de l’infinité divine dans le débat trinitaire 
du Contre Eunome III: le noyau de la réfutation 
est-il philosophique ou bien scripturaire ? 


Ovidiu Sferlea 


Dans son magistral Plato Christianus, E. von Ivanka affirme que pour gagner 
le débat qui l’oppose 4 Eunome il a suffi a Grégoire de Nysse d’utiliser « un 
concept d'infini vraiment conséquent » sans par ailleurs faire grand cas des 
« considérations théologico-dogmatiques »!. Je vais essayer par la suite de 
mettre a l’épreuve cette these. Je ferai voir d’abord quiil est difficile de deviner 
comment le concept de Dieu infini pouvait par lui-méme regler la controverse 
eunomienne. Je montrerai ensuite que la facon concréte dont l’argumentation 
de Grégoire procéde dévoile qu’au contraire le poids de sa réfutation est 4 cher- 
cher du cété de l'appel au texte biblique. Afin de faire encore mieux ressortir 
Yimportance de la preuve biblique, je finirai par l’examen d’un texte du Contre 
Eunome I ou, en raison du fait que le témoignage scripturaire n’est pas assuré, 
largument de Grégoire est beaucoup moins concluant. 


I Le concept de Dieu infini et la solution au défi anti-trinitaire posé 
par Eunome 


Essayons un exercice d’imagination. Eunome aurait-il pu, oui ou non, 
accepter l'infinité du Dieu inengendré? Il me semble possible de répondre 
par l’affirmative*. D’abord, ce concept pourrait trés bien passer pour un 


1 E.von Ivanka, Plato christianus. La réception critique du platonisme chez les péres de 'Eglise, 
Paris 1990 (Einsiedeln 1964), 170 : « Lessentiel de cette réfutation est qu’elle n’use pas de consi- 
dérations théologico-dogmatiques pour montrer ce quil y a d’intenable dans les doctrines 
dOrigéne ou des Ariens: elle les bat pour ainsi dire avec leurs propres armes. En partant d’un 
concept d’infini vraiment conséquent, on exclut la possibilité d’une ‘descente graduelle’ et 
celle d’une ‘divinité limitée’, les idées ariennes et celles d’Origene se révélent intenables ». 

2 Pace R. P. Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus and the Nicene Revolution, Oxford 2000. R. P. Vaggione 
croit savoir qu’Aéce et d’Eunome n’auraient pas pu admettre l’idée d’infinité divine pour 
deux raisons. D’abord, le prédicat d’infini aurait évoqué dans leur esprit l'idée de désordre 
(“It seems to imply that God was chaotic »). Aucun texte d’Aéce ou d’Eunome n’est indiqué 
a lappui de cette supposition. Ensuite, le concept de Dieu infini aurait détruit la correspon- 
dance entre ce Dieu et les mots finis destinés a le décrire (p. 168-172). Je ne suis pas stir d’avoir 
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« synonyme » de l’inengendré. On sait que pour Eunome tous les noms de Dieu 
doivent coincider quant a leur sens avec celui d’« inengendré »*. L’« infini » ne 
poserait pas de probleme particulier de ce point de vue. Apres tout, rien n'est 
moins susceptible de devenir ou de génération que l’infini. Linfini ne devient 
pas, l’infini est (cf. Ex 3,14)*. Ensuite, les conséquences pour le reste de son 
systéme semblent quasiment nulles. En effet, le Fils n’en serait pas moins un 
yevvypo et un xtioua, un « produit » fini d’une activité finie (le « Pére »)®, alors 
que l’essence de Dieu resterait infiniment dans sa transcendance par rapport 
a toutes les créatures. Sil’infini produit un autre que lui-méme, ce dernier sera 
vraisemblablement fini, 4 la ressemblance de l'activité qui le produit. Enfin, la 
régle de l’analogie serait gardée « en toutes choses »®. Il y aurait donc autant 


bien saisi le sens ce cette deuxieme objection supposée. Je note en revanche qu’en Apologie 
g (SC 305, 250) Eunome affirme que l’inengendré « échappera a toute comparaison et a 
toute communauté avec l’engendré ». En d’autres mots, entre l'inengendré et l’engendré il 
y a une opposition radicale, absolue. Des lors il semble difficile de montrer en quoi l’on ne 
pourrait pas remplacer le predicat d’“inengendré » par celui d’ « infini ». D’un cété, au niveau 
de l’essence les entités ainsi qualifiées seraient aussi incomparables que l’inengendré et 
Yengendré. D’un autre cété, cela n’affecterait pas la possibilité d’avoir une « analogie » au 
niveau des qualités (cf. Eunomius of Cyzicus, 173). Pour paraphraser R. P. Vaggione (p. 174), 
la notion de « lumiére » appliquée au Fils et a Dieu, respectivement, ne donnerait pas une 
différence de type « ténébres-lumiére », mais de type «lumieére finie-lumiere infinie ». 
Limportance de l'idée d’infinité divine dans le débat trinitaire de Grégoire avec Eunome 
a été discutée par E. Miihlenberg, Die Unendlichkeit Gottes bei Gregor von Nyssa. Gregors 
Kritik am Gottesbegriff der klassichen Metaphysik, FKDG 16, Gottingen 1966, 111-18. On trou- 
vera un autre point de vue chez W. Ullmann, “Der logische und der theologische Sinn des 
Unendlichkeitsbegriffes in der Gotteslehre Gregors von Nyssa », Bijdragen 48 (1987) 150-171. 
Voir aussi K.-H. Uthemann, « Die Sprache der Theologie nach Eunomius von Cyzicus », 
ZKG 104 (1993) 143-175. 

3 Apologie 19 (SC 272). Cf. AA apud CE II, 471. Voir B. Pottier, Dieu et le Christ selon Grégoire de 
Nysse. Etude systématique du « Contre Eunome » avec traduction inédite des extraits d’Eunome, 
Bruxelles 1994, 152-157. Voir aussi A. Radde-Gallwitz, Basil of Caesarea : Gregory of Nyssa and 
the Transformation of divine Simplicity, Oxford 2009, 10-112. 

4 Eunome oppose volontiers étre et devenir. Létre au sens propre appartient exclusivement a 
l'Inengendré, alors que le Fils et les autres créatures sont relegués du coté du devenir. Apologie 
13, (SC, 260) : « A celui qui est, qu’est-il besoin de génération ? » ; AA apud CE III 8, 34: « (Le 
Fils) n'est pas, ni n’est au sens strict (xvptws¢) » ; AA apud CE III 8, 43 « Car celui qui est et vit 
par le Pere, ne s’approprie pas cette dignité, l’ousie qui le domine tirant a elle le concept de 
létre (cf. Ex 3,14) ». La traduction des textes de |’AA est celle proposée par B. Pottier (Dieu et 
le Christ). 

5 AA apud CE IIl, 7, 26. Cf Apologie 23 (sc 280). Pour une discussion plus détaillée, voir 
Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus, 62 sq. 

6 Eunome, Apologie 17 (SC 268). 
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de différence entre l’inengendré et l’engendré, entre « la lumieére et la lumiere, 
la vie et la vie, la puissance et la puissance »’, comprendre: différence infi- 
nie. I] s’avére ainsi possible, me semble-t-il, de reproduire a partir de la notion 
dinfini l'argumentation subordinationniste qu’Eunome avait mise au point a 
partir de l’inengendré. Par ailleurs, j'attire attention sur le chap. 23 de |’Apo- 
logie. Eunome y explique la différence entre l’activité de Dieu et son essence. 
De la premiere il dit quelle a un commencement et une fin (“elle n’est pas sans 
commencement [...], elle n'est pas non plus sans fin »), alors qu’il en va tout 
autrement de l’essence de Dieu, qui est « sans commencement, simple et sans 
fin (dvapyov ayy te xal ateAebTY TOV) »8. Serait-il déraisonnable d’y voir l’affir- 
mation d’une forme d’infinité divine par Eunome ? Mais il ne faut peut-étre pas 
trop tirer de ce texte®. 

Revenons maintenant a l’histoire pour noter que le prédicat de l’infinité 
avait été appliqué a Dieu par des adversaires de Nicée. Par exemple, le maitre 
méme d’Eunome, si toutefois la confession de foi d’Aéce que nous rapporte 
l' Histoire « acéphale » est fiable. Aéce y dit, en effet, que 


Dieu a en propre les caractéres suivants : inengendré, sans commence- 
ment, éternel, soumis 4 aucune autorité, immuable, voyant tout, infini 
(infinitum), sans égal, tout-puissant, connaissant l'avenir sans avoir 
besoin de le prévoir, sans seigneurie!. 


7 Eunome, Apologie 19 (SC 272). 
Eunome, Apologie 23 (SC 280). Basile ne cite pas ce texte. 
Cependant, cf. AA apud CE II 469. Il semble que cette manieére d’attribuer l’infinité 4 Dieu 
ait déja été approchée dans les cercles hétéroousiens. R. P. C. Hanson, The Search for 
the Christian Doctrine of God: The Arian Controversy. 318-381, Edinburgh 1988, 604-605) 
reléve, en relation avec la doctrine d’Aéce, quelques passages d’un « unknown writer or 
writers » cités par Georges de Laodicée dans une lettre préservée dans le Panarion d’Epi- 
phane, 73. 21.2-5 (293-295). Dans un de ces passages, l’auteur fait le raisonnement sui- 
vant: « Si lon admet que le Fils est infini (¢teAebtyt0¢), non pas parce qu’il posséde la 
vie par sa nature propre, mais par l’autorité de Celui qui est sans commencement (€x TYj¢ 
tod cyevjtov eEovciac), et que la nature sans commencement est infiniment plus grande 
que toute autorité (dteAevtH tw mons eEovatac xpetttwv), comment ne sont-ils mani- 
festement impies ceux qui échangent la proclamation hétéroousienne de l’orthodoxie 
avec la similitude d’essence (duotdtytt obciag TO EtEpoovatov Tij¢ EvoeBeing EvadattovTES 
xpvypa) ?» (ma traduction). Lauteur se rattache au courant hétéroousien d’Aéce et 
d’Eunome et il s’oppose a |’« impiété » des « homoiousiens » groupés autour de Basile 
d'‘Ancyre et Eustathe de Sébaste. La lettre de Georges est antérieure al'Apologie d'Eunome. 

10 —-Histoire « Acéphale » 4,4—6 (SC 317, 154). 
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Il est difficile de savoir quel sens il donnait au mot « infini »4, mais vraisembla- 
blement il ne modifiait pas son subordinationnisme radical, puisque le Dieu 
dont il parlait était « sans égal ». 

Un deuxiéme exemple a cet égard nous est fourni par Grégoire de Nazianze. 
Dans le Discours 31, il passe en revue les différentes opinions sur la divinité du 
Fils et finit par évoquer celle de certains hérétiques qui 


mesurent la divinité; ils admettent, comme nous, les trois que nous 
connaissons, mais ils ont mis entre eux une différence telle qu’ils pré- 
sentent le premier comme infini (ddptctov) au point de vue de la sub- 
stance et de la puissance, le second comme infini au point de vue de la 
puissance, mais non de la substance, et le troisieme comme limité a ces 
deux points de vue!?. 


Il est donc assez clair que l'affirmation de l'infinité divine pouvait s'‘acommo- 
der au subordinationisme ou au monothéisme le plus strict. On peut parfai- 
tement imaginer en effet comment un Dieu inengendré infini crée ex nihilo 
une série finie d’espéces de finis, s’il est permis de traduire dans ces termes la 
cosmologie d’Eunome. En revanche, on voit mal pourquoi un Dieu infini, du 
fait d’étre infini, devrait étre compris comme un Dieu trine. Pour étre encore 
plus clair, on rvarrive pas a saisir ce qui dans la logique d’un « concept d’infini 
vraiment conséquent » pourrait nous amener a conclure a la trinité de Dieu — 
lobjectif de Grégoire. C’est qu’a l’évidence il n’y a pas de passage direct de la 
métaphysique du divin a la théologie trinitaire, comme la thése d’E. von Ivanka 
semble trop facilement le supposer. Par lui-méme, le concept d’un Dieu infini 
ne pouvait pas apporter la solution au probléme trinitaire du IV° siécle, car il se 
prétait a un usage ambivalent. En sorte que la tache, pour ceux qui défendaient 
lhéritage de Nicée, était donc non pas de simplement inventer ce concept, 


11 Dans la suite du texte, Aéce donne les caractéres du Fils, qui sont a l’opposé de ceux de 
Dieu: « Celui-ci est soumis (au Pére), sous son autorité, il est tiré du néant, il a une fin 
(finem habet), on ne peut le comparer (au Pere), le Pére, principe du Christ, le surpasse, 
il existe autant que cela dépend du Pere, il ignore l'avenir... ». Malheureusement, il n’est 
pas possible d’établir avec certitude une correspondance exacte entre les caractéres figu- 
rant dans les deux listes. Ainsi, par exemple, on peut penser que la séquence « inengendré, 
sans commencement, éternel » correspond a « il est tiré du néant, il a une fin ». Infinitum 
pourrait alors rendre les mots grecs ddpictov ou &melpov. Mais on peut également imaginer 
que infinitum s'oppose a finem habet et dans ce cas il rendrait le grec éteAebtyT0v. Difficile 
de trancher entre ces hypotheses. 

12 ~~ Discours 31, 5 (SC 250, 284). 
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mais plutét de l’apprivoiser en l’adaptant au sens du trinitarisme biblique. 
Hilaire de Poitiers, par exemple, s’en sert de cette maniére ;!° les subordina- 
tionnistes que cite Grégoire de Nazianze prennent la voie opposée. Comme on 
vient de le voir, Eunome se serait probablement placé du cété de ces derniers. 


II La preuve par les Ecritures et l’infinité divine dans le CE III 


Au fond, ce qu’aux yeux de Grégoire Eunome refuse d’accepter, ce n'est pas 
Yinfinité de Dieu, mais la vraie divinité du Christ (et de I’Esprit), et l'inflexion 
trinitaire qu'elle introduit dans le dispositif conceptuel d’un monothéisme 
strict. Cette nouveauté de l’Evangile, il veut la gommer par son insistance sur 
Yattribut d’inengendré qu'il identifie 4 essence méme de Dieu. Comment 
Grégoire peut-il s'y opposer ? Certainement pas en affirmant directement I’in- 
finité de Dieu, car de l’infinité de Dieu il ne peut pas déduire sa trinité. Il est 
en effet évident que Grégoire ne peut tirer un profit trinitaire de l’affirmation 
de l'infinité divine que s'il parvient par d’autres moyens 4 faire sortir le Fils et 
lEsprit de la classe générale des xticuata dans laquelle Eunome est résolu a les 
maintenir. Trouver dans les Ecritures des éléments qui rendent illégitime l’ap- 
plication des mots tels que xtiopa ou moinya au Fils et a l’Esprit, voila la tache 
a laquelle Grégoire va donc s’ateler. Nous en prendrons un exemple du Contre 
Eunome III, mais il serait facile d’en ajouter d’autres!*. 

Dans le CE III 6, 49-76, Grégoire affrontre une objection d’Eunome: « Le 
Fils n’était pas avant sa propre génération »!>. Eunome admet l’éternité de Dieu 
(ie. de ]'Inengendré), mais nie la co-éternité du Fils. Voila donc ce que Grégoire 
doit établir: la co-éternité du Fils. Or il s'y emploie non pas en nous livrant 
des considérations philosophiques, mais en indiquant les titres et les noms 
par lesquels l’Ecriture désigne le Fils: lumiére, bénédiction, vie, vérité, puis- 
sance, sanctification, resplendissement de la gloire de Dieu, sagesse de Dieu 
etc. Il en conclut que ces expressions montrent que le Fils est part entiére de 
ce que signifie étre Dieu. Le Fils est corrélatif 4 Dieu, puisque la gloire ne peut 
étre comprise en l’absence du resplendissement, pas plus que Dieu ne peut 


13. —-~Voir J. M. McDermott, « Hilary of Poitiers : The infinite Nature of God », VigCh 27 (1973) 
172-202. 

14 E.g. CE MII 2,16—23 ; CE IM 3,111; CE Il 6,1-24 ; CE II. 7,27-53. 

15 CEIII6,43, repris au § 49. 
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étre compris en l'absence de sa sagesse!®, S’il persiste a nier |’éternité du Fils, 
Eunome est, selon Grégoire, obligé de nier aussi l’éternité de Dieu”. 

Mais Eunome a sans surprise une objection contre l’argument des corre- 
latifs!®. Si le Fils Monogéne est dit exister de toute éternité (€& didiov), en rai- 
son du fait qu’il est corrélatif 4 Dieu, il semble que !’on soit obligé d’affirmer 
la méme conclusion a propos des choses créées. Il est certainement bien et 
agréable a Dieu de créer. Il a dd, par conséquent, créer de toute éternité. Pour 
éviter une telle conséquence, Eunome estime qu’il faut admettre pour le Fils 
un commencement semblable a celui des autres créatures, c’est-a-dire d’une 
facon ou d’une autre un commencement temporel. 

La réponse de Grégoire consistera 4 montrer une fois de plus qu'il est illégi- 
time de mettre sur le méme plan la création et le maitre de la création. Le Fils 
n’a en effet aucune parenté (oixetotyta) avec la création, comme les marques 
par lesquelles il se fait connaitre le prouvent abondamment"’. Et Grégoire de 
faire un tour de force scripturaire en relevant que la création n’était pas au 
commencement (ie. au Pére), n’était pas avec Dieu, n’était pas Dieu, ni vie, 
ni lumiere, ni résurrection, vérité, justice, sanctification, juge juste, créateur 
de tout, existant d’avant les siécles, roi du siécle et aprés le siécle et au-dela 
encore, resplendissement de la gloire de Dieu, expression de son étre et image 
de sa bonté, grace, puissance, salut ; et il en vient aux expressions plus hautes 
encore de Jn 14,9—11 (« Celui qui m’a vu a vu le Pere » ; « Je suis dans le Pére et 
le Pere est en moi»). Tous ces noms montrent sans nul doute que le Fils n’a 
rien de commun (xotvwviav) avec la nature de la création. Grégoire rappelle 
a ce point la division supréme des étres en créés et incréés. Les premiers sont 
coétendus a l'ensemble des intervalles temporels (mdct cuumapatewouevys Tots 
xpovixots Stactyact). Limités des deux cétés (commencement et fin), ils ne 
sont pas éternels, comme c'est le cas pour la nature incréée qui dépasse toute 
limitation dans son infinité ([év] t copiotw). Elle est sans extension, sans 
quantité et incirconscrite, transcendant l’immensité des siécles (tg TOV aiwvwv 
ametptas) par son éternité (tH adtdtotytt). Aprés cette mise au point, Grégoire 
estime qu'il ne reste 4 Eunome que deux possibilités. Ou bien il se résout a 


16 ~=—- CE III. 6,51-53. Jappelle ce type d'argument l’argument des corrélatifs : si X, alors Y, car X 
suppose Y et vice versa. 

17 _Largument des corrélatifs est traditionnel a partir d’Origeéne. II avait été utilisé par Basile 
(Adversus Eunomium I, 2) et Grégoire le résume ainsi : s'il était bon pour le Pére d’avoir un 
Fils, et qu'il veut toujours ce qui est bien, en sorte que rien de bon ne fait défaut a Dieu, le 
Fils est avec Dieu le Pere de toute éternité (CE III 6,76). 

18 CEI 6,57. 

19 CE III 6,63. 
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contempler le Fils dans l’union avec |’éternité du Pére, ou bien il persiste a assi- 
gner un commencement au Fils, introduisant de cette maniére le temps dans 
la nature incréée. L'absurdité du deuxiéme choix est évidente par elle-méme. 
Mais Eunome pourrait néanmoins essayer de |’éviter tout en continuant par 
ailleurs d’affirmer un commencement du Fils et en refusant de l’inclure dans 
le régime ontologique du Pere. Aprés tout, on pourrait concéder que la vie du 
Fils s'‘étend a l’infini (cig to dteAedtTHTOV TaPatEivovtos), sans étre pour autant de 
toute éternité (ute é& dtdtov). Le Fils serait comme les Ames et les anges, qui 
eux aussi, bien que créés et constitués a partir d’un commencement, ne sont 
par rien empéchés de continuer a exister dans l’éternité (eis to diStov). De cette 
facon, le Fils serait donc bien une créature « éternelle » au méme titre que les 
anges et les Ames. L’objection, imaginée par lui-méme, donne a Grégoire l’oc- 
casion d’éclairer encore plus la différence entre créé et incréé a partir d'une 
perspective nouvelle, celle de la participation?°. Celui qui tiendrait ces propos 
en effet, se montrerait bien ignorant d’un autre aspect qui sépare la divinité de 
la création”. La différence dont il s’agit concerne le mode d’existence. II y a, 
d'un coté, celui de Dieu qui est plénitude infinie de « biens ». Dieu ne doit pas 
sa vie, sa puissance, sa sagesse etc. a un processus de participation. I] est toutes 
ces perfections dans une mesure infinie, car elles ne sont pas bornées par leurs 
contraires. De l'autre cété, il y a le mode d’existence des créatures, chez les- 
quelles la vie, la puissance, la sagesse sont toujours un mélange variable de pré- 
sence et d’absence, de vie et de mort, de puissance et d’impuissance, de sagesse 
et d’ignorance. Quel est donc le mode d’existence du Fils? De maniére évi- 
dente, celui de la plénitude infinie, comme l’Ecriture nous l’assure quand elle 
Vappelle « vie », « vraie lumieére », « sagesse », « vérité » etc. Le Fils est toutes ces 
choses sur un mode infini, de méme que le Pere. II ne peut donc pas étre sujet 
d'une participation sans fin aux perfections divines, a l'instar des créatures??. 


Il Un argument philosophique du CEI sans preuve scripturaire 


Afin de mesurer a quel point le témoignage biblique est fondamental a 
argumentation de Grégoire, nous allons prendre maintenant un passage ou 


20 Notion fondamentale chez Grégoire, comme I’a amplement montré D. L. Balas, Metouvata 
9200, Man’s Participation in God's Perfections according to saint Gregory of Nyssa, StAns 55, 
Roma 1966. Cf. idem, « Metousia», in: L. F. Mateo-Seco, G. Maspero (ed.), The Brill 
Dictionary of Gregory of Nyssa, SVigChr 99, Leiden 2010, 500-501. 

21 CE Il 6,74. 

22 CETIII6,75. Cf. CEI 290-291. 
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ce témoignage est absent. Il s’agit de CE 1167-171. Comme dans le passage du 
CE III que nous venons d’étudier, le contexte du CE I, 167-171 est trinitaire. 
Grégoire y affronte une thése fondamentale d’Eunome, selon laquelle le Fils 
et l’Esprit Saint sont inférieurs au Pére quant a leur ovcta et a leurs évéepyetat. 
Il y a, d'un cété, un sommet du bien, de la puissance etc., qu’Eunome appelle 
« l’odcata supréme et absolue », l’essence divine elle-méme; il y a, d’un autre 
cété, d'autres ovaiat qui possédent ces qualités sous un mode partiel ou dérivé, 
c'est pourquoi elles viennent « apres celle-la ». Grégoire cherche 4 montrer au 
contraire qu’il n’y a pas lieu de faire cette distinction et qu’il n’y a pas de degrés 
dans la divinité, car les perfections du Pere, du Fils et de Esprit Saint sont infi- 
nies les unes au méme titre que les autres. 


Il est connu de tout un chacun [...] que I’hypostase du Fils Monogéne 
et celle de Esprit Saint ne comportent aucun manque au regard de la 
perfection de leur bonté ou de leur puissance ou de quelque autre qua- 
lité de ce genre. Tous les biens, en effet, tant qu’ils sont incapables de 
leurs contraires, ne comportent pas de limite pour leur bonté, puisque 
seuls leurs contraires peuvent les circonscrire. [...] Si donc il suppose 
que la nature du Monogene et de l’Esprit Saint peut changer pour le pire, 
il diminue, selon toute vraisemblance, la notion de leur bonté, puisqu’il 
prétend quiils sont capables de leur contraire. Mais si la nature divine est 
immuable et incapable d’aller vers le pire — et cela ce sont nos adversaires 
mémes qui le confessent — nous devons la regarder comme absolument 
illimitée dans le bien. Mais l’illimité, c’est la méme chose que I’infini. Or 
c'est le comble de l’'absurde que de concevoir un « plus » et un « moins » 
de l'infini et de lillimité. Comment la notion d’infini resterait-elle valide 
alors, si l’on imaginait qu'il y a du « plus » et du « moins » en elle ? Lidée 
de «plus», en effet, nous l’obtenons par la comparaison des limites. 
Mais dans le cas de ce qui n’a pas de limite, comment concevrait-on un 
« plus » ?28 


Nous passerons sur la maniére de poser formellement ici l’infinité de Dieu?* 
pour nous demander ce que vaut cette démonstration pour l’argument tri- 
nitaire que Grégoire veut diriger contre Eunome. Or il n’y a qu’a regarder 
attentivement le texte pour s’apercevoir qu’il contient une petitio quEunome 
naurait probablement pas accordée, a savoir que le Fils et l’Esprit Saint « ne 


23 CE 1167-171. 

24 On trouvera une analyse chez Miihlenberg, Die Unendlichkeit Gottes, 18-122. Pour un 
point de vue différent, voir Th. Bohm, Theoria - Unendlichkeit — Aufstieg. Philosophische 
Implikationen zu De Vita Moysis von Gregor von Nyssa, SVigChr 35, Leiden 1996, 124-134. 
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comportent aucun manque au regard de la perfection de leur bonté ou de leur 
puissance ou de quelque autre qualité de ce genre ». « I] est connu par tout 
un chacun », dit Grégoire. « Par tout un chacun » en effet, sauf par Eunome. 
La réflexion d’Eunome a partir de l’inengendré diminuait précisément, pour 
le Fils et Esprit, « la notion de leur bonté ». Puisqu’il n’y a donc pas accord 
sur cette prémisse, la démonstration de l’infinité des hypostases divines perd 
beaucoup de sa valeur conclusive pour l'argument trinitaire que Grégoire veut 
articuler. On a méme I'impression que la structure générale de sa réfutation 
court le risque de circularité. 

De maniére schématique, la position que Grégoire veut établir est l’égalité 
des hypostases trinitaires. A cette fin, il suppose que la bonté de chacune de 
ces trois hypostases est absolue. L’hypostase du Fils et de l’Esprit Saint pos- 
sédent toutes les qualités du Pére en propre (xvptws), il n'y a pas de différence 
entre ces hypostases et leur bonté, leur puissance etc. Le Fils et l’Esprit sont la 
bonté, la puissance etc. Mais on voit facilement que de cette facon leur égalité 
avec le Pére est acquise, car s’ils possédent les qualités que posséde le Pére et 
sur le méme mode que lui (Ze. sans manque), il n’y a plus moyen de les dis- 
tinguer d’un point de vue ontologique du Pere et il faut affirmer leur identité 
d’obcia — cela méme qui était 4 montrer. La démonstration qui suit part déja 
du postulat de l’égalité qu'elle ne fait que confirmer. Réduit 4 l’essentiel, l’ar- 
gument se déploie donc selon la séquence suivante : la bonté de chacune de 
trois hypostases est absolue, i.e. identique dans chaque cas: Pére, Fils et Esprit 
Saint ; mais si elle est absolue, elle est infinie ; mais si elle est infinie, elle est 
identique dans chaque cas: Pere, Fils et Saint Esprit ; il est donc absurde de 
parler d’un « plus » ou d’un « moins » ; en effet, il y a égalité (dans l’infinité). 

A supposer qu’Eunome n’ait pas accepteé la petitio de Grégoire, on aurait pu 
encore avoir la méme démonstration de l’infinité divine. Mais elle n’aurait pu 
établir que l'infinité du Pére. Or établir l’infinité du Pére seul n’aurait que mieux 
conforté la position subordinationniste d’Eunome. Ou, pour le dire autrement, 
l'affirmation de l’infinité divine par Grégoire n’aurait pas eu de signification 
trinitaire. 

Pour que l’argument ne soit pas circulaire et qu'il puisse conduire a la 
conclusion trinitaire qu’envisage Grégoire, il devrait contenir un florilége de 
textes bibliques (comme celui du CE III 6, 49-76) qui montrent que le Fils et 
l’Esprit Saint « ne comportent aucun manque au regard de la perfection de leur 
bonté ou de leur puissance ou de quelque autre qualité de ce genre ». Mais ce 
florilege est absent de la discussion. Aussi l’argument ne semble-t-il pas avoir 
la force que Grégoire veut lui donner?®. 


25 Onasouvent dit qu’Eunome enseignait une divinité scalaire, qui va du Pere a |’Esprit en 
se dégradant. Il me semble pourtant que cette vue, qui provient d’une lecture trinitaire 
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A la lumiére de ces considérations, il apparait pour le moins problématique 
d’affirmer que la réfutation de Grégoire, dans ce qu'elle a de plus propre, « n’use 
pas de considérations théologico-dogmatiques », mais repose sur un « concept 
dinfini vraiment conséquent ». Soutenir une telle affirmation, c’est manifeste- 
ment ne pas voir que de la métaphysique du divin (Dieu est infini) a la théolo- 
gie trinitaire (le Fils et Esprit sont Dieu au méme titre que le Pére) le passage 
ne peut se faire sans médiation. Du besoin de cette médiation Grégoire est, lui, 
parfaitement conscient. Il fait donc de son mieux pour y subvenir précisément 
par l'appel a des « considérations théologico-dogmatiques », si du moins on 
peut entendre par 1a l’exégése des Ecritures et les arguments traditionnels qui 
sont en rapport étroit avec elle. Dans les endroits du CE III ou elle fait usage de 
lidée d’infinité divine, la réfutation de Grégoire procéde selon un modeéle dont 
les variations ne sont pas significatives. Il s'agit a chaque fois d’une séquence 
logique en trois temps : 1) affirmer l’infinité divine ou l’infinité du Pére. Parfois 
Grégoire en donne une démonstration formelle, parfois il la suppose connue 
et acceptée, ou encore il l’attribue aux Ecritures; 2) établir l’appartenance 
du Fils et de l’Esprit 4 la sphére divine et incréée. Pour y parvenir, Grégoire 


d’Eunome, ne correspond pas a sa pensée. Eunome ne raisonne jamais dans un paradigme 
trinitaire, méme si son langage peut en donner parfois l' impression (e.g. AA apud CE I 
151-154). Pour lui, il n’y a qu’un seul Dieu, c’est le Créateur inengendré. Le reste, ce sont 
des créatures, a commencer par la plus éminente, le Fils. Si le Fils est appelé « Dieu » par 
Eunome (Apologie 15, 21, 26 etc.), il ne faut pas s’'y méprendre. Cette appellation doit étre 
comprise non pas au sens ou il y aurait une continuité ontologique, éventuellement sca- 
laire, entre le Fils et l’Inengendré, car le Fils appartient a la classe générale des xticuata 
qui par nature n’ont rien de commun avec I’Inengendré (cf. Apologie 9, SC 250). « Dieu », 
le Fils lest en tant qu’il exerce a l’égard de tous les étres la causalité créatrice qui lui a été 
déléguée par I’Inengendré. Sa « divinité » est donc non pas ontologique, mais fonction- 
nelle ; elle est due a son ministére démiurgique (voir AA apud CE III 9,27). Il est évident 
que la tache la plus ardente de Grégoire est de montrer, par le biais indispensable des 
témoignages bibliques, que le Fils appartient a la sphere incrée, qu'il est Dieu par son 
ovata et non pas simplement par son évépyeta. Cest a partir de cette base seulement que 
le recours a l’infinité divine comme argument contre l'idée d’une divinité ammoindrie 
du Fils peut porter. Largument de Grégoire : I] y a une seule divinité. Or le Fils en fait 
partie, comme l’Ecriture le prouve. Mais la divinité est infinie. Il est donc absurde de 
dire qu’un infini (le Pére) est plus grand qu’un autre infini (le Fils). L. Karfikova décrit 
de maniére semblable l’argument de Grégoire, mais ne fait pas mention du réle que le 
témoignage biblique y tient, capital a mon sens. L. Karfikova, « Infinity », in: L. F. Mateo- 
Seco, G. Maspero (ed.), The Brill Dictionary of Gregory of Nyssa, SVigChr 99, Leiden 2010, 
423-426, ici 424. 
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s’appuie constamment et massivement sur le témoignage inspiré des Ecritures. 
Il est vrai que parfois il fait appel 4 des moyens qui sont extra-scripturaires 
(e.g. argument des corrélatifs : « Le nom de « Pere » implique celui de « Fils » ; 
la «gloire » implique le « resplensdissement», etc.). Ces arguments sont 
néanmoins fortement dépendants de la valeur que l’on est prét 4 donner aux 
métaphores scripturaires (le langage « Pére-Fils », la métaphore du resplendis- 
sement, de l’empreinte etc.) ; 3) affirmer l’infinité du Fils et de Esprit a partir 
des mémes bases (simplicité et caractére adiastatique ; parfois c’est a partir 
dune référence scripturaire). On voit aisément que dans cette séquence le 
point décisif pour lobjectif trinitaire de Grégoire est 2) et qu’en son absence il 
ne peut pas tirer un profit trinitaire de l’affirmation de l'infinité divine. 


Mehr als schoner Schein—Rhetorische Bildung als 
konstitutives Element von Theologie am Beispiel 
der tiberlieferten Briefe Gregors von Nyssa 


Fabian Sieber 


Einleitung 


Die Aussage Gregor von Nyssa sei von der antiken Kultur und Bildung seiner 
Zeit stark gepragt, ist ein Gemeinplatz.! Unzweifelhaft hat er eine hervorra- 
gende Ausbildung in Rhetorik erhalten—ob nun ausschliefslich durch seinen 
Bruder Basilius oder doch auch durch andere Lehrer sei dahingestellt. Es steht 
aufer Frage, dass in seiner Zeit rhetorische Bildung eine conditio sine qua non 
fiir eine gehobene Laufbahn darstellte, in der paganen Welt des Rémischen 
Reiches, wie in der christlichen Kirche. Wenn er eine entsprechende Laufbahn 
wahlen konnte, so nur weil ihm der formale Bildungshintergrund zur Verfiigung 
stand. Im konkreten Fall Gregors erméglichten ihm seine Fahigkeiten anlas- 
slich verschiedener Gelegenheiten auf der Biihne der ,GrofS$en Geschichte’ zu 
bestehen und eine grofe Offentlichkeitswirkung zu erzielen. So im Verlauf 
des Konzils von Konstantinopel, wahrend dem er sich kirchenpolitisch 
exponierte oder wenn er die Trauerrede zu Ehren der verstorbenen Kaiserin 
Pulcheria halten durfte und dabei (als Kirchlicher Amtstriger) 6ffentlich 
hervortrat. Griechische matdela und Christlicher Glaube bildeten in diesem 
Zusammenhang eine untrennbare Einheit. Gregors Schriften bezeugen in 
ihrer Einheit von christlichem Inhalt und rhetorisch-stilistischer Form wie 
untrennbar verbunden beide Vorstellungswelten faktisch waren. Trotzdem 
ist eine Darstellung, die das Verhaltnis von antiker Kultur und biblisch- 
christlicher Botschaft als Gegensatzpaar bestimmt noch immer weithin prak- 
tiziert. So beginnt etwa Krolikowskis Artikel im Brill Dictionary of Gregory 
of Nyssa zum Stichwort motdeia mit der Feststellung: ,moideia in a generic 
sense is an interpretation of the biblical faith wich developed in contrast to 
the representations of the ancient cultural ideals.‘? Grundsatzlich setzt diese 


1 Vel. etwa A. Meredith, Gregory of Nyssa, London 1999, 6-15. 

2 J. Krolikowski, ,zodeta“, in: L. F. Mateo-Seco—G. Maspero (eds.), The Brill Dictionary of 
Gregory of Nyssa, SVigChr 99, Leiden 2010, 568-575, hier 568. Die These vom Gegensatz 
zwischen paganer literarischer Form und christlichem Inhalt fand auch prominent Eingang 
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Perspektive ein Geschichtsbild voraus, das auf der Annahme basiert, dass das 
Kerygma von Leben, Tod und Auferstehung Jesu bereits in der Friihzeit der 
Kirche in ein umfassendes theologisches und ethisches System eingebettet 
war, das als solches in einen Gegensatz zur antik-paganen Philosophie und den 
Lebensvollziigen antik-paganer Gesellschaft treten konnte und musste. Die gei- 
stesgeschichtliche Entwicklung erscheint so als ein linearer Verlauf mit latent 
deterministischen Ziigen.? So klar in dieser Perspektive die Schlagschatten 
zwischen antik-paganer Welt und Christlicher Kirche erscheinen, so wenig 
gelingt es aus ihr heraus die konkreten tiberlieferten Zeugnisse der christlich- 
patristischen Kultur zu interpretieren. Dies gilt natiirlich fiir Werk und Person 
Gregors von Nyssa: Wahrend man seine Teilhabe an der griechischen matdeta 
als Beispiel fiir die Hellenisierung des Christentums lesen miisste, gilte es 
gleichzeitig die christlichen Glaubensinhalte die unzweifelhaft von Gregor 
propagiert wurden* von ihren Ausdrucksformen zu trennen, um auf diese 
Weise an der Unterscheidung zwischen antik-paganem und Christlichem 
Leben festhalten zu konnen. Dieser Zustand ist wenig befriedigend und zeigt, 
dass noch immer ein mindestens begrifflicher Klarungsbedarf besteht, wie 
sich christliche Botschaft in antiker Gesellschaft entfaltet hat. Die in diesem 
Beitrag gewahlte Perspektive setzt voraus, dass der angenommene Kontrast 
zwischen Antiker Kultur und Christlicher Kirche, bzw. zwischen antik-paganer 
moudeta und christlicher Theologie so nicht existiert hat. 

An Hand von Person und Werk Gregor von Nyssas, wie es im Zeugnis sei- 
ner Briefe zu Tage tritt, soll im Folgenden ein entsprechender Klérungsversuch 
unternommen werden. Ausgangspunkt und Ziel der Darstellung wird es sein, 
am Beispiel Gregors rhetorischer Bildung aufzuzeigen, in welchen wechsel- 
seitigen Abhangigkeitsverhaltnissen dabei christliche Verkiindigung und 
antik-pagane Vorstellungswelten standen. Dabei wird deutlich werden, dass 
sich die sprachliche Form derer sich Gregor bediente, nicht in ihrer rheto- 


in C. Klock, Untersuchungen zu Stil und Rhythmus bei Gregor von Nyssa: Ein Beitrag zum 
Rhetorikverstdndis der griechischen Vater, BKP 173, Frankfurt 1987, 79. 

3 Erst aus einer solchen Position heraus wird es méglich, etwa eine Dogmengeschichte im klas- 
sischen Sinn zu schreiben, in der zeitlich frithere theologische Entwiirfe an Hand von zeitlich 
spateren lehramtlichen Aussagen gemessen werden. Unausgesprochen rekuriert eine solche 
Herangehensweise auf das Konstrukt einer Arkandisziplin, das im konfessionellen Zeitalter 
gepragt wurde. 

4 Gegen Ansatze, wie sie etwa von Apostolopoulos vertreten werden, die die Reflexionen 
der Kirchenvater auf ihre klassisch-philosophischen Implikationen reduzieren- vgl. vgl. 
etwa Ch. Apostolopoulos, Phaedo Christianus, Studien zur Verbindung und Abwdgung des 
Verhdiltnisses zwischen dem platonischen ,Phaidon‘ und dem Dialog Gregors von Nyssa ,Uber 
die Seele und die Auferstehung‘, EHS, Reihe 20, Philosophie 188, Frankfurt 1985. 
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rischen Funktion erschépft hat, sondern einen eigenen Bedeutungsinhalt 
transportiert. In einem ersten Schritt soll die kulturell-politische Dimension 
des Themas und der Kontext, in dem sich Gregors rhetorische Praxis bewegte 
an Hand von Gregors Wunsch beleuchtet werden, eine Laufbahn als Rhetor 
einzuschlagen. Dieser Abschnitt gewahrt gleichzeitig Aufschliisse tiber den 
kulturellen Kontext, in den Gregors Werk eingeordnet werden muss. In einem 
zweiten Schritt soll das Zeugnis der Briefe dahingehend untersucht werden, 
in welcher Weise Gregor am kulturellen Leben seiner Zeit Anteil nahm, wel- 
chen Einfluss seine rhetorische Bildung auf sein Denken und Schreiben aus- 
iibte und welche Folgen dieser Bildung fiir sein theologisches Denken gehabt 
hat. Natiirlich sind fiir dieses Programm nicht alle Briefe von der gleichen 
Relevanz. Im Rahmen dieser Untersuchung soll deshalb nur eine Auswahl der 
unter dem Namen Gregors tiberlieferten Briefe betrachtet werden. Ausgewahlt 
wurden die Briefe Nr. 20, sowie Nr. 26 und Nr. 27 der Pasquali-Sammlung wegen 
ihrer grofen Verpflichtung gegeniiber den rhetorischen Konventionen. Die 
Briefe Nr. 1 und Nr. 17 illustrieren das Selbstversténdnis Gregors im Hinblick 
auf seine Stellung in der Gesellschaft—und der Wert rhetorischer Bildung fiir 
die Reprasentation in der Offentlichkeit. Die Briefe Nr. 15 und Nr. 29 gewah- 
ren Einblick wie Gregor sein 6ffentliches Auftreten vorbereitete und wie er 
dabei natiirlich auch wirkungsdsthetische Uberlegungen mitberiicksich- 
tigte. Nicht beriicksichtigt wurde etwa der Briefwechsel Gregors mit Libanius 
(Briefe Nr. 13 und 14). Nicht weil die Authentizitat dieser Schreiben umstritten 
ist und diskutiert wird,® sondern weil durch den Verzicht Doppelungen mit 
der Untersuchung des Briefwechsels zwischen Gregor und Stagirius (Briefe 
Nr. 26 und Nr. 27) vermieden werden. Ein Briefwechsel dessen Zuordnung an 
Gregor ebenfalls nicht unumstritten ist.° Eine Beurteilung der Authentizitat 
soll an dieser Stelle jedoch vermieden werden, nicht zuletzt weil das 
Hauptaugenmerk in dieser Untersuchung nicht auf der Rekonstruktion der 
personlichen Biographie Gregors von Nyssa liegt, sondern seine Person, sein 
Leben und seine Autorschaft vorrangig paradigmatisch und im Hinblick auf 
eine Verhaltnisbestimmung zwischen griechisch-paganer Kultur und antik- 
christlicher Kultur betrachtet wird. 


5 Vgl. dazu itberblicksartig die Einleitungskapitel von P. Maraval (ed.), Grégoire de Nysse, 
Lettres, SC 363, Paris 1990, und A. Silvas, Gregory of Nyssa, The letters, SVigChr 83, Leiden 2007. 

6 So finden sich die entsprechenden Briefe nicht nur im Corpus der Gregor von Nyssa zug- 
eschriebenen Briefe, sondern unter Nr. 347 und Nr. 348 gleicherweise in jenem des Basilius 
von Caesarea, Basilius von Caesarea: Briefe, 3 Bande, Stuttgart 1973-1993. 
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Gregors Entschluss eine Laufbahn als Rhetor einzuschlagen scheint in die 
Jahre nach 362’ gefallen zu sein. Bemerkenswert ist diese Entscheidung, da 
zu diesem Zeitpunkt die Regentschaft Kaiser Julians gerade erst beendet war, 
bzw. vielleicht auch noch andauerte. In eine Zeit also in der Fragen der Kultur 
politisch instrumentalisiert wurden, um religiés-kulturellen Praéferenzen des 
Hofes Rechnung zu tragen. Dies zeigt sich insbesondere in Julians so genannten 
Rhetorenedikt. Der Kaiser hatte darin den Beruf des Lehrers dahingehend 
definiert, dass zu seiner Ausiibung zundachst ein sittlicher Lebenswandel 
und erst danach Sprachgewandtheit® erforderlich seien. In einem Brief, der 
im Kontext dieses Edikts zu stehen scheint, interpretierte er dies dahinge- 
hend, dass deshalb Christen nicht den Beruf des Lehrers ausiiben kénnten. Er 


fiihrt aus: 


Halten sie [die Rhetorik-Lehrer] die fiir Weise, deren Interpreten sie 
sind [die klassischen Autoren] und als deren Propheten sie sozusagen 
thronen, dann sollen sie zuerst ihrer Ehrfurcht vor den Géttern nacheif- 
ern; nehmen sie hingegen von ihnen an, dafé sie in ihrer Auffassung 
von den verehrunswiirdigen Wesen geirrt haben, dann sollen sie in 
die Kirchen der Galilaer gehen, um den Matthaus und Lukas auszule- 
gen, deren Weisung folgend euer Gesetz die Teilnahme am Opfermahl 
untersagt.? 


Die Folgen dieser Bildungspolitik, die bemiiht war kulturelle Ausdrucksformen 
mit einer religidsen Konnotation zu versehen und die in dieser Hinsicht eine 
traditionelle christliche Bildungskritik bestatigte,!° scheinen—auch bedingt 
durch den friihen Tod des Kaisers—eher begrenzt gewesen zu sein." Dies 
diirfte zum Zeitpunkt, als Gregor von Nyssa seine rhetorische Ausbildung 


7 Die Datierung leitet sich von Brief 11 des Gregor von Nazianz ab, der an Gregor von Nyssa 
gerichtet ist. Zur Chronologie der Briefe des Gregor von Nazianz vgl. P. Gallay, Gregor von 
Nazianz: Briefe, GCs, Berlin 1969, XV. 

»[...] moribus primum, deinde facundia.“ Codex Theodosianus XIII,3,5 (vom 17.6.362). 
Julian ep.6ic (B. Weis, Julian: Briefe, Miinchen 1973). Bemerkenswert ist das Schreiben, da 
es offenbar davon ausgeht, dass die adressierten Lehrer dem Christlichen Glauben anhan- 
gen, da es impliziert, dass den Angeredeten die Teilnahme an heidnischen Opfermahlen 
durch ,ihr' Gesetz untersagt sei. 

1o_——sC Vg. P. Gemeinhardt, ,Diirfen Christen Lehrer sein“, JAC 51 (2008) 25-43, bes. 26-30. 

11 Fiir eine kurze Analyse der iiberlieferten Zeugnisse, die auf das Rhetorenedikt zuriickge- 
hen siehe: Gemeinhardt, Diirfen Christen Lehrer sein, 37-39. 
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erhielt jedoch noch nicht in dieser Form klar gewesen sein. Wenn Gregor 
also die Absicht verfolgte, seine Rhetorik-Studien sogar noch zu _verti- 
efen, so scheint er damit paradigmatisch die Paradoxitaét antik-christlicher 
Existenz zu veranschaulichen: aus der Mitte der antiken Gesellschaft heraus, 
polemische Fundamentalkritik gegen etablierte Institutionen eben dieser 
Gesellschaft—und insbesondere den paganen Gétterhimmel—zu tiben. Von 
aufgen betrachtet hatte der zeitweilig von Gregor verfolgte Plan eine sikulare 
Laufbahn einzuschlagen, dementsprechend auch als eine Konversion (zur 
Philosophie) gedeutet!? und in der polemisch aufgeheizten Stimmung der Zeit 
gegen die Position der Christen ins Feld gefiihrt werden kénnen. So erstaunt 
es nicht, dass im Werk des Gregor von Nazianz ein wohl an Gregor von Nyssa 
adressierter Brief iiberliefert ist, in dem die These aufgestellt wird, dass es 
schlicht nicht mdglich sei gleichzeitig Christ und Rhetor zu sein,’ weshalb 
er ihn instandig auffordert statt mit der Kirche zu brechen, seine Berufsplane 
aufzugeben. Hierbei ist unbedingt festzuhalten, dass das Unbehagen das 
Gregor von Nazianz formuliert kein Votum gegen die klassisch-antiken 
Bildungsinhalte darstellt, denn diesen bringt er grof%e Hochschatzung entge- 
gen.!* Viel eher ist es als ein politisch-kulturelles Votum zu deuten, das auf das 
aktuelle Verhaltnis von christlichen und paganen Kulturtrégern zugeschnitten 
ist. In einem zweiten Schritt lasst sich aus dem Votum Gregors von Nazianz 
vielleicht auch die Befiirchtung ablesen, Gregor von Nyssa kénne—sollte er 
wirklich eine weltliche Laufbahn einschlagen—der Kirche und damit der anti- 
arianischen Partei in Kappadokien verloren gehen. Eine ernsthafte Antipathie 
gegeniiber Stand und Beruf des Rhetors ist tatsachlich unwahrscheinlich und 
faktisch auszuschliefgen.5 


12 Da mit diesem Schritt nicht notwendig eine Neuformulierung der religidsen 
Selbstzuordnung verbunden gewesen wire, hatte dieser Schritt aus der Innenperspektive 
wohl allenfalls eine Alternation bedeutet. Vgl. R. Travisano, ,Alternation and Conversion 
as Qualitatively Different Tranformations", in: G. P. Stone Farberman—A. Harvey (eds.), 
Social Psychology through Symbolic Interaction, New York 71981. 

13 -Vgl. Gregor von Nazianz, Ep.1 (M. Wittig, Gregor von Nazianz: Briefe, BGrL 13, Stuttgart 
1981. 

14 ‘In seiner gegen Julian gerichteten Oratio 4 schreibt er: ,Obwohl die Literatur allen 
verniinftigen Wesen gemeinsam ist, mifggénnte sie Julian, gerade als wenn sie sein pers6n- 
liches Eigentum gewesen ware, den Christen. Er, der sich einbildete, der allerverniinftigste 
zu sein, dachte am unverniinftigsten iiber die Literatur.‘ (Gregor von Nazianz: Oratio 4,4). 

15 Zur Frage des Verhaltnisses der Kappadokier zur griechischen Bildung, wie zur Praxis der 
Rhetorik siehe die grundlegende Untersuchung von: C. Klock, Untersuchungen zu Stil und 
Rhythmus, 90-121. 
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Die kulturelle Praxis der Zeit diirfte, unabhangig von aller christlichen 
und paganen Polemik, ttberwiegend von einer wechselseitigen Anerkennung 
der jeweiligen kulturellen und literarischen Leistungen gepragt gewesen 
sein. Hierbei rezipierten die Christlichen Kulturtraéger nicht nur die paganen 
Methoden, Formen und Inhalte, sondern die paganen Kulturtrager zeigten sich 
in gleicher Weise auch wohlwollend gegeniiber den christlichen Beitrégen 
zum kulturellen Leben. Exemplarisch lasst sich dies am agieren Kaiser Julians 
zeigen, bei dem die 6ffentliche Ablehnung der christlichen Kultur mit einer 
faktischen Anerkennung und Rezeption eben dieser Kultur korrespondierte.!® 
So stand Julian selbst in einem regen Austausch etwa mit seinem einstigen 
Kommilitonen Basilius von Caesarea. Es ist ein Brief erhalten,!” in dem er die- 
sen einlaédt ihn zu besuchen. Julian versucht seinen Adressaten dabei davon 
zu tiberzeugen, dass ihn die Regierungsgeschafte nicht zu sehr in Anspruch 
nehmen, um auch noch einen Gast zu empfangen. Um die Reise zu ermég- 
lichen gewéhrt er ihm das Privileg fiir eine Besuchs-Reise die staatliche Post 
beniitzen zu diirfen.!’—Und Basilius war keineswegs der einzige Theologe, 
dem die Ehre einer solchen Einladung zu Teil wurde. In gleicher Weise 
umwarb Julian auch Aetius von Antiochien, den Lehrer des Eunomius.!% Das 
Interesse Julians an christlicher Kultur war jedoch nicht auf seinen persén- 
lichen Freundeskreis beschrankt, sondern erstreckte sich natiirlich auch auf 
die christlichen, literarischen Werke. So wies er nach dem Tod seines einstigen 
Lehrers und Erziehers, Georgs von Kappadokien, den Prafekten von Agypten 
Ecdikius an, dessen Bibliothek sicher zu stellen.?° Er gibt zu erkennen, dass er 
ywenn nicht alle so doch viele“ der Biicher Georgs kennt, denn: ,als ich mich in 
Kappadokien befand hat er mir etliche zur Anfertigung einer Abschrift iiber- 
lassen und sie danach wieder zuriickerhalten.“! Wahrend er sich in diesem 
Schreiben noch dafiir entschuldigt, dass er sich neben den philosohpischen 


16 Wesentlich kritischer interpretiert Meredith das Verhaltnis Julians zum Christentum und 
die christliche Reaktionen auf Julians Kulturpolitik. Vgl. A. Meredith, Gregory of Nyssa, 
of. Eine differenzierte Interpretation erfahrt die religids-kulturelle Sozialisation Julians 
bei I. Tanaseanu-Do6bler, Konversion zur Philosophie in der Spdtantike: Kaiser Julian und 
Synesios von Kyrene, Potsdamer Altertumswissenschaftliche Beitrage 23, Stuttgart 2008, 


70-84. 
17. ~—«*Vgii. Julian, Ep. 32. 
18 —_Ebd. 


1g _—-Vgi. Julian, Ep. 46. 

20 Gegen die Interpretation von G. W. Bowersock, Julian the Apostate, London 1978, 80, der 
lediglich betont, dass Julian, indem er von einer Bestrafung der Tater abgesehen hat, seine 
Antipathie gegeniiber den Christen zum Ausdruck gebracht hat. 

21 Julian, Ep.107. 
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und rhetorischen Schriften auch fiir die ,Arbeiten iiber die Lehre der gottlo- 
sen Galilaer“ interessiert,? ist von dieser Zuriickhaltung in seinem Schreiben 
an den Leiter der agyptischen Finanzverwaltung, Parphyrius, den er ebenfalls 
auffordert die Bibliothek sicherzustellen, nichts mehr zu bemerken. [hm teilt 
er lediglich mit: 


Georgios besaf$ eine reichhaltige, bedeutende Bibliothek von Werken 
der verschiedensten Philosophien, vieler Interpretatoren, besonders 
aber auch die verschiedenartigsten Schriften der Galiléer in grofser Zahl. 
Spiire diese Bibliothek liickenlos auf [.. .].2% 


Und um den Verbleib der Biicher zu erfahren, soll Parphyrius, wenn nétig, 
auch vom Mittel der Folter Gebrauch machen. Diese Beispiele zeigen, dass erk- 
larte Hellenen den Christen langst nicht so viel Verachtung entgegen brachten, 
wie sie 6ffentlich behaupteten. Im Fall Kaiser Julians lasst dies im weiteren 
vielleicht auch die These zu, dass die Begnadigung arianischer Bischéfe die 
er gewohrte—und unter ihnen Eunomius von Kyzikos—, keineswegs nur 
dem Wunsch entsprang, die innerkirchlichen Konflikte zu verscharfen und 
sich am Gezink der Theologen zu erfreuen.?* Vielmehr lasst dieses Vorgehen 
auf eine tatsaichliche Neigung schliefen, die in seiner Erziehung durch Georg 
von Kappadokien begriindet lag und durch seine Hochachtung gegeniiber 
der tatdeta,2° bestarkt wurde. Sein Wohlwollen wurde demnach allen Werken 
zuteil, die dieser Tradition verpflichtet waren, ob sie sich mit heiligen oder 
profanen Themen befassten und ob sie (pagan) philosophisch oder christlich 
(philosophisch) gepraégt waren. 

Gewendet auf Gregor, den Hauptprotagonisten dieser Untersuchung, 
muss sein Wunsch Rhetor zu werden dann nicht langer als Ausdruck und 
Resultat einer spirituellen Krise interpretiert werden.2© Vielmehr scheint 
eine Interpretation méglich, die diesen Schritt als eine tatsa&chliche Option 
im Lebensweg Gregors wiirdigt. Eine Option, die weit mehr mit Fragen der 
Berufswahl verkniipft gewesen zu sein scheint, als mit Fragen der Berufung. 
Gregor war Christ und als solcher ein gebildeter und von seinen Zeitgenossen 


22 Vel. ebd. 

23 Julian, Ep. 106. 

24 Ammianus Marcellinus, Res Gestae, XXII, 5. 

25  Vgl. die Erklarung dieses Begriffs im Denken Julians durch P. Athanassiadi-Fowden, Julian 
and Hellenism. An Intellectual Biography, Oxford 1981, 121-160. 

26 Vgl. zu dieser Motivation die Darstellung von A. M. Silvas, ,Introduction‘, in: Silvas, 
Gregory of Nyssa, 12-15, bes. 13. 
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geschatzter Mensch der Kultur, dem alle Méglichkeiten offen gestanden haben 
eine weltliche oder krichliche Karriere zu beginnen. Natiirlich blieb dies, nach- 
dem Gregor zum Bischof geweiht wurde, Teil seiner Biographie. Er war sich 
weltlicher Gepflogenheiten nicht nur bewusst, sondern konnte sie schatzen 
und war bemiiht Konventionen zu erfiillen—nicht nur, wo es notig, sondern 
auch, wo es méglich war. 

Versteht man die unter dem Namen Gregors iiberlieferten Briefe 
weder als (Kunst-) Epistel noch als (persénliche-) Briefe?” sondern als 
,Freundschaftsbriefe', die—in der Definition Thraedes—,weder ,rein‘ literari- 
sche Form noch ,rein' sprudelnde Natiirlichkeit, sondern persénlich gefarbte 
Konvention und gesellschaftlich stilisierte Individualitat“?* ausdriicken, so 
liegt es nahe sich zunachst und vor allem mit diesen Werken zu beschafti- 
gen. In ihrem Ringen mit Konvention, literarischer Form und der jeweiligen 
Aussageabsicht bilden sie eine Art Miniatur, die als abgeschlossener, literari- 
scher Kurztext Einblick in das Verhaltnis des Briefschreibers zu seiner (kultu- 
rellen) Umwelt gewahrt. Sie sind Ausdruck der untrennbaren Verbundenheit 
zwischen griechischer matdet« und christlichem Glauben, die in der Spatantike 
empfunden und gelebt wurde. 


2 Die Briefe 


2.1 Gregor als Homme de lettres 

Fast paradigmatisch hierfiir, steht Brief Nr. 20 der Pasquali-Sammlung, ein 
bemerkenswertes Schreiben Gregors, das seit langem die Aufmerksamkeit 
der Forschung erregt hat.29 Gregor dankt darin dem Gelehrten Adelphius, 
dem spateren (nach 392) Consularis Galatiae, dafiir, dass er dessen Landgut 
Vanota besuchen durfte. Irritierend ist, dass der Brief nahezu ausschlieflich 
aus einer Ekphrasis des von Gregor besuchten Gutes und der umliegenden 
Landschaft besteht. Strukturiert wird sie durch die Ereignisse, die sich im 


27 Eine auf DeifS$mann zuriickgehende Polaritat, die ahnlich fatale Konsequenzen nach sich 
zieht, wie die unterstellte Polaritat zwischen griechischer Form und christlichem Inhalt. 
Siehe A. DeifSmann, Licht vom Oste. Das neue Testament und die neuentdeckten Texte der 
hellenistisch-rémischen Welt, Tiibingen 41923, insb. 194-196. 

28 K. Thraede, Grundziige griechisch-rémischer Brieftopik, Miinchen 1970, 3. 

29 Es ist einer der wenigen Briefe, denen in der Forschung gréfsere Aufmerksamkeit zuteil 
geworden ist. Spezialisierte Studien liegen vor von: F. Miiller, ,Der Zwanzigste Brief des 
Gregor von Nyssa“, Hermes 74 (1939) 66-91. J.J. Rossiter, ,Roman villas of the Greek East 
and the villa in Gregory of Nyssa Ep.20“, Journal of Roman Archaeology 2 (1989) 101-110. 
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Verlauf seines Besuches ereignet haben. Als Briefschluss erwahnt Gregor ein 
Symposium, das ihm Anlasslich seines Besuches gewahrt wurde, bei dem er 
sich beeindruckt zeigt von den dabei dargebotenen Speisen und Getraénken 
(vgl. 20,20). Als er ,nach der Sattigung in den Schlaf sank“ diktiert er seinem 
Schreiber den vorliegenden Brief. (vgl. 20,21) Dieser Text iiberrascht, da es 
einen Bischof dokumentiert, der fernab asketischer Ideale, wie er sie in seiner 
Vita Macrinae entwirft, Luxus nicht nur zu geniefSen wusste, sondern dariiber 
auch eloquent sprechen konnte. Und es zeigt, dass Gregor nicht nur in der 
griechischen Beredsamkeit ausgebildet worden war, sondern bereit war diese, 
unter Verzicht auf jede theologische Dimension, zu praktizieren. Und Gregor 
tut dies mit einer Selbstverstiandlichkeit, die es ttberhaupt nicht in Erwigung 
zieht, sich fiir den empfundenen Genuss, bzw. fiir Form und Inhalt seines 
Briefes zu rechtfertigen. Es scheint als stiinde es fiir ihn aufSer Frage, dass ein 
christlicher Bischof in dieser Form agieren kann, darf und als AngehGriger der 
Bildungselite vielleicht sogar muss. Dieses Selbstbewusstsein ist bis zu einem 
gewissen Grade singular. Noch und selbst Gregor von Nazianz verband seine 
faktische Anerkennung der kulturellen Standards mit einer latenten Polemik 
gegen just diese, um seine literarische Praxis vor sich und anderen zu rechtfer- 
tigen.3° Gregor rechtfertigt sich fiir gar nichts. 

Und sein Briefwechsel mit Stagirius—erhalten in den Briefen 26 und 
273!]asst erahnen, dass dies nicht das erste oder einzige Mal gewesen ist, 
dass Gregor in dieser Weise geschrieben hat. Der urspriingliche Anlass der 
beiden Schreiben ist eigentlich banal: Stagirius bittet Gregor sich in seiner 
Eigenschaft als Bischof an die Presbyter von Osiana zu wenden und sie anzu- 
weisen Bauholz aus kirchlichen Bestinden freizugeben, mit dem Stagirius ein 
Privathaus errichten will. (vgl. 26,2) Die Bitte ist alles andere als bescheiden, da 
Gregor selbst bei Amphilochius mit der bitte um Entsendung von Bauleuten 
vorstellig werden musste, als er in Nyssa eine Kirche errichten wollte. (vel. 
Brief 25) Ein Punkt auch in diesem Fall: der Mangel an geeignetem Bauholz.*? 


30 ~—r Vil. K. Demoen, ,,The Attitude towards Greek Poetry in the Verse of Gregory Nazianzen“, 
in: J. den Boeft (ed.), Early Christian poetry: A collection of Essays, SVigChr 22, Leiden 1993, 
235-252. 

31 Wie bereits erwahnt, werden die Briefe teilweise auch in den Brief-Korpus des Basilius 
von Caesarea eingeordnet. 

32 ~~ Brief 25,0. Eine ausfiihrliche Diskussion dieser Passage bei: Ch. Klock, ,Architektur im 
Dienste der Heiligenverehrung Gregor von Nyssa als Kirchenbauer (Ep.25)“, in: A. Spira 
(ed.), The Biographical Works of Gregory of Nyssa. Proceedings of the Fifth International 
Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa (Mainz, 6-10 September 1982), PatMS 12, Cambridge (Ma) 
1984, 161-180, bes. 171f., und R. Stupperich, ,Eine Architekturbeschreibung Gregors von 
Nyssa. Zur Diskussion um die Rekonstruktion des Martyrions von Nyssa im 25. Brief‘, in: 
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Die Sorge von Stagirius, Gregor kénnte seine Bitte abschlagig bescheiden,?* 
scheint unter diesen Umstinden durchaus gerechtfertigt.—Dies tut er jedoch 
nicht. Im Gegenteil, denn er kommt dem Sophisten nicht nur dahingehend 
entgegen, dass er seiner Bitte entspricht, sondern er gibt ihm auch zu verste- 
hen, dass er seine Sprachkultur schatzt. Zwar kritisiert er die Sophisten als 
solche, weil sie ,ihre Weisheit kauflich anbieten, so wie die Honigbacker ihre 
Honigkuchen.“ (27,2)—ein klassischer Topoi, der Kritik des Sophismus, nicht 
nur von Seiten der Christen—aber er tut dies, indem er die von Stagirius ver- 
wendeten Wortspiele aufgreift und dadurch wiirdigt.34 So ist seine Antwort 
voller Referenzen an klassische Autorititen, namentlich an Plato, Homer 
und Herodot, wahrend sich keinerlei Referenzen an biblische Schriften fin- 
den. Besonders beeindruckt jedoch, dass er die von Stagirius gepragten 
Sprachspiele in seinen eigenen Brief integriert (vgl. 27,4) und sie so rezipie- 
rend umdeutet. Der Briefwechsel zeigt, dass Gregor mit den epistolographi- 
schen Konventionen seiner Zeit vollkommen souverin umgehen konnte 
und sie unter Zuriickstellung christlicher Gepflogenheiten praktizierte.> Er 
schrieb wirkliche ,Freundschaftsbriefe‘,3® in denen er bekennenden Heiden 
Gefalligkeiten gewahrte, obwohl diese den Ortsgemeinden potentiell Nachteile 
bringen konnte. 

In dieser Hinsicht geht sein Briefwechsel mit dem Sophisten Stagirius 
deutlich iiber den Befund seiner Korrespondenz mit Libanius hinaus (Briefe 


Studien zum Antiken Kleinasien. Friedrich Karl Dorner zum 80. Geburtstag gewidmet, Asia 
Minor Studien 3, Bonn 1991, 111-125. 

33 ~~ -Vgl. 26,1: ,Du aber fl6f&t mir, je mehr Du die anderen an Rednergabe hinter Dir lat, um so 
mehr Furcht ein, dafs du hartnackig meiner Bitte Widerstand leistest.‘ 

34 So in 27,1, wo Gregor den von Stagirius in 26,1 gepragten Neologismus ducypimictov aufg- 
reift und spielerisch umdeutet. 

35 Ein Beispiel in dem er die Annaherung an die griechische Kultur ausdriicklich vollzieht, 
findet sich in Brief 11,1. 

36 Klock schlief&St aus dem genauen Kenntnisstand den Gregor gegeniiber dem Baubedarf 
erkennen lasst, dass Stagirius sein neues Haus vielleicht in Nyssa erbauen lief$. Die an 
Stagirius gerichtete Einladung aus Gregors Brief Nr.g ware dann als Einladung an Stagirius 
zum Umzug nach Nyssa zu lesen. Klock fiihrt aus: ,Sollte diese Vermutung zutreffen, so 
diirften wir darin ein weiteres Zeichen fiir Gregors positive Haltung zur griechischen 
modela sehen: ihn leitete der Wunsch, das Ansehen der Stadt durch Einfiihrung eines 
geregelten Rhetorikunterrichts zu heben. Schliefslich konnte unsere Hypothese dem 
verschiedentlich geaufSerten Unbehagen begegnen [...], ob Gregors Predigten in Nyssa 
iiberhaupt verstanden wurden.“ Ch. Klock, Untersuchungen zu Stil und Rhythmus, 81; FN 
95. Ob diese Hypothese, die sich sicherlich niemals verifiziert werden kann, zutrifft oder 
nicht, sei dahingestellt. Zutreffend ist jedoch die Beobachtung, der Wertschatzung, die 
Gregor Stagirius und in ihm der natdeia allgemein entgegenbringt. 
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13 und 14). Natiirlich bezeugen auch diese Texte, das Ansehen, das Gregor 
fiir nicht-christliche Kulturtraéger empfand und die Wertschatzung die ihm 
durch diese bezeugt wurde. Davon abgesehen, sind diese Schreiben, jedoch 
ynur“ Freundschaftsbriefe im klassischen Sinn, deren Hauptanliegen im Brief 
selbst liegt, bzw. in der Pflege und 6ffentlichen Dokumentation der Beziehung 
zwischen den Schreibern. Anstatt an dieser Stelle auch diese Briefe zu ana- 
lysieren scheint es deshalb viel versprechender den Blick darauf zu richten, 
in wie fern Gregors rhetorische Bildung, sein theologisch-philosophisches 
Denken beeinflusst hat, bzw. in wie fern seine Theologie, die er entwickelt, 
von den Méglichkeiten dessen abhangig ist, was er sprachlich denken kann.3” 
Auch diese Frage soll im Spiegel der von Gregor iiberlieferten Briefe behandelt 
werden. 


2.2 Gregor als theologische Autoritat 


Paradigmatisch lasst sich dies an seinem, an die Presbyter von Nikomedien 
gerichteten, 17. Brief nachvollziehen. Dort bestimmt er das Rollenmodell 
eines Bischofs dahingehend, dass Herkunft, Ansehen und Bildung allenfalls 
zweitrangige Eigenschaften darstellen, auf die gut verzichtet werden kann. 
Diese Eigenschaften méchte Gregor nur wie einen ,Schatten, der zufallig folgt“ 
gewiirdigt wissen (vel. 17,10). Er begriindet seine Empfehlung mit Verweisen 
auf den Propheten Amos und die Apostel. Sie alle ,waren keine Konsuln 
und Feldherren und Statthalter oder Leuchten in Rhetorik und Philosophie, 
sondern arme Leute und Laien, die aus recht niedrigen Lebensverhatlnissen 
kamen. Und dennoch ging ihre Stimme iiber die ganze Erde und ihre Worte an 
die Grenzen der Welt.“ (17,11)38 Natiirlich konnen die an dieser Stelle geduferten 
Praferenzen aus dem konkreten Briefanlass erklaért werden: Gregor schreibt 
den Presbytern, weil ihr Bischof Patrikius gestorben ist und nun die Frage 
im Raum steht, wer sein Nachfolger werden soll. (vgl. 17,2) Wenn man den in 
Nikomedia zur Wahl stehenden Kandidaten als den von Sozomenos in seiner 
Kirchengeschichte®? erwahnten Bischof Gerontius identifizieren méchte,?° 


37. Oder wie es Roland Barthes formuliert hat: ,La langue, comme performance de tout lan- 
gage, n'est ni réactionnaire ni progressiste; elle est tout simplement fasciste; car le fas- 
cisme, ce n'est pas d’empécher de dire, c’est d’obliger a dire.“ R. Barthes, ,Lecon inaugurale 
au Collége de France“, in: R. Barthes, Oeuvres completes, 5, Paris 2002. 

38  Ubersetzung: D. Teske, Gregor von Nyssa: Briefe, BGrL 43, Stuttgart 1997. 

39 Vel. Sozomenos, Hist. Eccl. VIII,6,2-8. 

40 So Maraval, Lettres, 40; Teske, Briefe, 26; A. Silvas, Gregory of Nyssa, 161f. 
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wofir sicherlich einiges spricht, lasst sich die Motivation fiir sein Einschreiten 
leicht aus seiner Gegnerschaft mit Helladius von Caesarea erklaren, der diesen 
Kandidaten vorgeschlagen und schliefslich—trotz der in diesem Brief deutlich 
werden Opposition Gregors—geweiht hat. Da Gregors konkrete Autoritat 
in Nikomedia eher begrenzt gewesen zu sein scheint*! ist es aufschlussreich 
nachzuvollziehen, wie er versucht Autoritat fiir seine Argumente zu entwick- 
eln. Er bedient sich dabei aller Kunstgriffe, die ihm seine rhetorische Bildung 
zur Verfiigung stellt. Sein Hauptziel ist es in diesem Fall, die Affekte seiner 
Leser zu erregen und fiir sein Anliegen zu gewinnen. 

Aufbau und Stil seines eigenen Schreibens sind dabei, entgegen dem bereits 
erwahnten Pladoyer fiir eine Christliche Torheit (in 17,10f.), alles andere als 
Téricht, sondern weltmannisch elegant. Wenn Gregor etwa den Presbytern 
bereits in der Salutatio des Praskripts (17,1) wiinscht, dass ihnen der Weg frei 
wird zu jeder guten Tat fiir die Einrichtung der Kirche‘ (17,1), so ist darin bereits 
eine duferst feinsinnige Andeutung des Briefanlasses enthalten, da das Wirken 
und die Person des (kiinftigen) Bischofs fiir die Einrichtung der Ortskirche natiir- 
lich von hoher Relevanz ist. Noch kunstvoller ist der Ubergang zum Postskript 
gestaltet, der gleitend und fast unmerklich geschieht, da er eingebunden bleibt 
in den bilderreichen Grundduktus des Briefes: Von der Frage ausgehend ob sie 
wenn sie Durst haben auf die architektonische Gestaltung des Brunnenhauses 
achten oder darauf, dass die Quelle im Inneren des Hauses reich sprudelt (17,27), 
versucht er seinen Hérern/Lesern zu vermitteln, dass es auf das Ansehen und 
die Bildung eines Bischofs nicht ankommt, sondern einzig und allein auf seine 
inneren Qualititen als Seelsorger (17,28). Natiirlich kann man dieses Bild auch 
als eine zusammenfassende Mahnung lesen. Und, die Stellung im Brief zeigt 
es: nicht anders ist das Bild hier gemeint. Diese Mahnung ist jedoch so dezent, 
dass sie darauf hoffen kann, von ihren Lesern/Héhrern kaum bemerkt zu 
werden und keine Abwehr-Reflexe zu wecken. Was bedeutet das alles fiir die 
Interpretation dieses Dokuments?—Die Kompositions-Methode die Gregor 
in diesem Text anwendet kann wohl dahingehend beschrieben werden, dass 
er durch eine Amplifikation von Sprachbildern versucht die Affekte seiner 
Adressaten in seinem Sinn zu erregen. Er greift dabei durchweg auf bekannte, 
im allgemeinen christologisch gepragte Bilder zuriick, von denen er annehmen 
durfte, dass sie seinem Publikum durchweg vertraut waren.*” Diese kontextua- 
lisiert er jedoch neu und fokussiert sie dabei statt auf Christus auf die Person 


41 So geht aus 17,2 hervor, dass sein Schreiben an die Presbyter eigener Initiative entspringt 
und keineswegs eine Antwort auf eine zuvor eingegangene Bitte um Stellungnahme 
darstellt. 

42 So das Bild von der Quelle und dem Strom, in 17,4—5 oder das Bild vom Schiff und dem 
Steuermann, in 17,19—20. 
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des Bischofs, wodurch er hoffen kann, dass sie neu gehGrt werden. Gleichzeitig 
versucht er die Uberzeugungskraft des Schreibens durch Autoritatszitate 
zu erhéhen. Bibelzitate durchziehen das ganze Schreiben, wodurch die von 
Gregor verwendeten, bekannten christologischen Bilder nicht nur unterein- 
ander Wechselwirkungen eingehen, sondern eine zusatzliche intertextuelle 
Bedeutungsebene erhalten. Das gilt natiirlich besonders fiir die Herleitung 
seines zentralen Gegensatzes Bildung/Ansehen—christliche Torheit, da in 
diesem Fall alle gewahlten Beispiele biblischen Ursprungs sind, die zusitz- 
lich durch Bibelzitate** legitimiert werden. Unter diesen Umstinden fallt es 
schwer den Brief als Ausdruck von Gregors theologischen Uberlegungen und 
Uberzeugungen zu interpretieren oder als ein genuin theologisches Dokument 
zu deuten.** Der zentrale Gegensatz zwischen Bildung/Ansehen auf der einen 
und christlicher Torheit auf der anderen Seite baut natiirlich auf dem bekann- 
ten Topos auf, der in der christlichen anti-paganen Polemik fest verwurzelt ist 
und auf den Gregor in diesem Kontext rekurrieren konnte ohne dass daraus 
notwendig auf seine persnliche Uberzeugung geschlossen werden sollte. Dies 
geht auch aus 17, 14-15 hervor, wo Gregor Beispiele aus den Griindungsmythen 
des R6mischen und des Mesopotamischen Reichs zitiert um seine Zuhohrer zu 
iiberzeugen, dass es auf die Berufung des Leiters einer Gemeinde ankommt und 
nicht auf sein Ansehen in der Welt, bzw. seinen Besitz. Damit in Einklang steht 
sein Appell an den Biirgersinn der Presbyter (vgl. 17,17-18) sich als Einwohner 
Nikomediens der einstigen Grofe und Bedeutung der Stadt bewusst zu sein 
und aus diesem Wissen heraus die jetzigen Geschicke ihrer Kirche zu ord- 
nen, die dem Ansehen des (weltlichen) Gemeinwesens in nichts nachstehen 
soll. Ein solcher Aufruf richtet sich nicht an die christlichen Uberzeugungen 
seiner Leser/HGrer, sondern an ihr Nationalgefiihl als Birger. Eine solche 
Aufforderung hatte auch in jeden paganen Brief der Zeit Eingang finden kén- 
nen. In den antiken Lehrbiichern der Rhetorik findet sich der Topoi des Lobs 
der Heimatstadt als Element, dass Redner in Enkomien auf die Honoratioren 
einer Stadt einflechten sollen.*5 Eine Trennung zwischen paganer Form und 
christlichem Inhalt scheint unter diesen Umstanden weder méglich, noch 
sinnvoll. Stattdessen sollte versucht werden die Aussageabsicht Gregors aus 
dem Miteinander von Form und Inhalt zu rekonstruieren. 


43 Allein in 17,10-12 sind es 1, Tim 3,1-8; Tit 1,7-9; Amos 7,14; Math. 4,18; Math. 4,21; Apog 18,3; 
Math. 10,3; Ps. 18,5; Rém. 10,18; 1Kor. 1,26f. 

44 Vgl. Maraval, Lettres, 39, gegen Teske, Briefe, 25 und Silvas, Gregory of Nyssa, 161f. 

45  Vgl. etwa Pseudo-Dionysius von Halikarnassos, Ars Rhetorica V 2 oder auch Ulpian, 
Digesten 1 16,7. 
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Diese Einschatzung gilt auch fiir das Zeugnis von Brief 1. In diesem, an 
Flavian, den Patriarchen von Antiochien gerichteten Brief, beschwert sich 
Gregor tiber das Benehmen des Helladius von Caesarea. Der konkrete Anlass 
fiir den Konflikt ist unbekannt. Die aus Brief 17 bekannte Streitfrage der 
Bischofswahl in Nikomedien konnte natiirlich in die Auseinandersetzung hin- 
eingespielt haben, wirkliche Argumente fiir diese These gibt es jedoch keine. 
Andererseits kann auch tiber das Vorhandensein eventueller tiefergehen- 
der theologischer Differenzen nur spektuliert werden. So bleibt der einzige 
Anhaltspunkt, der aus Brief 1 entnommen werden kann, die Aussage Gregors, 
dass er sich von Helladius in seiner weltlichen Stellung missachtet und belei- 
digt fiihlt. 

Um sein Anliegen, das durch den ganzen Brief hindurch merkwiirdig ver- 
schwommen bleibt, zu kommunizieren, orientiert sich Gregor am antiken 
Formular der Gerichtsrede: Strukturbildend ist naturgemaf§ deshalb auch 
in diesem Fall ein Gegensatz, der im Proém (1,3) ausgedriickt wird: das mos 
maiorum der Vergangenheit in seinem Gegensatz zum Sittenverfall der gegen- 
wartigen Zeit, in der Frommigkeit, Wahrheit und Frieden nicht einmal mehr 
als leeres Wort existieren (vgl. 1,3). Anders ausgedriickt: friiher ware eine 
Beleidigung, wie sie Gregor erfahren musste nicht einmal denkbar gewesen 
geschweige denn ausfiihrbar. Worin genau der Konflikt zwischen Gregor und 
Helladius bestand, geht aus dem Schreiben aber, wie erwahnt, leider nicht her- 
vor. Der Narratio sind diesbeziiglich keine Informationen zu entnehmen. In 
ihr legt Gregor lediglich pathosreich dar, wie er bei seinem Versuch Helladius 
zu besuchen und zu einem klarenden Gesprach zu bewegen in seiner Ehre 
verletzt wurde. Dagegen fassen Refutatio und Confirmatio (1,28-33) zusam- 
men, worum es Gregor eigentlich geht: Helladius hat seine Vorwiirfe gegen 
Gregor niemals 6ffentlich gemacht und es gab bisher kein offizielles Verfahren, 
keinen ,Prozefs“, keinen ,Beweis“, kein ,Gesetz“ das gegen Gregor ,verlesen‘, 
kein ,Urteil* das gefallt wurde. (1,28)—Nichts was das Verhalten des Helladius 
rechtfertigen wiirde. Deshalb erhebt nun Gregor selbst ,Klage“,*® weil er sich 
beleidigt fiihlt; und zwar in seinem Rang als Kleriker (1,31), als Biirger. (1,32) 
und als wohlhabendes Mitglied der Oberschicht (1,33). Die Anschaulichkeit 
der Darstellung versucht er durch zahlreiche Details zu erhohen. So beschreibt 
er nicht nur die Entfernung die er zuriickgelegt hat, um zum Aufenthaltsort 
des Helladius zu gelangen, sondern auch, dass er die bergige Strecke 
teils zu Fufg zuriick legen musste, nachts gewandert und so in der ersten 


46 _ Die Zitation von Sach 7,9: ,,Fallt Ihr, die Ihr zu Gott blickt, ein gerechtes Urteil“ in 1,30, 
also zwischen Refutatio und Confirmatio, verstarkt dabei nochmals den Eindruck einer 
Gerichtsrede. 
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Morgenstunde an sein Ziel gelangt ist. (16-7) Erst um die Mittagszeit kommt 
es zu der gewtinschten Begegnung. Bis dahin musste Gregor in_,gliihender 
Hitze“ (1,10) vor der Tiir warten.*” In die Darstellung eingeflochten ist seine 
Beurteilung des Geschehens: ein Vergleich mit der biblischen Botschaft zeigt, 
dass das Verhalten des Helladius unchristlich ist und nicht im Einklang mit der 
Botschaft des Evangeliums steht. (vgl. 116-20) Eine Beurteilung die durch seine 
teils ironische Sprache** noch verstirkt wird. In Praéskript und Conclusio—an 
Stelle des Postskripts—wendet sich Gregor jeweils an Flavian und fordert ihn 
auf ihm zu helfen, damit die Auswirkungen eingegrenzt bleiben und nicht 
weitere Kreise ziehen. (vgl. 1,2) An Stelle eines Schluss-Segens steht ein Fluch, 
in dem Gregor seine Uberzeugung ausdriickt, dass Gott dieses Unterfangen 
unterstiitzen wird. (1,35) Alles in Allem ist es also keineswegs nur die antike 
Form, der sich Gregor bedient um seine Klage vorzutragen, sondern es sind 
auch die antiken Umgangsformen selbst, um nicht zu sagen das mos maiorum, 
das Gregor verletzt sieht und deren Verletzung er zum Anlass nimmt um eine 
erbitterte Klage zu erheben. Form und Inhalt erganzen sich deshalb und ein 
ichristlicher Inhalt‘ im angenommenen Gegensatz zur ,paganen Form’ ist in 
diesem Brief an keiner Stelle zu erkennen.*9 Gleichzeitig bleiben die theolo- 
gischen Grundlagen des Konflikts mit Helladius merkwiirdig verschwommen. 
Wesentlich plastischer als diese treten die weltlichen Motive des Streits zu 
Tage: verletze Umgangsformen und Eitelkeiten, die mit vielen Worten und gro- 
f§em rhetorischem Aufwand geschildert werden. Auch in diesem Fall gilt also, 
dass Form und Inhalt einer bedingen. Die etwa vorhandenen theologischen 
Implikationen des Schreibens sind noch aus dem WechselverhAltnis von anti- 
ken (Umgangs-) Formen und christlicher Kultur zu rekonstruieren. 

Ist in diesem Sinn das, was Gregor sagen kann und méchte, davon abhan- 
gig, was er gelernt hat wert zu schatzen und in ausgewahlter Weise auszudriik- 
ken, so lasst sich diese Ambivalenz auch in seiner Arbeit an Contra Eunomium 
verfolgen. In Brief Nr. 29, in dem er, gegeniiber seinem Bruder Petrus, die 
Arbeit an Contra Eunomium reflektiert, teilt er die Fertigstellung eines ,ersten 
Buches‘ mit. Wenn er einleitend mitteilt, dass er gerade von einer Reise nach 
Armenien zuriickgekehrt ist und noch kaum Zeit gefunden hat, seine Notizen 
tiber Eunomius ,Buch der Haresie“ (29,2) zu ordnen, das ihm zudem nicht 
mehr direkt vorliegt (29,1-2), so kann man das—unbeschadet vom darin 


47 Natiirlich wird es eigentlich erst zur Mittagszeit richtig heif’—aber solche Neben- 
sachlichkeiten miissen bei Gregor hinter der Darstellungsintention zuriicktreten. 

48  Vgl. Maraval, Lettres, 91 FN 2. 

49 Aberauch die These, es handele sich bei Brief 1 um ,one of the jewels of patristic personal 
writing“, Silvas, Gregory of Nyssa, 106, scheint mindestens gewagt. 
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enthaltenen Informationsgehalt—sehr gut als eine captatio benevolentiae 
deuten. Das selbe gilt fiir jene Passagen, in denen er sich rechtfertigt eine 
Verteidigungsschrift fiir Basilius geschrieben zu haben. Wenn er dies getan 
habe, dann vor allem aus Trauer iiber den Tod des Basilius und aus Wut tiber 
die von Eunomius vorgetragenen ,Verleumndungen“ (29,4) gegen die Person 
des Basilius. Er hofft, dass die Stellen seines Werkes, an denen er ,gegen den 
Autor [Eunomius] einen gewissen Zorn und Brand des Herzens zum Ausdruck 
brachte“ (29,4), deshalb auch von jenen Lesern akzeptiert werden kénnen, die 
Gregor eigentlich anders kennen (vgl. 29,5), da ,wir [Gregor] nicht um unserer 
selbst willen, sondern um dessen willen, was gegen unseren Vater [Basilius] 
gesagt wurde, ziirnen“ (29,6). Kurz: er raumt ein, dass seine Polemiken gegen 
Eunomius selbst und gegen dessen Theologie, vor allem auch aus stilistischen 
Griinden (zur Affekterzeugung) eingesetzt ist und dass sich der Stil in die- 
sem Fall nicht am Ethos, sondern am Pathos orientiert. Nach Gregors eigener 
Einschatzung betrifft dies vor allem den ersten Teil des Werkes (vgl. 29,7). 
Dass Gregor selbst von den stilistischen Qualitaten seines Werkes durch- 
aus tiberzeugt ist, geht aus Brief 15 hervor. Auch darin nimmt er Bezug auf 
die ,Gegenschrift gegen die Haresie“ (15,2), eben Contra Eunomium, die er 
wor langerer Zeit“ ausgearbeitet hat und die er den Adressaten Johannes 
und Maximianus nun zukommen lasst. (15,3) Hauptanliegen des Schreibens 
ist seine Bitte, die Passagen aus seiner Schrift ,die zur sprachlich durchge- 
formten Art gehéren“ dem Sophisten vorzutragen ,wie vor einem Lehrer und 
Korrektor“. (15,4) Als ,der Sophist“, von dem Gregor hier spricht, wird in der 
Regel Libanius identifiziert,5° dessen Urteil—vor allem aber wohl dessen Lob 
und Anerkennung—Gregor erhofft. Dieses Schreiben wirft erneut die Frage 
auf, ob die Apologie des Eunomius als Verteidigungsrede—und fiir den miind- 
lichen Vortrag—konzipiert worden ist, oder ob das Urteil das Basilius von 
Caesaraea in seinen Contra Eunomium formuliert hat zutrifft, nachdem die 
gewahlte literarische Form lediglich ein rhetorisches Mittel sei um die Leser 
zu beeinflussen.*! Das Zeugnis des Gregors zeigt nun, das zumindest seine 
Replik tatsachlich als Anklageschrift angelegt ist, die selbstverstindlich—das 
Zeugnis von Brief 15 zeigt es—éffentlich vorgetragen werden sollte. Unter 
diesen Umstianden scheint es unangemessen sein Contra Eunomium als eine 
rein dogmatisch-theologische Schrift zu interpretieren. Der Autorintention 
eher zu entsprechen scheint eine Lesart, die es zunichst als literarisches 
Werk und Zeugnis Spatantiker Kultur wiirdigt, in dem christliche Themen 


50 ~~ Vgi. etwa: Silvas, Gregory of Nyssa, 158, Teske, Briefe, 13. 
51 Vel. dazu: J.-A. Réder, Gregor von Nyssa: Contra Eunomium [1-146, Patrologia 2, Frankfurt 
1993, 40-56. 
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eine Rolle spielen. Ein Buch das bemiiht ist, den rhetorisch-asthetischen 
Konventionen der Zeit zu geniigen und diese, didaktisch korrekt, in den Dienst 
der zu vermittelnden Sache stellt. Ein wie auch immer gearteter Gegensatz 
zwischen antik-paganer Form und christlichem Inhalt ist darin, so betrach- 
tet, nicht enthalten. Vielmehr erhalt die rhetorische Form einen Eigenwert, 
da erst sie die Vermittelbarkeit des Werkes in einer interessierten aber nicht- 
nur-christlichen Umwelt erméglicht und garantiert. Damit soll weder einem 
literarischen Formfetischismus das Wort geredet werden, noch die These von 
einem Gegensatz zwischen Form und Inhalt aufgegriffen werden. Rhetorik 
erfiillt so wenig eine einfache Funktion, wie sie schlichtes Ormament ist. Inhalt' 
hingegen ist so wenig aufSerhalb von Sprache denkbar, wie er auf eine mehr 
oder weniger gelungene rhetorische Form verzichten kann. Insbesondere bei 
rhetorisch gebildeten Autoren wie Gregor von Nyssa kommt es vielmehr dar- 
auf an beide Aspekte in ihrem Wechselspiel zu betrachten, bei dem sich Form 
und Inhalt gegenseitig erzeugen und verandern. Durch eine solche Lesart 
ko6nnen dann neue Sinnebenen erschlossen werden, die erst die tatsaichliche 
Bedeutungsfiille der kommunizierten Texte offenbar werden lassen. 


3 Fazit 


Der Durchgang des unter dem Namen Gregors iiberlieferten Brief-Korpus 
zeigt insgesamt die grofe Vertrautheit, die Gregor mit den (paganen) 
Kulturtechniken seiner Zeit verband. Die These, dass antike Kultur und 
biblisch-christliche Botschaft einen Gegensatz gebildet haben, lasst sich an 
Hand dieser Quelle nicht bestatigen. Eher scheint es, als habe Gregor, bei aller 
polemischen Skepsis, die er aus stilistischen Griinden gegeniiber weltlicher 
Bildung formulieren konnte (vgl. Brief 17) die vorgegebenen Formen und kul- 
turellen Konventionen aufgegriffen und um ihrer selbst willen gepflegt (vgl. 
insbesondere die Ekphrasis in Brief Nr. 20, aber auch die Briefe 26, 27). Wenn er 
hierfiir gesellschaftliches Prestige gewann, so scheint ihn das nicht in Konflikt 
mit seinen christlichen Idealen gebracht, sondern seinem bischéflichen 
Amtsverstandnis latent entsprochen zu haben (vel. Brief 1). 

Auch seine Arbeit an Contra Eunomium scheint in diesen Kontext einge- 
ordnet werden zu kénnen (vgl. Brief 29). Dieses Werk erscheint dann nicht als 
eine theologische Kampfschrift fiir ein primar innerkirchliches Publikum, das 
an der Diskussion zentraler Glaubensinhalte interessiert ist, sondern als ein 
Dokument, das innerhalb eines kulturell-politischen Diskurses verortet wer- 
den muss (vgl. Brief 15). Eines Diskurses, in dem theologische Fragestellungen 
natiirlich eine Rolle gespielt haben, der aber darauf gerichtet war, den 
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adressierten Diskurspartner und Kontrahenten zu iiberzeugen, sondern sich 
an die interessierte, inner- und auferkirchliche, christliche und nicht-christ- 
liche Offentlichkeit wendete. Die Mittel der Rhetorik garantierten in diesem 
Zusammenhang die Vermittelbarkeit des Werkes im Bereich der gebilde- 
ten Welt. Eine solche Einordnung mindert deshalb nicht den theologischen 
Gehalt des Werkes oder stellt die christliche Intention Gregors in Frage, son- 
dern benennt und beriicksichtigt lediglich das sozial-historische Umfeld, in 
dem die Theologie Gregors sich entwickeln und fruchtbar werden konnte. 
Dieses Umfeld stand—das Beispiel Kaiser Julians selbst zeigt es—der biblisch- 
christlichen Botschaft weder ablehnend noch indifferent gegeniiber, sondern 
wiirdigte den Beitrag christlicher Kulturtrager am gesellschaftlichen und kul- 
turellen Leben. Wenn nicht in Worten und Gesten, so doch doch durch eine 
faktische Rezeption ihrer Werke. 


Are there Messalian Syneisakts in Gregory of 
Nyssa’s De virginitate 23,4? 


Liesbeth Van der Sypt 


In this article I would like to draw attention to one of Gregory of Nyssa’s asceti- 
cal and more practical writings, namely his De virginitate. In particular, I want 
to contribute to the discussion which arose in the margin of the broad debate 
about the precise relation between Gregory of Nyssa and the Messalians. This 
discussion mainly focuses on Gregory’s use of the Epistula Magna of Pseudo- 
Macarius in his De instituto Christiano, a discussion I will lay aside here.! In the 
context of this debate a new, smaller discussion about Gregory’s De virginitate 
23,4 emerged. In this paragraph Gregory condemns ascetics 


who practice celibacy in name, but who do not refrain from social life, 
not only enjoying the pleasures of the stomach, but living openly with 
women, calling such a living together ‘brotherhood, and thinking that 
they are avoiding suspicion by this pious term. Because of them, this 
revered and pure way of life is blasphemed by the outsiders.” 


1 Some of the main works about this debate and the Messalians in general are: I. Hausherr, 
“Lerreur fondamentale et lalogique du Messalianisme’, cP 1 (1935) 328-360; A. Guillaumont, 
“Les messaliens’, EtCarm 31 (1952) 131-138; A. Kemmer, “Gregor von Nyssa und Ps.Makarius. 
Der Messalianismus im Lichte dstlicher Herzensmystik’, StAns 38 (1956) 268-282; 
J. Gribomont, “Le monachisme au IV® s. en Asie Mineure. De Gangres au Messalianisme’, 
StPatr 2 (1957) 400-415; J. Daniélou, “Grégoire de Nysse et le Messalianisme’, RsR 48 (1960) 
ug-134; J. Gribomont, “Le De Instituto Christiano et le Messalianisme de Grégoire de Nysse’, 
StPatr 5 (1962) 312-322; H. Dorries, “Die Messalianer im Zeugnis ihrer Bestreiter. Zum 
Problem des Enthusiasmus in der spatantiken Reichskirche’, Saeculum 21 (1970) 213-227; 
R. Staats, “Messalianism and Antimessalianism in Gregory of Nyssa’s De virginitate’, PBR 2 
(1983) 27-44; Id., Makarios-Symeon. Epistola Magna. Eine messalianische Monchsregel und 
ihre Umschrift in Gregors von Nyssa “De instituto christiano”, AAwG PH I11134, Gottingen 
1984; Id., “Basilius als llebende Ménchsregel in Gregors von Nyssa ‘De Virginitate’’, VigChr 39 
(1985) 228-255; C. Stewart, ‘Working the Earth of the Heart: The Messalian Controversy in 
History, Texts, and Language to AD 431, OTM, Oxford 1991; K. Fitschen, Messalianismus und 
Antimessalianismus. Ein Beispiel ostkirchlicher Ketzergeschichte, FKDG 71, Gottingen 1998. 

2 Translation from V. W. Callahan, Saint Gregory of Nyssa. Ascetical Works, FaCh 58, Washington, 
DC 1967, 71. A critical edition of the Greek text can be found in M. Aubineau, Grégoire de Nysse. 
Traité de la virginité, SC 119, Paris 1966, 538 and 540:..., xal mé&At dou Ex Stayetpou mpd¢ TO 
EVAVTIOV AMOTTATHTAVTAC, Ol MEXPLS OvoUATOS THY dyaptav Eeitydeboavtes OddEV StapEepovat TOD 
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In what follows I will situate this passage in the context of the ascetical 
practice generally known in modern scholarship as syneisaktism to help clari- 
fying which ascetics Gregory had in mind here. Most scholars are convinced 
Gregory’s De virginitate 23,4 is a reproach to the Messalians,? an originally 
ascetical movement which was condemned in the late fourth century for its 
radicalism and a little later also for its theological points of view. Not all schol- 
ars agree, however, that Gregory had (only) the Messalians in mind when he 
wrote this passage of the De virginitate.* By looking back to the origins of syn- 
eisaktism, we will see that the practice already existed a long time before in 
all layers of Christian society, which indicates that Gregory’s criticism in De 
virginitate 23,4 was probably not directed to one specific group but more likely 
intended to criticize a more general and more widespread misuse in asceticism. 
But one could ask if in Cappadocia itself syneisaktism was practised by other 
people besides the Messalians. For this reason, I will also look to contemporary 
Cappadocian sources on syneisaktism. Primary attention will be given to Basil 
of Caesarea’s Epistula 55, to Gregory of Nazianzus’ Epigrammata and Carmina 
moralia, and to Pseudo-Basil’s De vera virginitatis integritate, Gregory of Nyssa’s 
assumed source of inspiration. Thereafter, I will also discuss Epiphanius, the 
only contemporary of Gregory of Nyssa who wrote an extensive account on 
Messalianism. Following an investigation of the history of syneisaktism and of 
writings of Gregory of Nyssa’s contemporaries I hope to answer the question 
in the title: did Gregory have Messalian syneisakts in mind when he wrote De 
virginitate 23,4? 


I A Short History of Syneisaktism 


Before turning to the history of syneisaktism it is good to first explain what 
I understand by the word. Syneisaktism is a little investigated ascetical 


xowvod Blov, od rdvov TH yaotel te mod¢ NOovyy xapiouevot, AMd xaul yovarkl nat TO Povepdv 
cuvoixobvtes Kal dSeApotyta Thy ToLadbtyy gvuBlwoww dvordCovtec, WC 51) med¢ TO XEtpov Urtdvolav 
dvopmatt cELvotépw mepicacAdmpovtes: SVAV xal cpddpa Td ceuvov Toto xal xabapdv exitySevpwa 
Pracpyetrat mapa tav EEwlev. 

3 J.Stiglmayr, “Die Schrift des hl. Gregor von Nyssa ‘Ueber die Jungfraulichkeit’’, zam 2 
(1927) 334-359; 358; J. Daniélou, “Grégoire de Nysse et le Messalianisme’, 128; M. Aubineau, 
Grégoire de Nysse. Traité de la virginité, 539-541; H. Dorries, “Die Messalianer im Zeugnis ihrer 
Bestreiter”, 216-217; R. Staats, “Messalianism and Antimessalianism”, 38-39; Id., Makarios- 
Symeon. Epistola Magna, 32; Id., “Basilius als lebende Ménchsregel’, 232-233. 

4 M.D. Hart, “Gregory of Nyssa’s Ironic Praise of the Celibate Life’, Hey] 33 (1992) 1-19, 16, n. 11; 
K. Fitschen, Messalianismus und Antimessalianismus, 100-102. 
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practice which is generally known in modern scholarship as ‘spiritual mar- 
riage’. Writing about Gregory of Nyssa, however, I have chosen not to use this 
term because he himself uses the term 6 nvevpatixdg yeuoc® in his De virginitate 
to indicate the legitimate marriage between God and a virgin. Syneisaktism, 
on the contrary, signifies the unmarried living together of a virgin and a 
celibate man; an illegitimate practice in the eyes of Gregory and most other 
Church Fathers. Nevertheless, this form of asceticism was widespread in Late 
Antiquity. Although we do not possess any extensive texts of adherents of 
the practice, one may conclude from opponents’ writings that the practice 
of syneisaktism originates from practical considerations as well as from theo- 
logical convictions. 

The origins of syneisaktism are unclear. Some scholars have suggested 
Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians (7 Cor 7,36-38)° as our first literary source 
about the practice, but, in my opinion, without any convincing arguments. The 
same is true for scholars who proposed the ninth Similitude of the Shepherd 
of Hermas (10,6—11,8)’ or Irenaeus’ Adversus Haereses (1,6,3)® as our first source 
about syneisaktism.9 Only in the beginning of the third century do we find a 


5 Gregory of Nyssa, De virginitate 16,1; 20,1.3.4. 

6 Cf. H.Achelis, Virgines Subintroductae. Ein Beitrag zum VII Kapitel des I. Korintherbriefs, 
Leipzig 1902; A. Jiilicher, “Die geistlichen Ehen in der alten Kirche’, arw 7 (1904) 373-386; 
H. Achelis, “Agapetae”, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 1 (1926) 177-180; S. Belkin, “The 
Problem of Paul’s Background’, jBL 54 (1935) 41-60, 52; H. Lietzmann - W.G. Kiimmel, An 
die Korinther I-II, HNT 9, Tiibingen “1949, 36-37 (view of Lietzmann); L.-A. Richard, “Sur I 
Corinthiens (vii,36—38). Cas de conscience d’un pére chrétien ou “mariage ascétique”? Un 
essai d’interprétation’, Mémorial J. Chaine, Lyon 1950, 309-320; R.H. A. Seboldt, “Spiritual 
Marriage in the Early Church. A Suggested Interpretation of 1 Cor. 7:36—38”, CTM 30 (1959) 
103-119, 176-189; J.C. Hurd, The Origin of I Corinthians, London 1965, 179-180; G. Peters, 
“Spiritual Marriage in Early Christianity. 1 Cor 7:25-38 in Modern Exegesis and the Earliest 
Church’, Trinity Journal 23 (2002) 211-224. 

7 Cf. A. Lelong, Le pasteur d’Hermas. Texte grec, traduction frangaise, introduction et index, Les 
peres apostoliques 4, Paris 1912; H. Baltensweiler, Die Ehe im Neuen Testament. Exegetische 
Untersuchungen tiber Ehe, Ehelosigkeit und Ehescheidung, AThANT 52, Ziirich 1967; 
E. A. Clark, “John Chrysostom and the Subintroductae’, ChH 46 (1977) 171-185; B. Leyerle, 
Theatrical Shows and Ascetic Lives. John Chrysostom’s Attack on Spiritual Marriage, Berkeley 
(ca) — Los Angeles (ca) — London 2001, 80. 

8 Cf. P. de Labriolle, “Le ‘mariage spirituel’ dans l’antiquité chrétienne’, RH 137 (1921) 204-225, 
210. 

g I have thoroughly analyzed these three texts in my doctoral dissertation Late Antique 
Syneisaktism. A Diachronic and Contextual Study of a Christian Ascetic Practice (unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, KU Leuven), Leuven 2013. For Irenaeus’ Adversus Haereses, see also my 
“The Unreliability of Irenaeus’ Reference to Syneisaktism (Adversus Haereses I 6,3)’, VigChr 
66 (2012) 551-557. 
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clear reference to the practice of syneisaktism when Tertullian speaks about 
an “uxor spiritalis” in his presumed semi-Montanist work De exhortatione cas- 
titatis!© and later in his Montanist work De monogamia." Tertullian encour- 
ages celibate and widowed men to take in an “uxor spiritalis’, an ecclesiastical 
widow, to help them do the housekeeping when necessary so they would not 
marry or remarry. Almost half a century later, Cyprian of Carthage resumes the 
thread of Tertullian in several of his letters. But while Tertullian was favour- 
ing the practice of having an “uxor spiritalis”, Cyprian condemns the slightly 
changed practice; something all Church Fathers will do after him. Cyprian 
does not know syneisaktism as a celibate man or a widower living together 
with an ecclesiastical widow, but as a man taking in a (young) virgin. Epistula 4 
was written by Cyprian and some of his colleagues in reply to a letter of bishop 
Pomponius. This bishop had asked how he had to deal with virgins living and 
sleeping with men, although they say they remain chaste. Even though this let- 
ter discusses a situation in Dionysiana and not in Carthage, Cyprian’s Epistulae 
13 and 14 prove that Cyprian also had to deal with the practice in his own dio- 
cese and even in the milieu of the confessors. 

On the other side of the Roman Empire, we find the first recorded ecclesias- 
tical condemnation of syneisaktism at the Synod of Antioch in 268/9.!2 Of this 
synod, no records of acts are left but some fragments of its Synodical Letter 
are extant through Eusebius’ Historia Ecclesiastica.!3 From these we learn that 
Paul of Samosata was dismissed from the episcopal see of Antioch not only 
because of his controversial Christology, but also because of his way of living 
on which Eusebius especially focuses. One of the complaints was that Paul had 
some cvveloaxtot yuvatxes,!4 the first reference to this name one can find in 


10 Tertullian, De exhortatione castitatis 12,12. 

11 Tertullian, De monogamia 16,3. 

12 P. Pape, Die Synoden von Antiochien 264-269, Wissenschafliche Beilage zum Jahresbericht 
der Siebenten Realschule zu Berlin, Berlin 1903, 12; C. J. Hefele —- H. Leclercq, Histoire des 
conciles d'aprés les documents originaux, I, Paris 1907, 198-199; H. Grotz, Die Hauptkirchen 
des Ostens. Von den Anftingen bis zum Konzil von Nikaia (325), OCA 169, Rome 1964, 154; 
R.L. Sample, “The Christology of the Council of Antioch (268. c.E.) Reconsidered’, 
ChH 48 (1979) 18-26, 18; H. C. Brennecke, “Zum Prozess gegen Paul von Samosata. Die 
Frage nach der Verurteilung des Homoousios”, zNW 75 (1984), 270-290, 272; J. A. Fischer, 
“Die antiochenischen Synoden gegen Paul von Samosata’, AHC18 (1986) 9-30, 14; 
J. A. Fischer — A. Lumpe, Die Synoden von den Anfdngen bis zum Vorabend des Nicaenums, 
Paderborn 1997, 357; U. M. Lang, “The Christological Controversy at the Synod of Antioch 
in 268/9”, JTAS 51 (2000) 54-80, 54; J. Behr, The Way to Nicaea, The Formation of Christian 
Theology 1, Crestwood, NY 2001, 209. 

13 Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica VU, 30,2-17. 

14 Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica VII, 30,12. 
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history. Apparently Paul had two—previously three—young women, pleasing 
to the eye, as companions with him wherever he went.!5 Though the Fathers 
assembled at the synod condemned the practice, they did not explicitly anath- 
ematize it. 

We can prolong this overview with the Pseudo-Clementine Epistulae ad 
virgines,'© the Pseudo-Cyprian writing De singularitate clericorum,” several 
treatises and letters of Athanasius,!* the canons of the synods of Elvira (circa 
305)!9 and Ancyra (314)?° and of the Council of Nicea,! just to name a few of 
them, but already in Cyprian’s letters and the Synodical of Antioch we find the 
same objections Gregory of Nyssa raises more than a century later against syn- 
eisaktism although with a different formulation. Just like Gregory, Cyprian, and 
the Fathers of the Synod of Antioch did not explicitly condemn the practice 
because what happened in it or could have happened, but because other peo- 
ple could be offended by the practice or enter into the practice without being 
strong enough to resist the passions cohabitation with the opposite sex stirs. 
On the basis of 7 Corinthians 8,1322 Cyprian urged his readers to abandon synei- 
saktism, because, although some are indeed strong enough to live with women 
while remaining chaste, many brothers will fall while trying to imitate their 
example;?3 a warning we also find in the Synodical of Antioch.2* Moreover, all 
agreed that to be a virgin means more than having a specific physical constitu- 
tion. Though remaining pristine in the body, by sharing the same bed, embrac- 
ing each other, and conversing with the other sex one already shows dishonour 
and even crime, Cyprian attested, which makes such a virgin sinful and thus 
not a true virgin anymore.”5 

So syneisaktism was an old practice, at least dating back to the beginning 
of the third century. It has to be said that Gregory’s reproaches against synei- 
saktism were not that original. But the earliest sources of syneisaktism did not 


15 Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica VII, 30,14. 

16 Pseudo-Clement, Epistula1 ad virgines 10,1; Epistula 2 ad virgines 1,2; 5,5—6; 8,2; 9, 2; 10,3—4; 
15,4-5- 

17. Pseudo-Cyprian, De singularitate clericorum. 

18 — Cf. Epistula 2 ad virgines 20-29; Apologia de fuga 26; Historia arianorum ad monachos 28. 

19 Synod of Elvira, canon 27. 

20 Synod of Ancyra, canon 19. 

21 Council of Nicea, canon 3. 

22 ‘if food is a cause of my brother’s falling, I will never eat meat, lest I cause my brother to 
fall” 

23 Cyprian, Epistula 4 2,3. 

24 Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica VU 30,13. 

25 Cyprian, Epistula 4 3,1. 
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note that the adherents of the practice called the special relationship between 
the virgin and the man an dd<Agoty¢ (“brotherhood”). Was this maybe a par- 
ticular Messalian name for the practice? 


II The Context of Gregory of Nyssa’s De virginitate 23,4 


Almost all scholars nowadays agree that Gregory’s De virginitate was writ- 
ten before his own episcopal consecration but after that of his brother Basil 
of Caesarea, which dates the treatise somewhere between 370 and 372.26 The 
work is seen as Gregory's oldest one extant and it was presumably written fol- 
lowing a suggestion of Basil. The section that interests us here is situated at 
the end of the De virginitate. After an encomium on virginity, emphasizing the 
severity of married life, and advising how one should live virginity, Gregory 
stresses at the end of his treatise the need of an experienced guide to lead a 
young ascetic in the right direction and prevent him from falling. One of these 
ambushes in which an ascetic could fall was syneisaktism. Literally nothing is 
said about Messalians in Gregory’s text, not only in our passage but even in the 
whole work. Nevertheless, most scholars are convinced Gregory is speaking 
here about this particular group because of the resemblances with other texts 
which certainly deal with Messalianism—even though Epiphanius is the only 
contemporary of Gregory who tells us something more about the movement. 
So scholars frequently refer to writings of a—sometimes much—later period 
to demonstrate that the De virginitate refers to Messalianism.?’ In what follows 
I will on the contrary consult texts out of Gregory’s own era to prove that there 
were also syneisakts in Gregory’s immediate environment. I will do this by 
referring to several treatises of some of the individuals who inspired Gregory 


26 ‘See for example Stiglmayr, “Die Schrift des hl. Gregor’, 336, n. 9; J. Daniélou, “Le mariage 
de Grégoire de Nysse et la chronologie de sa vie’, REAug 2 (1956) 71-78, 72; Aubineau, 
Grégoire de Nysse. Traité de la virginité, 31; Callahan, Saint Gregory of Nyssa. Ascetical 
Works, 3; D. L. Blank, “The Etymology of Salvation in Gregory of Nyssa’s De Virginitate’, 
JThS 37 (1986) 77-90, 77; M. R. Barnes, “‘The Burden of Marriage’ and Other Notes on 
Gregory of Nyssa’s On Virginity’, StPatr 37 (2001) 12-19, 12. Scholars who do not agree with 
this date include J. Gribomont, “Le Panégyrique de la virginité, ceuvre de jeunesse de 
Grégoire de Nysse’, RAM 43 (1967) 249-266, 250 (proposes to postpone the time of writ- 
ing till 378) and Staats, “Messalianism and Antimessalianism’, 41 (considers the period 
375-378 as more likely; cf. also his Makarios-Symeon. Epistola Magna, 32 and “Basilius als 
lebende Ménchsregel’, 229). 

27. See note 3 above for references to modern scholars who hold this view. 
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the most, treatises of which scholars to my knowledge have never claimed that 
they are speaking about Messalianism. 


1 Basil of Caesarea 
One of the most important figures in Gregory’s life was without any doubt 
his brother Basil of Caesarea. It is even suggested that Basil explicitly asked 
Gregory to write the De virginitate. Although Basil published many works on 
asceticism, only one deals plainly with syneisaktism. What is all the more 
remarkable is that Basil’s Epistula 55, the text in question, probably dates 
from around the same period as Gregory’s De virginitate.*® In Epistula 55 Basil 
answers a certain seventy years old presbyter called Gregory who had writ- 
ten him to defend his way of living, including syneisaktism, even though his 
lifestyle had already received heavy criticism. Basil says he himself is not the 
only person who condemns the cohabitation of men and women by refer- 
ring to the Council of Nicea which in its third canon forbade syneisaktism. 
By living together with a woman the presbyter dishonoured celibacy, although 
not in words but in deeds, and by this conduct he dishonoured himself. Basil 
did not understand why it was so hard for the presbyter Gregory to dissoci- 
ate himself from the practice if there were no passions involved. While Basil 
believed Gregory when he said he had always remained chaste, he reminded 
him of Rom 14,13: “Let us therefore no longer pass judgment on one another, 
but resolve instead never to put a stumbling block or hindrance in the way 
of another”. Though some would remain chaste while living together with a 
member of the opposite sex, others would lose their sacred virginity and by 
this their chance on salvation—something Cyprian had warned of more than 
a century earlier. Basil admonishes Gregory to separate himself from the virgin 
and to place her in a convent. If he would need any help in doing the house- 
keeping, he was allowed to ask some men to help him. Basil closed the letter 
threatening to anathematize Gregory and to expel him from the Church if he 
would keep the virgin. 

Especially the last sentences make clear that Basil still considered the pres- 
byter Gregory as a member of the Church. He even believed Gregory when 
he stated he had remained chaste while living with the woman and he was 


28  R.J. Deferrari, Saint Basil: The Letters, Lc, I, London 1926, 347, n. 2; A.C.Way — 
R.J. Deferrari, Saint Basil: Letters, FaCh 13, Washington (DC) 1951, 144, n.1; Y. Courtonne, 
Saint Basile: Lettres, CUF, I, Paris 1957, 140; B. Jackson, Basil. Letters and Select Works, NPNF 
II 8, Grand Rapids (Mr) 1978 (= Buffalo, Ny 1895), 158, n. 2203. Though W.-D. Hauschild, 
Basilius von Caesarea: Briefe, BGrL 32, I, Stuttgart 1990, 198, n. 270, cautions scholars that 
in the letter itself there are no indications to settle upon a date. 
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convinced Gregory’s intentions were sincere. Also in his Moralia?® and in his 
Regulae,®° Basil emphasized that nobody should say or do anything that could 
cause scandal, something syneisaktism apparently did in his eyes. 

In Basil we thus find a witness of the existence of syneisaktism in the Church 
of Cappadocia in the fourth century. However, like in the earliest sources, Basil 
does not use the term ‘brotherhood’ as his brother Gregory did in his De vir- 
ginitate, to describe the cohabitation of the presbyter Gregory and his virgin. 


2 Gregory of Nazianzus 

Gregory of Nazianzus wrote a lot about syneisaktism in comparison to Basil 
of Caesarea and Gregory of Nyssa. The practice is mentioned in at least ten 
Epigrammata*! and in the first Carmina moralia.** These short epigrams and 
poems have been understudied so far so a lot of questions remain unanswered. 
When were these works written? To whom were they addressed? And for what 
purpose? Answers to these questions remain elusive. Yet, Gregory of Nazianzus 
was an acquaintance of Gregory of Nyssa and hence these texts deserve closer 
study than they have received before. 

Frequently, Gregory of Nazianzus warns virgins not to live with men, even if 
these men are helpful and very wise, because there is a good chance they will 
lose their virginity. As Gregory puts it: it is not safe to keep a reed stem close 
to fire.33 He reminds his audience that people are inclined to do evil and one 
should therefore avoid all temptations.** Besides, these virgins already have 
a lawful spouse, Christ. Taking in another man would therefore mean adul- 
tery and dishonouring Christ.> Even if the virgin and the man live chastely, 
they would still remain a stumbling block for their fellow Christians which 
is something one should avoid at all times.3° Moreover, people will speak ill 
of the cohabitation, which will defile the virgin even when nothing bad has 


29 Basil of Caesarea, Moralia 30. 

30 ~—_ Basil of Caesarea, Regula fusius 33; Basil of Caesarea, Regula brevius 64. 

31 Hans Achelis only mentions Epigrammata 10-20 (Achelis, Virgines Subintroductae, 50,1 
n. 2), while also Epigrammata 21-24 deal with syneisaktism as F. E. Zehles, Kommentar zu 
den “Mahnungen an die Jungfrauen” (carmen 1,2,2) Gregors von Nazianz, V. 1-354 (unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation Griechische Philologie, Westfalischen Wilhelms-Universitat), 
Miinster 1987, 8, rightly observed. 

32 Certainly Gregory of Nazianzus, Carmen 1,2,2; Carmen 1,2,3; Carmen 1,2,4; Carmen 1,2,5. 

33 Gregory of Nazianzus, Epigrammata 12. 

34 Gregory of Nazianzus, Carmen 1,2,2. 

35 Gregory of Nazianzus, Carmen 1,2,2; Carmen 1,2,3; Epigrammata 16; 18. 

36 Gregory of Nazianzus, Carmen 1,2,2. 
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happened.’ Even worse, this form of cohabitation blemishes the reputation 
of all virgins including those who live a truly holy life.38 Gregory asks these 
virgins whether shelter and a bit of bread are worth all this trouble.?9 A vir- 
gin should focus wholly on Christ, not on some earthly concerns. A woman 
should choose between a man and Christ because keeping them both is a sign 
of half-heartedness; mixing black and white produces gray, as Gregory says 
poetically.*° The only solution Gregory sees is a clear separation of male and 
female ascetics.! 

Like Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus counted these virgins as members of 
the Church. Similar to Basil as well, Gregory’s greatest fear was the defilement 
of the virgins’ reputation. Also he was convinced that while not all virgins lost 
their virginity while living together with men, they would never lose the impu- 
tation. Fear of slander from outsiders convinced Gregory to urge people to leave 
the practice. In conclusion, it should be noticed that Gregory of Nazianzus too 
never uses the term &deAgory¢ in his writings to refer to syneisaktism. 

In short one can say that, just like his friend Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus 
is an unequivocal witness to the existence of syneisakts in the Church of 
Cappadocia in the fourth century. Moreover, we find in his writings about the 
issue the same arguments against syneisaktism that authors before him raised. 
In comparison to the ideas in Gregory of Nyssa’s De virginitate 23,4 only the 
word &deAgotye¢ is absent in Gregory of Nazianzus, as well as in all the other 
sources we have been reviewing so far. 


3 Pseudo-Basil 
In the middle of the fourth century*” Pseudo-Basil*? wrote the work De vera 
virginitatis integritate. Little is known about this treatise, but modern scholars 


37 Gregory of Nazianzus, Carmen 1,2,4; Epigrammata u; 16; 21. 

38 Gregory of Nazianzus, Epigrammata u1; 21; 22. 

39 Gregory of Nazianzus, Carmen 1,2,4. 

40 Gregory of Nazianzus, Epigrammata 15. Cf. Gregory of Nazianzus, Carmen 1,2,1; Carmen 
1,2,2. 

41 Gregory of Nazianzus, Carmen 1,2,5. 

42 Different attempts have been made to give a more specific date. Thus, F. Cavellera, “Le 
‘De virginitate’ de Basile d’Ancyre’, RHE 6 (1905) 5-14, 1, and Aubineau, Grégoire de Nysse. 
Traité de la virginité, 141, propose a date before 358. J. Reynard, “Médecine et théologie 
selon Basile d’Ancyre’, in: V. Boudon-Millot — B. Pouderon (eds.), Les Péres de l’Eglise face 
ala science médicale de leur temps, ThH 117, Paris 2005, 105-120, 105, suggests a date some- 
where between 352 and 360. 

43 Since Ferdinand Cavallera’s article of 1905 (Cavallera, “Le ‘De virginitate’ de Basile 
dAncyre”), scholars are ever more convinced that the work De vera virginitatis integritate, 
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seem to agree that De vera virginitatis integritate had an important influence 
on Gregory of Nyssa’s De virginitate, also with regard to the passage on the 
syneisakts.44 

In the short passage on syneisaktism in Pseudo-Basil’s treatise, one only 
finds the same, traditional arguments once more. Also for Pseudo-Basil, it is 
absurd that women who aim for a virginal life want to live the life of married 
people; taking in all the concerns which go with it and thus becoming slaves 
of carnal concerns. He does not understand why virgins should need another 
protector in addition to their real Protector, their real Husband. As Cyprian 
did a century earlier, Pseudo-Basil quotes 7 Corinthians 8,10-13 as a warning 
against causing scandals.*° However, like the previous discussed authors, also 
Pseudo-Basil does not put these virgins outside the Church; neither does he 


previously attributed to Basil of Caesarea, was in fact written by Basil of Ancyra in the 
middle of the fourth century. See for example P.-T. Camelot, “Les traités ‘De virginitate’ 
au IV® siécle’, EtCarm 31 (1952) 273-292, 274; J. Leroy, “La tradition manuscrite du ‘de vir- 
ginitate’ de Basile d’Ancyre’, OCP 38 (1972) 195-208, 196; T. H. C. van Eijk, “Marriage and 
Virginity, Death and Immortality’, in: J. Fontaine - Ch. Kannengiesser (eds.), Epektasis. 
Mélanges patristiques offerts au cardinal Jean Daniélou, Paris 1972, 209-235, 224; 
C. Coudreau — P. Miquel, Basile d’Ancyre. De la véritable intégrité dans la virginité, Ligugé 
1981, I-I; J. N. Steenson, Basil of Ancyra and the Course of Nicene Orthodoxy. Faculty of 
Theology, University of Oxford, Oxford 1983, 209; P. Brown, The Body and Society. Men, 
Women and Sexual Renunciation in Early Christianity, LHR N. S.13, New York (Ny) 1988, 
267; S. Elm, “‘Schon auf Erden Engel’. Einige Bemerkungen zu den Anfangen asketischer 
Gemeinschaften in Kleinasien’, Historia 45 (1996) 483-500, 494-495; Reynard, “Médecine 
et théologie’, 105. A. Vaillant, De virginitate de Saint Basile. Texte vieux-slave et traduc- 
tion francaise, Paris 1943, i-iii, on the other hand does not agree and sees the traditional 
view which says that Basil of Caesarea is the author, as genuine. In accordance with 
the work of A. Burgsmiiller, Die Askeseschrift des Pseudo-Basilius. Untersuchungen zum 
Brief “Uber die wahre Reinheit in der Jungfréulichkeit’, Studien und Texte zu Antike und 
Christentum 28, Titbingen 2005, 16-45, I have chosen, however, to use the name Pseudo- 
Basil for Burgsmiiller convincingly takes the edge off the arguments of Cavallera and his 
followers. 

44 Aubineau, Grégoire de Nysse. Traité de la virginité, 137-142; Leroy, “La tradition manus- 
crite du ‘de virginitate’”, 196; Coudreau — Miquel, Basile dAncyre, X-X1I; Burgsmiiller, Die 
Askeseschrift des Pseudo-Basilius, 219-234. 

45  Peudo-Basil, De vera virginitatis integritate 43. According to Coudreau — Miquel, Basile 
dAncyre, XVIII, also chapters 57 and 64 deal with syneisaktism. However, by reading these 
passages one has to disagree with them. Chapter 57 only speaks about the three different 
kinds of eunuch (by nature, by education, and by free will). In chapter 64, Pseudo-Basil 
talks about chaste and unchaste relationships between eunuchs and virgins. Here one has 
to note that Pseudo-Basil only speaks of temporary encounters, not of durable relation- 
ships, an important feature of syneisaktism. 
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call this sort of relationship ‘brotherhood’. Without questioning the influence 
of Pseudo-Basil’s treatise on Gregory of Nyssa’s De virginitate as such, it must 
be said that Pseudo-Basil had no particular influence on Gregory's passage on 
syneisaktism. One can hardly find more similarities between this particular 
fragment and the text of Gregory of Nyssa than between Gregory’s treatise and 
the other discourses discussed above. 

Besides this, it is important to note that Pseudo-Basil was not writing in 
opposition to the Messalians. So at first glance De vera virginitatis integritate 
introduces no new elements to our research on Gregory of Nyssa and the 
Messalians. But when examining more thoroughly Pseudo-Basil’s addressee, 
Letoius, one encounters an interesting idea. Although the episcopal see of 
Letoius is not mentioned in the main text, the heading reads: “to Letoius, 
bishop of Melitene’.*6 If this is true it means that the addressee of Pseudo- 
Basil was a bishop praised for his strong anti-Messalian enactments*’ and an 
acquaintance of Gregory of Nyssa!*® There is a good chance, however, that this 
part of the heading was added later since this Letoius of Melitene only became 
bishop around 381,49 two decennia after De vera virginitatis integritate was 
written. One could ask if someone added “bishop of Melitene” after Letoius 
had become bishop, thus adding his new title to the ancient heading,>° but 
no firm arguments sustain such a hypothesis. Pseudo-Basil was writing to a 
Letoius who remains otherwise unknown to us. 

As the other texts discussed above, Pseudo-Basil’s De vera virginitatis 
integritate tells us something about syneisaktism. The alleged “geistiger 
Vater”>! of Gregory of Nyssa, however, employed other terms than his student. 
Furthermore, it is important to note that Gregory could not have learned any- 
thing from Pseudo-Basil about the Messalians since he was not writing about 
this movement. 


46 “TIPOX AHTOION ENTZKOTON MEAITHNE>”. 

47 Burgsmiiller, Die Askeseschrift des Pseudo-Basilius, 52-61; Daniélou, “Grégoire de Nysse et 
le Messalianisme”, 128. 

48 — Gregory of Nyssa addressed his Epistula canonica to this Letoius of Melitene. 

49 Burgsmiiller, Die Askeseschrift des Pseudo-Basilius, 45. F. Cavallera disagrees, however, 
saying that the heading is genuine, but another—unknown—Letoius of Melitene is 
meant than the one who became bishop in 381. See Cavellera, “Le ‘De virginitate’ de Basile 
d‘Ancyre’, 14; Steenson, Basil of Ancyra and the Course of Nicene Orthodoxy, 56, n. 51. 

50 This hypothesis can be found in Vaillant, De virginitate de Saint Basile, i-ii. 

51 ~~ Burgsmiiller, Die Askeseschrift des Pseudo-Basilius, 260. 
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4 Epiphanius of Salamis 
Epiphanius of Salamis wrote, in the final part of his Panarion, the first exten- 
sive treatise extant about the Messalians.*? It is especially interesting for our 
research that Epiphanius started to write this work only a few years after 
Gregory of Nyssa’s De virginitate appeared.®? Yet, while reading Epiphanius’ 
passage on the Messalians it is hard to find even the slightest reference to the 
practice of syneisaktism. It is true that, according to Epiphanius, Messalian 
men and women slept together—during summertime even in public54—but 
different from general practices of syneisaktism, these Messalians did not 
bind themselves to one partner and it is hard to speak of an endurable rela- 
tion between two partners of different sexes. Moreover, Epiphanius says that 
only a few Messalians were chaste and abstained from women.® This would 
be unthinkable if he was talking of a widespread syneisaktism in the sect for in 
syneisaktism all are meant to be chaste. Epiphanius condemns the licentious- 
ness of the Messalians, but it is unlikely he had syneisaktism in mind.°® 

This is confirmed by the fact that Epiphanius did know syneisaktism: in his 
account of at least three other sects he uses the word ovvetoaxtot in the mean- 
ing of continent women who entered the houses of continent men while both 
claimed to remain chaste.5” 

It is interesting to note that in Epiphanius’ passage on the Messalians, 
the term d&deAgortyg is never used. Styling it as a typical Messalian term for 


52  Epiphanius of Salamis, Panarion 80. Although Epiphanius uses the name Massalians 
there is no doubt he is referring to Messalians. 

53  Daniélou, “Grégoire de Nysse et le Messalianisme’, 119; Dorries, “Die Messalianer im 
Zeugnis ihrer Bestreiter’, 216; Staats, “Basilius als lebende Ménchsregel’, 232; Stewart, 
‘Working the Earth of the Heart’, 18; Fitschen, Messalianismus und Antimessalianismus, 21; 
F. Williams, The Panarion of Epiphanius of Salamis. Book I (Sects 1-46), NHMS 63, Leiden — 
Boston (MA) 22009, xx. 

54  Epiphanius of Salamis, Panarion 80, 3. 

55  Epiphanius of Salamis, Panarion 80, 8. 

56 Contrary to the thinking of Fitschen, Messalianismus und Antimessalianismus, 23; Staats, 
“Basilius als lebende Ménchsregel’, 232-233. 

57  Epiphanius of Salamis, Panarion 63,2 (against a first type of Origenists); 67,8 (against 
Hieracites); 78,11 (against Antidicomarians). According to Achelis, Virgines Subintroductae, 
20 and 69, n.1, also Panarion 47, 3 (against Encratites) can be brought into connection 
with syneisaktism, but though Epiphanius speaks there of the licentious relationships 
between men and women, it is hard to see a form of syneisaktism in it. Gregory of Nyssa 
did not use the term syneisakts himself, though it is highly probable he knew the name 
that was already common since the middle of the third century and is used by his brother 
Basil of Caesarea (Epistula 55) and by his good acquaintance Gregory of Nazianzus 
(Carmen 1,2,2; Epigrammata 14; 15; 17). 
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syneisaktism is therefore hard to prove. Gregory of Nyssa’s use of the term, 
therefore, seems to have nothing to do with Messalianism. 

One must acknowledge, however, that if there are arguments against syn- 
eisaktism in this part of the Panarion they do not differ from the arguments 
against the practice we have found in other texts. One can find the same objec- 
tions in the Panarion’s passage on Messalianism as Gregory of Nyssa makes 
against syneisaktism. Epiphanius says as well that the Messalian way of liv- 
ing is suspicious although he confesses he has no way of knowing any actual 
vice or sexual misconduct. However, for him the sleeping together of male and 
female Messalians is already a proof in itself.5® 

It is therefore understandable that one confuses the practices described in 
Epiphanius’ refutation against Messalianism with syneisaktism. A closer look 
on the passage and its context, however, shows convincingly that Epiphanius 
does not speak of the practice within the Messalian movement. 


Il Conclusion: The Syneisakts in Gregory of Nyssa’s Treatise 


We may conclude that syneisaktism already existed long before Gregory 
of Nyssa wrote his treatise on virginity. It is attested in both the Western 
and Eastern part of the Roman Empire and in all layers of Christian society. 
Syneisaktism was thus by no means an ‘invention’ of Messalianism. 

Writings of Basil of Caesarea and Gregory of Nazianzus have shown that this 
ascetical practice occurred in Gregory of Nyssa’s own era and environment. 
Furthermore, both authors do not say anything about syneisaktism within 
Messalianism. They saw adherents of the practice as ordinary members of the 
Church. As in the remainder of the Roman Empire, syneisaktism was practised 
in Cappadocia by other people besides the Messalians. 

Gregory of Nyssa was, however, not only influenced by his close relations. 
While writing his De virginitate he may have found a great source of inspiration 
in Pseudo-Basil’s De vera virginitatis integritate. But also Pseudo-Basil did not 
see syneisaktism as something typically Messalian. He just treats the practice 
as one of the improper forms of asceticism. 

But, we had to look at Epiphanius of Salamis in order to be sure that Gregory 
of Nyssa was not speaking about Messalianism. This author tells us all about 
Messalian licentiousness, but nothing about syneisaktism. In Epiphanius’ era 
as well as in Gregory of Nyssa’s era it looks as if this ascetical practice was not 
a part of the Messalian way of life. 


58  Epiphanius of Salamis, Panarion 80,3. 
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Although the Fathers of the Church condemned syneisaktism many times, 
they did not see the adherents of the practice as outside the Church—at least 
as long as they did not ignore the warnings and eventually left the practice. 
Therefore Gregory of Nyssa was not the only one who thought the practice was 
too suspicious to be pious and his arguments are therefore not typically anti- 
Messalian. Though Gregory’s term &deA@oty¢ is peculiar in this context, this is 
not a reference to Messalianism; one can not find any clues that this term was 
specific for this movement in Gregory’s era.59 

To the question I asked in the beginning, namely if there are Messalian syn- 
eisakts mentioned in Gregory of Nyssa’s De virginitate 23,4, one has to answer 
in the negative. Gregory reproaches in this passage only a general misuse in 
asceticism. It is not excluded, however, that Gregory also had Messalians in 
mind when he wrote his treatise on virginity, although Epiphanius of Salamis 
does not say syneisaktism was practised by the Messalians. One should there- 
fore refrain from using Gregory of Nyssa’s De virginitate 23,4 as an early source 
text for the study of Messalianism. 


59 One should note the remark of Pierre Maraval: “Le terme d&deAgdty¢ devient a cette 
époque, dans les milieux monastiques d’Asie Mineure, un des termes techniques qui 
désignent les communautés de moines: cf. Basile, M. Asc. GR XXVII (PG 31,988 A), XLIX 
(1037 C); Grégoire de Naz., Epist. CCXXXVIIL, titre (PG 37,380 C); Macaire, Epist. Magna 
(ed. Jaeger, p. 234, 4; 256, 6, etc.); Ps.-Macaire, Hom. XXXI, 6 (ed. Dorries, 251, 90); De Inst. 
Chr. (GN 8/1,67,6). Méme évolution du mot en latin: Jéréme, Epist. XCIX (CSEL 55, p. 213, 3), 
CXXXIV, 2 (CSEL 56,262,13) désigne par ‘fraternitas’ la communauté des ascétes”. (Grégoire 
de Nysse. Vie de Sainte Macrine, SC 178, Paris 1971, 194, n. 1). 


Eunome, juif et paien a la fois, a la religion 
trompeuse 


Francoise Vinel 


Dans le Contre Eunome III (CE III), Grégoire de Nysse est loin d’en avoir 
fini avec la controverse proprement dogmatique qui l’oppose a Eunome. 
Cependant, la situation politico-religieuse a évolué depuis 380/381 et le concile 
de Constantinople ; sila rédaction du CE III peut se situer en 383, au débat dog- 
matique s’ajoute une urgence pastorale. Eunome et ses partisans continuent 
d’avoir du succés, ainsi que le rappelle l’historien Sozomene dans un des cha- 
pitres consacrés au régne de Théodose. II ne précise pas les circonstances de 
lexil d’Eunome, sans doute la conséquence du concile convoqué en 383, mais 
il insiste sur la notoriété dont jouit Eunome: 


....Llempereur, lui, condamna Eunome a |’exil. Il vivait encore a 
Constantinople, tenait des assemblées de culte a part dans les faubourgs 
ou des maisons, donnait en conférences les ouvrages qu’il avait composés 
et en persuadait beaucoup d’avoir méme opinion que lui, en sorte qu’en 
peu de temps les fidéles de la secte étaient devenus trés nombreux. 


Soucieux de la paix et de l’'unité de l’Eglise alors que le premier concile de 
Constantinople n’a mis fin ni aux hérésies ni au schisme de l’Eglise d’Antioche, 
l’empereur Théodose a convoqué au printemps 383 une réunion des différents 
« partis »?. Dans son récit, Socrate de Constantinople met d’abord l’accent sur 
les troubles et sur la sagesse qu'il préte a Théodose : 


Il y avait des troubles dans les autres villes lorsque les arianisants étaient 
chassés de leurs lieux de priére. A ce propos, il me vient a l’esprit d’admi- 
rer la décision de l’empereur. I] ne permettait pas, en effet, autant qu'il 
était en son pouvoir, qu’on remplisse les villes de troubles, mais peu de 
temps apres, il fit en sorte que soit convoqué de nouveau un concile de 
tous les partis, car il pensait que, suite 4 la discussion que les évéques 


1 Sozoméne, Histoire ecclésiastique VII 17, traduction de A.-J. Festugiére — B. Grillet, sc 516,151. 

2  P. Maraval note que Socrate utilise indifféremment les termes de « parti » (alpectc) et « reli- 
gion » (Gpyjoxetax), pour désigner les différents groupes religieux (dans Socrate, Histoire ecclé- 
siastique, SC 505, V 10 174,2). 
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auraient entre eux, une seule opinion, unanime, Yemporterait chez tous. 
(...) Peu de temps aprés cela, les évéques de chaque religion arriverent de 
partout, sous le méme consulat, au mois de juin. Lempereur, ayant donc 
mandé l’évéque Nectaire, se demandait avec lui quel moyen adopter pour 
quil n’y ait pas de discorde dans le christianisme, mais que |’Eglise soit 
unie. 


Suitun récit détaillé des difficultés liées aux exigences de chaque parti (Eunome 
lui-méme et des Eunomiens sont présents, note l’historien), ce qui conduit 
Théodose a demander « que chaque religion fasse connaitre par écrit la défi- 
nition de foi qui était la sienne » (V, X, 22). Tout a l’éloge de l’empereur, Socrate 
le montre en priére, demandant l'aide de Dieu « pour choisir la vérité » lorsque 
lui sont remises les confessions de foi. La foi nicéenne est célébrée et si Socrate 
fait une exception pour les Novatiens, son jugement sur les autres groupes est 
sans appel: « Quant aux chefs des autres religions, a la suite des divergences 
qu’ils avaient entre eux, ils se discréditérent auprés de leurs propres peuples ; 
réduits a l'impuissance et pleins de chagrin, ils se retiraient » (V, X, 29). 

Qu’on lise le récit de Sozoméne ou celui de Socrate, la « confusion » est 
grande et Eunome et ses partisans ne représentent qu’un des groupes. En cette 
méme année 383, Grégoire de Nysse écrit d’ailleurs un bref traité « sur le Fils 
et l’Esprit »3, qui fait aussi état du trouble qui s'est emparé des Eglises, des 
simples fidéles. Aprés avoir rappelé la lecture du jour, le passage d’Actes 17 ou, 
sur l'Aréopage, Paul « est aux prises avec stoiciens et épicuriens », il continue 
ainsi : « Pourquoi donc rappelai-je la lecture ? Parce que, aujourd’hui encore, il 
y a des gens a la mode de ces Athéniens, qui ‘ne se réjouissent de rien d’autre 
que de dire ou d’entendre du neuf’ (Ac 17, 21); alors qu’ils ont quitté hier ou 
avant-hier les taches manuelles, théoriciens improvisés de doctrines théolo- 
giques ..., ils vous font solennellement de la philosophie sur des points insaisis- 
sables ... Tous les lieux de la ville sont remplis de gens de cette sorte, les ruelles, 
les places, les rues, les quartiers, les vendeurs de vétements . .. Si tu demandes 
de la monnaie, il te fait de la philosophie sur engendré et inengendré... »*. 

Mais les divisions intra-ecclésiales ne sont pas les seules a semer le trouble. 
Et pour compléter un tableau qui nous aidera a mieux saisir comment la 
controverse doctrinale se double désormais d’une attaque contre Eunome sur 


3 Sur le Fils et Esprit et sur Abraham (GNO X 2,117-144). Une traduction francaise de ce traité, 
précédée d'une introduction, a été publiée par M. Cassin dans la revue Conférences 29 (2009) 
581-611. 

4 GNO X/2 121; trad. de M. Cassin, 591. 
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le plan proprement religieux et cultuel, j’'ajouterai les données mises en évi- 
dence par deux études. M. Harl®, dans un article déja ancien sur la condamna- 
tion des festivités profanes chez les écrivains chrétiens du IV° siécle, montrait 
la convergence de plusieurs témoignages : les Cappadociens comme saint Jean 
Chrysostome insistent pour que les chrétiens ne cédent a J'attrait ni des fétes 
juives ni des fétes paiennes; au-dela des développements rhétoriques décri- 
vant les travers de ces fétes, le mot d’ordre, pour ainsi dire, est net : « ni judaiser, 
ni helléniser »®. Eunome |’hérétique tombe évidemment dans les deux travers! 
Et lorsque J. Leemans analyse les panégyriques des trois Cappadociens et y 
repére la place encore prise par le culte de Mars a Césarée a la fin du 4°" siécle, 
c'est pour souligner leur perception du flou des frontiéres entre christianisme 
et paganisme et conclure : « Christian bishops of the final decades of the fourth 
century knew very well that paganism was still very much alive and a viable 
alternative to which many christians were still being attracted. They knew that 
the borders between both religious systems were much more blurred than they 
chose to reflect in their discourse »’. 


La discussion sur le sens des affirmations d’Eunome, la recherche d’une juste 
définition de |’ « inengendré », telles qu’elles se développent dans les traités 
Contre Eunome de Basile puis de Grégoire de Nysse débordent donc dans la 
vie des communautés chrétiennes. Aussi ai-je pensé pouvoir aborder quelques 
passages du CE III pour suggérer que, dans cette derniére partie, Grégoire 
manifeste des préoccupations peut-étre plus pastorales, conviant son auditoire 
a réfléchir a ce quest le christianisme comme religion, comme culte. Le coeur 
de son argument pourrait s’énoncer ainsi: si la doctrine d’Eunome est si erro- 
née, il ne peut s'agir que d'une religion trompeuse et ses fidéles doivent étre 
détrompés. Une double question se forme alors comme en miroir: quelle est 
la religion d’Eunome ? II ne saurait étre chrétien... il est plut6t juif, mais aussi 
paien ; et l'autre versant de la question serait : qu’est-ce que le christianisme 
authentique, la religion de Grégoire de Nysse lui-méme ? Un indice de cette 
préoccupation chez Grégoire nous est donné par la liste des composants du 


5 M.Harl, « La dénonciation des festivités profanes dans le discours épiscopal et monastique, 
en Orient chrétien, a la fin du IVe siécle », in: La féte, pratique et discours. D’'Alexandrie hel- 
lénistique a la Mission de Besancon, Paris 1981, 123-147 (Ead., Le déchiffrement du sens. Etudes 
sur Vvherméneutique chrétienne d’Origéne a Grégoire de Nysse, Etudes augustininnes — série 
Antiquité 135, Paris 1993, 433-453). 

6 Cf. les références a plusieurs discours de Grégoire de Nazianze dans M. Hal, art. cité. 

7 J. Leemans, « The Cult of Mars in Late Antique Caesarea according to the Panegyrics of the 
Cappadocians », StPatr 39 (2007) 71-77, phrase citée 76. 
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christianisme, si l’on peut dire, donnée au chapitre IX du CE III, et prolongée 
par sa réflexion dans les traités sans doute postérieurs que sont le De profes- 
sione christiana et le De perfectione christiana®. 

Je ferai trois séries de remarques : 


¢  lassimilation d’Eunome aux Juifs et aux paiens est suggérée, de maniére 
polémique, évidemment, par une série d’allusions et citations bibliques, 
et plus précisément par la mention de personnages, une fagon, pour- 
rait-on dire, de constituer la généalogie d’Eunome. 

e la préoccupation pastorale de Grégoire se traduit par le passage, dans le 
CE Ill, du discours dogmatique a une approche plus proprement reli- 
gieuse. 

* et, dés lors, Grégoire de Nysse souligne que de l’orthodoxie de la confes- 
sion de foi dépend l'authenticité du christianisme, et donc son identité 
méme. 


I Eunome, juif idolatre et paien athée 


Ces accusations ne sont pas nouvelles et il suffirait de relire le début du CE I 
pour mesurer la virulence polémique de Grégoire de Nysse®. Plus largement, 
c'est chez les trois Cappadociens qu’on pourrait trouver cette double assimi- 
lation d’Eunome aux juifs et aux paiens. Ch. Shepardson a ainsi étudié les 
liens entre polémique anti-juive et lutte contre Eunome: dans la rhétorique 
déployée a cet effet, la critique du judaisme, particuliérement a travers la 
figure des adversaires de Jésus dans les récits évangéliques, parait limitée, au 
contraire des accusations lancées contre Eunome, « pire que les Juifs »!°. C’est 


8 Ony reviendra 4 la fin de l'article, mais sans entrer dans la complexe question de la data- 
tion de ces deux traités (GNO VIII 1; trad. francaise dans Grégoire de Nysse, Ecrits spiri- 
tuels, CPF 40, Paris 1990). 

9 Contre Eunome|, traduction frangaise de R. Winling, sc 521 et524, Paris 2010. Mentionnons, 
pour l’exemple, l’accusation d’étre influencé par le judaisme lorsque Grégoire dénonce 
« ses peres en hérésie, je veux dire les scribes et les pharisiens » (CE I 107) ; ou parle de son 
« plaidoyer en faveur de la doctrine juive » (CE 1177), concluant son développement par 
une invitation pressante : « Quiils quittent donc l’Eglise pour retourner aux synagogues 
des juifs » (CE 1179). En écho, Eunome est, dans le CE III 9,36) le « défenseur de la compré- 
hension judaique », celui qui « importe dans l’Eglise les doctrines de la synagogue ». Du 
cété de l'influence grecque, Eunome est principalement présenté, dans le CE I, comme 
« technologue » et héritier des sophistes. 

10 Ch. Shepardson, « Defining the Boundaries of Orthodoxy. Eunomius in the Anti-Jewish 
Polemic of his Cappadocian Opponents », ChH 76 (2007) 699-723, spécialement 714-721, 
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sur le recours aux personnages bibliques que porte notre lecture ; or préci- 
sément, dans son analyse du CE, B. Pottier note un changement d’approche, 
de méthode, du livre II au livre III et caractérise le livre III comme faisant 
davantage place aux sources bibliques, sur lesquelles il s'appuie pour définir 
plusieurs grands ensembles a l'intérieur du CE III". Mais a cété des versets 
jouant un réle central, et principalement Actes 2,36, on trouve toute une série 
d’allusions bibliques chargées de situer Eunome du cété des Juifs idolatres et 
des paiens perdus par leurs erreurs. La tonalité polémique reprend alors de 
la vigueur pour mettre en évidence le danger représenté par Eunome comme 
chef de communauté — et il serait intéressant de tenter de cerner dans les trois 
volumes du CE, au-dela d’une intention polémique globale, une évolution des 
objectifs polémiques de Grégoire de Nysse. Dans une lettre a son frére Pierre de 
Sébastée, Grégoire s'est expliqué sur la colére qui l’a emporté lors de la rédac- 
tion du premier livre contre Eunome : il réagissait contre l’animosité d’Eunome 
a l’égard de Basile, alors méme que ce dernier venait de mourir: « ce nest pas 
pour nous-mémes, mais pour des propos qui ont été tenus contre notre pére 
que nous nous sommes mis en colére. Dans de tels cas, c’est peut-étre la modé- 
ration qui est plus inexcusable que la colére »!”. Dans sa réponse, Pierre déclare 
pleinement légitime attitude de Grégoire et l’encourage a continuer 4 lutter 
contre la doctrine d’Eunome : 


... Alors que la premiére partie du traité (d’Eunome) est détruite, si la 
fin est laissée sans examen, beaucoup pourraient croire qu'elle posséde 
encore quelque force de vérité. Quant a ’humeur qui apparait dans ton 
traité, elle procure aux sens de l’4me le plaisir du sel. De méme que, selon 
Job, « du pain sans sel ne sera pas consommé » (Job 6,6), de méme le 
traité serait sans intérét ni force démonstrative s'il n’était pas relevé par 
les plus piquantes des paroles de Dieu’. 


Le point de vue de Pierre de Sébastée parait limiter la portée de la polémique 
au plaisir qu’elle procure mais en méme temps celle-ci reléve de la nécessité, 


une partie de l'article que Ch. Shepardson conclut en ces termes : « Not accompanied by 
the same sharp anti-Jewish polemic of Ephrem and Athanasius, the Cappadocian argu- 
ments do not aim to prove their opponents are Jews, but use Judaism to criticize that they 
are worse than Jews » [italiques dans le texte]. 

11 __B. Pottier, Dieu et le Christ selon Grégoire de Nysse, Bruxelles 1994, 23-60 sur l’organisation 
du CE. 

12 Grégoire de Nysse, Lettre 29,6 (Sc 363, trad. P. Maraval, 313). 

13 Lettre de Pierre de Sébastée a Grégoire de Nysse, Ep 30, 4-5 ; SC 363, trad. P. Maraval. C’est 
la seule lettre de Pierre qui nous soit conservée, et elle est intégrée ala correspondance de 
Grégoire de Nysse. 
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au service de la recherche de la vérité ; elle est évidemment de cet ordre pour 
Grégoire. 

Parmi les allusions bibliques, on privilégiera ici celles renvoyant a des 
personnages. 

Il s‘agit d’abord, au chapitre 2, de Caiphe le Grand Prétre, avec une allusion 
a Jn u, 51 (CE Ill 2, 86): « Etant grand prétre cette année-la, il prophétisa que 
Jésus allait mourir pour la nation ». Comme Caiphe, suggére Grégoire, Eunome 
ne sait pas ce qu'il dit, lui qui est juif et soutient sans s’en rendre compte la 
foi de ses adversaires. Grégoire a commencé a argumenter dans ce sens en 
rapprochant deux phrases d’Eunome, selon lesquelles appartient respective- 
ment au Pere puis au Fils |’ « essence (qui lui est) la plus propre et premiére »!* 
(CE III 2,82-85) — Eunome se rend-il compte qu'il confesse ainsi la commu- 
nauté de nature du Pére et du Fils ? Et Grégoire de commenter : 


La vérité semble se manifester aussi par l’intermédiaire de ceux qui la 
combattent, car la mensonge n’a aucunement la capacité de l’emporter 
sur la vérité, pas méme dans les paroles de ses ennemis. C’est pourquoi, 
par la bouche des adversaires, et sans qu’ils sachent ce qu’ils disent, la 
parole de la piété est proclamée, de la méme facon que la passion salu- 
taire du Seigneur pour nous a été annoncée d’avance par Caiphe — mais il 
ne savait pas ce qu'il disait". 


Mais Eunome peut aussi étre comparé a un personnage moins connu, Jéchonias 
(CE Ill 8,19-20)!6. Grégoire évoque la « lamentation » et le deuil de Jérémie en 
écho au début du livre des Lamentations, mais le nom méme de Jéchonias, fils 


14‘ Lexpression obcia xupiwtdty est difficile a traduire — R. Winling traduit « ousie la plus 
authentique », en CE 1151; B. Pottier traduit « essence supréme » pour ce méme passage, 
qui est une citation d’Eunome, puis « essence la plus propre » (Dieu et le Christ .. ., Annexe 
3, « Traduction de l’Apologie perdue d’Eunome », 463-498). Stuart Hall propose: « most 
authentic [essential being] » (CE III 2,84). Les passages du CE II traduits dans ces pages 
ont bénéficié de la traduction anglaise de St. Hall. 

15 CE II 2,86 (GNo II 81,8-14). 

16 Type de lidolatre, Jéchonias l’est aussi dans une des lettres de Basile 4 Amphiloque 
d'Iconium (Lettre 236) : les discussions sur la divinité du Fils sont le premier motif de la 
lettre et en se référant a Jérémie 22, 28-30, Basile suggére que Jéchonias a été chassé de 
la lignée davidique ; la comparaison avec Eunome reste cependant implicite. Grégoire le 
présente aussi comme l’exemple du pécheur corrompu au chapitre XVIII du traité Sur la 
création de Vvhomme: « La souillure du péché a effacé la beauté naturelle chez tel ou tel 
des hommes connus pour leurs vices, Jéechonias par exemple ». La mention de Jéchonias 
nest donc pas isolée, le personnage, si l’on peut dire, fait partie des figures du mal, dans 
un contexte ot la polémique n’est jamais loin. 
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du roi Joakim, n’est mentionné qu’en Jérémie 24,1. Le nom constitue a lui seul 
Vallusion biblique, Eunome se trouvant aussitét désigné comme |’ « imitateur 
de Jéchonias ». Un peu plus loin dans le texte, Eunome est assimilé a divers 
hérétiques, Sabelliens et Montanistes, qui « judaisent »!’, mais l’important, 
avec l’exemple de Jéchonias, est de le désigner comme un mauvais juif : 


Jérémie au zéle jaloux se lamenta sur le peuple des israélites lorsqu’avec 
Jéchonias, maitre d'idolatrie, ils se décidérent pour le mal et que pour 
avoir outragé leur religion, ils furent condamnés 4 la captivité en Assyrie, 
chassés du lieu saint et éloignés de l’héritage de leurs péres. 


Ainsi, Caiphe trahit la foi dont il devrait étre le garant et Jéchonias entraine 
toute une partie du peuple dans l’idolatrie, il commet donc la pire impiété 
pour un juif. 

Du cété du paganisme, Eunome a aussi ses maitres, et la référence a la scéne 
entre Paul et les philosophes grecs est utilisée par Grégoire, comme dans le dis- 
cours Sur la divinité du Fils et de (Esprit et sur Abraham'®. M. Cassin a souligné 
la proximité chronologique de ce discours, sans doute prononcé au début du 
concile de 383, et du CE III, mais la référence a Actes 17 y est traitée différem- 
ment, de maniére plus argumentée dans le discours, plus allusive dans le CE III, 
ou Grégoire se contente de suggérer une double analogie : de méme que Basile 
est |’ «imitateur de Paul», Eunome lest des philosophes paiens auxquels 
s’adresse l’'Apotre a Athénes : 


Vaines accusations! Basile est calomnié sous prétexte qu’il déshonore le 
Fils, lui qui Lui rend honneur comme il rend honneur au Pére, et c’est 
Eunome qui combat pour l’honneur de |’Unique Engendré, lui qui le 
sépare de la nature bonne du Pere! On fit un procés semblable a Paul chez 
les Athéniens lorsque, accusé par eux d’annoncer des divinités étran- 
geres, il réfutait l’erreur de ces idolatres excités concernant les divinités et 
il les conduisait vers la vérité en annongant la résurrection en Jésus. Ces 
arguments, aujourd’hui encore, les nouveaux Stoiciens et Epicuriens les 
présentent a l’imitateur de Paul, eux qui ‘ne se réjouissent de rien d’autre, 


17 ~—«CEII 8,23 (GNo II 247,4). 

18 Cf. infra, note 3. Outre la traduction, voir le commentaire de M. Cassin dans son arti- 
cle « De Deitate Filii et Spiritus Sancti et in Abraham », in: V. H. Drecoll — M. Berghaus 
(eds.), Gregory of Nyssa, The Minor Treatises on Trinitarian Theology and Apollinarism. 
Proceedings of the mth International Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa (Tiibingen, 17-20 
September 2008), SVigChr 106, Leiden, 20u, 277-31. 
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comme le dit le récit au sujet des Athéniens, que de dire ou d’entendre du 
neuf’ (Ac 17,21)'%. 


Et au chapitre 6 encore, Eunome est associé aux Epicuriens : lorsqu’ils affir- 
ment qu'il y eut un temps ow I] rétait pas, dit Grégoire, « que ces experts en 
sagesse s'apercoivent quiils apparaissent comme les alliés des doctrines épi- 
curiennes, qui se parent du christianisme alors qu’ils vénérent l’athéisme » 
(CE Il 653-54). 

Mais l’identification d’Eunome et ses partisans aux épicuriens athées est 
plus développée dans le discours Sur la divinité du Fils et de U'Esprit, qui fait 
davantage place a Actes 17 : athée, Eunome lest parce que nier la divinité du Fils, 
c'est rejeter le Pere méme (“qui me rejette rejette celui qui m’a envoyé »)?° ; et 
Grégoire prend soin de marquer la logique de sa critique : « Donc il est démon- 
tré, par ce quia été dit, que celui qui rejette le Fils rejette avec lui aussi le Pere. 
La ot l’on ne glorifie pas le Fils et on ne croit pas que le Pére est, la divinité est 
absolument rejetée. Et rejeter la divinité n'est le propre de personne d’autre 
que d’Epicure »?!, Puis, la partie du discours qui rappelle a l’auditoire la pro- 
messe faite 4 Abraham (cf. He 6,13) et le récit de Genése 22 permet a Grégoire 
de confirmer l’athéisme d’Eunome, mais en faisant appel a l’émotion plus qu’a 
la logique, comme le note M. Cassin : « comment mieux rappeler a l'auditoire, 
par les sentiments et non plus seulement par le raisonnement, combien est 
profonde l’horreur qu'il y a a séparer un fils de son pére, le Fils du Pére ? »?. 

Mauvais Juif, Eunome est donc aussi mauvais paien, puisque son modele, 
Epicure, est de ceux dont les chrétiens ne peuvent que récuser la pensée. 

Je m'en tiendrai a ces trois exemples fondés sur des allusions bibliques, qui 
mettent sur le méme plan l’'accusation d’helléniser et celle de judaiser. Eanome 
choisit dans les deux cas ce qu’il y a de pire mais, en magicien séducteur comme 
Circé et son breuvage, ou en orateur 4 la manieére d’un mauvais Isocrate ou d’un 
Démostheéne des campagnes?’, il est devenu un chef de file influent. 


19 CE III 2,163. 

20 ~~ Lc10,16.M. Cassin, « De Deitate Filii et Spiritus Sancti », 291 rappelle que seul Basile recourt 
aussi a ce verset dans son Contre Eunome, I, 26. 

21 ~~ Traduction de M. Cassin, 595. 

22  M. Cassin, « De Deitate Filii et Spiritus Sancti » 300. 

23 Comparaison avec Circé : CE III 2,78-79 ; avec Isocrate : CE III 5,23-24; avec Démosthéne : 
CE Ill 10,50. 
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Le Discours 38 de Grégoire de Nazianze est une homélie pour la féte de 
lEpiphanie, peut-étre A situer en 380/381 A Constantinople2+. Comment 
féter dignement la venue de Dieu parmi les hommes, demande Grégoire, 
sans reproduire les rites festifs des paiens ni rester dans l’indicible d’un Dieu 
inconnaissable ? 

Lisons d’abord un court extrait du Discours 38 de Grégoire de Nazianze, 
parce qu’on y trouve exprimé le double danger représenté par Eunome, juif et 
grec a la fois, comme on vient de le voir. Ainsi est-il voué, nous dit Grégoire de 
Nazianze, a une « indigence de divinité », lui qui refuse la divinité du Fils et qui 
se donne aux idoles : 


... Lorsque je dis Dieu, j’entends le Pere, le Fils et le Saint-Esprit ; la divi- 
nité ne se répand pas au-dela d’eux, pour que nous n’introduisions pas 
un peuple de dieux; mais elle n’est pas limitée en deca d’eux, pour que 
nous ne soyons pas condamnés a une indigence de divinité, parce que la 
monarchie ne nous assimile pas aux juifs, nila surabondance aux Grecs”». 


Dans le CE III, la discussion dogmatique sur l’inengendré, sur le concept d’in- 
fini, sur l’interprétation du verset d’Ac 2,36, nourrissent la discussion mais 
Grégoire de Nysse en tire les conséquences pour l’Eglise. Et cela tient peut-étre, 
sil’on est en 383, Ace que l’urgence grandit, comme l’attestent les deux extraits 
dhistoriens ecclésiastiques cités en introduction. 

Devant la gravité de la situation, Grégoire, en se placant sur le terrain de la 
division de l’Eglise, chercherait a faire reculer la confusion — sugkhusis — et la 
déportation a Babylone de Jéchonias est a l'image de I’exil d’Eunome. Quatre 
passages, extraits des sections 6, 8, 9 et 10, insistent sur ces conséquences ecclé- 
siales de ’hérésie d’Eunome. 

Au chapitre 8, aprés avoir mentionné Jéchonias, comme on I’a vu précédem- 
ment, Grégoire interpréte allégoriquement I'allusion et montre que, comme 
l'idolatrie de Jéchonias, l’erreur d’Eunome a des conséquences collectives : 


Il me semble plus approprié de chanter ces lamentations aujourd’hui, 
quand l’imitateur de Jéchonias entraine ceux qu'il a trompés 4 cette 
nouvelle forme d’idolatrie, en les bannissant de I’héritage de leurs péres, 


24 Grégoire de Nazianze, Discours 38-41, éd. C. Moreschini, trad. P. Gallay, sc 358. Cest un 
des textes évoqués par M. Harl dans l'article mentionné plus haut (voir note 5). 
25 Grégoire de Nazianze, Discours 38,8 (SC 358,119). 
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je veux dire de la foi. Et pour eux c’est sans préparation qu’a lieu le trans- 
fert vers Babylone, depuis la Jérusalem d’en haut, c’est-a-dire qu’ils sont 
transférés depuis l’Eglise de Dieu vers la confusion présente des doc- 
trines mauvaises. Car Babylone s'interpréte « confusion ». Et a la fagon de 
Jéchonias dans son aveuglement, [Eunome] lui aussi apres s’étre volon- 
tairement privé de la lumieére de la vérité, est devenu le butin du tyran de 
Babylone.. .26 


Trois références johanniques rappelant que la vie éternelle est vie trinitaire 


(Un 17,3; 3,15 et 4,14) concluent la phrase. Les partisans d’Eunome sont donc 
hors de l’Eglise, ils ont perdu « ’héritage de leurs péres, je veux dire la foi », 
explique Grégoire. 


Deux autres passages tirés des chapitres 6 et 10 donnent aussi un éclairage 


au plan de la pratique religieuse, du christianisme comme religion. Au chapitre 


6, Grégoire vient de faire tout un développement sur la mauvaise compréhen- 
sion de I’ « inengendré » par Eunome. II conclut : 


Nous affirmons que tout cet appareil de sophismes pour dire que Celui 
qui est réellement un jour n’était pas, cela nest rien d’autre que trans- 
gression du christianisme et penchant pour l’idolatrie (CE III 6,9 — nous 
soulignons). 


Et cette accusation de « transgression du christianisme » se retrouve dans le 


chapitre 9, dans un passage au style ample qu’il nous faut lire intégralement : 


26 


Puisque donc il méprise les noms sacrés, par lesquels la puissance de l’en- 
gendrement trés divin répartit la grace a ceux qui y participent par la foi, 
et qu’iil dédaigne la communion aux symboles et des pratiques sacra- 
mentels, en quoi le christianisme a sa force, disons en parodiant un peu 
la parole du prophete contre les auditeurs de la tromperie: « Jusques a 
quand ces coeurs lourds ? Pourquoi aimez-vous la perdition et le men- 
songe ? Comment ne voyez-vous pas que le persécuteur de la foi appelle 
ceux qui lui obéissent a une transgression du christianisme ? En effet, si 
la confession des noms vénérables et dignes de la sainte trinité est inutile 
et vaines les pratiques de l’Eglise — et dans ces pratiques il y ale sceau (de 
la foi), la priére, le baptéme, I’aveu des péchés, le zéle pour les comman- 
dements, la droiture du comportement, la vie tempérante, l’attention a 
ce qui est juste — faite d’absence d’excitation du désir, de domination du 


CE III 8,20 (GNO II 245-246). 
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plaisir et de renoncement a la vertu — , si donc il dit qu’aucune de ces 
pratiques n'est bien faite et que les symboles sacramentels ne sont pas 
des protections pour les biens qui concernent l’4me, comme nous, nous 
le croyons, et qu’ils n’éloignent ceux qui assaillent les croyants a l’instiga- 
tion du mauvais, que fait-il d’autre et n’est-ce pas manifestement ce qu'il 
fait, que proclamer aux hommes qu'il considére comme niaiserie le sacre- 
ment des chrétiens, qu’il se moque de ce qu’ont de vénérable les noms 
divins, qu’il tient pour comédie les pratiques de l’Eglise, pour bavardage 
et folie tout ce qu’opére le sacrement ? qu’apportent de plus les tenants 
de Vhellénisme pour calomnier notre doctrine ? ces gens-la ne trouvent- 
ils pas matiére 4 moquerie dans ce qu’ont de vénérable les noms dont 
notre foi tient sa puissance, ne se raillent-ils pas des sacrements et des 
pratiques observées par ceux qui ont été initiés?’ ? [nous soulignons| 


La vie de l’Eglise, les sacrements et finalement tout ce qui définit lexistence 
chrétienne, voila ce qu’Eunome trouble. A défaut de commenter tout le pas- 
sage, les expressions soulignées suggérent que la seule réponse 4 Eunome, 
cest une définition du christianisme, de ce qui fait sa force ou sa puissance : 
la confession des noms de la sainte Trinité ne saurait y étre séparée de la vie 
sacramentelle. Laccusation de blasphéme est réguliérement portée contre les 
hérétiques ; avec la liste des pratiques de l’Eglise mentionnée ici par Grégoire, 
cette accusation se fait concréte et le lien entre l’orthodoxie doctrinale et les 
exigences de toute vie chrétienne montre le danger représenté par Eunome. 
Une manieére de rappeler également que les noms, Pere, Fils et Esprit Saint, 
sont au coeur du débat doctrinal, tout le Contre Eunome le montre, eux qui sont 
aussi le sceau méme de toute vie chrétienne. 

Au chapitre 10, cette importance double des noms, doctrinale et pratique, 
apparait encore plus nettement. Non sans exagération polémique, une fois de 
plus, Grégoire suggeére que I’hérésie d’Eunome, puisqu’elle abandonne la doxo- 
logie chrétienne, cache une autre triade, empruntée aux divinités égyptiennes : 


....jen suis arrivé a considérer que c'est par admiration des mythes des 
Egyptiens concernant le divin qu’il méle les croyances (de ces mythes) 
a leurs raisonnements sur le Monogéne.... Cet habile théologien nous 
parait donc prendre dans les mystéres égyptiens pour ajouter Anubis, 
Isis ou Osiris au kérygme des chrétiens, mais sans confesser leurs noms. 
Mais il n’y a pas de différence, pour ce qui est de l’impiété, entre celui 
qui confesse les noms des idoles et celui qui garde en lui ces opinions et 


27 CE Ill 9,57-59 (GNO II 285-286). 
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se dispense de prononcer leurs noms. S’ils ne peuvent pas trouver dans 
la divine Ecriture quelque affirmation de cette impiété, et si cest des 
énigmes hiéroglyphiques que les discours de ces hommes ont leur force, 
ce que doivent en penser les hommes sensés est parfaitement clair?® ! 


Dire sa foi, c’est confesser le nom du Dieu ou des dieux auxquels on croit. En 
ne prononcant pas le nom véritable de ses dieux, Eunome trompe les gens sen- 
sés, il semble vouloir cacher son idolatrie et seme ainsi le doute. Remarquons 
que Grégoire reprend ici la méme expression que dans le passage précédem- 
ment cité: quest-ce qui fait la force du christianisme, qu’est-ce qui fait celle 
de l’erreur ? N’est-ce pas une manieére de mettre face a face l’identité religieuse 
d’Eunome et celle de Grégoire, celle de l’Eglise qu’il est conscient de défendre ? 


Conclusion : Eunome, sans religion et menteur 


A la confession de foi trinitaire Grégoire ajoute la vie sacramentelle et une liste 
de pratiques, comme on I’a lu précédemment (« dans ces pratiques il y a le 
sceau (de la foi), la priére, le baptéme, l’aveu des péchés, le zéle pour les com- 
mandements, la droiture du comportement, la vie tempérante, l’attention a ce 
qui est juste ») — c'est tout cela qui définit l’étre chrétien et Eunome le bafoue, 
le « trangresse ». De tels rappels a la fin du CE III ne sont-ils pas le signe de 
lurgence pastorale que nous évoquions en commencant comme caractéris- 
tique de l’année 383 et du concile réuni par Théodose ? Du point de vue doc- 
trinal, Eunome est hérétique, mauvais chrétien, donc, mais on peut tout aussi 
bien voir en lui un mauvais juif et un mauvais paien, comme on a essayé de le 
montrer. Autrement dit, il ne cesse de tromper ceux qui l’écoutent volontiers, 
et Grégoire se donne pour tache de le démasquer. 

Et bien qu’on se heurte toujours a la question de la datation relative des 
écrits du Cappadocien, je me permets pour finir de faire un rapprochement 
avec une ceuvre considérée comme postérieure au CE III, une lettre d’exhorta- 
tion a vivre en chrétien, le De professione christiana. Qu’est-ce qu’étre chrétien, 
demande Grégoire, et il revient a ’étymologie du terme, le nom du Christ : 


Qu’est-ce que se dire chrétien? Il est bien possible qu’en cherchant a 
répondre a cette question, nous ne perdions pas notre temps. Car si nous 
arrivions a trouver précisément la signification de ce nom, cela nous 
aiderait grandement a vivre d'une manieére vertueuse en nous efforcant 


28 = CE III. 10,41-42 (GNO II 305,21-306,1). 
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par une conduite élevée d’étre véritablement ce dont nous portons le 
nom. (...) Nous dirons que le christianisme, c’est ’imitation de la nature 
divine. ..2° 


La suite énumere des vertus et les exigences d’une authentique vie chrétienne. 
Mais préalablement, Grégoire de Nysse a raconté une anecdote, qu’il emprunte 
a Lucien — l’histoire d’un singe qu’on produisait dans un cirque a Alexandrie. 
Ce singe, donc, amusait les badauds, vétu comme un homme, se comportant 
comme un homme, et il dansait en musique... jusqu’a ce qu’un spectateur lui 
lance, dit Grégoire avec la précision du conteur, « des amandes grillées »... Le 
singe jette alors le masque et révéle ce qu’il est vraiment. 

Ce rest pas dans les habitudes de Grégoire de raconter des fables... Et pour- 
tant c'est l'histoire qu’il rapporte lorsqu’il s’interroge sur ce qu’est le christia- 
nisme véritable. Dans le De professione christiana, il vise, bien sir, les chrétiens 
non sincéres, mais Eunome qui cache le nom de ses vrais dieux et se pare de 
la confession chrétienne n’aurait-il pas quelque ressemblance avec ce singe ? 
En mentionnant la triade égyptienne comme celle que vénére sans l’avouer 
Eunome, Grégoire suggére que le christianisme lui sert de masque et qu'il est 
temps de sortir de cette confusion. Quant au traité sur la Perfection chrétienne, 
il se présente tout entier comme une explication des noms du Christ, pris 
comme modeéles pour ceux qui « ont l’honneur d’étre appelés chrétiens »°. 

Au fond, Eunome n’est ni juif, ni paien, ni chrétien, il est un menteur — ce qui 
est, certes, une définition de tout hérétique, rejeton du « pére du mensonge », 
mais il y a aussi la une critique d’ordre moral, a l'intention des chrétiens qui 
se laisseraient tromper par l’habileté oratoire d’Eunome. Plus tard, au début 
de la Réfutation de lApologie d’Eunome, Grégoire ne fait allusion 4 Eunome 
que par périphrase, mais c’est pour souligner l’opposition radicale entre vérité 
et mensonge: « celui qui ose détourner la parole divine par des manigances 
sophistiques, celui-la a le diable pour pére : il délaisse les paroles de la vérité et 
parle avec ses propres paroles, devenant pére du mensonge. Car toute parole 
contraire a la vérité est absolument mensonge et non vérité »3!, 


29 Grégoire de Nysse, La profession chrétienne (GNO VIII 1; trad. J. Millet, Paris 1990). 
30 ~—‘ Traité de la perfection chrétienne, trad. M. Devailly, Paris 1990, 33 (GNO VIII 1,176). 
31 GNO II 313,20-24. 
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1,65 240N21, 241n22, 410, 478n6, = 2,25-27 285, 287 
595 2,28 266, 274 
1,66-141 265 229-33 274n31 
1,66-2,165 265 2,34-57 498n38 
1,67 410 2,42 495n25 
1,68 241n23 2,43-57 22, 286, 287n79, 499 
1,70-72 241n24, 285 2,43 22n71 
1,70 24n78 2,45 504n24 
1,73-76 242n25 2,58-61 288 
1,77-82 242n26 2,58 283n64 
1,78 627n5 2,67-71 288 
1,79 635n41 2,72 455044 
1,83 242n27 2,73 266, 275, 440n36 
1,84 242n28 2,74-77 275n36 
1,85 284n69, 410, 571 2,75 606n32 
1,86 243N29, 571 2,77 276n37, 458, 606-607 
1,87 455n44 2,78-29 725023 
1,89 244n32 2,81 265n3 


1,91—93 254-256 2,82-86 723 


INDEX LOCORUM 


2,82 

2,88 
2,89-99 
2,92 
2,103—108 
2,104, 
2,105-106 
2,107-108 
2,107 
2,101-116 
2,117 

2,118 
2,121-122 
2,123 
2,125 
2,130 
2,136-155 
2,137 
2,142 
2143-144 
2,143 
2,161 
2,163-164 
2,163 
2,164. 
2,165 
3,1-11 

3,1 

393 

34 

35-7 
3,8-01 

3,9 
3)12-4,64 
3,12-29 
312-14 
3,12 

313 

314 
315-25 
315 

3,16 

37 
3,18-20 
3,21 

3,22 

3,23 

3,24 

3,25 


15n50 

15n50 

288 

458, 463, 564n56 
288 


1550, 266, 276n41 


626n4 
635044 
633 
288 


15N50, 266, 276n41 


627n5 

289 

277043, 290 
266, 276n41 
402 

26 

266 

573 

415-416 
4i5n21 
432n11 
284n68 
724-725 

272 

265n4 

309, 679m14 
45544 
477n2, 479n8 
482 

607-608 
498n38 
455N45 

337 

313n2 

47701 

296, 309 
455n44 

470 

14, 28, 267, 337 
319n21, 616 
432nu1, 566n43 
617 

296 

617 

296, 617 

295, 296, 617 
296 

337n10, 338n12 


3,2 6-5,17 
3,26 
3,28 
3)30-4,35 
3,30-33 
3,32 
3,33 
3)34-36 
3,34 
3:37 
3,38 
342-43 
3,42 
343-44 
3,43 
3,44 
344-46 
3,45 
3,46 
3,50 
3,51 


3,52 
3,60-68 
3,60 
3,62 
3,63-68 
3,63-64 
3,63 


3,64-65 
3,65-68 
3,65 
3,66 
3,67 


3,68 
3,69 
453 
4,7 
4,8-9 
4,8 
4,11 
4,13 


415 


418 
4,20 


775 


14 
297, 478n4, 617 

465-466 

31303 

618 

15n48 

297n14 

576 

484n42, 619 

597035 

296 

571 

566n44, 619 

293N3, 305n44 

297n14 

620-621 

297N13, 307, 59501 
483n35 

621 

622 

305, 314, 480n20, 482n30, 
537042 

479n14, 480n19.21, 481n25 
485 

297n14 

312, 314, 483n35, 622 
11n38 

309 

300n26, 483n33, 484n43, 
486-487, 622 

29303 

309 

305, 485n52, 623 

304, 48757, 623 

29714, 305, 481n23, 
485n51, 621, 623 

307, 483n36, 620n10, 623 
293, 617, 623 

318n18 

319 

320 

620 

618 

327050, 32958, 479N15, 
480n18, 504n24, 634 
32126, 326, 327, 481n24, 
617 

618 

330, 618 
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4.24 
4,25 
4,26 
4,30 
4,31-32 
4)35-64 
4,35 
4,39 
4,45 
4,46 
4,55-56 
4,59-60 
4,59 
4,60 
4,62 
4,64 

5yl 

54 

55 
5,8-16 
512-18 
5,12 
517-18 
518-64 
5,18 
519-25 
5,19-20 
519 
5,20 
521-22 
5,22 
523-25 
524 
5,26-38 
5,26 
5,28 
529-31 
532 
533 
535 
539-49 
543-45 
543 
544 
547 
549 
5,50-60 
552 


323, 32540 
324, 328n55 

415 

321-322, 32645 
504n18 

313n4 

465 

15149, 317 

604 

330 

331 

332 

667n28 

481n22 

567 

265n3, 487n58, 5951 
33503 

366n167 

337 

338-340 
341-342 
357n18 
366n161 

26 

266n8, 358121, 411n8 
346-353 

432n11 

15n49, 412nu 
455044 

266n8, 568-569 
366n166 

19, 725N23 
387-388, 598 
342-346 

466 

357n116 

498n39 

4u 

346n60 

3570117, 3661159 
357-367 
345n59 

34552, 346n60 
6u-612 

416 

275034 

353-357 
366n168 


5955 
5956 
5957 
5958 
5:59 
5,60 
5,61-64 
61-24 
6,2 
6,3-22 
6,3-4.8 
6,4-5 
6,4 

6,7 

6,9 

6,10 
6,12-14 
6,13 
6,15 
6,17 
6,18 
6,19-20 
6,23-31 
6,27-49 
6,27-41 
6,31 
6,32 
6,35 
6,39 
6,41-45 
6,43 
6,48 
6,49-76 
6,49 
6,50-53 
6,50-51 
6,51-53 
6,53-54 
6,55 
6,57 
6,61-62 
6,63-64 
6,63 
6,64 
6,66-80 
6,66 
6,67 
6,69 
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366n163 
487n59, 636-637 
668n29 
634n39 

412n14. 

417 

357-367 
679n14 
494n18 
494n19—20 
668n29 

412n13 

642 

604 

727 

416 

373 

63645 

627n5 

601-602 
602-603, 627n5 
597-598 

371 

288n81, 501 
4n5 

634 

501-510 
507033 
503n14, 510n43 
376-377 
679n15 

658 

679, 683 
679n15 

373 

418n29 

680n16 

725 

265n3 

680n18 

4g4n21 
494n22, 495n25 
645, 680n19 
413 

378 

479n8, 490-499 
495n24 

612 


INDEX LOCORUM 


6,73 495n26 
6,74 681n21 

6,75 414, 681n22 
6,76 680n17 
6,77 649 

6,79 479n9 
71-7 385-387 
71 466 

D714 387-389 
D7 15n48, 384n6 
78-9 599-600 
78 353ng2, 384n6 
715-24 389-390 
TADS 432n11 
719-20 479N11.13 
7,20-21 604 

7,22 384n6 
724-38 390-396 
724 384, 385n8 
7,26 676n5 
727-53 679n14 
731-43 26 

7)33-34 595n1 

737 384n6 
738-43 396-397 
744-53 397-398 
7153-54 416n24 
7154-65 398-399 
754 384, 412n11 
D55 384 

155 385n8 

81 275034 

8,3 402 

85 446n16 
810-11 413, 634n36 
8,10 403 

8,12 275N34 
814 403 

8,15 403 

8,17 403 
8,19-20 723 

8,20-21 403, 413-414 
8,20 726-727 
8,23 265n3, 403, 724 
8,25 11n37, 404 
8,26 404 
8,29-30 404 
8,32-42 26 


8,32 
8,34 
8,36 
8,39-40 
8,40-41 
8,43 
8,48 
8,49 
8,52 
8,53 
8,55 
8,56-57 
8,57-58 
8,60 
8,63 
9,1-2 
9,1 

9,2 

93 
9,6-8 
9.9 

9,10 
9,11-19 
9,11 

9,12 
9,19 
9,21 
9,22-23 
9,25 
9,27 
9,31 
9,32 
9,36 
9537-41 
9:37 
9,38 
9,40 
9,41 
9,42-43 
9,42 
9,44-46 
9,46 
9,47 
9,48 
9551-54 
9551-52 
9552-53 
9553 


633 

432, 676n4 
404 

417n27 

405, 417-418 


430n8, 608-611, 676n4 


479n10 
405 

655 

405 

657 

406, 655 

419, 656 

657n51 

455044 

453 

430n8, 432, 435n22 
429N2, 434, 453n36 
434n20 

434 

43521, 43523 
434 

433, 435n24 
434n20 

434n20 

438n29 

435N23 

430n8, 432 

434 


430n8, 439n32, 684n25 


434, 435023 
430n8, 432, 439n32 
434, 721ng 

433) 435024, 43934 
430n8, 432, 435n23 
435023 

435023 

668n30 

434 

430n8 

435 

434 

430n8, 433 

430n8, 433 

431n8 

434 

433 

435023 
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778 


9,54 391, 433, 440n38, 45543 

9,55 22n66 

9,56-6o 43525, 440n39, 669n35 

9,56 441n42, 610 

9,57-59 727-728 

9,58 440-441 

9,59-60 609 

9,59 441n43 

9,60 434 

9,61 431n8, 434n20, 441, 442 

9,63-64 453 

9,64 430N4, 434, 442 

10,1-17 442-445 

10,1—2 450n25 

10,1 449n24, 472 

10,5 471n110 

10,8 449n24 

10,9 455045, 469n100 

10,10-15 452 

10,12 650 

10,13 481n28 

10,16 452 

10,18—25, 445-447 

10,18 411n9, 457 

10,19 455n46 

10,20 452, 456, 458 

10,22 456 

10,26-49 447-449 

10,35 456 

10,36 449n24, 504n21 

10,37 449n24 

10,40—42 453, 604—606 

10,40-41 454 

10,41—42 728-729 

10,41 414n19 

10,45 463, 464, 470 

10,47 449n24. 

10,48 634n36 

10,50 19n58, 455047-48, 
462-468, 725n23 

10,51-53 3610131 

10,51 445, 446n14—-15, 453N37 

10,52 457 

10,54 19n58, 461, 462, 464, 469, 
470 


Contra fatum (CPG 3152) 


7 
34,21 656n44 
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44,21 645 
59:14 452n34 
5915 45131 
59:24 452n34 


Contra fornicarios (CPG 3172) 
8 


Contra usurarios (CPG 3171) 
8 


De anima et resurrectione (CPG 3149) 


vi 
25A-20B 322n32 
44B-C 322 
49 463n77 
52C 310n64 
61 463n77 
81B-—C 653 
89C-D 646-647 
92C 604 
93A 603 
93B-—C 310n67 
97D 648 
101-104 653-654 
105A—B 654 
120C 654 
124C—D 325n42 
149B 25n78 
160 655 


De Beatitudinibus (CPG 3161) 


6 
140,15-26 634n36 
141,25-27 634n37 
164,13-14 603 


De beneficientia (CPG 3169) 
8 


95:3 649 
100,20 645 


De deitate aduersus Euagrium (CPG 3179) 
9 


De deitate Filii et Spiritus Sancti (CPG 3192) 
4, 283-284 
121 7ign4. 


INDEX LOCORUM 


121,2 275N34 
123,22-123,4 631n23 
141,14 280n54 


De hominis opificio (CPG 3154) 


7 
136B 655 
161B 649 
164A 647 
177D-180A 322n31 
184A 603, 604 
184B 650, 653, 655 
184C 479n8, 490n5 
188D 647 
193D 723m16 
212D—213C 325n42 


De infantibus praemature abreptis 


(CPG 3145) 
82,4 646 


85 507n36 


De mortuis (CPG 3168) 


ic 
42,20 646 
541-5 654 


De Oratione dominica (CPG 3160) 


7 
I (15,6-10) 509n40 
III (32,15-17) 548n35 
V (70-71) 656 


De perfectione (CPG 3164) 


7 
176 730 
188 379 
200,4—204,8 288n80 
211,23 280n51 
213,713 514-515 


De professione christiana (CPG 3163) 
130,20—131.1 729-730 
136,7-8 730 


De pythonissa (CPG 3146) 
7 
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De tridui spatio (CPG 3175) 


274,10—21 502n8 
283,17-21 565037 
299,12-303,12 295n6 


De virginitate (CPG 3165) 


6 
M1 392, 393N39-40 
Il2 393n41 
3 393n40.42 
IV4 537n40 
X1 603 
XI 2 602 
XVI1 706n5 
XX 1.3.4 706n5 
XXII 463n77 
XXIII 4 704-717 


De vita Gregorii Thaumaturgi (CPG 3184) 
19,20—20,7 518n25 
3,4 526n64 


De vita Moysis (CPG 3159) 


146 547n31 

147 634n36 

111-53 542-547 

7 543n8 

I19—41 543 

II 20 543N10, 545N20.21 
124 543n9 

I 54-151 542-547 

Il 54-62 543 

54 543N11.12, 546n25 
1165 546n28 

II 81 546n26 

II go 543n14 

11137 544n16 

IL 139-140 544N15.17, 546n24 
II 152-218 547-550 

11157 548n34 

11 162-169 634n36 

II 162 548n34 

11163 548n36 

11164 547n32 

Il 167-174 538 

II 167 549n41 


11169 549n40 
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II 170-188 
1173-179 
1173-177 
11177 
II 191 
II 218 
II 219-255 
II 219 
II 220 
II 232 


549n41 

533 

528-539 
534n30 

532m8 

550n45 
550-551 
550n46 

551n48 
550047, 551150 


Epistula canonica ad Letoium (CPG 3148) 


8 


Epistulae (CPG 3167) 


1 
2,19 
3,20 
5 
55-9 
11 
13-14 
14,4 
15 

17 

20 

21 

25 

26 
26,1 
27 


28 
29 


29,7 
29,8 


39,3 


688, 699-700, 702 
505n28 

537n41 

381 

630n22 

695n35 

688, 696 

643 

9, 512, 688, 701-702 
688, 696-699, 702 
688, 693-694, 702 
590 

694 

688, 694, 702 
695n33 

581, 590, 688, 694-695, 
702 

581, 590 

9, 489-490n4, 688 
700-702 

512n3 

519n32 

521n40 


Homiliae in Canticum canticorum 


(CPG 3158) 
1 (36,16-37,7) 
II (61,16-17) 
III (90,3-16) 
IV (104,10-15) 
IV (107,4) 
V (158,8-12) 
V (160,17—161,1) 


634n36 
642n63 
634n37 
634n37 
504n19 
501 

655 


(173,7) 
(181,13-14) 

IX (274,10) 

XI (323,1-4) 

XIII (386,18—390,8) 
XIV (427,13) 

XV (439,18) 

XV (462,7-8) 


VI 
VI 


INDEX LOCORUM 


497N31 
548n38 
515 
547033 
286-287 
503n12 
646 

655 


Homiliae in Ecclesiasten (CPG 3157) 


II (300,18-301,2) 
II (300,22) 

IV (334-352) 

IV (334-339) 
IV (336) 

VI (380,15) 
VII (406,716) 
VII (406,9-18) 


7 
564n32 
565n40 
564n34, 566 
568 
565n39 
565n38 
651 

652 
650 
25n78 
634n36 
603 


In diem luminum (CPG 3173) 


222,24 


9 
550 


In illud : quatenus uni (CPG 3170) 


8 


In illud : Tunc et ipse (CPG 3151) 


22,7-12 
22,9 


7 
303 
649 


In inscriptiones Psalmorum (CPG 3155) 


11 (26,21) 
14 (3513-15) 
17 (445-15) 
T9 (58,5) 

18 (62,16) 

IL2 (73,17-24) 
II 6 (87,10) 

11 15,76 

II 9 (105,10-16) 
II 11 (123,13) 


8 

603 
546n27 
546n29 
604 
645n1u 
515 
537040 
506, 508 
545n22 
647 


INDEX LOCORUM 


In Meletium (cPG 3180) 
9 


In Pentecosten (CPG 3191) 
289 504n24 


In sanctum Pascha (CPG 3174) 
250-251 651 


Insanctum Stephanum I (cPG 3186) 
77-78 506, 509 
85,17-19 518n24 


In sanctum Theodorum (CPG 3183) 
8 


66,18—67,3 393-394 


In XL Martyres \a-b (CPG 3188) 
9 


Oratio catechetica (CPG 3150) 


ie 

10,26—27,6 631n22 
11,3-4 635n42 
12 507n36 
13 510N45 
14 507n32 
38,24—39,10 488n66 
45,18-20 310n64 
66,13—21 310n65 
67,15-16 310n66 
78;3-9 482n32 
80,18—91,1 295n6 
83,6-7 310n64 
101,19—102,3 280n54 
102,16—19 310n64. 


Refutatio Confessionis Eunomii 


(CPG 3136) 
3-5, 16-17, 379 

3 730 
8 603 
10 379 
14-18 668n31 
60 310n64 
73-86 288n80 
88-97 4n5, 158n128 
gl 505-507, 509n40 
92 507033 


101 507n32 
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110-13 530n10 

110 21n65, 530n11 
mw 530 

12 568 

139 655 

179 480n18 
191-192 536n37 


Vita Macrinae (CPG 3166) 
7 


GREGORIUS NYSSENUS ( ?) 
Aduersus Arium et Sabellium (CPG 3141) 


82,16 647 
HERMIAS ALEXANDRINUS 
In Platonis Phaedrum 
(éd. C. M. Lucarini, C. Moreschini, Berlin, 
Boston 2012) 
III 225-226 6u-612 
HERMOGENES 
De ideis 
(ed. M. Patillon, CUF, Paris 2012) 
II 3,32 469n104 


HIERONYMUS STRIDONENSIS 
De uiris illustribus (CPL 616) 
28 4 


HILARIUS PICTAVIENSIS 
De synodis (CPL 434) 
au 438n28 


De Trinitate (CPL 433) 


129 437028 
1X 15-18 437n28 
HIMERIUS 

Orationes 
9 32 464n80 


HISTOIRE ACEPHALE (CPG 2119) 


4,4-6 677n10 
HOMERUS 

Ilias 
V1 48 522n43 
XI 379 52243 
XI 133 522n43 
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Odyssea 
IV 718 522n43 
VII 500 467n91 
X 210 606 
X 240-2.43.316.433 87n63 
XVI 181-183 554 
XVI 194-200 555n10 
IAMBLICHUS 
Responsio ad Porphyrem 
(éd. H.-D. Saffrey, A.-Ph. Segonds, CuF, 
Paris, 2013) 
74 454 


IOHANNES CHRYSOSTOMUS 
De consubstantiali (CPG 4320) 
210-225 281n60 
In Iohannem (CPG 4425) 
25 149-150 281n60 
26 153-154 281n60 


In Matthaeum (CPG 4424) 
63,1 436n26 


IOHANNES VI CANTACUZENUS 
Refutationes Prochori Cydonii 

(ed. E. Voordeckers, F. Tinnefeld, CChrSG 16, 
Turnhout, Leuven 1987) 

111,8-17 14n42 


IRENAEUS LUGDUNENSIS 
Aduersus Haereses (CPG 1306) 


16,3 706 
Wu, 217N195 
1,3 503n12 
II] 16,1-19,3 295n6 


Demonstratio praedicationis apostolicae 


(CPG 1307) 
34 295n6 
ISOCRATES 
Evagoras 
72 352ngo 


IULIANUS IMPERATOR 
Contra Heraclium cynicum 
218C 522n42 


INDEX LOCORUM 


Epistulae 
32 691n17-18 
46 691n19 
61 689 
106 692n23 
107 691n21, 692n22 


IUSTINUS MARTYR 


Apologia (CPG 2094) 
160 295n6 
15,4 451n31 
LACTANTIUS 

De diuinis instutionibus (CPL 85) 
IV 29 631n24 
LIBANIUS 

Orationes 
55 16,1 462n71 

Progymnasmata 
12 13,2 516n17 


PSEUDO-LONGINUS 


De sublimitate 
3)3-4 465n84-86 
395 462, 463 
9,2-3 465n83, 467ng2 
12,3 462n73, 466 
16,2 467n91 
17,2 467n91 
34 467 
343 469n99 
LUCIANUS 
Anacharsis 
29 517n22 
MARCELLUS ANCYRANUS 
Fragmenta e libro contra Asterium 
(CPG 2800) 
9 246n43 
9-16 52m16 
22-27 53n18 


MENANDER RHETOR 
De genere demonstratiuo 
I16 464n79 


INDEX LOCORUM 


METHODIUS OLYMPIUS 
Conuiuium decem uirginum (CPG 1810) 


V7-8 529n5 
MINERMUS 

Fragmenta 
1 553n6 


NEMESIUS EMESENUS 
De natura hominis (CPG 3550) 


3 (38,12-39,11) 32753 
ORIGENES 
Commentarius in Iohannem (CPG 1453) 
1102,17 74n46 
1123-157 376n14 
1231 619 
XIII 147-150 648 
Fgt 121bis 420-421 


Commentarius in Matthaeum (CPG 1450) 
XV 10 436n28 


Commentarius in Ep. ad Romanos 


(CPG 1457) 
V7 649 


Contra Celsum (CPG 1476) 


Prol. 6 15N47 
141 15n47 
I 2 451n31 
Il 25 451n31 
V 46 451n31 
VII 65 451n31 


De oratione (CPG 1477) 
24,2 349072, 355N107 


De Principiis (CPG 1482) 


l2 631n26 
12,8 374ng 

14,3 631n26 
Il 1,22 658n55 
IV1,6 340n21 
IV 2,4 339017 
IV 2,7 339n14 
V2,8 339N17 


IV 4,7 325n42 


Hom. in Exodum (cPG 1414) 
IX3 52905 


Hom. in Jeremiam (CPG 1438) 
XIV 18 646 


Hom. in Lucam (CPG 1451) 
34,4 (190-191) 503n12 


Hom. in Numeros (CPG 1418) 
V3 52905 
Philocalia (CPG 1502) 
28 619 
21 21 658n55 


PASTOR HERMAE (CPG 1052) 


10,6—-11,8 706 
PAUSANIAS 

Periegesis 
V14,3 516n17 


PETRUS CALLINICENSIS 
Contra Damianum (CPG 7252) 

u 

II XXI,236-249 11n36 

Ill XXIX,225-252 13n40 

II XLV,142-182 192n163 
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